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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 

gtChinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 

i  tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degree 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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HOW    LUNCH    NEVER    GREW    UP. 


It  was  kind  of  fun  back  then  . . .  bringing  your  own 
everyday. 

The  shiny  foil.  The  favorite  sandwich,  prepared  just 
so.  The  surprise  sweet.  The  personal  nourishment  of 
special  care  -  and  caring. 

It's  not  fun  anymore.  Because  today's  worker  is  still 
"bagging  it".  But  for  a  different  reason  -  to  avoid  the 
depersonalization  of  the  company  cafeteria,  where 
caring  is  not  on  the  menu. 

At  Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd,  we  specialize  in  caring 
We  are  creators,  designers,  and  managers  of  employee 


food  service  programs  that  bolster  employee  morale 
and  stimulate  productivity. 

We  are  conceptualizers  who  emphasize  positive, 
human  interaction  and  productive  moods.  We  are 
architects  who  custom-tailor  refreshing  changes  in 
dining  environments.  We  are  chefs  who  insist  on  the 
Fresh.  And  the  imaginatively  prepared.  And  we  are  day 
to  day  food  managers  who  can  improve  your  bottom 
line. 

Lunch  can  be  just  lunch.  Or  it  can  grow  into  an 
important  part  of  an  enlightened  management  program. 


CREATIVE       GOURMETS,       LTD. 


One  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 


(617)723-5555 


Call  or  write  for  our  brochure. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
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Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti 
nental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  oi 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 


1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Waverley,  Grand  overture,  Opus  1 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was 
born  at  La  Cbte-St. -Andre, 
Isere,  France,  on  11  Decem- 
ber 1803  and  died  in  Paris 
on  8  March  1869.  His 
Waverley  Overture  was  com- 
posed in  1827  and  was  ulti- 
mately published  as  Opus  1, 
though  it  was  the  second 
Berlioz  work  to  receive  that 
designation,  since  he  had 
already  assigned  the  number 
to  his  Eight  Scenes  from 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  a  composi- 
tion that  he  withdrew,  grant- 
ing numerical  primacy  to 
Waverley.  Berlioz  himself 
conducted  the  first  perfor- 
mance in  Paris  on  26  May 
1828.  The  first  American 
performance  took  place  in  Boston  in  a  concert  given  by  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann  on  13  December  1851,  but 
Waverley  has  had  only  one  previous  set  of  performances  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  in  January  1975;  Colin  Davis  was  the  conductor.  The 
overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clar- 
inets, two  bassoons  (with  optional  doubling  to  four),  four  horns,  valve  trumpet 
in  D  and  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  was  with  characteristic  boldness  that  the  twenty-five-year-old  Berlioz  undertook  to 
give  a  concert  entirely  of  his  own  music  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  regarded  as  a  student 
by  his  teachers  at  the  conservatory  (though,  as  events  would  show  soon  enough,  he  had 
already  surpassed  them  in  originality  and  daring).  The  concert  was  conceived  largely  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  young  Irish  actress  Harriet  Smithson,  who  had 
just  made  a  sensation  in  Paris  playing  the  role  of  Ophelia  in  Kemble's  production  of 
Hamlet,  which  opened  in  Paris  on  11  September  1827.  Like  the  rest  of  young  France, 
Berlioz  was  bowled  over  by  Shakespeare  in  this  production,  but  he  was  also  personally 
bowled  over  by  the  Ophelia.  Perhaps  a  performance  of  his  music  would  attract  her 
attention?  Yet  an  orchestral  concert  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of  a  conservatory 
student  was  unheard  of!  Not  least  of  Berlioz's  problems  was  getting  around  old  Cherubini, 
the  director  of  the  institution,  a  crabbed  and  embittered  man,  utterly  devoted  to  artistic 
?  conservatism  and  to  maintaining  "rules"  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  point.  (The 


director's  first  encounter  with  young  Berlioz  a  few  years  earlier  had  occurred  when 
Cherubini  had  called  him  virtually  a  criminal  for  entering  the  conservatory  by  the  ladies' 
entrance — though  the  rule  that  made  it  so  had  only  just  been  promulgated  by  Cherubini 
and  made  known  to  the  public  at  large!)  Berlioz  used  all  his  skill  and  some  political 
connections  to  go  around  the  director  and  obtain  permission  for  the  use  of  the  conserva- 
tory's concert  hall.  It  was  important  for  Berlioz  that  news  of  his  concert  come  to  the  ears 
of  Harriet  Smithson,  so  he  was  careful  to  arrange  for  announcements  in  the  press, 
emphasizing  the  unusual  nature  of  the  occasion.  But  if  she  was  at  all  aware  of  Berlioz,  she 
certainly  did  not  come  to  his  concert.  (Some  years  later  his  constant  pursuit  finally 
succeeded;  they  married — and  were  soon  utterly  miserable  with  one  another.) 

But  in  every  respect  except  the  personal  one  of  Harriet  Smithson,  the  concert  was  a 
complete  success.  The  players  were  enthusiastic  from  the  first  rehearsal.  The  critics  were 
generous — even  those  who  later  became  violently  opposed  to  Berlioz's  music.  One  of 
these,  F.J.  Fetis,  who  was  soon  to  attack  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  wrote:  "M.  Berlioz 
has  genius.  His  style  is  energetic  and  sinewy.  His  inspirations  are  often  graceful.  But  still 
more  often  he  spends  himself  in  combinations  of  an  original  and  passionate  cast,  which 
border  on  the  wild  and  bizarre  and  are  only  saved  by  the  fact  that  they  come  off." 

Two  of  the  works  on  the  program  were  the  Waverley  Overture  and  the  overture  to  his 
opera  Les  Francs- Juges.  The  critics  generally  preferred  the  former.  Today  the  view  is 
reversed.  Waverley  is  a  fine  achievement  for  a  young  composer,  but  the  Francs-Juges 
overture  reveals  more  of  what  we  now  recognize  as  the  true  Berlioz. 

Walter  Scott's  historical  novels  of  Scotland  (and  later  of  England  and  still  more  exotic 
places)  excited  enormous  enthusiasm  all  over  Europe  from  the  anonymous  publication  of 
the  first  in  the  series,  Waverley,  in  1814.  Eventually  Scott's  novels  were  read  all  over 
Europe  and  America  and  became  the  sources  for  any  number  of  romantic  operas, 
including  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and  versions  of  Ivanhoe  by  Marschner,  Nicolai,  and 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Berlioz  no  doubt  had  read  Waverley,  but  his  overture  reveals  little 
specific  musical  detail  to  tie  it  to  this  particular  book.  On  his  original  manuscript  Berlioz 
copied  out  a  text  made  up  of  sentences  from  the  novel,  but  he  finally  replaced  it  with  this 
much  simpler  epigraph,  drawn  from  the  fifth  chapter,  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
score: 

Dreams  of  love  and  Lady's  charms 
Give  place  to  honour  and  to  arms. 

The  first  line  of  this  couplet  is  no  doubt  meant  to  refer  to  the  slow  introduction,  which, 
after  an  inchoate  idea  in  the  lower  strings,  turns  into  a  calm  lyric  melody  in  the  cellos;  at 
its  continuation  the  woodwinds  hint  at  imitations.  The  Allegro  vivace  is  vigorous  and 
spirited.  It  may  remind  us  more  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  opera  than  of  historical  adventure  in 
Scotland,  but  it  remains  a  remarkable  accomplishment  for  a  young  composer's  first 
outing. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  64 

Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  3  February  1809 
and  died  in  Leipzig  on  4  November  1847.  He  planned  a  violin  concerto  as 
early  as  1838,  but  it  was  not  until  1844  that  he  settled  down  to  serious  work  on 
it;  the  finished  score  is  dated  16  September  1844.  The  first  performance  took 
place  in  Leipzig  under  Niels  Gade's  direction,  with  Ferdinand  David  as  the 
soloist.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  took  place  in  New  York  on 
24  November  1849,  when  Joseph  Burke  was  the  soloist  with  the  Philharmonic 
Society  under  Theodor  Eisfeld.  Boston  first  heard  the  concerto  with  piano 
accompaniment  at  a  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  performance  in  the  Melo- 
deon  on  3  February  1851;  the  soloist  was  August  Fries,  who  repeated  the  work 
on  22  February,  apparently  with  orchestra,  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Fund 
Society.  The  concerto  entered  the  repertory  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  its  first  season  (Georg  Henschel  conducting  on  17  February  1882  with 
soloist  Alfred  de  Seve)  and  has  remained  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed 
of  works,  most  recently  to  begin  the  1980-81  season  with  soloist  Isaac  Stern 
under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  violin  with  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  trumpets  all  in 
pairs,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Ferdinand  David  (1810-73)  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ger- 
man violinists  and  teachers  of  his 
day.  When  the  twenty-seven-year- 
old  Mendelssohn  became  director  of 
the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig 
in  1836,  he  had  David,  just  a  year 
his  junior,  appointed  to  the  position 
of  concertmaster.  Relations  were 
always  very  cordial  between  com- 
i    poser  and  violinist,  and  their  warmth 
was  marked  in  a  letter  that  Men- 
delssohn wrote  to  David  on  30  July 
1838,  in  which  he  commented,  "I'd 
like  to  write  a  violin  concerto  for  you 
next  winter;  one  in  E  minor  sticks  in 
my  head,  the  beginning  of  which  will 
not  leave  me  in  peace." 

But  having  said  as  much,  Men- 
delssohn was  not  in  a  hurry  to  com- 
plete the  work.  He  sketched  and 
drafted  portions  of  it  in  at  least  two 
_  distinct  stages  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  his  correspondence  with 


David  is  sometimes  filled  with  discussions  of  specific  detailed  points  of  technique,  and 
sometimes  with  the  violinist's  urgent  plea  that  he  finish  the  piece  at  last.  By  July  1839 
Mendelssohn  was  able  to  write  David  reiterating  his  plan  of  writing  a  concerto  and 
commented  that  he  needed  only  "a  few  days  in  a  good  mood"  in  order  to  bring  him 
something  of  the  sort.  Yet  Mendelssohn  didn't  find  those  few  days  for  several  years — not 
until  he  decided  to  shake  off  the  wearying  appointment  at  the  court  of  Frederick  William 
IV  in  Berlin.  So  it  wasn't  until  July  1844  that  he  was  able  to  work  seriously  on  the 
concerto;  on  2  September  he  reported  to  David  that  he  would  bring  some  new  things  for 
him.  Two  weeks  later  the  concerto  was  finished. 

David  was  Mendelssohn's  adviser  on  matters  of  technical  detail  regarding  the  solo  part; 
he  must  have  motivated  the  composer's  decision  to  avoid  sheer  virtuoso  difficulty  for  its 
own  sake.  In  fact,  David  claimed  that  it  was  these  suggestions  of  his,  which  made  the 
concerto  so  playable,  that  led  to  the  work's  subsequent  popularity.  It  is  no  accident  that 
Mendelssohn's  concerto  remains  the  earliest  Romantic  violin  concerto  that  most  students 
learn. 

At  the  same  time  it  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  the  most  original  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  concertos  ever  written.  The  originality  comes  from  the  new  ways  Mendelssohn 
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found  to  solve  old  formal  problems  of  the  concerto.  Ever  since  Antonio  Vivaldi  had  set  his 
seal  on  the  Baroque  concerto  by  composing  over  500  examples,  certain  features  had  been 
?       passed  on  from  one  generation  and  one  composer  to  another.  Elements  that  worked  in  the 
Baroque  style  became  anachronistic  a  century  later.  First  of  all,  the  traditional  concerto 
built  its  first  movement  on  a  formal  pattern  that  alternated  statements  by  the  full 
orchestra  (ritornellos)  with  sections  featuring  the  soloist.  It  was  an  effective  device  when 
the  ritornellos  were  short  summaries  of  the  musical  material  and  functioned  like  the  pillars 
of  a  bridge  to  anchor  the  free  flight  of  the  soloist.  Even  in  the  time  of  Mozart,  the 
ritornello  principle  worked,  despite  the  greater  length  of  the  concerto,  because  Mozart,  at 
least,  was  able  to  dramatize  the  opposition  between  the  solo  and  the  orchestra,  to  make  the 
soloist  a  musical  personality,  carefully  balanced  against  the  full  ensemble.  But  the 
increasingly  elaborate  form,  now  related  to  sonata  form,  meant  that  the  orchestral 
ritornello  was  getting  longer  and  longer.  Instead  of  waiting  perhaps  a  minute  or  two  to 
hear  the  soloist,  the  audience  had  to  wait  five  minutes  or  more.  Proportions  seemed 
skewed.  In  his  last  two  piano  concertos,  Beethoven  tried  to  change  that  somewhat  by 
introducing  the  soloist  and  establishing  his  personality  at  the  outset,  and  then  proceeding 
with  the  normal  full  orchestral  ritornello.  Mendelssohn  takes  the  much  more  radical  step 
of  dispensing  with  the  tutti  ritornello  entirely,  fusing  the  opening  statement  of  orchestra 
and  soloist  into  a  single  exposition.  This  was  part  of  his  design  from  the  very  beginning. 
Even  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  first  movement  shows  the  two  measures  of  orchestral 
"curtain"  before  the  soloist  introduces  the  principal  theme. 

The  other  problem  of  concerto  form  that  Mendelssohn  attacked  in  a  new  way  was  that 
of  the  cadenza.  Normally,  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  the  orchestra  pauses  on  a 
chord  that  is  the  traditional  signal  for  the  soloist  to  take  off  on  his  own.  Theoretically  only 
two  chords  are  necessary  after  this  point  for  the  movement  to  end  (though  in  practice 
there  is  usually  a  somewhat  longer  coda).  But  everything  comes  to  a  standstill  (as  far  as 
the  composer's  work  is  concerned)  while  we  admire  the  sheer  virtuosity  of  the  soloist, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cadenza  might  be  outrageously  out  of  style  with  the  rest  of  the 
piece  or  that  it  may  be  so  long  and  elaborate  as  to  submerge  entirely  the  composition  it  is 
attached  to.  The  problem  is  not  perhaps  quite  so  serious  when  the  composer  himself 
provides  the  cadenza,  because  it  is  then  at  least  in  an  appropriate  style.  But  the  absurdity 
of  coming  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  movement  and  suddenly  putting  everything  on  hold  is 
unchanged.  Mendelssohn's  solution  is  simple  and  logical — and  utterly  unique.  He  writes 
his  own  cadenza  for  the  first  movement,  but  instead  of  making  it  an  afterthought,  he 
places  it  in  the  heart  of  the  movement,  allowing  the  soloist  the  chance  to  complete  the 
development  and  inaugurate  the  recapitulation!  No  other  cadenza  has  ever  played  so 
central  a  role  in  the  structure  of  a  concerto. 

Finally,  Mendelssohn  was  an  innovator  with  his  concertos  by  choosing  to  link  all  the 
movements  into  one  another  without  a  break,  a  pattern  that  had  been  found  earlier  in 
such  atypical  works  as  Weber's  Konzertstuck  for  piano  and  orchestra,  but  never  in  a 
work  having  the  temerity  to  call  itself  a  concerto.  Yet  we  can't  imagine  the  Liszt  concertos 
and  many  others  without  this  change. 

The  smooth  discourse  of  the  first  movement,  the  way  Mendelssohn  picks  up  short 
motives  from  the  principal  theme  to  punctuate  extensions,  requires  no  highlighting.  But  it 
»,  r  is  worth  pointing  out  one  of  the  loveliest  touches  of  orchestration  at  the  arrival  of  the 


second  theme,  which  is  in  the  relative  major  key  of  G.  Just  before  the  new  key  is  reached, 
the  solo  violin  soars  up  to  high  C  and  then  floats  gently  downward  to  its  very  lowest  note, 
on  the  open  G-string,  as  the  clarinets  and  flutes  sing  the  tranquil  new  melody.  Men- 
delssohn's lovely  touch  here  is  to  use  the  solo  instrument — and  a  violin  at  that,  which  we 
usually  consider  as  belonging  to  the  treble  range — to  supply  the  bass  note,  the  sustained 
G,  under  the  first  phrase;  it  is  an  inversion  of  our  normal  expectations,  and  it  works 
beautifully. 

When  the  first  movement  comes  to  its  vigorous  conclusion,  the  first  bassoon  fails  to  cut 
off  with  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  but  holds  his  note  into  what  would  normally  be  silence. 
The  obvious  intention  here  is  to  forestall  intrusive  applause  after  the  first  movement; 
Mendelssohn  gradually  came  to  believe  that  the  various  movements  of  a  large  work  should 
be  performed  with  as  little  pause  as  possible  between  them,  and  this  was  one  way  to  do  it 
(though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sustained  bassoon  note  has  not  always  prevented 
overeager  audiences  from  breaking  out  in  clapping).  A  few  measures  of  modulation  lead 
naturally  to  C  major  and  the  lyrical  second  movement,  the  character  of  which  darkens 
only  with  the  appearance  of  trumpets  and  timpani,  seconded  by  string  tremolos,  in  the 
middle  section.  Once  again  at  the  end  of  the  movement  there  is  only  the  briefest  possible 
break;  then  the  soloist  and  orchestral  strings  play  a  brief  transition  that  allows  a  return  to 
the  key  of  E  (this  time  in  the  major  mode)  for  the  lively  finale,  one  of  those  brilliantly  light 
and  fleet-footed  examples  of  "fairy  music"  that  Mendelssohn  made  so  uniquely  his  own. 

— S.L. 
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Georges  Bizet 

Suite  from  the  opera  Carmen 


Georges  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold 
Bizet  was  born  in  Paris  on  25 
October  1838  and  died  in 
Bougival,  near  Paris,  on  3  June 
1875.  His  most  successful  work, 
the  opera  Carmen,  was  the  last 
piece  he  composed;  it  was  pre- 
miered in  Paris  on  3  March  1875, 
just  three  months  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  The  two  traditional 
suites  present  selections  from  the 
score  of  the  opera  in  an  order  that 
differs  from  the  original  dramatic 
version,  since  they  are  based  only 
on  considerations  of  musical  vari- 
ety Emil  Paur  led  a  selection  of 
orchestral  excerpts  from  Carmen 
on  Boston  Symphony  tour  perfor- 
mances during  the  1896-97  sea- 
son; the  only  Symphony  Hall 
performances  on  record  were  given 
by  Pierre  Monteux  at  Young  People's  Concerts  in  February  1923.  The  score 
calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling 
English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  snare  drum, 
harp,  and  strings. 

Bizet's  Carmen,  justifiably  one  of  the  most  popular  operas  ever  composed,  aroused 
shivers  of  concern  from  the  director  of  the  Opera-Comique,  where  it  was  first  produced. 
The  Opera-Comique  was,  after  all,  a  family  theater,  a  place  of  long  and  unchanging 
traditions.  The  works  presented  there — lighter  operas  that  were  largely  sung,  but 
contained  spoken  dialogue — had  certain  conventions  that  the  audience  expected:  a 
heroine  of  spotless  purity,  who  might  suffer  at  the  hands  of  Fate  (and  of  Man)  but  would 
eventually  win  out;  a  hero  of  bold  courage  and  unchanging  rectitude  who  usually  comes 
across  as  a  prude,  but  who  naturally  wins  the  girl  in  the  end;  a  villain,  usually  a  baritone  or 
bass,  of  unadulterated  evil  intentions;  and  a  happy  ending. 

Bizet  happily  tossed  each  of  these  conventions  out  the  window  in  selecting  Prosper 
MerimeVs  novel  Carmen  as  the  basis  for  an  opera  and  then  browbeating  his  librettists  to 
give  him  the  realistic  situations  he  wanted — even  to  the  extent  of  writing  some  of  the 
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libretto  himself  when  they  wanted  to  tone  down  the  harsh  and  realistic  story  of  the  moral 
decline  of  a  simple  country  boy  to  a  deserter,  smuggler,  and  eventually  tormented 
murderer.  Although  the  librettists  Meilhac  and  Halevy  created  a  pure  heroine,  Micaela,  as 
a  foil  to  the  seductive  Carmen,  Bizet  gave  her  music  in  the  spirit  of  Gounod  that  made  her 
come  across  as  vapid;  he  was  interested  in  the  gypsy  girl,  Carmen,  who  was  the  opposite 
of  everything  the  Opera-Comique  stood  for  in  family  entertainment.  Other  operas  (notably 
Traviata)  had  depicted  women  whose  morals  were  less  than  impeccable,  but  Bizet  actually 
showed  Carmen  seducing  Jose  right  on  stage  during  the  course  of  the  first  act — the  first 
step  in  his  moral  decline.  Carmen's  love  is  capricious  and  intense;  it  leads  men  to  vie  for 
her  favors.  In  the  end,  it  leads  to  her  murder — and  on  stage  to  boot!  One  of  the  directors 
of  the  company  is  said  to  have  resigned  because  he  could  not  persuade  Bizet  to  give 
Carmen  a  happy  ending! 

Nobody  knew  quite  what  to  make  of  it.  The  librettists  had  worked  for  years  with 
Offenbach,  and  audiences  expected  something  light  and  frothy.  As  each  of  the  four  acts 
went  on,  the  audience  became  quieter  and  quieter,  until  there  was  nearly  dead  silence  at 
the  end.  Though  the  work  was  performed  forty-three  times  that  season,  it  never  filled  the 
house,  and  the  management  was  reduced  virtually  to  giving  tickets  away.  By  the  time  the 
run  had  ended,  the  composer  was  dead,  an  apparent  failure. 


Celestine  Galli-Marie,  the  first  Carmen 


But  soon  thereafter — in  October  the  same  year — a  production  in  Vienna  began  the 
opera's  worldwide  march  of  success.  Yet  it  was  not  the  same  opera  that  Bizet  had  written 
for  Paris.  In  between  musical  numbers,  the  plot  at  the  Opera-Comique  had  been  told  in 
spoken  dialogue,  which  had  revealed  many  things  about  the  backgrounds  and  relation- 
ships of  the  characters  and  about  their  motivations.  For  the  Vienna  Opera  the  work  had  to 
be  sung  throughout,  so  the  manager  commissioned  Ernest  Guiraud  to  create  recitative  to 
replace  the  dialogue.  Guiraud  went  about  his  task  seriously;  he  quoted  many  of  Bizet's 
musical  ideas,  and  he  attempted  to  imitate  his  style.  But  inevitably  he  had  to  cut  so  much 
from  the  dialogue  that  many  of  the  sharp  points  of  the  drama  got  blunted.  Yet  this  is  how 
Carmen  became  known  to  the  world  at  large.  Recently  there  has  been  a  welcome  trend  to 
return  to  Bizet's  original  form,  which  remains  one  of  the  most  effective  operas  ever 
written,  equally  successful  in  musical  and  theatrical  terms. 

The  orchestral  suites  include  a  wealth  of  music  from  Bizet's  score  and  point  out  one  of 
his  greatest  strengths  as  an  opera  composer:  the  variety  and  effectiveness  of  his 
orchestration,  which  reveals  character  at  the  same  time  that  it  underlines  mood.  The 
selection  to  be  performed  here  begins  with  the  passage  known  as  Les  Toreadors,  the 
introduction  to  Act  I  of  the  opera,  which  presents  the  bustling  music  of  the  toreadors  and 
especially  the  famous  song  of  Escamillo,  who  is  perfectly  aware  that  no  bull  is  a  match  for 
him — and  no  woman  either.  The  Prelude  to  Act  I  presents  the  musical  idea  often 
described  as  "Fate,"  the  one  factor  over  which  Carmen  has  no  control.  The  Aragonaise  is 
a  lively  dance  number  that  introduces  the  final  act  with  its  colorful  setting  just  outside  the 
bull  ring.  The  Intermezzo  that  precedes  Act  III  is  of  a  chaste  simplicity  that  suggests 
Jose's  hometown  sweetheart  Micaela,  who  in  the  act  to  come  will  make  one  last  vain 
attempt  to  get  him  to  return  home  to  his  dying  mother.  The  Habanera  is  perhaps  the  most 
famous  number  in  the  score,  with  its  characteristic  dance  rhythm  underlying  the 
seductive  melody  that  slinks  chromatically  down  the  scale.  Ironically,  it  is  not  an  original 
tune  by  Bizet.  He  had  apparently  heard  and  subconsciously  recalled  a  song  entitled  El 
Arreglito  oil  la  Promesse  de  mariage  by  a  Spanish-American  composer  named  Sebastian 
Yradier  (1809-65).  Having  heard  it  sung  as  a  folk  song,  Bizet  based  the  Habanera  on 
what  he  recalled  of  it.  When  its  authorship  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  duly  added  a 
footnote  to  the  published  score  to  set  the  matter  straight.  Yet  Bizet's  version  turns  a  little 
drawing-room  genre  piece  into  a  passage  of  dramatic  genius,  highlighting  its  erotic  quality, 
which  perfectly  characterizes  his  capricious  heroine.  The  Gypsy  Dance  opens  Act  II  of  the 
opera,  setting  the  scene  in  the  tavern  of  Lillas  Pastia,  where  all  sorts  of  things  are  going 
on,  both  above-board  and  otherwise.  It  brings  the  suite  to  an  appropriately  colorful  close. 

— S.  L. 
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Pablo  de  Sarasate 

Zigeunerweisen,  Opus  20 


Pablo  Martin  Meliton  de  Sarasate  y  Navascuez  was  born  in  Pamplona,  Spain, 
on  10  March  1844  and  died  in  Biarritz  on  20  September  1908.  Zigeunerweisen 
("Gypsy  Airs")  was  published  in  1878.  The  composer  certainly  created  the 
work  for  his  own  virtuosic  technique,  and  he  gave  the  premiere.  As  a  virtuoso 
popular  showpiece,  Zigeunerweisen  receives  many  performances,  but  not  usu- 
ally in  the  context  of  a  subscription  series.  The  only  previous  performance 
listed  in  Boston  Symphony  records  was  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  directed  by 
Erich  Leinsdorfin  1968,  when  the  soloist  was  Jack  Benny!  In  addition  to  the 
solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons, 
horns,  and  trumpets,  plus  timpani,  optional  triangle,  and  strings. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first-act  finale  of  Emmerich  Kalman's  wonderful  1924 
operetta  Countess  Maritza,  the  hero,  who  seems  to  have  lost  all  possibility  of 
gaining  the  countess's  love,  cries  out,  "Komm,  Zigan!  Spiel  mir  was  vor!" 
("Come,  gypsies!  Play  something  for  me!")  And  sure  enough,  a  crew  of  gypsy 
musicians  obligingly  appears  to  launch  into  one  of  the  show's  hit  tunes,  guaranteed 
to  drive  away  the  hero's  despair,  while  its  echoes  later  in  the  finale  even  begin  to 
attract  the  attentions  of  the  stony  coun- 
tess herself. 

If  we  could  credit  the  make-believe 
world  of  Kalman's  operettas,  Hungary 
was  filled  with  gypsies  of  the  rarest 
musical  talent,  who  could  always  be 
counted  on  for  a  sweetly  rhythmic  melo- 
dy, tinged  with  sadness  at  first,  but  then 
turning  paprika-fiery  in  a  brilliant  burst 
of  decoration  and  energy,  so  that  the 
listener  could  not  but  forget  his  cares. 
Yet  Kalman  was  only  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  composers  who  played  on  the 
image  of  the  musical  gypsy  (the  last  on 
the  international  scene,  anyway;  this 
music  can  still  be  heard  at  almost  any 
cafe  in  Budapest!).  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  international  style  of  gypsy 
music,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
musical  activity  of  gypsies  in  Hungary 
led  everyone  to  equate  "Hungarian 
music"  with  "gypsy  music,"  an  idea  that 
was  spread  across  the  musical  world  by 
the  Hungarian  rhapsodies  of  Franz  Liszt, 
then  taken  up  by  Brahms  and  other 
"serious"  composers  before  becoming 
part  and  parcel  of  the  operetta  from 


Johann  Strauss  {The  Gypsy  Baron)  to  Lehar  and  Kalman — and  even  to  America  in  Victor 
Herbert's  The  Fortune  Teller,  which  contains  a  number — "Romany  Life" — that  can  match 
anything  found  in  the  Viennese  operetta. 

So  "gypsy  music"  was  widespread  and  popular  as  a  kind  of  accessible  exoticism.  And 
when  a  superstar  virtuoso  chose  to  create  music  of  the  greatest  flash  and  brilliance  to  show 
off  his  technique,  it  was  no  surprise  that  he  chose  to  write  at  least  once  in  a  style  that 
favored  such  virtuosity  from  the  outset,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  increasing  speed  and 
elaborating  the  melodies.  Pablo  de  Sarasate  was  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  musician  who  received  the  dedications  of  an  astonishing  number  of 
virtuoso  showpieces,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  the  repertory — among  them  Bruch's 
Second  Concerto  and  Scottish  Fantasy,  Saint-Saens's  First  and  Third  concertos  and  the 
Introduction  and  Rondo  capriccioso,  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole,  Joachim's  Variations 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  Wieniawski's  Second  Concerto.  He  was  not  himself  a  great 
composer.  His  reworkings  of  other  compositions  such  as  his  fantasy  on  Bizet's  Carmen 
display  an  extraordinary  technique,  but  the  credit  for  the  actual  musical  invention  must 
go  to  Bizet,  not  to  Sarasate.  Still,  the  selection  of  gypsy  melodies  for  his  most  famous 
piece,  Zigeunerweisen,  reveals  a  canny  awareness  of  overall  musical  effect,  and  Sara- 
sate's  ability  to  show  off  the  soloist  in  various  guises  through  the  changes  of  mood  and 
tempo  resulted  in  a  virtuoso  showpiece  that  remains  indispensable. 

— S.L. 
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The  best  place  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  masterpiece 
of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitterness, 
Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  that  by  David 
Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  It 
captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special  flair.  For  an 
informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer 
to  take  into  account  all  the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it 
has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before 
long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography  is  the  two- volume  study  Berlioz  and 
the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one- 
volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new 
edition  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's 
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work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  Sir  Colin  Davis's  first-rate  disc  of 
Berlioz  overtures  with  the  London  Symphony  (including  Waverley,  Le  Corsaire,  Roman 
Carnival,  Les  Francs-Juges,  and  King  Lear)  has  just  been  reissued  by  Philips  on  its  mid- 
priced  Sequenza  label. 

Philip  RadclifFe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is 
a  good  basic  guide,  though  perhaps  overly  sketchy  on  the  biographical  side.  The  fullest 
recent  biography  is  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  A  New  Image  of  the  Composer  and  his 
Age  (Greenwood),  especially  good  on  the  background,  not  so  revealing  for  the  music. 
Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded  the  Mendelssohn  concerto  with  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Andre  Previn  (with  Max  Bruch's  Violin  Concerto  No.  1  in 
G  minor;  Angel).  Isaac  Stern  has  recorded  the  concerto  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  (CBS).  Jascha  Heifetz's  recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
conducted  by  Charles  Munch  (RCA). 

The  best  book  on  Bizet  is  the  most  recent  edition  of  Winton  Dean's  study,  originally 
written  for  the  Master  Musicians  series  in  the  1940s  but  largely  rewritten  in  the  light  of  a 
massive  amount  of  new  source  material.  (Dean  is  also  responsible  for  the  fine  Bizet  article 
in  The  New  Grove.)  The  new  material,  including  a  great  many  of  Bizet's  own  letters,  was 
discovered  and  first  investigated  by  Mina  Curtiss  in  Bizet  and  His  World  (Knopf),  which 
is  also  rich  in  material  about  the  composer's  milieu.  As  for  recordings,  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham,  a  great  Bizet  conductor,  recorded  the  first  suite  only  with  the  French  National 
Orchestra  (Seraphim).  For  both  suites  (and  the  music  from  LArlesienne  to  boot)  try  Igor 
Markevitch  with  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  on  the  budget  Philips  Festivo,  Neville  Mar- 
riner  with  the  London  Symphony  on  Philips,  or  Leopold  Stokowski  with  the  National 
Philharmonic  on  Columbia. 

There  is  relatively  little  in  English  about  Sarasate,  though  the  Memoirs  of  Carl  Flesch 
provide  some  information,  as  does  G.  Woolley's  article  "Pablo  de  Sarasate:  his  Historical 
Significance"  in  Music  and  Letters  for  1955.  Itzhak  Perlman  has  recorded  the  Zigeuner- 
weisen  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  and  Andre  Previn  (Angel;  coupled  with  Goldmark's 
Concerto  No.  1);  for  a  fuller  selection  of  Sarasate's  original  compositions  and  transcrip- 
tions, Aaron  Rosand  has  recorded  the  Zigeunerweisen,  the  Carmen  Fantasy,  Navarra  for 
two  violins,  and  some  of  the  Spanish  Dances  (Turnabout). 

— S.L. 
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Frank  Glickman 

Each  year,  the  BSO  will  rely  on  the  talents  of  an  outstanding  graphic  designer  to 
offer  an  interpretation  of  the  Opening  Night  Gala  theme. 

This  year's  designer,  Frank  Glickman,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  and  Yale  University's  School  of  Art  and  Architecture.  Mr.  Glickman's 
design  of  Herald  magazine  for  the  former  Boston  Herald  won  him  the  Boston  Art 
Directors'  Club  gold  medal;  other  honors  have  included  Hatch  awards  as  well  as 
awards  from  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  and  the  New  York  Art 
Directors'  Club. 

Mr.  Glickman,  who  is  art  director  of  Moment  magazine,  has  completed  design 
assignments  for  clients  in  fields  as  diverse  as  the  performing  arts,  medicine, 
education,  community  development,  high  technology,  and  genetic  research.  His 
clients  have  included  Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  Joslin  Diabetes  Foundation,  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  GenRad, 
Baird,  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  Avco,  the  Harvard  Business  Review,  and  New 
England  Electric. 

The  Gala  Committee  and  Mr.  Glickman  wish  to  thank  Typographic  House; 
Lindenmyer  Paper  Company;  Daniels  Printing  Company;  Adolf  Bauer,  Inc.,  foil 
stamping;  and  Richard  Lipton,  calligrapher,  for  their  generous  support  and 
expertise  in  helping  to  realize  this  year's  Gala  theme  in  print. 


Itzhak  Perlman 


Itzhak  Perlman's  hold  on  the  public  imagina- 
tion stems  from  a  unique  combination  of  tal- 
ent, charm,  and  humanity  quite  unrivaled  in 
our  time.  The  young  Israeli-born  violinist's 
artistic  credentials  are  supreme,  but  since  his 
initial  appearance  on  the  famed  Ed  Sullivan 
Show  in  1958,  his  personality  has  combined 
with  his  technique  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  an  artistic  force  of  unique  and  compel- 
ling nature.  Mr.  Perlman  has  been  heard  with 
every  major  orchestra  in  the  world,  on  most  of 
the  great  concert  stages  either  alone  or  in 
close  collaboration  with  great  artists,  on  count- 
less national  television  shows,  and  in  recording 
studios  here  and  abroad.  On  every  occasion, 
he  has  displayed  not  only  the  gifts  that  make 
him  a  great  musician,  but  also  those  that  make 
him  a  great  man.  In  1981,  the  International 
Year  of  the  Disabled  Person,  Mr.  Perlman's 
presence  on  stage,  on  camera,  and  in  personal 
appearances  of  all  kinds  spoke  eloquently  for 
the  cause  of  the  handicapped  and  disabled.  He 
champions  this  cause,  and  his  devotion  to  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  his  life. 

Born  in  Israel  in  1945,  Itzhak  Perlman 
completed  his  initial  training  at  the  Academy 
of  Music  in  Tel  Aviv.  Following  study  at  the 
Juilliard  School  in  New  York  with  Ivan 
Galamian  and  Dorothy  Delay,  he  won  the  pres- 
tigious Leventritt  Competition  and  began  his 
international  career.  After  a  return  to  Israel, 
which  Time  magazine  hailed  as  "the  return  of 
the  prodigy,"  Mr.  Perlman  joined  the  ranks  of 
superstar  performers  known  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  not  just  his  flawless  technique  that 
commands  this  position;  it  is  his  communica- 
tion of  the  sheer  joy  of  making  music  that  is 
evident  in  his  appearance,  whether  alone  or 
with  distinguished  colleagues  in  chamber 
music  or  orchestral  repertoire.  Mr.  Perlman 
has  won  numerous  Grammy  awards  for  his 
recordings,  and  his  records  appear  regularly 
on  the  best-seller  charts.  His  recordings  are  on 


EMI,  Angel,  CBS  Masterworks,  London/ 
Decca,  RCA,  and  Deutsche  Grammophon.  His 
repertoire  is  vast,  encompassing  all  the  stand- 
ard violin  literature,  as  well  as  many  works  by 
new  composers,  whose  efforts  he  has  cham- 
pioned. Among  the  works  written  expressly  for 
him  are  the  Robert  Starer  and  Earl  Kim  violin 
concertos  recorded  last  April  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Perlman  was  selected  as  "Musician  of  the 
Year"  and  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Musical 
America's  Annual  Directory  of  Music  and 
Musicians  for  1981.  He  lives  in  New  York  with 
his  wife  Toby  and  their  four  children. 

Mr.  Perlman's  association  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  dates  back  to  1966  and 
1967,  when  he  performed  and  recorded  the 


Tchaikovsky,  Sibelius,  and  Prokofiev  Second 
violin  concertos  with  Erich  Leinsdorf.  These 
recordings,  and  the  Dvorak  Opus  11  Romai' 
have  been  reissued  on  RCA  Gold  Seal.  In 
recent  seasons  he  has  performed  music  of 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Stravinsky,  Berg,  Starer, 
and  Saint-Saens  with  the  orchestra,  giving  the 
world  premiere  of  Robert  Starer's  concerto  in 
October  1981,  and  participating  in  the  Gala 
Centennial  Concert  celebrating  the  BSO's 
hundredth  birthday  that  same  month.  His 
recording  of  the  Alban  Berg  and  Igor 
Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  won  the  1981  Grammy  award 
for  Best  Classical  Performance  by  an  Instru- 
mental Soloist  with  Orchestra. 


Itzhak  Perlman  and  Seiji  Ozawa  during  playback  sessions  for  the  Kim  and 
Starer  concertos  recorded  last  April 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 
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FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  <fj£m 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617)#bk 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02116 


Enclosed  is:  $_ 
tickets  to 


.for 
.Series. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL . 


Single  tickets  if  available,  are 
$5.00  each.  For  additional 
information,  call  Youth 
Activities  at  266-1492. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE  . 


DAY  PHONE . 
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Business  Leadership  Dinner,  5  October 


The  Boston  Symphony's  Business  and  Professional  Leadership  Program  Committee, 
chaired  by  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman,  is  hosting  a  Business  Leadership  Dinner  for 
businessmen  and  professionals  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  BSO  on  Wednesday 
evening,  5  October  at  Symphony  Hall.  For  further  information  about  the  dinner  please 
call  Mr.  Krentzman  at  332-3141  or  Eric  Sanders,  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
1983-84  Season  at  Jordan  Hall 


This  year  will  mark  the  twentieth-anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  The  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  the  principal  players  of  a 
major  orchestra,  the  Chamber  Players  will  present  a  subscription  series  of  three  concerts 
at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  p.m.  Series  tickets  to  all  three  concerts  are 
priced  at  $27.50,  $21,  and  $16.  Dates  and  programs  are: 

November  13, 1983 

Debussy  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 

Zemlinsky  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  3 

C.  Schumann        Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  22 
Brahms  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  60 

January  15, 1984 

Smetana  Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  1 5 

Mozart  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


March  18, 

1984 

Handel 

Deutsche  Lieder 

Carter 

Woodwind  Quintet 

Ravel 

Chansons  madecasses 

Brahms 

Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  piano  and  viola  obbligato,  Opus  9 1 

Dvorak 

String  Sextet  in  A,  Opus  48 

Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  joins  the  Chamber  Players  for  all  three  programs.  Mezzo-soprano 
Jan  DeGaetani  is  featured  on  the  March  18  program.  For  ticket  information,  please 
contact  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 
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"Know  Your  Orchestra"  1983 


The  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book  will 
be  available  in  Symphony  Hall  early  this  season.  The  book  will  include  biographies  and 
pictures  of  each  BSO  member,  as  well  as  brief  articles  on  the  history  and  makeup  of  the 
orchestra.  The  1983  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book  is  a  project  of  the  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Council  Doings 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  sponsors  three  programs  which  are 
designed  to  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  BSO  concerts  and  your  appreciation  of  music  in 
general.  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  offers  a  series  of  four  luncheon  talks  on  Friday 
afternoons  at  12:15  p.m.  Dates  are  7  October,  16  December,  17  February,  and  13  April. 
A  series  ticket  is  $50;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  with  Luise  Vosgerchian,  former  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Music  Department,  focus  on  the  day's  concert  program  and  are  also  held  on  Friday 
afternoons  beginning  at  12:15.  Dates  are  14  October,  18  November,  9  December, 
20  January,  24  February,  and  30  March.  A  series  ticket  for  all  six  lecture-luncheons  is 
$75;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers  with  members  of  the  orchestra  and  BSO  staff  offer  a  series  of 
buffet  dinners  in  conjunction  with  the  weekday-evening  concerts.  Starting  time  is  6:30 
p.m.  A  series  ticket  is  $40;  single  tickets  are  $15.50.  Dates  and  series  are: 


Tuesday  'B'  4  October,  29  November,  24  January 

Tuesday  'C  1 1  October,  22  November,  28  February 

Thursday  'A'  1 5  December,  1 5  March,  5  April 

Thursday  'B'  5  January,  16  February,  12  April 

Thursday  '10'  17  November,  26  January,  22  March 

All  programs  are  held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  cost  includes  a 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  reservations  or 
further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617) 
266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
exhibit,  which  will  run  through  17  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries. 


BSO  Prelude  Concerts  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  reminds  its  subscribers  that  once  again,  during  the 
1983-84  season,  members  of  the  BSO  will  perform  pre-symphony  chamber  recitals  in  the 
Cabot-Cahners  Room  of  Symphony  Hall  prior  to  certain  concerts  on  the  following 
subscription  series:  Tuesday  'B';  Tuesday  'C;  Thursday  'A';  Thursday  '10';  Saturday 
'Odd';  and  Saturday  'Even'. 

This  unique  series  of  chamber  music  programs  offers  a  special  opportunity  for 
concertgoers  to  become  acquainted  with  individual  members  of  the  orchestra  while 
enjoying  programs  designed  as  artistic  complements  to  the  evening's  symphonic  perfor- 
mance. Subscribers  are  invited  to  arrive  as  of  5:15  p.m.  and  may  purchase  cocktails  until 
the  start  of  the  concert  at  6  p.m.  Following  the  hour-long  performance,  a  catered  dinner, 
included  in  the  price  of  your  ticket,  is  served  in  the  Cohen  Annex  with  plenty  of  time  for 
comfortable  seating  for  the  8  p.m.  Boston  Symphony  concert. 

All  subscribers  will  be  mailed  information  about  the  BSO  Prelude  Concerts  before  the 
end  of  September.  To  find  out  more,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at 
(617)266-1492. 


Gift  Opportunities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development  Office  has  scheduled  a  series  of  planned- 
giving  seminars  to  be  conducted  by  Planned  Giving  Consultant  John  Brown  in  conjunction 
with  the  subscription  concert  series  this  fall. 

The  Development  Office  has  also  recently  made  available  a  booklet  describing  the 
many  opportunities  offered  by  the  orchestra  for  establishing  permanent  endowments  to 
fund  specific  activities  ranging  from  orchestra  chairs  to  special  concerts  as  well  as  seats 
and  spaces  at  both  Symphony  Hall  and  Tangle  wood.  In  addition  it  has  information  for 
donors  who  wish  to  join  the  Higginson  Society,  which  honors  support  of  annual  gifts  of 
$1,000  or  more. 

Please  contact  the  Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492  if  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  these  or  other  BSO  giving  programs. 


Selling  Like  Hotcakes 


Sales  of  The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook  show  that  the  orchestra's  fame  is  spreading 
through  previously  unsung  culinary  skills.  According  to  Cookbook  Committee  Vice- 
Chairman  Margaret  Remick,  more  than  2,600  copies  have  been  sold  since  the  book  was 
published  this  past  June,  bringing  in  gross  sales  of  some  $47,000.  The  cookbook  is 
i  available  at  $18.95  by  mailing  your  check  made  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
|  tra"  to  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
.  Please  add  5%  sales  tax  if  you  are  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  $2  for  postage  and 
i  handling  per  book.  The  book  contains  500  recipes  chosen  from  1,300  favorites  submitted 
by  BSO  players  and  their  families,  guest  artists,  selected  Boston  and  Berkshire  restau- 
i  rants,  volunteers,  staff,  and  other  BSO  family  members.  Among  the  distinguished  list  of 
(contributors  are  Vera  Ozawa,  John  and  Samantha  Williams,  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer, 
'  Joseph  Silverstein,  Jessye  Norman,  Sherrill  Milnes,  David  del  Tredici,  and  John  Cage. 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Syrc 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  fc 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seaso 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followec 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv 
ing  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 


«  i 


season. 


As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphom 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's  * 
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J1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
[nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
llChinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
iweek  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
rlmonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
(Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
land  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
jcians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
J1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
jtour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
(recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
iphony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
^dredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
*;tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
i  !to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
iland  in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
icareer.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
!  j  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
I  jFrench  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
jmonia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Fin 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degree 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

3ST0N  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

I  Max  Hobart 

I     Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

I     Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

I  Cecylia  Arzewski 

|     Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

i  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

i     John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

j  Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

j     Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

i   Gottfried  Wilfinger 
;  Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

)     Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

\  Sheldon  Rotenberg 
!  Alfred  Schneider 
1  Raymond  Sird 
j  Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

.  Second  Violins 

i  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

j    Fahnestock  chair 

fcjikVyacheslav  Uritsky 

|     Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

i  Ronald  Knudsen 
\  Joseph  McGauley 
i  Leonard  Moss 
i  Laszlo  Nagy 
'■  Michael  Vitale 
;:  Harvey  Seigel 
:  Jerome  Rosen 
:  Sheila  Fiekowsky 
i:  Gerald  Elias 
j:  Ronan  Lefkowitz 
!:  Nancy  Bracken 
:  Joel  Smirnoff 
Jennie  Shames 
,:  Nisanne  Lowe 
|  Aza  Raykhtsaum 
■j»Nancy  Mathis 

!  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
,  i  seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 
Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Charles  Daval 

Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 

Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


V     r-J 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler— culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti-  I 
nental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud  i 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ-' 
ment  of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  wnu  | 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  hal 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  conter 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  mus 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abro 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdoi 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  direct? 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1984' 


spi*.: 


^~*w     vfivi  Now  in  the  planning  stage  -  an  even  more  exciting  "Presidents  at 

I  N^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

V^  J         "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
\^S  sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 
Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 
Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 
at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact:  * 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


James  Cleary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983' 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  O.  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 
Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.  Bell 
President 

**Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 
Managing  Director 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  J  r. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 

President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L  Burr 
General  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L  Foster,  D.  V.M. 
President 

••Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 
President 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 
President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 
President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
VP  &  Treasurer 

••Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
President 


nm 

iJyiuitecnCorporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

President 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 

President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 
President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

"Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Managing  Partner 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L  Brown 
Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
Chairman 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Marks  International 

Harry  L.  Marks 
Chairman 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

**  Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smitn 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

"Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 
President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 
President 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

.  Arthur  L  Goldstein 

President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
President 


Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 
President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 
President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W.  P ollack 
President 

**  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R  Heaslip 
President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

** Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L  Phillips 
Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

**  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S.  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 
Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
President 

**ToucheRoss&  Co. 

James  T.  McBride 
Partner-in- Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 

Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

R  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
President  &  CEO 

WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
VP&GenMgr. 

WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

"WNEV-TV 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Vice  Chairman  &  Treasurer 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc 

Paul  Montrone 
President 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 
President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
President 


PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  12, 1984 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

LINCOLN-MERCURY 

DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

IS  PROUD  TO  BE 

A  SPONSOR  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

FOR  1983-84 


DEALER 
4OWERTlS\t*G 
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i  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

!•  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Friday,  30  September  at  2 
Saturday,  1  October  at  8 

I!  SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


VERDI 


Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 


IVES 


Three  Places  in  New  England 

I.  The  'St.  Gaudens'  in  Boston  Common 

(Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  his  Colored  Regiment) 
II.   Putnam's  Camp,  Redding,  Connecticut 
III.  The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


jFriday's  concert  will  end  about  3:40  and  Saturday's  about  9:40. 

jPhilips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

jBaldwin  piano 

iPlease  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

(The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
!by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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DIAMONDS  ARE  A  SYMPHONY'S  BEST  FRIEND. 


*o 


9 W^fc^WTrUU-'j 


Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  x  131 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Tuesday,  4  October  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


&^± 


BEETHOVEN 


Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 

Allegro  con  brio 

Largo 

Rondo:  Allegro  scherzando 

RUDOLF  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:45. 

Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  35. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Rudolf  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Tuesday  'B' 


■'■■  m  mm 


In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  salute  to 

the  proud  tradition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

and  our  best  wishes 

for  a  triumphant 

hundred-and-third  season. 


Jordan  marsh 


fatr 


<ia 


I 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Giuseppe  Verdi 

Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 


Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  Roncole, 
near  Bussetto,  Italy,  on  9  or  10  Septem- 
ber 1813  and  died  in  Milan  on  27  Janu- 
ary 1901.  He  composed  his  grand  opera 
Les  Vepres  siciliennes,  more  familiarly 
known  by  its  Italian  title  I  vespri 
siciliani,  to  a  libretto  by  Eugene  Scribe 
and  Charles  Duveyrier  for  the  Paris 
Opera  during  1854  and  early  1855.  It 
was  produced  in  Paris  on  13  June  1855. 
Jorge  Mester  conducted  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  of  the  overture 
on  27  and  28  October  1967;  Sherrill 
Milnes  conducted  the  only  other  per- 
formance at  a  Tanglewood  on  Parade 
concert  in  August  1980.  The  score  calls 
for  piccolo  and  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and 
strings. 

The  story  of  the  "Sicilian  vespers"  was  a  favorite  one  in  Risorgimento  Italy,  struggling 
to  throw  off  Austrian  political  domination  and  achieve  national  unity,  since  the  plot  dealt 
with  an  earlier  uprising  against  foreign  domination:  the  French  army  that  supported  the 
Papal  cause  against  supporters  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  Palermo  on  Easter  Monday,  30 
March  1282,  that  crowds  of  citizens  at  a  festival  in  the  plaza  outside  the  church  suddenly 
attacked  a  French  soldier,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  hated  occupying  power,  for 
insulting  the  wife  of  a  local  tradesman.  Other  Frenchmen,  coming  to  avenge  their 
comrade,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  angry  crowd  of  Sicilians  armed  with  daggers 
and  swords.  Just  as  the  vesper  bells  rang,  the  group  of  Frenchmen  was  massacred  in  the 
square.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  uncoordinated  rebellion  throughout  the  island;  it 
eventually  marked  the  end  of  French  control  in  southern  Italy. 

Such  a  plot  was  a  natural  for  a  patriotic  Italian  composer  during  the  mid-1850s,  when 
the  country  was  still  under  foreign  control.  Yet  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  has  turned  out  to 
be  among  the  least  frequently  performed  of  all  the  operas  of  Giuseppe  Verdi — who  is, 
after  all,  among  the  most  frequently  performed  of  all  opera  composers.  What  happened? 

The  main  problem  lies  in  the  special  tradition  into  which  it  falls — Grand  Opera.  We 
tend  to  use  the  term  loosely  to  refer  to  almost  any  operatic  performance  that  is  sung 
throughout.  Strictly  speaking  it  should  be  restricted  to  a  type  that  had  begun  in  Paris  in 
1831  with  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable:  operas  in  five  acts,  with  a  full  ballet,  usually 
based  on  a  historical  subject,  and  mounted  with  the  utmost  lavishness.  Meyerbeer  was  the 
most  successful  composer.  For  the  next  quarter-century  only  a  handful  of  works  proved 
successful  enough  to  pay  for  their  costs  of  production  (in  addition  to  Robert,  Halevy's  La 
Juive,  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots  in  the  1830s,  Donizetti's  La  Favorite,  and  Meyer- 
beer's Le  Prophete  in  the  1840s).  There  was  at  least  one  new  work  a  year  (rarely  more 
than  one,  given  the  cost!),  and  most  of  them  had  been  spectacular  failures.  By  the 
mid-1850s  tastes  were  changing.  The  most  forward-looking  composers  were  writing  for 
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the  Opera-Comique,  and  Offenbach  had  started  composing  witty  parodies  of  grand  opera 
that  effectively  burst  the  balloon  of  the  Opera.  There  was,  then,  a  definite  risk  involved  in 
writing  a  grand  opera — the  form  itself  was  becoming  a  dinosaur,  on  the  way  to  extinction. 
Yet  success  at  the  Opera  was  universally  recognized  as  marking  the  arrival  of  a  composer 
in  the  international  arena. 

Verdi  was  eager  to  achieve  such  a  triumph;  early  in  1852  he  signed  a  contract  for  a 
grand  opera.  By  this  time  he  had  enough  of  a  reputation — with  Rigoletto  especially — 
that  he  could  make  some  demands.  He  insisted  that  the  libretto  must  be  by  Eugene  Scribe 
himself,  not  one  of  his  assistants.  By  this  time,  Scribe,  one  of  the  most  famous  playwrights 
of  the  day,  had  few  tricks  up  his  sleeve  any  more.  He  came  up  with  the  labor-saving  idea 
of  rehashing  an  old  libretto,  Le  Due  d'Albe,  dealing  with  Spanish  oppression  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Donizetti  had  actually  begun  an  opera  on  the 
text  but  never  finished  it.  The  Verdi  commission  gave  Scribe  a  chance  to  reuse  the 
material,  changing  the  setting  to  Italy  and  the  names  of  the  main  characters.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  final  plot  of  the  opera  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  historical  events! 
Heaven  help  the  student  who  uses  Scribe's  libretto  to  help  him  understand  what  happened! 

Verdi  found  the  writing  of  so  large  an  opera  a  serious  strain.  At  one  point  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "I  have  barely  written  four  acts  of  my  French  opera.  I  still  have  to  do  the  fifth,  the 
ballet,  and  the  instrumentation.  When  I've  finished  I  shall  be  very  happy.  An  opera  for  the 
Opera  is  enough  work  to  kill  a  bull.  Five  hours  of  music?  Hauf  .  .  ."  By  the  time  it  was  in 
rehearsal,  Verdi  was  becoming  disillusioned.  Despite  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
Scribe  over  the  details  of  the  libretto,  author  and  composer  were  simply  too  different  in 
their  theatrical  tastes  to  collaborate  with  much  success.  Scribe  sought  grandeur  and 
splendid  effects,  often  with  characters  who  were  cardboard  figures;  Verdi  wanted  personal 
feelings,  passions,  psychological  treatment  above  all,  something  he  would  not  find  in 
Scribe  (as,  perhaps,  he  should  have  known). 

Still,  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  was  received  with  considerable  favor,  especially  from 
French  musicians.  Adolphe  Adam  declared  that  it  had  converted  him  to  Verdi's  music, 
and  Berlioz  wrote  a  highly  enthusiastic  review: 

Without  casting  a  slur  on  the  merits  of  //  trovatore  and  of  so  many  other  moving 
works  of  his,  it  must  be  agreed  that  in  the  Vepres,  the  penetrating  intensity  of 
melodic  expression,  the  sumptuous  variety,  the  judicious  sobriety  of  the  orches- 
tration, the  amplitude,  the  poetic  sonority  of  his  morceaux  d'ensemble,  the  warm 
colors  glowing  everywhere  and  that  sense  of  power,  impassioned  but  slow  to  deploy 
itself,  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Verdi's  genius,  stamp  the  whole  work  with  a 
grandeur,  a  sovereign  majesty  more  marked  than  in  the  composer's  previous 
creations. 

Strong  words!  And  surprising  to  us,  who  almost  never  have  a  chance  to  see  Verdi's  work 
on  the  stage.  And  even  in  the  rare  revivals,  we  don't  hear  the  opera  Verdi  wrote  because 
performances  are  all  too  often  in  Italian  rather  than  French,  the  language  that  Verdi 
actually  had  in  front  of  him  and  in  his  mind  as  he  conceived  this  music.  The  rhythm  of 
French  poetry — so  much  more  flexible  than  that  of  Italian  librettos — actually  affected 
Verdi's  own  melodic  treatment.  It  was  thus  indefensible  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to 
revive  Les  Vepres  a  few  years  ago  in  Italian.  Yet  we  shouldn't  be  surprised;  we  still 
encounter  Verdi's  next  grand  opera,  Don  Carlos,  a  much  greater  work,  almost  invariably 
in  Italian,  although  Verdi  composed  it  entirely  in  French. 

The  overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  is  the  last  full-scale  overture  that  Verdi  was  to 
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write  (he  did  complete  an  overture  to  Aida,  but  later  withdrew  it  in  favor  of  the  prelude 
that  now  introduces  the  work).  It  is  a  grand  and  monumental  movement,  drawing  upon 
themes  from  the  opera.  There  is  not  much  point  in  identifying  the  source  of  all  of  the 
melodies  here,  but  it  is  worth  drawing  attention  to  the  tiny  rhythmic  figure  that  dominates 
the  slow  introduction  and  many  other  passages  in  the  overture,  two  quick  thirty-second 
notes  leading  to  an  accented  beat:  da-da-DUM.  This  has  traditionally  been  associated  with 
the  idea  of  death,  and  in  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  Verdi  uses  it  consistently  and  with  chilling 
immediacy.  Following  the  slow  introduction,  the  Allegro  agitato  is  based  on  music  that 
accompanies  the  massacre,  though  it  is  presented  in  a  different  meter,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  effect  of  the  music  for  the  actual  uprising  until  the  scene  when  it  is  before  our  eyes.  A 
warm  phrase  growing  naturally  into  an  extended  melody  serves  as  the  "second  theme"  of 
this  movement.  A  long  crescendo,  from  Rossini's  day  the  typical  way  of  building  excite- 
ment, leads  to  a  melody  of  calm  anguish  in  the  high  strings,  punctuated  by  reminders  of 
death.  From  this  point,  Verdi  rounds  out  the  movement  with  music  we  have  already  heard, 
now  more  fully  scored  and  building  to  a  faster  coda  designed  to  get  the  pulse  pounding  and 
to  build  the  listener's  enthusiasm  for  the  actual  start  of  the  opera. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Charles  Ives 

Three  Places  in  New  England  (First  Orchestral  Set) 


Charles  Edward  Ives  was  born  in  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  on  20  October  1874 
and  died  in  New  York  on  19  May  1954. 
His  First  Orchestral  Set  (Three  Places  in 
New  England)  has  a  complicated  histo- 
ry discussed  more  fully  below.  The  first 
music  that  ended  up  in  the  piece  was 
sketched  in  1903;  most  of  the  active 
composition  took  place  in  the  years 
1911-13,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  seems 
to  have  been  finished  in  1914.  Ives  re- 
worked the  entire  score  in  1929,  reduc- 
ing the  large  orchestral  forces  to 
chamber  orchestra  size  for  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  New  York's  Town 
Hall  on  10  January  1931  with  Nicholas 
Slonimsky  conducting  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston  (which  consisted  of  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  members)  .  That  1929  chamber  orchestra  version,  published 
with  a  few  further  changes,  remained  for  many  years  the  only  one  known.  Richard 
Bur  gin  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  on  13  and  14  February 
1948.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  the  only  other  performances  in  October  1969  and 
January  1970.  Recently  James  B.  Sinclair  has  worked  through  the  complex  and 
tangled  mass  of  sketches  and  copies  of  the  work  in  the  Ives  Collection  at  Yale  to  restore 
the  version  for  large  orchestra  that  Ives  originally  conceived.  The  full  version  was  first 
performed  by  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra,  John  Mauceri  conducting,  on  9  February 
1974.  These  are  the  first  BSO  performances  of  the  full  version,  which  is  scored  for 
three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  tim- 
pani, snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  piano,  celesta,  organ,  two  harps,  and 
strings. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ives  to  keep  returning  to  his  music  and  reworking  it  in  various 
ways.  Composers  like  Liszt  have  done  that  out  of  a  sense  of  insecurity,  a  fear  of  not  having 
got  it  right.  Ives  did  it  for  quite  different  reasons.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  ever-changing 
nature  of  what  we  so  blithely  take  to  be  "reality,"  and  he  loved  to  reflect  that  in  his  music 
by  making  it  ever  different  and  varied.  He  sought  a  sense  of  flexibility  and  improvisation, 
a  feeling  that  something  was  happening  just  at  this  moment  which  might  somehow  be 
frozen  in  musical  notation.  If  he  were  playing  a  piece  of  his  own  at  the  piano,  he  might 
suddenly  throw  in  new  ideas  that  had  never  been  there  before.  Similarly,  he  might  take  up 
a  musical  idea  drafted  years  before  and  suddenly  recast  it  into  an  entirely  new  work.  This 
is  what  happened  with  the  first  music  that  finally  ended  up  in  Three  Places  in  New 
England. 

Sometime  around  1903  Ives  wrote  a  short  piece  for  theater  orchestra,  the  Country 
Band  March;  on  Christmas  that  year  he  sketched  an  overture  to  be  used  for  a  play  that 
his  uncle  Lyman  Brewster  was  writing  on  Major  John  Andre;  the  piece,  also  for  theater 
I  orchestra,  was  called  Overture  and  March:  1776.  But  his  uncle  died  the  following 
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February,  and  Ives  seems  to  have  allowed  the  two  manuscripts  to  be  put  away  unused  for 
some  years.  He  returned  to  these  pieces  in  the  fall  of  1912  and  reworked  the  two  separate 
compositions  into  a  single  movement,  "Putnam's  Camp,"  which  ultimately  became  the 
central  movement  of  Three  Places  in  New  England.  The  final  details  of  the  full  score 
seem  to  have  come  in  1914.  By  the  time  he  completed  this  movement,  he  may  have 
already  decided  on  the  format  of  the  full  orchestral  set,  since  the  other  two  movements 
were  already  completed. 

"The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge"  had  grown  out  of  an  experience  on  Ives's  honey- 
moon. In  June  1908  he  married  Harmony  Twitchell,  and  the  pair  spent  two  weeks  on  a 
hiking  trip  in  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  On  Sunday-morning,  28  June,  they 
took  a  walk  by  the  Housatonic  River  at  Stockbridge.  Ives  wrote:  "We  walked  in  the 
meadows  along  the  river,  and  heard  the  distant  singing  from  the  church  across  the  river. 
The  mist  had  not  entirely  left  the  river  bed,  and  the  colors,  the  running  water,  the  banks 
and  elm  trees  were  something  that  one  would  always  remember."  They  returned  to  their 
home  on  West  11th  Street  in  New  York,  and  on  30  June  Ives  attempted  to  recapture  the 
feeling  of  that  Sunday- morning  walk  in  a  musical  sketch.  Early  in  1911  he  wrote  an  ink 
sketch  of  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge,"  but  that  was  still  not  the  final  version  of  this 
music.  In  1913  he  worked  out  a  full  score,  which  was  greatly  simplified  in  its  representa- 
tion of  the  mist  as  compared  to  the  sketches  in  1908. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1911  Ives  and  Harmony  moved  to  Hartsdale,  New  York,  where  he 
worked  on  what  he  called  a  "Black  March,"  designed  as  a  tribute  to  the  54th  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  first  Black  regiment  in  the  Union  army,  led  by  Col. 
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Robert  Gould  Shaw.  The  idea  came  partly  from  the  famous  St.  Gaudens  bas-relief  in 
Boston  Common,  a  sculpture  that  Ives  regarded  highly.  He  completed  the  sketch  of  the 
score  in  August  1911.  In  May  1912  he  began  working  out  a  full  scoring  for  this  march, 
completing  it  on  10  September  of  that  year  while  on  vacation  in  upstate  New  York. 

Here,  then,  were  three  compositions,  separately  conceived  and  separately  completed, 
that  finally  made  their  way,  by  1914,  into  an  "orchestral  set"  on  the  plan  that  we  know 
today  (there  are  indications  that  Ives  considered  other  possible  movements  and  different 
arrangements  of  the  three  that  finally  remained  in  the  set).  But,  as  was  usually  the  case 
with  Ives's  music,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  completed  work,  and  he  did  not  push 
for  performances.  By  the  late  1920s,  Ives  had  become  closely  acquainted  with  Henry 
Cowell,  who  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sponsors  of  his  music.  Cowell  urged  Nicolas 
Slonimsky  to  perform  some  of  Ives's  music  with  his  chamber  orchestra  in  Boston.  By  this 
time  Ives  had  virtually  given  up  composing  for  a  decade.  A  heart  attack  in  1918  had  been 
the  major  reason,  though  general  lack  of  interest  in  his  music  was  probably  a  contributing 
factor,  and  by  1929  he  was  suffering  from  cataracts  and  a  palsy  brought  on  by  his  chronic 
diabetes.  Still,  with  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  performance,  he  looked  through  his 
scores  to  find  one  that  he  might  reduce  to  chamber  orchestra  proportions,  finally  settling 
on  Three  Places  in  New  England.  The  reduction  to  chamber  orchestra  was  generally 
accomplished  by  rewriting  the  extra  wind  and  brass  parts  in  the  piano,  though  Ives  also 
had  completely  to  reconsider  some  of  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  string  sections,  which 
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Charles  Ives  with  his  wife  Harmony  at  their  home  in  West  Redding,  Connecticut, 
about  1929 
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could  not  work  in  the  chamber  orchestra  size  with  only  three  or  four  players  on  a  part.  He 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  return,  even  if  briefly,  to  active  composing  in  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Three  Places.  Mostly  the  changes  involved  returning  to  some  of  the 
very  complicated  passages  (as  in  the  first  sketches  for  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge") 
that  he  had  simplified  in  1913.  The  new  piano  part  was  a  substantial  addition  which  also 
involved  some  new  material. 

Slonimsky  received  a  copy  of  the  score  and  parts  in  January  1930.  On  16  February  he 
arranged  a  reading  (following  a  single  rehearsal)  of  the  Three  Places  for  the  American 
committee  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  which  was  impressed 
enough  to  recommend  the  piece  for  a  performance  at  the  ISCM's  festival  in  Belgium  that 
year,  but  the  international  committee  rejected  it.  But  Slonimsky  scheduled  it  for  public 
performance  in  his  concert  of  20  January  1931  in  New  York.  Recently  the  conductor 
recalled  that  Ives  was  present  at  the  performance. 

He  told  me  he  would  come,  but  in  a  characteristically  Ivesian  manner,  remarked 
something  like,  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to  me,  just  go  ahead  and  conduct  your 
Boston  Symphony  men  [at  this  concert  I  had  my  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston, 
which  consisted  of  Boston  Symphony  men],  and  I  will  just  sit  back  and  listen  to  you." 
I  recall  that  my  concertmaster  Theodorowitz  (who  was  second  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony)  kept  saying  after  each  piece  on  the  program,  "So  far,  so  good." 
Actually  the  performance  was  excellent.  After  the  last  residual  chord  of  The 
Housatonic  at  Stockbridge  I  made  an  attempt  to  espy  Ives  in  the  hall  and  I 
remember  clearly  that  I  put  the  palm  of  my  right  hand  against  my  forehead  and 
looked  around  like  an  Indian  scout  in  a  movie.  Of  course,  Ives  never  acknowledged 
his  presence,  and  nobody  in  the  audience  knew  that  he  was  there  except  from  the 
evidence  of  my  trying  to  find  him  ....  Ives  told  me  that  he  liked  the  informal  manner 
of  the  whole  concert.  He  said  that  it  was  like  "a  town  meeting"  and  that  everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He  seemed  happy,  in  his  reticent  way,  about  the  whole  affair,  and 
told  me  so  when  I  had  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

When  Slonimsky  was  trying  to  rehearse  a  wholly  new  group  of  musicians  for  a  perfor- 
mance in  Paris  that  May  and  found  himself  short  of  rehearsal  time,  Ives  sent  him  the 
money  to  pay  for  extra  rehearsals,  but  added  the  comment: 

The  concert  will  go  alright.  Just  kick  into  the  music  as  you  did  in  Town  Hall — never 
mind  the  exact  notes  or  the  right  notes,  they're  always  a  nuisance.  Just  let  the  spirit 
underneath  send  the  stuff  up  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  on  to  Heaven. 

The  Parisian  performance  was  also  a  notable  success,  especially  since  the  audience  was 
filled  with  famous  composers,  practically  all  of  them  hearing  the  music  of  Ives  for  the  first 
time  and  finding  themselves  very  impressed.  Three  Places  in  New  England  was  the  first 
orchestral  score  of  Ives  to  be  published,  though  even  as  he  sent  the  corrected  proofs  back 
to  Slonimsky,  his  remarks  simply  reinforced  his  conviction  that  music  is  not  a  static  thing: 
"Correct  on  paper,  though  you  can't  make  me  play  it  that  nice  way  except  Sat.  p.m." 

The  new  full-orchestra  score  caused  a  number  of  problems  for  its  editor.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  simply  to  go  back  to  the  1914  version,  the  earliest  complete  score,  since  a 
large  part  of  the  second  movement  was  missing.  Yet  the  1914  score  and  the  1929 
chamber  orchestra  version  are  different  in  many  ways.  The  solution  that  James  Sinclair 
chose  was  to  combine  the  orchestral  coloring  of  the  first  version  with  the  compositional 
changes  of  1929.  This  is  the  edition  that  will  be  heard  in  the  present  performances. 

Ives  prefaced  each  of  the  movements  in  his  score  with  a  substantial  literary  epigraph. 
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These  are  printed  below  with  a  short  commentary  on  the  music  of  each  movement. 

I. 

The  'St.  Gaudens'  in  Boston  Common 
(Col.  Shaw  and  his  Colored  Regiment) 

Moving — Marching — Faces  of  Souls! 
Marked  with  generations  of  pain, 
Part-freers  of  a  Destiny, 
Slowly,  restlessly — swaying  us  on  with  you 
Towards  other  Freedom! 

The  man  on  horseback,  carved  from 
A  native  quarry  of  the  world  Liberty 
And  from  what  your  country  was  made. 

You  images  of  a  Divine  Law 

Carved  in  the  shadow  of  a  saddened  heart — 

Never  light  abandoned — 

Of  an  age  and  of  a  nation. 

Above  and  beyond  that  compelling  mass 
Rises  the  drum-beat  of  the  common-heart 
In  the  silence  of  a  strange  and 
Sounding  afterglow 
Moving — Marching — Faces  of  Souls! 

— Chas.  E.  Ives 

This  movement  is  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  Black  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
in  the  Civil  War  as  it  is  to  the  famous  bas-relief  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Common.  Indeed 
the  entire  movement  has  the  spirit  of  a  slow  march,  a  march  of  wearisome  toil  over  endless 
miles.  Over  the  complex  chords  in  the  strings  (whose  complicated  subdivisions  of  the  beat 
suggest  with  unusual  verisimilitude  the  out-of-step  marching  of  a  tired,  if  determined, 
band  of  soldiers),  the  wind  instruments  sing  fragments  of  various  tunes.  Two  familiar  Civil  - 
War-era  melodies  can  be  discerned  occasionally,  both  very  much  to  the  point:  the  three 
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note  figure  sung  to  the  words  "I'm  coming"  in  Stephen  Foster's  Old  Black  Joe 
(occasionally,  too,  the  notes  to  the  following  phrase,  "and  my  head  it  bending  low");  and  a 
passage  from  Henry  Clay  Work's  Marching  Through  Georgia,  to  which  are  sung  the 
words,  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we'll  bring  the  Jubilee!"  and  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  flag  that 
makes  us  free!" 

II, 

Putnam's  Camp 

Near  Redding  Center,  Conn.,  is  a  small  park  preserved  as  a  Revolutionary 
Memorial;  for  here  General  Israel  Putnam's  soldiers  had  their  winter  quarters  in 
1778-1779.  Long  rows  of  stone  camp  fire-places  still  remain  to  stir  a  child's 
imagination.  The  hardships  which  the  soldiers  endured  and  the  agitation  of  a  few  hot- 
heads to  break  camp  and  march  to  the  Hartford  Assembly  for  relief,  is  a  part  of 
Redding  history. 

Once  upon  a  "4th  of  July,"  some  time  ago,  so  the  story  goes,  a  child  went  there  on 
a  picnic,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  First  Church  and  the  Village  Cornet  Band. 
Wandering  away  from  the  rest  of  the  children  past  the  camp  ground  into  the  woods, 
he  hopes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  old  soldiers.  As  he  rests  on  the  hillside  of 
laurel  and  hickories,  the  tunes  of  the  band  and  the  songs  of  the  children  grow  fainter 
and  fainter; — when — "mirabile  dictu" — over  the  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  he 
sees  a  tall  woman  standing.  She  reminds  him  of  a  picture  he  has  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty, — but  the  face  is  sorrowful — she  is  pleading  with  the  soldiers  not  to  forget 
their  "cause"  and  the  great  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  it.  But  they  march  out  of 
camp  with  fife  and  drum  to  a  popular  tune  of  the  day.  Suddenly  a  new  national  note  is 
heard.  Putnam  is  coming  over  the  hills  from  the  center, — the  soldiers  turn  back  and 
cheer.  The  little  boy  awakes,  he  hears  the  children's  songs  and  runs  down  past  the 
monument  to  "listen  to  the  band"  and  join  in  the  games  and  dances. 
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Ives's  manuscript  for  the  first  page  of  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge" 
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The  repertoire  of  national  airs  at  that  time  was  meagre.  Most  of  them  were  of 
English  origin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  tune  very  popular  with  the  American  soldiers 
was  "The  British  Grenadiers."  A  captain  in  one  of  Putnam's  regiments  put  it  to 
words,  which  were  sung  for  the  first  time  in  1779  at  a  patriotic  meeting  in  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Redding  Center;  the  text  is  both  ardent  and  interesting. 

This  movement  grew  out  of  the  two  pieces  Ives  wrote  in  1903:  it  begins  with  material  from 
Country  Band,  and  the  middle  is  from  1776.  Ives's  program  fits  the  music  perfectly.  The 
festive  atmosphere  of  country  bands  at  the  Fourth  of  July  picnic  (some  of  the  parts 
consistently  playing  a  fraction  of  a  beat  off  the  rhythm!)  is  at  first  boisterous,  but  as  the 
child  moves  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  festivities,  the  music  becomes  more  distant. 
After  a  pause,  a  hushed  chord  on  piano  and  strings  depicts  the  vision  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  the  plaintive  oboe  solo  a  few  bars  later  could  easily  be  her  plea  to  the  soldiers. 
The  new  martial  tone  builds  to  a  great  brassy  climax  that  suddenly  dissolves  into  a  short 
passage  for  strings  alone  as  the  child  wakes  up  and  runs  back  to  the  celebration,  again 
marked  by  a  hodgepodge  of  march  tunes,  including  "The  British  Grenadiers." 

III. 

from  The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge 

Contented  river!  in  thy  dreamy  realm — 
The  cloudy  willow  and  the  plumy  elm  .  .  . 

Thou  hast  grown  human  laboring  with  men 
At  wheel  and  spindle;  sorrow  thou  dost  ken;  .  .  . 

Thou  beautiful!  From  every  dreamy  hill 
What  eye  but  wanders  with  thee  at  thy  will, 
Imagining  thy  silver  course  unseen 
Convoyed  by  two  attendant  streams  of  green  .  .  . 

Contented  river!  and  yet  over-shy 

To  mask  thy  beauty  from  the  eager  eye; 

Hast  thou  a  thought  to  hide  from  field  and  town? 

In  some  deep  current  of  the  sunlit  brown 

Art  thou  disquieted — still  uncontent 

With  praise  from  thy  Homeric  bard,  who  lent 

The  world  the  placidness  thou  gavest  him? 

Thee  Bryant  loved  when  life  was  at  its  brim;  .  .  . 

Ah!  there's  a  restive  ripple,  and  the  swift 

Red  leaves — September's  firstlings — faster  drift; 

Wouldst  thou  away,  dear  stream?  Come,  whisper  near! 

I  also  of  much  resting  have  a  fear; 

Let  me  tomorrow  thy  companion  be, 

By  fall  and  shallow  to  the  adventurous  sea! 

— Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

This  delicate  movement  was  the  one  least  changed  in  its  reduction  to  chamber  orchestra. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  upper  strings  continue  shimmering  patterns  in  varying 
rhythms  to  suggest  the  haze  and  mist  over  the  river,  while  the  winds — especially  the 
English  horn — sing  fragments  of  woodland  melodies.  The  entire  orchestra  builds  to  a 
sonorous  climax  and  then  drops  away,  leaving  only  a  few  solo  strings  to  sound  the  gentle 
echo  that  closes  the  piece. 

— S.L. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest 
your  money  these  days.  And 
though  some  sound  very  enticing 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend 
a  great  deal  on  "luck". 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take 
frivolous  chances  with  your 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc- 
tion. The  Living  Trust. 


It  protects  you  or  your 
beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
ment of  your  investments  because 
we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk. 

So  call  us.  Because  your 
money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 
to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Opus  15 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  26 
March  1827.  What  we  know  as  the  First 
Piano  Concerto  was  sketched  1795-96, 
completed  in  1798  (three  years  after 
the  work  known  as  the  Second  Piano 
Concerto),  and  probably  first  performed 
by  Beethoven  that  year.  Beethoven  him- 
self wrote  three  different  cadenzas  for 
the  first  movement  at  a  later  date,  pre- 
sumably after  1804,  judging  by  the 
range  of  keyboard  required.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  the 
pianist  Franz  Werner  with  Frederic  Rit- 
ter  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
Music  Hall  in  Cincinnati  on  19  March  1857.  Emil  Paur  conducted  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performance  with  soloist  Marie  Geselschap  in  December  1895.  It  has  also 
been  played  at  BSO  concerts  by  pianists  Robert  Goldsand  and  Shirley  Bagley  (Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducting)  ;  Leonard  Bernstein  (himself  conducting)  ;  Ania  Dorfmann 
and  Sviatoslav  Richter  (Charles  Munch)  ;  Claude  Frank  (Erich  Leinsdorf)  ;  Rudolf 
Serkin  and  Jerome  Lowenthal  (Max  Rudolf) ;  Christoph  Eschenbach  (Seiji  Ozawa)  ; 
Misha  Dichter  (Michael  Tilson  Thomas)  ;  Claude  Frank  (Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski)  ; 
Emanuel  Ax  (Edo  de  Waart)  ;  and  Malcolm  Frager  (Klaus  Tennstedt)  .  The  most 
recent  Symphony  Hall  performance  was  Rudolf  Serkin' 's  in  April  1970,  at  which  time 
Serkin  played  all  five  concertos  with  the  orchestra  as  part  of  the  bicentennial 
observance  of  the  composer's  birth.  The  most  recent  subscription  performances  were 
Claude  Frank's  in  October/ November  1966,  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
Malcolm  Frager 's  in  August  1980.  The  concerto  is  scored  for  solo  piano  with  an 
orchestra  of  one  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

A  composer  who  was  also  a  virtuoso  performer  in  the  Classical  era  was  much  more 
likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  income  from  concertos  that  he  wrote  for  himself  to  play  than 
from  any  other  musical  genre  (unless  perhaps  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  successful 
opera  composer).  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Beethoven  composed  more  concertos  than 
symphonies  and  became  well-known  to  the  musical  public  as  a  superbly  dramatic  and 
expressive  pianist.  If  he  had  not  lost  his  hearing  (and  thus  been  forced  to  forego  playing  in 
public)  he  might  well  have  continued  writing  piano  concertos  all  his  life  (there  is  an 
unfinished  draft  for  much  of  the  first  movement  of  what  would  have  been  the  Sixth 
Concerto,  written  after  the  completion  of  the  Emperor,  but  Beethoven  lost  interest  and 
dropped  it). 

Actually  Beethoven  had  already  written  at  least  two  piano  concertos  before  writing 
"Number  1."  The  first  was  composed  in  1784  while  he  was  still  in  Bonn  and  was  never 
published.  About  1795  he  composed  the  B-flat  concerto  in  Vienna  and  played  it  fairly 
frequently.  Probably  because  performances  were  a  reasonable  source  of  income  (and 
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perhaps  also  because  he  was  not  totally  satisfied  with  the  work — he  revised  it  substantially 
before  publication)  Beethoven  withheld  this  concerto  from  the  publishers  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  a  result  it  finally  came  out  as  his  Second  Concerto,  Opus  19,  although  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  composed  some  years  before  the  so-called  First  Concerto,  Opus  15. 

The  First  Concerto,  in  C  major,  also  proved  financially  remunerative  to  Beethoven.  He 
composed  it  about  1798  and  played  it  in  Prague  that  year.  It  marks  a  significant  advance 
over  its  predecessor  and  was  published  almost  immediately;  perhaps  it  was  the  success  of 
the  C  major  concerto  that  induced  Beethoven  to  rework  the  earlier  B-flat  concerto  and 
make  it  publishable,  although  even  after  doing  so  he  referred  to  it  as  an  early  work  which 
"is  not  one  of  my  best  compositions."  Beethoven  felt — and  critics  have  agreed  with 
him — that  he  made  significant  progress  between  the  B-flat  and  the  C  major  concertos,  and 
he  was  concerned  that  the  higher  opus  number  attached  to  the  earlier  work  would  give  the 
public  an  unfavorable  impression  of  his  music. 

The  Opus  15  concerto  follows  closely  in  the  classical  mold  with  an  extended  orchestral 
exposition  that  remains  in  the  tonic  key  (though  with  surprising  feints  to  foreign  tonalities, 
the  first  of  which  is  E-flat).  The  soloist  enters  and  dominates  the  conversation,  moving  to 
the  dominant  for  the  first  full  statement  of  the  lyrical  second  theme  (which  had  been  little 
more  than  hinted  at  in  the  orchestral  statement).  The  development  starts  with  a  sudden 
upward  sideslipping  that  leads  to  an  extended  passage  in  E-flat  (an  echo  of  the  unexpected 
earlier  appearance  of  that  key).  The  concerto  opened  with  an  unusual  quiet  statement  of 
the  main  theme;  when  time  comes  for  the  recapitulation,  the  element  of  surprise  is  no 
longer  relevant,  so  Beethoven  hammers  out  the  theme  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra, 
after  which  the  recapitulation  deals  mostly  with  the  secondary  material.  Beethoven 
himself  wrote  no  fewer  than  three  cadenzas  for  the  first  movement,  each  more  elaborate 
than  the  one  that  preceded  it.  All  of  them  were  written  some  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  concerto;  this  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  intended  to  be  played  on  a  piano 
of  larger  size  than  the  one  Beethoven  had  when  he  wrote  the  rest  of  the  piece.  (The  piano 
was  a  developing  instrument  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth  to  nineteenth  century,  and,  in 
particular,  keyboards  were  not  yet  standardized  for  the  number  of  keys.)  Rudolf  Serkin 
will  play  one  of  Beethoven's  cadenzas  at  this  performance. 

The  Largo  is  the  longest  slow  movement  of  any  Beethoven  concerto,  an  extended 
lyrical  song-form  with  increasingly  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  rondo,  built  on  a  witty, 
bouncy  tune  that  goes  on  just  a  bit  longer  than  you  think  it  will,  is  filled  with  all  the 
standard  rondo  tricks:  the  suggestion  of  modulations  to  distant  keys  when  it  is  in  fact  just 
about  to  settle  on  the  tonic  for  a  restatement,  offbeat  sforzandos  and  syncopations, 
rushing  scales  and  a  breakneck  pace.  Though  the  movement  is  long  in  number  of 
measures,  the  music  dosen't  lose  its  smile  for  an  instant. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  His 
first  mention  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  is 
in  a  letter  of  19  August  1884  to  his 
publisher,  Fritz  Simrock.  The  work  must 
have  been  completed  about  a  year  later, 
and  in  October  1885  he  gave  a  two- 
piano  reading  of  it  with  Ignaz  Br'ull  in 
Vienna  for  a  small  group  of  friends 
including  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick, 
the  surgeon  Theodor  Billroth,  the  con- 
ductor Hans  Richter,  and  the  historian 
and  Haydn  biographer  C.F  Pohl. 
Brahms  conducted  the  first  orchestral 
performance  at  Meiningen  on 
25  October  1885.  The  American  premiere  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Boston  in 
November  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  fact  conducted  the  work  at  the  public  rehearsal 
on  the  26th  of  that  month,  but  cancelled  the  scheduled  performance  after  making 
highly  critical  remarks  to  the  audience  about  the  new  score.  He  did  conduct  it  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  22  and  23  December  1886,  but  meanwhile  Walter 
Damrosch  had  gotten  ahead  of  him  with  a  concert  performance  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  on  11  December.  It  has  also  been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Carl  Wendling,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eugene  Goossens,  Stanley  Chappie,  George  Szell,  Charles 
Munch,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
Rafael  Kubelik,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Edo  de  Waart,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Colin  Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Vaclav  Neumann.  Neumann  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in 
March  1982,  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  this  past  August.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and 
strings.  Piccolo  and  triangle  appear  in  the  third  movement  only,  contrabassoon  in  the 
third  and  fourth  movements  only,  and  the  trombones  in  the  fourth  movement  only. 

Brahms  sat  on  his  First  Symphony  for  close  to  twenty  years.  He  was  making  sketches 
in  the  late  '50s,  friends  like  Clara  Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich  saw  the  first  movement 
in  more  or  less  completed  state  in  the  early  '60s,  the  C  major  horn  call  that  now  floods  the 
introduction  to  the  finale  with  sunlight  served  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  in  1868,  but 
still,  in  1872,  Brahms  wrote,  "I  shall  never  write  a  symphony!  You  can't  have  a  notion 
what  it's  like  always  to  hear  such  a  giant  marching  behind  you."  It  was  late  1876  when  he 
at  last  released  the  work  for  performance.  The  terror  of  Beethoven  and  the  terror  of  the 
idea  of  symphony  once  overcome,  three  more  such  works  followed  in  relatively  quick 
succession.  The  Second  came  along  almost  right  away,  having  been  begun,  finished, 
performed,  and  published,  all  in  1877.  Then  there  was  an  interval  filled  with  other  work — 
the  Violin  Concerto  and  Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic 
overtures,  N'dnie  and  Gesang  der  Parzen,  chamber  music  including  the  G  major  violin 
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sonata,  C  major  trio,  and  F  major  string  quintet,  solo  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  second 
book  of  Hungarian  Dances.  The  Third  Symphony,  begun  in  1882,  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  and  the  Fourth  seems  to  have  been  started  during  the  summer  of  the 
following  year.  That  year  he  chose  Murzzuschlag  in  Styria  for  his  annual  holiday*:  "The 
cherries  don't  ever  get  to  be  sweet  and  edible  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  he  wrote  to 
several  of  his  friends,  adding  that  he  feared  his  new  music  had  taken  on  something  of  their 
flavor. 

As  always,  he  announced  a  work  in  progress  with  caution.  To  his  publisher  he  made 
only  some  vague  noise  about  a  need  for  paper  with  more  staves.  To  Hans  von  Biilow  he 
reported  in  September  1885:  "Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  the  piano  concerto  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  write.  I  don't  know,  the  two  earlier  ones  are  too  good  or  maybe  too 
bad,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  obstructive  to  me.  But  I  do  have  a  couple  of  entractes;  put 


*  During  the  year,  in  the  city,  Brahms  sketched  new  works  and  read  publishers'  proofs.  He  also  still 
gave  occasional  concerts.  Summers,  in  the  country,  he  did  his  most  concentrated  composing. 
These  were  working  holidays,  then,  and  the  choice  of  site — and  no  place,  however  lovely,  served 
him  more  than  three  years  in  a  row — was  one  of  the  principal  preoccupations  of  each  spring. 


Attention 

Social  Climbers.    ^ 

How  would  you  like  to  make  it  to  the  top  of 
Boston  s  lively  and  exciting  night  scene?  You 
can,  you  know.  Yes,  even  you  there  with  the 
clip-on  tie.  Here's  all  you  have  to  do:  Some  eve- 
ning very  soon,  drive  to  the  Howard  Johnsons 
Motor  Lodge  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  After 
you  take  advantage  of  the  free  parking,  ride  the 
private  glass  elevator  eight  stories  up.  Then,  after 
becoming  comfortable  with  our  plush  surround- 
ings, fabulous  live  entertainment,  dazzling 
decor,  and  breathtaking  view,  head  to  the  bar 
and  order  yourself  a  big,  delicious  drink. 

You  have  arrived. 


575  Commonwealth  Ave., Boston,  Open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  4:30  p.m.;  Saturday  from  7  p.m. 
267-3100.  Free  parking. 
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together  they  make  what  is  commonly  called  a  symphony.  On  tour  with  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  I  have  often  imagined  with  pleasure  how  it  would  be  to  rehearse  it  with  you, 
nicely  and  at  leisure,  and  I'm  still  imagining  that  now,  wondering  by  the  way  whether  it 
would  have  much  of  an  audience." 

Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east  and  slightly  north  of  Frankfurt,  and  now  just  over  the 
border  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  was  the  capital  of  the  tiny  principality  of 
Saxe- Meiningen.*  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  third  cousin, 
Johann  Ludwig  Bach,  was  Capellmeister  there,  Meiningen's  orchestra  had  an  excellent 
reputation.  The  little  town  continued  to  have  a  vital  theatrical  and  musical  community, 
and  during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  first  Hans  von  Biilow  and  then 
Fritz  Steinbach  were  its  conductors,  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  was  one  of  Europe's  elite 
musical  organizations.  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms  were  associated  with  it,  as  was  Max 


*"Ah,  good  morning,  Your  Highness,"  said  Brahms  once  to  Prince  George  II.  "I've  just  taken  a 
quick  pre-breakfast  walk  through  the  neighboring  kingdoms." 
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J.  BRAHMS. 


SYMPHONY  in  E  minor,  No.  4. 
(First  time.) 


SOLOIST: 

MISS  EMILY  WINANT. 


From  what  would  have  been  the  first  American  performance 
of  the  Brahms  Fourth,  had  not  Gericke  decided  to  cancel 
after  the  preceding  day's  public  rehearsal 
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Reger  in  later  years;  Richard  Strauss  learned  his  trade  as  conductor  with  von  Biilow  and 
the  Meiningen  players;  Richard  Miihlfeld,  the  great  clarinetist  for  whom  Brahms  wrote  his 
two  sonatas,  trio,  and  quintet,  was  in  the  orchestra;  and  Donald  Tovey  began  his  career  as 
a  writer  about  music  when  he  supplied  program  notes  for  the  orchestra's  visit  to  London. 

Von  Biilow,  fifty  when  he  began  his  five-year  stint  at  Meiningen  in  1880,  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  brilliant  musical  personalities  of  the  century.  A  remarkable  pianist, 
conductor,  and  polemicist,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Wagnerians  and 
conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and  Meister singer.  He  was  caught  in  a 
wretched  personal  situation  when  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  left  him  for 
Wagner.  He  continued  to  conduct  Wagner's  music,  but  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent 
admirers  and  effective  champions  of  Brahms  (and  thus  one  of  the  few  to  bridge  what 
seemed  then  a  vast  gulf  between  musical  ideologies*).  He  was,  in  any  event,  delighted  to 
have  Brahms  come  to  Meiningen  with  his  new  symphony  and  cautiously  explored  the 
possibility  of  including  composer  and  work  on  a  tour  of  the  Rhineland  and  Holland.  In  due 
course,  Brahms  arrived  at  Meiningen,  and  the  new  symphony  went  into  rehearsal. 
"Difficult,  very  difficult,"  reported  von  Biilow,  adding  a  few  days  later,  "No.  4  gigantic, 
altogether  a  law  unto  itself,  quite  new,  steely  individuality.  Exudes  unparalleled  energy 
from  first  note  to  last."  The  premiere  went  well,  and  the  audience  tried  hard  but 
unsuccessfully  to  get  an  encore  of  the  scherzo.  Von  Biilow  conducted  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance a  week  later,  after  which  the  orchestra  set  off  on  its  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting 


*He  was  also  the  first  to  play  the  Tchaikovsky  B-flat  minor  concerto — in  Boston,  25  October 
1875 — a  commitment  that  would  have  united  the  Brahmsians  and  the  Wagnerians  in  their 
disapproval. 
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the  new  symphony  in  Frankfurt,  Essen,  Elberfeld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague, 
Krefeld,  Cologne,  and  Wiesbaden.  It  was  liked  and  admired  everywhere,  though  Vienna 
rather  resisted  the  performance  two  months  later  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  a 
performance  unfortunately  prepared  nowhere  near  as  well  as  the  series  in  Meiningen. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  public  took  to  the  Fourth,  Brahms's  friends,  including 
professionals  and  near-professionals  like  Eduard  Hanslick  and  Elisabeth  von  Herzogen- 
berg,  had  some  difficulty  with  it.  Perhaps  that  can  be  explained.  The  public,  except  in 
Vienna,  heard  superbly  realized  performances,  while  Hanslick,  for  example,  knew  it  first 
from  a  two-piano  reading  (he  remarked  it  was  like  being  beaten  up  by  two  tremendously 
intelligent  and  witty  people),  and  Frau  von  Herzogenberg,  cursing  the  difficult  horn  and 
trumpet  transpositions,  had  to  decipher  it  at  the  piano  from  the  manuscript  of  Brahms's 
full  score.  Then,  where  the  public  would  have  chiefly  perceived  and  been  carried  away  by 
the  sweep  of  the  whole,  the  professionals,  with  their  special  kind  of  connoisseurship  and 
perception  of  detail,  would  have  been  more  struck  by  what  was — and  is — -genuinely 
difficult  in  the  score. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  to  learn  that  the  opening  was  disconcerting  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  Something  preparatory,  he  suggests,  even  if  it  were  only  two  measures  of  unison 
B,  would  help  listeners  find  their  way  into  the  piece  (in  fact,  reading  his  correspondence 
with  Brahms,  we  learn  that  originally  there  were  some  preparatory  measures  which  were 


Brahms's  bedroom  in  Vienna 
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struck  out  and  destroyed).  The  second  statement  of  the  opening  melody  was  difficult  to 
unravel,  the  theme  itself  now  given  in  broken  octaves  and  in  dialogue  between  second  and 
first  violins,*  with  elaborate  decorative  material  in  violas  and  woodwinds.  Almost  everyone 
was  upset  over  what  seems  now  one  of  the  most  wonderful  strokes  in  the  work,  the  place 
where  Brahms  seems  to  make  the  conventional,  classical  repeat  of  the  exposition  but 
changes  one  chord  after  eight  measures,  thereby  opening  undreamed-of  harmonic  hori- 
zons, and  only  then,  after  so  leisurely  a  start,  moves  into  the  closely  argued  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  everyone  admired  the  dreamily  mysterious  entry  into  the  recapitula- 
tion— the  long  sequence  of  sighing  one-measure  phrases,  subsiding,  sinking  into  one  of 
only  four  places  marked  ppp  in  all  of  Brahms's  orchestral  music,  from  which  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  emerge  in  their  severe  yet  gentle  reediness  to  sound  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  opening  melody,  in  immense  magnification,  strings  weaving  an  enigmatic 
garland  about  the  last  note.  The  next  four  notes  are  treated  the  same  way,  and  then  the 
music's  melancholy  flow  resumes  in  the  expected  way. 

For  Brahms  to  build  a  slow  movement  over  the  same  keynote  as  the  first  movement  is 
rare  indeed;  yet  he  does  it  here  and  finds  an  inspired  way  of  celebrating  simultaneously  the 
continuity  and  the  contrast  of  E  minor  (the  first  movement)  and  E  major  (the  second). 
Horns  play  something  beginning  on  E — a  note  we  have  well  in  our  ears  after  the  emphatic 
close  of  the  Allegro — but  which  sounds  like  C  major.  It  turns  out  to  be  something  more 
like  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  it  is  in  any  case  fresh  enough  and  ambiguous  enough  to 


*This  place  presents  an  excellent  reason  for  reverting  sometimes  to  the  old  seating  of  orchestras  that 
had  first  and  second  violins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 
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accommodate  the  clarinets'  hushed  suggestion  that  one  might  place  a  G-sharp  over  the  E, 
thus  inaugurating  an  idyllic  E  major.  But  the  notion  of  a  C  major  beginning  is  not 
forgotten  and  will  be  fully  pursued  in  the  massively  rambunctious  scherzo. 

For  the  finale,  Brahms  goes  back  to  the  E  minor  from  which  he  began,  but  with  a  theme 
whose  first  chord  is  A  minor  and  thus  very  close  to  the  world  of  the  just  finished  scherzo. 
Brahms's  knowledge  of  Baroque  and  Renaissance  music  was  extensive  and,  above  all, 
profound,  and  so,  when  he  writes  a  passacaglia,  which  must  have  seemed  like  sheer 
madness  to  the  up-to-date  Wagnerians,  he  does  it  like  a  man  composing  living  music,  with 
no  dust  of  antiquarianism  about  it.  He  had  been  impressed  by  a  cantata,  then  believed  to 
be  by  Bach  (listed  as  No.  150,  Nach  dir,  Herr,  verlanget  mich),  whose  last  movement  is  a 
set  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass,  and  he  had  maintained  that  something  could  still  be 
done  with  such  a  bass,  though  the  harmonies  would  probably  have  to  be  made  richer.  And 
of  course  he  knew  well  the  great  Chaconne  for  violin  solo.  The  finale  of  the  Haydn 
Variations  of  1873  was  a  brilliantly  achieved  trial  run,  but  the  scope  of  the  grand  and 
tragic  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  on  another  level  altogether.  Woodwinds  and 
brasses,  joined  at  the  last  by  rolling  drums,  proclaim  a  sequence  of  eight  chords.  The 
trombones  have  been  saved  for  this  moment,  and  even  now  it  is  characteristic  that  the 
statement  is  forte  rather  than  fortissimo.  The  movement  falls  into  four  large  sections. 
First,  twelve  statements  of  the  eight-bar  set,  with  bold  variations  of  texture,  harmonic 
detail,  and  rhetoric.  This  phase  subsides,  to  inaugurate  a  contrasting  section,  first  in  minor 
still,  but  soon  to  move  into  major,  in  which  the  measures  are  twice  as  long,  the  movement 
thus  twice  as  slow.  (Brahms  is  explicit  here  about  wishing  the  beats,  though  there  are  now 
twice  as  many  of  them  per  measure,  to  move  at  the  same  speed  as  before:  in  other  words, 
the  double  length  of  the  measures  is  enough  to  make  this  "the  slow  movement"  of  the 
finale,  and  the  conductor  should  not  impose  a  further  slowing  down  of  his  own.)  Four  of 
these  bigger  variations  make  up  this  section.  The  original  pace  is  resumed  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  recapitulation.  But  strings  intervene  passionately  midway  through  the 
eight-chord  sequence,  and  the  ensuing  sixteen  variations  bring  music  more  urgently 
dramatic  than  any  yet  heard  in  the  symphony.  The  passion  and  energy  are  released  in  an 
extensive,  still  developing,  still  experiencing  coda  at  a  faster  speed.  Thus  the  symphony 
drives  to  its  conclusion,  forward-thrusting  yet  measured,  always  new  in  detail  yet 
organically  unified,  stern,  noble,  and  with  that  sense  of  inevitability  that  marks  the 
greatest  music. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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The  Verdi  revival  of  recent  years  has  brought  with  it  a  wonderful  series  of  publications 
that  make  the  latest  research  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  The  best  source  of 
information  on  Verdi's  work  is  the  magnificent  three-volume  study  The  Operas  of  Verdi 
by  Julian  Budden  (Oxford),  which  deals  with  the  creation  of  each  of  his  operatic  works,  the 
libretto  and  its  sources,  and  the  music  itself  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  surpassed  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Moreover,  Budden  is  unusually  enlightening  on  the  tradition  in  which  Verdi 
wrote,  explaining  many  of  the  operatic  conventions  that  so  often  seem  ridiculous  to  the 
uninitiated  in  ways  that  explain  how  they  got  to  be  the  way  they  were  and  what  purpose 
they  served.  Budden's  discussion  of  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  work.  A  collection  of  varied  and  interesting  essays  on  general  topics  related 
to  Verdi's  work,  plus  an  excellent  annotated  Verdi  bibliography  and  a  calendar  of  events  in 
the  composer's  life,  will  be  found  in  The  Verdi  Companion,  edited  by  William  Weaver  and 
Martin  Chusid  (Norton).  Among  the  straight  biographies,  Dyneley  Hussey's  Verdi  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  is  a  straightforward  study  that  has  been  periodically  revised  to 
keep  it  up  to  date.  William  Weaver's  Verdi,  A  Documentary  Study  (Thames  &  Hudson, 
distributed  by  Norton)  is  large  enough  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  a  coffee-table  book,  but 
it  is  much  more  valuable  than  most  volumes  that  fall  into  that  category.  In  addition  to  a 
rich  selection  of  illustrations,  Weaver  provides  a  narrative  thread  constructed  of  original 
documents — letters,  memoirs,  reviews,  and  the  like — in  translation;  it  is  both  elegant  and 
useful.  The  only  stereo  recording  of  the  full  opera  is  unfortunately  in  Italian;  it  features 
Martina  Arroyo,  Placido  Domingo,  Sherrill  Milnes,  and  Ruggiero  Raimondi,  with  James 
Levine  conducting  the  New  Philharmonia  (RCA).  Among  recordings  that  contain  a 
selection  of  overtures,  you  can  try  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(Seraphim),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  Igor  Marke- 
vitch  with  the  New  Philharmonia  (Philips  Sequenza).  If  you  want  to  get  the  real  history  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  straight,  don't  read  Verdi's  libretto;  instead  get  Steven  Runciman's 
The  Sicilian  Vespers  (Pelican  paperback),  a  readable  treatment  by  a  distinguished 
historian  of  the  complex  situation  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 

The  earliest  full-scale  study  of  Ives — still  useful — is  Charles  Ives  and  his  Music  by 
Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  (Oxford  paperback).  A  richly  kaleidoscopic  view  of  Ives  from 
the  viewpoints  of  friends,  relatives,  business  associates,  and  musicians  can  be  found  in 
Charles  Ives  Remembered:  An  Oral  History,  by  Vivian  Pedis  (Norton  paperback),  drawn 
from  interviews  with  fifty-seven  people  who  knew  Ives  over  the  years.  The  composer's 
own  writings  are  fascinating,  idiosyncratic,  and  colorful.  Howard  Boatwright  has  edited 
most  of  the  more  formal  prose  in  Essays  Before  a  Sonata,  The  Majority,  and  Other 
Writings  by  Charles  Ives  (Norton  paperback),  while  John  Kirkpatrick  has  made  sense  out 
of  the  voluminous  collection  of  autobiographical  scraps  of  paper  that  Ives  wrote  and 
rewrote  over  the  years  in  a  volume  that  uses  Ives's  characteristically  understated  term 
Memos  as  its  title  (as  he  put  it,  "no  one  but  the  President  of  a  nice  Bank  or  a  Golf  Club,  or 
a  dead  Prime  Minister,  can  write  'memoirs'  ")  (Norton).  For  a  most  perceptive  brief 
discussion  of  the  musical  style,  see  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock's  Ives  in  the  Oxford  Composers 
Series  (Oxford  paperback);  Hitchcock's  Music  in  the  United  States:  A  Historical 
Introduction  (Prentice-Hall,  available  in  paperback)  also  devotes  a  full  and  informative 
chapter  to  Ives.  A  very  valuable  different  kind  of  study  comes  from  a  non-musician,  a 
specialist  in  American  studies,  Frank  R.  Rossiter,  whose  Charles  Ives  and  his  America 
helps  place  the  composer  in  a  cultural  context  (Liveright).  The  introduction  to  James  B. 
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Sinclair's  edition  of  Three  Places  in  New  England  (Mercury  Music  Corp.)  is  full  of 
information  about  the  piece  and  the  various  versions.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  a  listener  to 
pursue  the  music  of  Ives  is  to  recreate  (as  far  as  possible)  the  breadth  of  his  musical 
background  and  his  catholicity  of  taste.  This  would  have  been  impossible  even  a  decade 
ago,  but  the  number  of  recordings  of  earlier  American  music  of  all  kinds  has  grown 
enormously,  spearheaded  by  the  Recorded  Anthology  of  American  Music  put  out  by  New 
World  Records  as  a  Bicentennial  project  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  And  as 
a  guide  to  making  sense  of  this  extraordinarily  wide-ranging  body  of  music,  there  is  a  new 
book  by  Charles  Hamm,  Music  in  the  New  World  (Norton),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  stimulating  histories  of  American  music  ever  written,  and  the  broadest  in 
scope:  from  the  music  of  the  natives  who  were  here  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  to  the  latest 
popular  music  and  the  experiments  of  the  avant-garde,  all  keyed  to  the  hundred-plus  discs 
of  the  recorded  anthology  (which  are  available  in  most  university  and  many  public 
libraries).  All  currently  available  recordings  of  Three  Places  in  New  England  employ  the 
chamber  orchestra  version  of  1929.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas's  tasty  version  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  paired  with  another  work  by  a  great  independent  New 
Englander,  Carl  Ruggles's  Sun-Treader  (DG).  Dennis  Russell  Davies  performs  the  1929 
version  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  an  ensemble  that  offers  the  size  for  which 
the  1929  version  was  prepared;  it  is  coupled  with  Copland's  Appalachian  Spring  (Sound 
80). 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came 
out  in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader 
with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for 
those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are 
good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo). 
Brahms's  Fourth  has  been  recorded  many  times,  of  course,  but  many  conductors  come  to 
grief  in  the  treatment  of  tempo  in  the  last  movement  (as  described  in  Michael  Steinberg's 
note).  The  old  recording  by  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  is  excellent  in  this  respect 
and  very  good  altogether,  though  rather  hard  in  sound  (Victrola,  mono,  a  four-record  box, 
with  all  four  symphonies,  both  overtures,  and  the  Haydn  Variations).  Other  recommended 
performances  include  those  of  Fritz  Reiner  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  (RCA),  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Angel,  with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture),  and 
Kurt  Masur  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  his  complete  set  of  the  symphonies  (Philips). 

Of  writings  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  biography  is  Thayer's  Life 
of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot  Forbes 
(Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  Maynard 
Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  dangerous 
techniques  of  psychohistory  to  produce  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
Beethoven  books  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Tovey's  essay  on  the  First  Concerto 
is  in  the  third  volume  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback),  and  Roger 
Fiske  has  contributed  a  short  volume  on  Beethoven  Concertos  and  Overtures  to  the  BBC 
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Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Rudolf  Serkin  will  record  the  C  major 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa  following  this  perfor- 
mance as  part  of  their  complete  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  for  Telarc.  Serkin's  old 
recording  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  available  on  either  a 
single  disc  coupled  with  the  Opus  119  Bagatelles  or  in  a  complete  set  of  the  five  concertos 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy  (Columbia).  Arthur  Rubinstein  recorded  the  Beethoven  First 
Concerto  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the  BSO  for  RCA,  as  did  Sviatoslav  Richter  with 
Charles  Munch,  though  the  latter  recording  is  now  out  of  print.  Of  currently  available 
versions,  highly  recommended  are  those  by  Leon  Fleisher  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
under  George  Szell  (Odyssey),  Alfred  Brendel  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  London 
Philharmonic  (Philips),  and  Arturo  Benedetti  Michelangeli  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and 
the  Vienna  Symphony,  recorded  in  live  performance  by  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

— S.L. 
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For  more  good  advice,  talk  to  us  about  your  insurance  needs. 
We'll  send  you  our  informative  brochures. 

harold  h.sisson&  co. 

insurance  specialists 

one  Mckinley  square 

boston,  mass.  02109 

(617)742-9444 

Representing  The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  ^    , 
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Rudolf  Serkin 


Internationally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  pianists  and  musicians,  Rudolf 
Serkin  is  also  known  as  a  man  who  selflessly 
devotes  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  others. 
Mr.  Serkin  participates  at  the  Marlboro  Fes- 
tival and  School  of  Music  where  he  is  president 
and  artistic  director;  he  has  served  on  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Televi- 
sion; he  has  been  awarded  honorary  degrees 
from  numerous  universities  and  colleges,  as 
well  as  from  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  taught  from  1939  until 
1975  and  was  director  from  1968  until  1975; 
he  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  honors, 
including  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
in  1963  and  the  Kennedy  Center  Honors  in 
1981;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  as  well  as  a 
past  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Born  in  Eger,  Bohemia  (now  Czechoslo- 
vakia), and  educated  in  Vienna,  where  Arnold 
Schoenberg  was  among  his  composition  teach- 
ers, Mr.  Serkin  made  his  debut  at  age  twelve 
with  the  Vienna  Symphony,  began  concertiz- 
ing  at  seventeen  with  a  Berlin  debut  under 
Adolf  Busch,  and  made  his  first  United  States 
appearance  with  the  Busch  Quartet  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1933.  His  formal  debut 
in  this  country  came  in  1936  with  Toscanini 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Since  then, 
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he  has  toured  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  appearing  in  recital,  with  orchestra, 
and  with  chamber  ensemble.  He  has  also 
played  in  South  America,  Iceland,  Israel,  In- 
dia, and  the  Far  East,  and  he  was  a  frequent 
participant  in  the  Casals  Festivals  in  the 
French  Pyrenees  and  Puerto  Rico.  Late  in 
1960,  Mr.  Serkin  toured  the  Orient  on  behalf 
of  the  State  Department.  He  made  his  first 
tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  fall 
of  1975,  toured  Japan  in  the  fall  of  1979,  and 
played  several  orchestral  concerts  in  Tokyo  in 
the  fall  of  1982.  This  past  spring  Mr.  Serkin 
received  The  Mayor's  Award  of  Honor  for 
Arts  and  Culture  bestowed  by  the  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  1983-84  season 
finds  Mr.  Serkin  continuing  his  complete 
Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  Telarc  records 
and  his  Mozart  concerto  series  with  Claudio 
Abbado  and  the  London  Symphony  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon.  He  has  just  opened 
the  New  York  Philharmonic's  season  under 
Rafael  Kubelik's  direction  and  the  Montreal 
Symphony  Orchestra's  fiftieth-anniversary 
season  under  Charles  Dutoit.  The  current  sea- 
son also  brings  other  orchestral  and  recital 
appearances  in  Europe,  America,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Serkin  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  more  than  twenty  occasions 
since  his  first  appearance  in  1938  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  played  all  five  Beethoven 
piano  concertos  and  the  Choral  Fantasy  under 
Max  Rudolfs  direction  during  the  orchestra's 
Beethoven  Festival  in  April  1970,  he  was  pia- 
nist in  the  Beethoven  Choral  Fantasy  on  the 
Gala  Centennial  Concert  celebrating  the 
orchestra's  one  hundredth  birthday  in  October 
1981,  and  last  season  he  performed  the 
Beethoven  Third  Concerto  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction,  also 
recording  both  works  with  the  orchestra  for 
Telarc.  Mr.  Serkin's  recordings  of  the 
Beethoven  Fourth  and  Fifth  concertos  with 
Mr.  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  are  already 
available  from  Telarc;  the  Third  Concerto  will 
be  issued  this  year. 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  'Trusts  •Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


At  Last. 


A  swperb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  ckssical  tradition. 
A  futt,  memifor  pre-tfieatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  memifrom  10:30  to 
12  featuring  lighter  foods  for 
later  dmexs.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3 .  Intimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2Z55 
for  reservations.  Major  crecfe 
cards  accepted. 
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WHITE 
at  Stoclcbficfj 

a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 


. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637 1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

tj 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

J 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 

Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
Teat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Advertising/ P.  R. 
*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 


Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofFs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings  / Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
:Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
j  Honeywell  Information  Systems 
|   William  R.  Smart 
'IBM  Corporation 
|   Bradford  Towle 
jlnstron  Corporation 
!  Harold  Hindman 
HLFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

•  Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER.  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY.  INC. 

R,  Willis  Leith.  Jr. 
:"^  oodstoek  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesan  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels.  P.C. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

'Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 

Trans  National  Group  Services.  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kanotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Companv 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneieher 
Crane  &  Companv 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp.  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Cans  Tire  Companv.  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler.  Jr. 
''Marks  International.  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center.  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors.  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
"Plymouth  Rubber  Company.  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dinsman 


*Barrv  ^  right  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING.  IN( 

Richard  L.  Kave 
WCYB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEY-TY  7  NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  ^lanoff 

Mu  sic  a  I  Instru  m  en  ts 

Avedis  Zildjian  Companv 

Armand  Zildiian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Companv.  Inc. 

Samuel  Gornnkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE  AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

^  llliam  0.  Taylor  ' 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Companv 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art.  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Companv 

Donald  R.  Melville 


Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kammstem 
*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc.  * 

Frank  H.  Benton 


ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  tne  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


Milton 


V 


Division  Office 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I  .  m.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoeverto  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your  gifts  are 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Higginson  Society  Members  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Estate  of  Helen  Goller  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Estate  of  Constance  Ayer 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Phyllis  &  Leonard  Bell 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Senate  President  William  M.  Bulger 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Caskev 

J 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.H.ToddCobey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Julien  &  Eunice  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  CoUier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Debeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

C.  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Frelinghuysen 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Haskell  &  Ina  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hoyt 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

James  Higginson  Jackson 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Estate  of  Ruth  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


ror  a  personal  appointment, 
call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President.  Private  Ra 


©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARUTON  WILLARD  VIlLACt 


Y 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 
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Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

Mr.  &  Mrs  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Gloria  &  Adolf  Monosson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Nyquist 

Grace  M.  Otis 


Mr.  Donald  Lee  Otto 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rhoads,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

The  Donald  Saunders  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Estate  of  Miriam  Shaw 
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Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.  M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Francis  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Barbara  &  Burton  S.  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  Richard  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hanson  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 


Mrs.  Abbott  Pay  son  Usher 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  F  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding- White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 

Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Emily  Morison  Beck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 


Mr.  Victor  Callaway 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

John  F  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Conway  Felton 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Ruth  &  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs.  Sophie  Howitt 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Edward  H.  &  Amalie  M.  Kass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Vadm  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Clarence  &  Janet  Morse 

Robert  M.  Morse 


Mr.  Steven  Moulton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  Gerald  Nissenbaum 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Parsons 

Anne  &  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  &  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Saunders 

Tom  &  Virginia  Scott 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sexton 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Ms.  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete  Ziner 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mrs.  Lee  Barash 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  &  Gail  K.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Ruth  &  Alan  Broder 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  George  W  Burgess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  L.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W.  Donald  Campbell 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crandall 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 


Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Watson  B.  Dickerman 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russel  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Ganick 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

George  W.  Gold 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
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Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Lee  Hermansen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hogan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Labate 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mrs.  Mildred  Moore  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lisberger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mark  &  Mary  Lunsford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Douglas  MacPherson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 


Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Jon  McKee 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  John  Newton 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Frances  W  Schaefer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 
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Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Robert  &  Ann  Thornburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Robert  W.  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Widmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Mr.  Ho-Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Miller  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 

Nancy  L.  Agnew 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aikman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Allen,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Alperin 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

David  &  Madeleine  Arnow 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Atherton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

Irving  L.  Baron 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Mr.  Philip  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bayer 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr.  James  Becker  &  Ms.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  George  Nichols 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 

Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Estelle  Berman 

Evelyn  A.  &  Herbert  L.  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Bianchi 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Binney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bishop 

Pauline  K.  Bittinger 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 

Mr.  William  Blake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 

Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  P.  P.  Blevins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Blodgett 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Arlene  L.  Bodge 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.L.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Bowne  III 

Mrs.  James  Boyd 

Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mr.  Morton  Bradley 

Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  Alan  Brinkley 

Alan  J.  Brody 
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Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 
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Mrs.  Ingeborg  Uhlir 
Miss  Gene  Ulmann 
Larkin  D.  Upson 
Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 
Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 
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Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Vanburen 

Reverend  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mr.  Tom  Vasey 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

William  &  Yolanda  Vaughan 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Mr.  Richard  Vincent 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Laszlo  0.  Vincze 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Amb.  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Voulgaris 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Mr.  E.  David  Wanger 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Beatrice  Ward 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Ward 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Watriss 

Mr.  David  Webster 

Mrs.  Dean  Kingman  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

J.  V  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  N.  White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Heather  Brewer  Whitney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Wickenden 

Mrs.  Merrill  Wiggin 

Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Robert  Windsor 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Winship 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 
Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Arnold  S.  Wolf 
Beatrice  E.  Wolfe 
Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 
Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 
Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 
Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Merrill  Worthen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mr.  Robert  Wright 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Wrightson  III 

Mr.  Edward  Yanco 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1982-83  fiscal 
year. 


Mrs.  James  D.  Banks 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

Huldah  Barker 

Dora  Beckhard 

Mrs.  Leo  Beranek 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

William  Crosby 

Mrs.  Peter  Edge 

Philip  Eiseman 

Carl  Feldman 

Mrs.  Haynes  H.  Fellows,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Field 

Dr.  Julianna  M.  Fodor 

Mrs.  Alfred  Forman 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman 

Marilyn  Grossman 

Irene  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Elsie  Hertz 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Harry  Huberman 

Lee  Jacobs 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 

Peggy  Menz 

Mrs.  Sara  Neiman 

Robert  F.  Noonan 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Melvin  Richmond 

Wyatt  Righter 

Annie  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  Donald  Sawyer 

Dr.  Olive  W  Smith 

Henry  L.  Steinberg 

Nathan  J.  Stern 

Dorothy  K.  Taylor 

Martha  Thorndike 

Salvatore  Vastola 

Helen  Wesel 

Mrs.  Ruth  Winship 

Paula  Brown  Yorks 

Dr.  Richard  Zavarine 

George  Zazofsky 
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Fellowships  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle  wood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1983.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  permanently  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 


Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowships 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowships 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowships 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

(Individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
contributing  the  total  actual  cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  [$4,765  in  1983]). 

J.P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship  General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship  Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Dynatech  Corporation  Fellowship  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Full  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,000  [1983].) 


ASCAP/Rudolf  Nisssim  Fellowship  in 

Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  &  Berkshire 

Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Irene  and  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judy  and  Stewart  Colton  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin  Fellowship 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  R.  Gordon  Fellowship 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Halvorson  Family  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship,  in 

memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 

Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Raymond  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  Norton 

Fellowship 
Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner  Pfleger 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kenneth  L.  Phillips  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler  Fellowship 
M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Martha  and  William  Selke  Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone  Fellowship 
Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Helen 

Caldicott 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of 


,250.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy  Fellowship 
Mary  and  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass  Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Violin/Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Award 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


•For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
(617)-542-6913 


Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Fellowship 

Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William  Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Memorial  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to 
attend  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


^ 


^e^ofte  oft  a^teft  a 
jfM  pcft^oftmawCG... 

DAVidS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.-Thurs.  til  11:00  /  Fri.  &  Sat.  til  11:30 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium 


V 
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.MBER  MU 

BOSTON  G 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


i 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  2 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  O 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


NEWSUBSCRJBERfOftH 

There  are  $MI  good  seals 
available  for  the  1983/84 
season.  You  may  become  a 
subscriber  by  indicating  you 
choice  of  location  and  price 
and  by  retujnw#  this  form M 
New  Subscnfcer,  Symphony 
Halt,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

subscription  prices; 

$21,00.  $tem 

The  2  prices  listed  are  for 
bo*h  orchestra  &  balcony 
For  further  trtformatfon ,  cat! ; 
(617)266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTAL$ 

Name. 
City 


.Address. 


State. 


Zip  Code. 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 


$t^0tofpfo'l^st<mrad-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


aarber  Travel  has  been 
[fenestrating  travel 
i'lansforsomeofthe 
[nest  companies  in 
jlew  England  and 
re've  never  missed 
I  beat.  Call  me  at 
34-2100. 1  know 
fe  can  work  in 
'erfect  harmony 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


Friday,  7  October— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  8  October— 8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Debussy  La  Damoiselle  elue 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
SUSANNE  MENTZER,  mezzo-soprano 
WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  4 


Tuesday,  11  October— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'B'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Berlioz  Waverley  Overture 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 

CECILE  LICAD 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 


Thursday,  13  October— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  14  October— 2-3:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Webern  Symphony,  Op.  2 1 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 

CECILE  LICAD 


Tchaikovsky 


Symphony  No.  1, 
Winter  Dreams 


Saturday,  15  October — 8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Webern  Symphony,  Op.  2 1 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Berlioz  Les  Nuits  d"ete 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1, 

Winter  Dreams 
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COACH 


Tuesday,  1  November — 8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 


Wednesday,  2  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  November — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  4  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  5  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  8  November — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Nielsen  Overture  to  Maskarade 

Beethoven  Violin  Concerto 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  5 


Thursday,  10  November — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  11  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  12  November — 8-10 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Faure  Pavane 

Durufle  Requiem 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  soprano 
MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


N95080-BriefBag-$156 

All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617) 536-2777 


A  Uitterent  Ooutheast- Asian   Ireat 

Tgj\MANDALAY 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

Top  Pre  -  I  neatre  least 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Tel:  247-2111 

Tfi  Blocks  Nisi  of  Sinpheir  Hill  —  Risirtititi  $u||istii 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UaUr/Jt 


Continental  Cuisine 

m  the  Charles 

0  Emerson  Place     Boston  742-5480 


IICCESS 
OFTEN 
&URED 
1YYOUR 
iRESS." 


On 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Nowfeaturing  sixarchitect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  11  -4PM. 
Directions  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott.  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


$52 


-f swampscott  The  address  that  says  it  alll 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 

End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay,  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


THE  WfcSTIN  HOTEL 

Copley  Place  Boston 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 
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concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 


■^^^^^D 


WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Cod 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  smj 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphon 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presquj 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday- evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  tofcP 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  < 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en 
deavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra' 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  i 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  91 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


Savor  the 
sense  of  Remy 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique ,,  Inc.,  N.Y .  f 

Sole  U.S.  A  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  inc.,  in.t. 
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IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELF 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 


Pleaseleturn  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02116 


Enclosed  is:  $_ 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY^      tickets  to 
t  ORCHESTRA 

SE1JI  OZAWA 


.for 
.Series. 


NAME. 


SCHOOL . 


Single  tickets  if  available,  are 
$5.00  each.  For  additional 
information,  call  Youth 
Activities  at  266-1492. 


ADDRESS 


crrY_ 


STATE  . 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE  . 


_ZIP_ 


BSO 


The  "Symphony  Tin"  Joins  the  Mint  and  the  Bark 


Now  in  its  fourth  season,  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  and  the  Symphony  Bark  is  a  project 
of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  organized  and 
staffed  by  member  volunteers,  and  all  proceeds  go  directly  to  the  orchestra's  annual 
fundraising  campaign.  This  project,  which  was  originated  here,  has  served  as  a  model  for 
dozens  of  other  orchestras  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  year,  the  Junior  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  the  introduction  of  a  new  item — 
the  "Symphony  Tin,"  a  colorful,  decorative  box  which  is  a  perfect  replica  of  Symphony 
Hall.  The  Tin  is  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in  England.  It  comes  filled  with  36 
Symphony  Mints  and  can  be  used  and  enjoyed  long  after  the  candy  is  gone. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark,  sweet  chocolate  laced  with 
creme  de  menthe.  The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed 
with  whole  toasted  almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individu- 
ally wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor 
Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

These  items  make  wonderful  personal  gifts  or  a  special  treat  for  yourself  during 
intermission  or  at  home.  They  are  also  available  in  bulk  order  for  corporate  holiday  gift- 
giving.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at 
$2;  Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  Symphony  Tin,  39 
pieces  at  $18.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters,  available  mid- November,  offer  2  pieces  for  $3; 
a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for  $10. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  table  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail  order  (forms 
can  be  found  at  the  table),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead 
by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  them  directly  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
exhibit,  which  will  run  through  19  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

19  October- 14  November  Graphics  1  &  2 

1 4  November- 1 2  December         Gallery  Naga 
1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  concerts  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM-89.7. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop,  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of 
Symphony  Hall,  opens  on  8  November.  Hours  are  the  hour  before  each  concert  and 
during  intermission.  Volunteer  staffing  is  by  members  of  the  Junior  Council  and  the 
Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


"The  Orchestra  Book" 

The  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book — 
this  updated  version  to  be  called  "The  Orchestra  Book" — will  be  available  in  Symphony 
Hall  early  this  season.  The  book  will  include  biographies  and  pictures  of  each  BSO 
member,  as  well  as  brief  articles  on  the  history  and  makeup  of  the  orchestra.  "The 
Orchestra  Book"  is  a  project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Council  Doings 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  sponsors  three  programs  which  are 
designed  to  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  BSO  concerts  and  your  appreciation  of  music  in 
general.  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  offers  a  series  of  four  luncheon  talks  on  Friday 
afternoons  at  12:15  p.m.  Dates  are  7  October,  16  December,  17  February,  and  13  April. 
A  series  ticket  is  $50;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  with  Luise  Vosgerchian,  former  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Music  Department,  focus  on  the  day's  concert  program  and  are  also  held  on  Friday 
afternoons  beginning  at  12:15.  Dates  are  14  October,  18  November,  9  December, 
20  January,  24  February,  and  30  March.  A  series  ticket  for  all  six  lecture-luncheons  is 
$75;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers  with  members  of  the  orchestra  and  BSO  staff  offer  a  series  of 
buffet  dinners  in  conjunction  with  the  weekday-evening  concerts.  Starting  time  is  6:30 
p.m.  A  series  ticket  is  $40;  single  tickets  are  $15.50.  Dates  and  series  are: 


Tuesday  'B'  4  October,  29  November,  24  January 

Tuesday  'C  1 1  October,  22  November,  28  February 

Thursday  'A'  1 5  December,  1 5  March,  5  April 

Thursday  'B'  5  January,  16  February,  12  April 

Thursday  '10'  17  November,  26  January,  22  March 

All  programs  are  held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  cost  includes  a 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  reservations  or 
further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617) 
266-1492. 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
1983-84  Season  at  Jordan  Hall 


This  year  will  mark  the  twentieth-anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  The  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  the  principal  players  of  a 
major  orchestra,  the  Chamber  Players  will  present  a  subscription  series  of  three  concerts 
at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  p.m.  Series  tickets  to  all  three  concerts  are 
priced  at  $27.50,  $21,  and  $16.  Dates  and  programs  are: 

November  13,  1983 

Debussy  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 

Zemlinsky  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  3 

C.  Schumann        Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  22 
Brahms  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  60 

January  15, 1984 

Smetana  Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  1 5 

Mozart  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


March  18, 1984 


Handel 

Carter 

Ravel 

Brahms 

Dvorak 


Deutsche  Lieder 

Woodwind  Quintet 

Chansons  madecasses 

Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  piano  and  viola  obbligato,  Opus  9 1 

String  Sextet  in  A,  Opus  48 


Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  joins  the  Chamber  Players  for  all  three  programs.  Mezzo-soprano 
Jan  DeGaetani  is  featured  on  the  March  18  program.  For  ticket  information,  please 
contact  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

Selling  Like  Hotcakes 

Sales  of  The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook  show  that  the  orchestra's  fame  is  spreading 
through  previously  unsung  culinary  skills.  According  to  Cookbook  Committee  Vice- 
Chairman  Margaret  Remick,  more  than  2,600  copies  have  been  sold  since  the  book  was 
published  this  past  June,  bringing  in  gross  sales  of  some  $47,000.  The  cookbook  is 
available  at  $18.95  by  mailing  your  check  made  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra" to  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
Please  add  5%  sales  tax  if  you  are  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  $2  for  postage  and 
handling  per  book.  The  book  contains  500  recipes  chosen  from  1,300  favorites  submitted 
by  BSO  players  and  their  families,  guest  artists,  selected  Boston  and  Berkshire  restau- 
rants, volunteers,  staff,  and  other  BSO  family  members.  Among  the  distinguished  list  of 
contributors  are  Vera  Ozawa,  John  and  Samantha  Williams,  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Jessye  Norman,  Sherrill  Milnes,  David  del  Tredici,  and  John  Cage. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


** 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym 
phony  in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  foi 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  seasor 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followec 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv 
ing  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphon] 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
«*iine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
!  dredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Fin 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degree 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


*""» 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born     ^ 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were  , 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  beeg  ^ 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  hal 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  conter 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  mus 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abro 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdoi 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  I 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1984' 


l*«~" 


^-^    VfLVJ  Now  in  the  planning  stage  -  an  even  more  exciting  "Presidents  at 

I  ^^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

^~f  J  "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
\^S  sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 

Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 

at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact:  I 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc. 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


// 


James  Cleary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983" 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 

Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  O.  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 
Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.  Bell 
President 

**Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 
Managing  Director 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 
President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L.  Burr 
General  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
President 

**  Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 
President 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitz  pa  trick 

Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 
President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 
President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
VP  &  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
President 


Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 
President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
President 

**  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Managing  Partner 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 
President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L  Brown 
Chairman 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 

Chairman 

"Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smitn 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

'•Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

**  Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 
President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 
President 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Arthur  L  Goldstein 
President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
President 


Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 
President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 

Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Marks  International 

Harry  L  Marks 
Chairman 

**  Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 
President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 

President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 
President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W  Pollack 

President 

**  Patriot  Banco rporation 

Thomas  R  Heaslip 

President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

"Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

**  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S.  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
President 

**ToucheRoss&  Co. 
James  T.  McBride 
Partner-in-Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

R.  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
President  &  CEO 

WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L  Yanoff 
VP&Gen  Mgr. 

WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

'•WNEV-TV 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.  S.  Chou 
Vice  Chairman  &  Treasurer 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc 

Paul  Montrone 
President 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 
President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
President 


PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  12, 1984 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

LINCOLN-MERCURY 

DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

IS  PROUD  TO  BE 

A  SPONSOR  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA 
FOR  1983-84 


DEALER 
^ERTlStt*0 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Friday,  7  October  at  2 
Saturday,  8  October  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


%r=<^ 


DEBUSSY 


La  Damoiselle  elue,  Lyric  poem,  after 
Dante -Gabriel  Rossetti 


FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
SUSANNE  MENTZER,  mezzo-soprano 
WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  4  in  G 

Recht  gemachlich 

(Pretty  easygoing) 
In  gemachlicher  Bewegung.  Ohne  Hast 

(At  an  easygoing  pace;  without  haste) 

Ruhevoll  (poco  adagio) 
(Serene;  somewhat  slow) 

Sehr  behaglich 

(Very  cozy) 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  3:50  and  Saturday's  about  9:50. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

r    The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  G.  Cox. 
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Week  2 
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Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  x  131 
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Claude  Debussy 

La  Damoiselle  elite,  Lyric  poem,  after  Dante-Gabriel  Rossetti 

Achille-Claude  Debussy  was  born  at  St. 
Germain-en- Laye  on  22  August  1862 
and  died  in  Paris  on  25  March  1918. 
He  began  composing  his  "lyric  poem'1'' 
La  Damoiselle  elue,  a  setting  of  stanzas 
from  Dante-Gabriel  RossettVs  "The 
Blessed  Damozel"  in  a  French  transla- 
tion by  Gabriel  Sarrazin  (slightly 
adapted  by  the  composer)  in  1887  and 
completed  it  in  1889;  he  revised  the 
orchestration  in  1902.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated to  Paul  Dukas.  The  first  perform- 
ance took  place  in  the  Salle  Erard, 
Paris,  on  8  April  1893;  Gabriel  Marie 
conducted  the  Societe  Nationale  de 
Musique  with  Julia  Robert  (La 
Damoiselle)  and  Therese  Roger  (the  Recitante)  .  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  in  Boston,  without  orchestra,  at  a  concert  of  pupils  ofMme.  Gertrude 
Franklin-Salisbury  on  10  December  1903.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  sang  both  solo  parts; 
Heinrich  Gebhard  accompanied  on  the  piano.  The  first  performance  with  orchestra 
took  place  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Cecilia  Society  on  4  April  1905;  B.J.  Lang 
conducted,  and  the  solo  singers  were  Isabelle  Bouton  and  Bertha  Cushing  Child. 
Pierre  Monteux  introduced  the  work  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory  on 
27  and  28  February  1920,  with  soloists  Ethel  Frank  and  Claramond  Thompson  and 
an  unnamed  female  chorus.  Serge  Koussevitzky  programmed  the  work  a  number  of 
times  when  the  Damozel  was  sung  by  Mme.  Ritter-Ciampi,  Mary  Garden,  Marcelle 
Denya,  and  Marina  Koshetz,  and  the  Narrator  by  Jean  Macdonald,  Marie  Murray, 
Jennie  Tourel,  and  Eunice  Alberts.  The  chorus  was  variously  the  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  the  chorus  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College  (William  Schuman,  director),  or  the 
Wellesley  College  Choir.  Robert  Shaw  led  a  Tanglewood  performance  in  1948  with 
Ellen  Faull,  Eunice  Alberts,  and  the  Festival  Chorus.  Die  most  recent  B SO  perform- 
ances were  led  by  Charles  Munch  in  April  1955  with  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Carol 
Smith,  and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society.  The  piece  is  scored  for  two  solo  mezzo- 
sopranos — a  Narrator  ("Recitante")  and  the  Damozel  ("Damoiselle")  — a  chorus 
of  women's  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, two  harps,  and  strings. 

In  1884  Debussy  won  the  coveted  Prix  de  Rome,  the  most  sought-after  prize  for  a 
young  composer  in  the  Paris  Conservatory.  It  provided  room  and  board  and  a  government 
stipend  for  a  period  of  years  at  the  Villa  Medici  in  Rome.  The  intent  was  to  give  a  talented 
young  musician  the  time  to  compose  a  few  substantial  works  without  having  to  worry  too 
much  about  where  his  next  meal  was  coming  from.  The  location  in  Rome  was  supposed  to 
instill  a  certain  degree  of  culture  into  the  young  artist.  The  only  requirements  were  that 
the  winner  had  to  stay  in  Rome  for  a  certain  minimum  time  (extensions  were  possible)  and 
that  he  had  to  send  at  least  four  substantial  compositions  (each  referred  to  as  an  envoi) 
back  to  Paris  for  official  evaluation  of  his  progress  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts. 
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Week  2 


In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  tradition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

and  our  best  wishes 

for  a  triumphant 

hundred-and-third  season. 


Jordan  marsh  ^^^ 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241  Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 


Hie  blessings  of  nature, 
and  a  flash  of  divine  inspiration, 


> 
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Now,  Rome  is  a  splendid  place  for  a  painter  or  sculptor  to  study,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  offered  few  advantages  to  a  musician.  Debussy  chafed  under  the  requirements. 
He  disliked  the  architecture  of  the  Villa  Medici*  and  found  the  other  prizewinners 
obnoxiously  pretentious.  He  was  also  irritated  by  the  necessity  of  proving  himself  with  the 
repeated  envois  of  his  works  to  Paris.  Nor  was  there  the  stimulation  he  found  so  necessary 
from  forward-looking  musicians,  artists,  and  poets.  In  the  end  he  stayed  only  the 
minimum  allowable  time,  two  years.  And  only  two  of  the  required  four  works  were 
actually  composed  in  Rome.  But  what  was  to  become  his  third  envoi,  La  Damoiselle  elue, 
was  at  least  conceived  in  Rome,  if  not  actually  composed  there. 

Somehow  Debussy  came  into  possession  of  a  copy  of  Gabriel  Sarrazin's  Poetes 
modernes  de  VAngleterre,  which  contained,  among  other  things,  a  translation  by  Sarrazin 
of  Dante-Gabriel  Rossetti's  "The  Blessed  Damozel."  The  poem  had  been  composed  in 
1848  and  originally  appeared  in  1850  in  a  short-lived  literary  magazine  called  The  Germ 
(later  it  bore  the  more  likely  name  Art  and  Poetry).  It  was  reprinted  in  1856  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine.  In  1881  Rossetti  told  an  interviewer  that  the  idea  of 
the  poem  had  been  inspired  by  reading  Poe's  "The  Raven." 

I  saw  that  Poe  had  done  the  utmost  it  was  possible  to  do  with  the  grief  of  the  lover  on 
earth,  and  I  determined  to  reverse  the  conditions  and  give  utterance  to  the  yearning 
of  the  loved  one  in  heaven. 

Sarrazin's  translation  was  considerably  abridged,  omitting  six  stanzas  of  Rossetti's 
poem  (Debussy  further  cut  the  text  by  four  stanzas  for  his  musical  setting).  Moreover 
Sarrazin  wrote  his  translation  in  an  unmetrical,  unrhymed  French.  As  such,  it  could 


*The  Villa  Medici  (to  this  day  the  property  of  the  Academie  de  France)  is  located  on  the  Pincio,  a 
large  parklike  area  elevated  above  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  Here  one  may  obtain  a  stunning  view  of 
Rome  in  the  direction  of  Castel  Sant'Angelo  and  the  Vatican  across  the  Tiber.  The  villa  is  a 
sixteenth-century  construction  in  a  Baroque  style  that  certainly  did  not  recommend  itself  to 
Debussy.  The  entire  area — the  building  and  magnificent  gardens — used  to  be  owned,  as  the  name 
implies,  by  the  Medici;  it  was  purchased  by  Napoleon  in  1803  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  French 
Academy.  The  estate  had  been  connected  with  the  arts  almost  from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  the 
great  Italian  madrigal  composer  Luca  Marenzio  lived  there  during  his  last  months  and  died  in  the 
garden  in  August  1599. 


All  Newton  Music  School 
i  Benefit  Concert 

Joseph  Silverstdn,  violinist  and  conductor 
Andrew  Wolf,  pianist 

All  Newton  Music  School  Faculty  Chamber  Orchestra 

at  Second  Church  in  Newton 
60  Highland  Street,  West  Newton 

Sunday,  October  16,  8  P.M. 


* 


Tickets:  $8.00, 

Telephone:  527-0102  or  527-4553 
Works  bu  Bach,  Momrt  d  Kreisler 
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hardly  preserve  the  ballad-like  simplicity  of  much  of  Rossetti's  verse.  Yet  Debussy  must 
have  been  taken  by  its  combination  of  mysticism  and  its  mood — curiously  chaste  for  a 
poem  about  a  woman  longing  for  her  lover.  He  set  to  work  soon,  changing  a  word  or 
phrase  of  the  translation  here  and  there;  one  of  these  affects  the  title,  for  Sarrazin  had 
begun  with  the  words  "La  Damoiselle  b'enie"  a  more  literal  translation  of  Rossetti. 

Debussy  returned  to  his  parents'  home  in  Paris  in  February  1887  and  began  composi- 
tion, happily  surrounded  by  a  circle  that  included  the  poets  Stephane  Mallarme,  Jules 
Laforgue,  and  Paul  Verlaine,  the  painters  Degas,  Renoir,  Monet,  Morizot,  Manet,  and 
Cezanne,  and  the  composers  Cesar  Franck,  Ernest  Guiraud  (his  old  teacher  at  the 
Conservatoire),  Ernest  Chabrier,  Vincent  d'Indy,  and  Paul  Dukas.  It  was  precisely  at  this 
time  that  Wagner  was  making  his  major  inroads  into  Paris.  Most  of  the  advanced 
composers  were  deeply  under  his  spell.  The  "music  of  the  future,"  even  for  French 
composers,  seemed  dependent  on  the  sounds  that  had  emanated  from  Bayreuth. 

Most  French  composers  of  the  young  generation  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  had  to  come 
to  grips  with  Wagner,  either  swallowing  him  whole  and  attempting  a  French  imitation  or 
struggling  violently  to  do  something  utterly  different — or  attempting  to  find  some  middle 
ground.  Though  their  solutions  varied,  they  all  composed  music  different  from  what  they 
might  have  written  if  Wagner  had  never  existed.  Chabrier,  after  seeing  his  first  Tristan  in 
Munich  in  1879,  declared,  "There  is  enough  music  for  a  century  in  this  work;  the  man 
has  left  us  nothing  more  to  do."  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  alternated  between  attempting 


At  the  Villa  Medici  in  1885;  Debussy,  in  a  white  coat,  is 
seated  on  the  step  just  right  of  center. 
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ambitious  music  dramas  such  as  Gwendoline  or  the  unfinished  Briseis  and  the  direct 
opposite,  lighter  works  in  the  popular  style,  some  of  them  (like  the  wonderfully  funny 
Souvenirs  de  Munich  for  piano  four-hands)  overtly  mocking  Wagnerian  pretensions. 
Others,  like  Paul  Dukas,  began  with  overt  references  to  Wagner,  as  in  his  overture 
Polyeucte,  whose  thematic  style  and  orchestral  technique  recall  Parsifal,  but  gradually 
moved  on  to  a  voice  of  their  own.  Ernest  Chausson  also  attempted  for  years  to  move  away 
from  the  overwhelming  domination  of  Wagner,  though  his  accidental  death  cut  short  the 
process.  Vincent  d'Indy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  ardent  Wagnerian  determined  to 
convert  the  rest  of  France  to  the  cause  with  his  mystically  allegorical  operas  Fervaal  and 
L  'Etr anger. 

Debussy,  too,  had  a  period  of  fervent  Wagner- worship.  As  a  young  conservatory 
student,  he  and  a  professor  became  so  engrossed  in  playing  through  the  Tannhauser 
overture  that  they  lost  track  of  the  time,  and  only  when  they  were  ready  to  leave  did  they 
discover  that  they  had  been  locked  into  the  darkened  building.  He  heard  excerpts  from 
the  operas  in  concert  through  the  early  1890s,  often  ostentatiously  leaving  the  hall  after 
the  Wagnerian  selection,  as  if  to  suggest  that  nothing  more  could  be  worth  hearing.  His 
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first  complete  Wagner  opera  was  Lohengrin  in  Paris  in  1887.  In  the  two  following 
summers  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth,  where  he  heard  Parsifal  and  Meister- 
singer  in  1888,  and  both  of  those  works  plus  Tristan  in  1889.  By  the  mid-1890s  he  began 
to  be  disillusioned  and  to  criticize  Wagner  and  Wagnerism  in  the  newspaper  reviews  he 
wrote.  Nonetheless,  even  at  his  most  negative,  he  always  recognized  Wagner's  genius, 
though  paradoxically  hailing  him  as  the  great  master  of  the  miniature!  Many  French 
musicians,  Debussy  apparently  included,  reveled  in  the  magnificent  details  of  Wagner's 
work  without  wanting  or  being  able  to  perceive  the  grand  design.  And  even  at  his  most 
sarcastic,  Debussy  was  never  less  than  highly  respectful  to  Parsifal,  which  seems  to  have 
remained  his  favorite  Wagner  music  drama:  "It  is  incomparable  and  bewildering,  splendid 
and  strong.  Parsifal  is  one  of  the  loveliest  monuments  of  sound  ever  raised  to  the  serene 
glory  of  music."  This  enthusiasm  shows  itself  in  influences  from  Wagner — and  especially 
from  Parsifal — in  a  number  of  Debussy's  works  throughout  his  career,  beginning  with 
La  Damoiselle  elue. 

Rossetti's  poem  involves  a  young  woman  who  has  already  arrived  in  the  realms  of  the 
blessed — that  is,  heaven.  She  is  waiting,  leaning  out  of  heaven,  looking  down  to  earth,  as 
she  waits  for  the  arrival  of  her  lover.  Other  couples,  once  separated  by  death,  are  being 
reunited  around  her,  while  she  continues  her  watch.  Eventually  she  sings  of  her  gentle 
yearning  and  her  tranquil  confidence  that  he  will  arrive,  describing  how  she  will  introduce 
him  to  the  realms  of  heaven.  As  the  day  ends,  and  her  wait  has  so  far  been  in  vain,  she 
lays  her  face  between  her  hands  and  weeps. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  rather  precious  text,  all  mood  and  color  and  hints  of  emotion, 
without  a  story  and  certainly  with  no  overt  drama.  (It  is,  in  this  respect,  remarkably  like 
Maeterlinck's  play  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  which  became  the  one  libretto  that  Debussy 
managed  to  turn  into  a  finished  opera — that,  too,  an  example  of  his  familiarity  with 
Parsifal.)  Debussy  chose  to  represent  the  mysticism  and  the  emotional  coolness  of  the 
poem  with  a  gentle  lyricism  that  almost  never  dramatizes  the  text.  The  parallel  fifths  in 
the  bottom  strings  at  the  opening  reinforce  the  otherworldly  mood  with  modal  harmonies 
far  removed  from,  say,  the  passionate  longings  of  a  Tristan.  The  vocal  line  at  times 
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approaches  the  fluid  flexibility  that  Debussy  was  to  perfect  in  Pelleas,  a  kind  of  musical 
prose  (and  for  this  Sarrazin's  prose  translation  may  well  have  been  more  suitable  to  the 
composer's  purpose  than  a  metrical  and  rhyming  translation). 

Yet  for  all  the  elements  that  foreshadow  the  mature  Debussy  to  come,  many  aspects  of 
the  work  overtly  reflect  Wagner.  Specific  musical  shapes  in  La  Damoiselle  elue  as  well  as 
some  orchestral  sounds  and  textures  seem  to  have  been  inspired  directly  by  Parsifal, 
without  ever  actually  sounding  like  Wagner;  in  this  respect  Debussy  demonstrates  that  he 
was  much  more  original  than  those  of  his  contemporaries  whose  response  to  Wagner  was 
either  outright  imitation  or  outright  rejection.  And  it  may  well  be  Debussy's  own 
uncomfortable  awareness  of  how  much  he  owed  to  the  Bayreuth  master  that  explains  the 
increasingly  acid  quality  of  his  public  statements  about  Wagner. 

The  prelude  to  La  Damoiselle  elue,  introducing  musical  ideas  to  be  heard  again  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  an  astonishingly  close  reflection  of  Wagner's 
prelude  to  Parsifal,  which  opens  with  a  unison  melody,  intensely  expressive,  that  is  then 
almost  submerged  in  a  sea  of  string  arpeggiations  over  a  pedal  rising  into  ethereal  heights; 
the  next  phrase  is  an  answering  statement  of  similar  shape.  Debussy  follows  a  like  plan  in 
just  the  first  eight  measures,  with  a  calm  ostinato  figure  in  the  strings  suddenly  awash  in 
the  same  orchestral  texture  that  Wagner  used,  and  similarly  followed  by  a  varied 
repetition.  The  next  section,  in  6/4  time,  seems  to  be  an  overt  reference  to  the  second 
section  of  Wagner's  prelude,  also  in  6/4,  where  the  trombones  intone  the  motive  often 
identified  as  "Faith."  (One  difference  is  that  Debussy  reserves  the  trombones  for  later  and 
usually  very  delicate  use.)  The  final  section  of  the  prelude  presents  a  flute  solo  over 
sustained  string  chords;  here  the  flute  traces  a  melodic  outline  that  is  a  family  descendant 
of  the  opening  theme  in  Parsifal.  As  before,  the  Wagnerian  "moments"  are  put  to  use  in 
a  Debussyesque  manner. 

The  chorus  and  narrator  describe  the  scene:  the  waiting  "damozel"  watching  at  the 
golden  bar  of  heaven  while  other  couples,  once  separated  by  death,  are  reunited.  The 
excitement  of  their  joy  (presented  in  the  orchestra)  fades  as  she  finds  herself  still  alone, 
waiting  for  him  whom  she  loved.  She  speaks,  expressing  her  hopes  and  her  confident 
assurance  that  he  will  come.  She  describes  what  they  will  do  upon  his  arrival — and  the 
orchestra  supplies  evocative  and  varied  illustration  of  activities  and  moods — as  they  pass 
through  the  heavenly  landscape  to  Mary,  surrounded  by  her  five  handmaidens.  She  will 
approve  their  love  and  lead  them  to  Christ  himself  past  crowds  of  angels  (Debussy's  harps 
evoke  the  "citherns  and  citoles"  of  the  musical  angels  to  brilliant  effect).  This  brings  us  to 
the  climax  of  the  work,  the  moment  when  the  Damozel  boldly  asks  Christ  if  she  and  her 
love  may  now  be  together  forever.  As  she  looks  forward  to  that  moment  her  ecstasy  is 
supported  by  a  massive  orchestral  climax — here,  for  three  measures,  the  trombones  play 
full  out  (except  for  five  widely  scattered  pianissimo  chords,  the  only  time  they  play  in  the 
entire  piece). 

After  this  vision,  she  is  silent,  but,  as  the  chorus  recounts,  "The  light  thrilled  toward 
her."  Bare,  wide-spaced  string  tremolos,  the  boldest  sound  in  the  score,  suggest  the 
enormous  power  of  that  light.  But  the  moment  of  transfiguration  dies  away.  She  is  alone; 
she  weeps. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  for  La  Damoiselle  elue  begins  on  page  28. 
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Week  2 


The  French  text  is  Sarrazin's  translation  as  adapted  by  Debussy,  who  changed  individual 
words  in  many  places  and  one  entire  line.  Only  those  stanzas  of  Rossetti's  poem  that  were 
set  to  music  are  included  here. 


La  Damoiselle  elue 

The  Blessed  Damozel 

Poeme  lyrique  d'apres  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

La  Damoiselle  elue  s'appuyait 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

Sur  la  barriere  d'or  du  Ciel, 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 

Ses  yeux  etaient  plus  profonds  que  l'abime 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Des  eaux  calmes,  au  soir. 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

Elle  avait  trois  lys  a  la  main, 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

Et  sept  etoiles  dans  les  cheveux. 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Sa  robe  flottante 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem, 

N 'etait  point  ornee  de  fleurs  brodees, 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

Mais  d'une  rose  blanche,  present  de  Marie, 

But  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 

Pour  le  divin  service  justement  portee; 

For  service  meetly  worn; 

Ses  cheveux  qui  tombaient  le  long  de  ses  epaules, 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 

Etaient  jaunes  comme  le  ble  mur. 

Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

1  \                                                                                     , 

Autour  d'elle  des  amants  nouvellement  reunis, 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 

[Parmi  des  acclamations  d'amour  immortel,]* 

'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims, 

Repetaient  pour  toujours,  entre  eux, 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves 

Leurs  nouveaux  noms  d'extase; 

Their  heart-remembered  names; 

Et  les  ames,  qui  montaient  a  Dieu, 

And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Passaient  pres  d'elle  comme  de  fines  flammes. 

Went  by  her  like  thin  flames. 

Alors,  elle  s'inclina  de  nouveau  et  se  pencha 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 

En  dehors  du  charme  encerclant, 

Out  of  the  circling  charm; 

Jusqua'a  ce  que  son  sein  eut  echauffe 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

La  barriere  sur  laquelle  elle  s'appuyait, 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 

Et  que  les  lys  gisent  comme  endormis 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Le  long  de  son  bras  etendu. 

Along  her  bended  arm. 

Le  soleil  avait  disparu,  la  lune  annelee 

The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 

Etait  comme  une  petite  plume 

Was  like  a  little  feather 

Flottant  au  loin  dans  l'espace;  et  voila 

Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 

Qu'elle  parla  a  travers  l'air  calme. 

She  spoke  through  the  still  weather. 

Sa  voix  etait  pareille  a  celle  des  etoiles, 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 

Lorsqu'elles  chantent  en  choeur. 

Had  when  they  sang  together. 

Je  voudrais  qu'il  fut  deja  pres  de  moi, 

"I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me, 

Car  il  viendra, 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 

N'ai-je  pas  prie  dans  le  Ciel?  Sur  terre, 

"Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven? — on  eartl 

Seigneur,  Seigneur,  n'a-t-il  pas  prie, 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  pray'd? 

Deux  prieres  ne  sont-elles  pas  une  force  parfaite? 

Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength? 

Et  pourquoi  m'effraierais-je? 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid? 

*  Debussy  did  not  set  this  line. 
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Lorsque  autour  de  sa  tete  s'attachera  l'aureole, 

Et  qu'iJ  aura  revetu  sa  robe  blanche, 

Je  le  prendrai  par  la  main  et  j'irai  avec  lui 

Aux  sources  de  lumiere, 

Nous  y  entrerons  comme  dans  un  courant, 

Et  nous  y  baignerons  a  la  face  de  Dieu. 

Nous  nous  reposerons  tous  deux  a  l'ombre 

De  ce  vivant  et  mystique  arbre, 

Dans  le  feuillage  secret  duquel  on  sent 

Parfois  la  presence  de  la  colombe, 

Pendant  que  chaque  feuille,  touchee  par  ses  plumes, 

Dit  Son  Nom  distinctement. 

Tous  deux  nous  chercherons  les  bosquets 
Ou  trone  Dame  Marie 
Avec  ses  cinq  servantes,  dont  les  noms 
Sont  cinq  douces  symphonies: 
Cecile,  Blanchelys,  Madeleine, 
Marguerite  et  Roselys. 

II  craindra  peut-etre,  et  restera  muet, 

Alors,  je  poserai  ma  joue 

Contre  la  sienne,  et  parlerai  de  notre  amour, 

Sans  confusion  ni  faiblesse, 

Et  la  chere  Mere  approuvera 

Mon  orgueil,  et  me  laissera  parler. 

Elle-meme  nous  amenera,  la  main  dans  la  main, 
A  celui  autour  duquel  toutes  les  ames 
S'agenouillent,  les  innombrables  tetes  clair  rangees, 
Inclinees,  avec  leurs  aureoles. 
Et  les  anges  venus  a  notre  rencontre  chanteront, 
S'accompagnant  de  leurs  guitares  et  de  leurs  citoles. 

Alors,  je  demanderai  au  Christ,  Notre  Seigneur, 
Cette  grande  faveur,  pour  lui  et  moi: 
Seulement  de  vivre  comme  autrefois  sur  terre: 
Dans  l'Amour;  et  d'etre  pour  toujours 
Comme  alors  pour  un  temps, 
Ensemble,  moi  et  lui. 

Elle  regarda,  preta  l'oreille  et  dit, 
D'une  voix  moins  triste  que  douce: 
Tout  ceci  sera  quand  il  viendra.  Elle  se  tu. 
La  lumiere  tressaillit  de  son  cote  rempli 
D'un  fort  vol  d'anges  horizontal. 
Ses  yeux  prierent,  elle  sourit. 

Mais  bientot  leur  sentier  devint  vague 

Dans  les  spheres  distantes. 

Alors,  elle  jeta  ses  bras  le  long 

Des  barrieres  d'or. 

Et  posant  son  visage  entre  ses  mains, 

Pleura. 
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"When  round  his  head  the  aureole  clings, 

And  he  is  clothed  in  white, 
I'll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 

To  the  deep  wells  of  light; 
As  unto  a  stream  we  will  step  down, 

And  bathe  there  in  God's  sight. 

"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow  of 

That  living  mystic  tree 
Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be, 
While  every  leaf  that  His  plumes  touch 

Saith  His  Name  audibly. 

"We  two,"  she  said,  "will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
And  with  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  name 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

"He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I  lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love, 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 
And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 

My  pride,  and  let  me  speak. 

"Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

"There  will  I  ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

This  much  for  him  and  me: — 
Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 

With  Love, — only  to  be, 
As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 

Together,  I  and  he." 

She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 
Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

"All  this  is  when  he  comes."  She  ceased. 
The  light  thrilled  toward  her,  fill'd 

With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 
Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)  But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres: 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  golden  barriers, 
And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.  (I  heard  her  tears.) 
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Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  Except  for  the 
finale,  which  was  composed  as  a  song 
with  piano  accompaniment  in  February 
1892,  he  wrote  his  Fourth  Symphony 
between  June  1899  and  April  1901.  He 
continued,  however,  on  the  basis  of  his 
experience  conducting  the  work,  to  tin- 
ker with  the  orchestration.  At  these 
performances,  Seiji  Ozawa  uses  the 
score  published  in  1963  by  the  Interna- 
tional Gustav  Mahler  Society,  Vienna, 
and  which  incorporates  the  composer's 
final  revisions,  made  after  the  last 
performances  he  conducted  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  January  1911.  Mahler 
led  the  first  performance  of  the  work  on  25  November  1901  with  the  Kaim  Orchestra  of 
Munich.  The  soprano  was  Margarete  Michalek.  The  first  American  performance  was 
conducted  by  Walter  Damrosch  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Society  on 
6  November  1904  with  the  soprano  Etta  de  Montjau.  With  Cleora  Wood  as  soloist, 
Richard  Burgin,  on  30  and  31  January  1942,  conducted  the  third  and  fourth 
movements  only.  Complete  performances  under  Burgin  s  direction  were  given  on 
23  and  24  March  1945  with  soprano  Mona  Paulee;  Burgin  also  conducted  it  in  later 
seasons  with  soloists  Anne  English,  Nancy  Carr,  and  Virginia  Babikian.  Other  Boston 
Symphony  performances  were  given  by  Bruno  Walter  with  soprano  Desi  Halban; 
Erich  Leinsdorf  with  Anne  Elgar;  and  Colin  Davis  with  Judith  Raskin.  The  most 
recent  subscription  performances  were  led  by  Klaus  Tennstedt  in  January  1977  with 
soprano  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson;  Andre  Previn  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  perform- 
ance, with  soprano  Kathleen  Battle,  in  July  1980.  The  orchestra  consists  of  four  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third  doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets 
(second  doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-flat,  third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons 
(third  doubling  contrabassoon) ,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
triangle,  sleigh  bells,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Many  a  love  affair  with  Mahler  has  begun  with  the  sunlit  Fourth  Symphony.  Mahler 
himself  thought  of  it  as  a  work  whose  transparency,  relative  brevity,  and  non-aggressive 
stance  might  win  him  new  friends.  In  the  event,  it  enraged  most  of  its  first  hearers. 
Munich  hated  it,  and  so  did  most  of  the  German  cities — Stuttgart  being,  for  some  reason, 
the  exception — where  Felix  Weingartner  took  it  on  tour  with  the  Kaim  Orchestra 
immediately  after  the  premiere.  In  a  letter  of  September  1903,  Mahler  refers  to  it  as  "this 
persecuted  stepchild."  It  at  last  made  the  impression  he  had  hoped  for  at  a  concert  he 
conducted  in  October  1904  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam  (the 
program:  Mahler  Fourth — intermission — Mahler  Fourth). 

The  very  qualities  Mahler  had  banked  on  were  the  ones  that  annoyed.  The  bells,  real 
and  imitated  (in  flutes),  with  which  the  music  begins!  And  that  chawbacon  tune  in  the 
violins!  What  in  heaven's  name  was  the  composer  of  the  Resurrection  Symphony  up  to 
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with  this  new-found  naivete?  Most  of  the  answers  proposed  at  the  time  were  politicized, 
anti-Semitic,  ugly.  Today,  we  perceive  more  clearly  that  what  he  was  up  to  was  writing  a 
Mahler  symphony,  uncharacteristic  only  in  its  all  but  exclusive  involvement  with  the 
sunny  end  of  the  expressive  range.  But  naive?  The  violin  tune,  yes,  is  so  popular  in  tone 
that  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  once  upon  a  time  it  didn't  exist,*  but  it  is  also  pianissimo, 
which  is  the  first  step  toward  subverting  its  rustic  simplicity.  Then  Mahler  marks  accents 
on  it  in  two  places,  both  unexpected.  The  first  phrase  ends,  and  while  clarinets  and 
bassoons  mark  the  beat,  low  strings  suggest  a  surprising  though  charmingly  appropriate 
continuation.  A  horn  interrupts  them  midphrase  and  itself  has  the  very  words  taken  out  of 
its  mouth  by  the  bassoon.  At  that  moment,  the  cellos  and  basses  assert  themselves  with  a 
severe  "as  I  was  saying,"  just  as  the  violins  chime  in  with  their  own  upside-down  thoughts 
on  the  continuation  that  the  lower  strings  had  suggested  four  bars  earlier.  The  game  of 
interruptions,  resumptions,  extensions,  reconsiderations,  and  unexpected  combinations 
continues — for  example,  when  the  violins  try  their  first  melody  again,  the  cellos  have 
figured  out  that  it  is  possible  to  imitate  it,  lagging  two  beats  behind  (a  discovery  they 
proffer  with  utmost  discretion,  pianissimo  and  deadpan) — until  bassoons  and  low  strings 
call  "time  out,"  and  the  cellos  sing  an  ardent  something  that  clearly  declares  "new  key" 
and  "second  theme." 

"Turning  cliche  into  event"  is  how  Theodor  W.  Adorno  characterized  Mahler's 
practice.  Ideas  lead  to  many  different  conclusions  and  can  be  ordered  in  so  many  ways: 
Mahler's  master  here  is  the  Haydn  of  the  London  symphonies  and  string  quartets  of  the 
1790s.  The  scoring,  too,  rests  on  Mahler's  ability  to  apply  an  original  and  altogether 
personal  fantasy  to  resources  not  in  themselves  extraordinary.  Trombones  and  tuba  are 
absent;  only  the  percussion  is  on  the  lavish  side.  Mahler  plays  with  this  orchestra  as 
though  with  a  kaleidoscope.  He  can  write  a  brilliantly  sonorous  tutti,  but  he  hardly  ever 
does.  What  he  likes  better  is  to  have  the  thread  of  discourse  passed  rapidly,  wittily  from 
instrument  to  instrument,  section  to  section.  He  thinks  polyphonically,  but  he  enjoys  the 


*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mahler's  biographer,  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange,  identifies  allusions  to  two 
Schubert  piano  sonatas  in  this  theme  and  in  the  one  of  the  finale  (respectively,  the  first  movement 
of  the  sonata  in  E-flat,  D.568,  and  the  finale  of  the  sonata  in  D,  D.850). 
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combining  of  textures  and  colors  as  much  as  the  combining  of  themes.  He  values 
transparency,  and  his  revisions,  over  ten  years,  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  are  always  and 
consistently  in  the  direction  of  achieving  a  more  aerated  sound. 

He  could  think  of  the  most  wonderful  titles  for  the  movements  of  this  symphony,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  but  he  refused  "to  betray  them  to  the  rabble  of  critics  and  listeners" 
who  would  then  subject  them  to  "their  banal  misunderstandings."  We  do,  however  have 
his  name  for  the  scherzo:  "Freund  Hein  spielt  auf'  ("Death  Strikes  Up").*  Alma  Mahler 
amplified  that  hint  by  writing  that  here  "the  composer  was  under  the  spell  of  the  self- 
portrait  by  Arnold  Bocklin,  in  which  Death  fiddles  into  the  painter's  ear  while  the  latter 
sits  entranced."  Death's  fiddle  is  tuned  a  whole  tone  high  to  make  it  harsher  (the  player  is 
also  instructed  to  make  it  sound  like  a  country  instrument  and  to  enter  "very  aggres- 
sively"). Twice,  Mahler  tempers  these  grotesqueries  with  a  gentle  Trio:  Willem  Men- 
gelberg,  the  Amsterdam  conductor,  took  detailed  notes  at  Mahler's  1904  rehearsals,  and 
at  this  point  he  put  into  his  score  that  "here,  he  leads  us  into  a  lovely  landscape."  (Later, 


*Freund  Hein — literally  this  could  be  rendered  as  "Friend  Hal" 
is  most  often  a  euphemism  for  Death. 


-is  a  fairy-tale  bogy  whose  name 


From  the  autograph  manuscript  of  Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony,  last 
movement;  the  line  of  text  on  the  third  notated  staff  from  the  bottom 
reads,  "Sankt  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu!" 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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at  the  magical  turn  into  D  major,  with  the  great  harp  chord  and  the  violin  glissandi 
crossing  in  opposite  directions,  Mengelberg  wrote  "noch  schorier"  ["still  more 
beautiful"].) 

The  Adagio,  which  Mahler  thought  his  finest  slow  movement,  is  a  set  of  softly  and 
gradually  unfolding  variations.  It  is  rich  in  seductive  melody,  but  the  constant  feature  to 
which  Mahler  always  returns  is  the  tolling  of  the  basses,  piano  under  the  pianissimo  of  the 
violas  and  cellos.  The  variations,  twice  interrupted  by  a  leanly  scored  lament  in  the  minor 
mode,  become  shorter,  more  diverse  in  character,  more  given  to  abrupt  changes  of  out- 
look. They  are  also  pulled  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  E  major,  a  key  that  dramati- 
cally asserts  itself  at  the  end  of  the  movement  in  a  blaze  of  sound.  Working  miracles  in 
harmony,  pacing,  and  orchestral  fabric,  Mahler,  pronouncing  a  benediction,  brings  us 
back  to  serene  quiet  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  original  G  major,  but  when  the  finale 
almost  imperceptibly  emerges,  it  is  in  E.  Our  entry  into  this  region  has  been  prepared,  but 
it  is  well  that  the  music  sound  new,  for  Mahler  means  us  to  understand  that  now  we  are  in 
heaven. 

On  6  February  1892,  Mahler  had  finished  a  song  he  called  ""Das  himmlische  Leben" 
('''Life  in  Heaven''),  one  of  five  Humoresques  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 
("The  Boy's  Magic  Horn")  .  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  is  a  collection  of  German  folk 
poetry,  compiled  in  nationalistic  and  Romantic  fervor  just  after  1800  by  two  poets  in  their 
twenties,  Clemens  Brentano  and  Achim  von  Arnim.  That,  at  least,  is  what  it  purports  to 
be:  in  fact,  the  two  poets  indulged  themselves  freely  in  paraphrases,  additions,  and  dele- 
tions, fixing  things  so  as  to  give  them  a  more  antique  and  authentic  ring,  even  contributing 
poems  all  their  own.  However  that  may  be,  their  collection,  whose  three  volumes  came  out 
between  1805  and  1808,  made  a  considerable  impact,  being  widely  read,  discussed, 
criticized,  and  imitated. 

A  number  of  composers  went  to  the  Wunderhorn  for  texts,*  none  more  often  or  more 
fruitfully  than  Mahler,  who  began  to  write  Wunderhorn  songs  immediately  after  complet- 
ing the  First  Symphony  in  1888  (he  had  already  borrowed  a  Wunderhorn  poem  as  the 
foundation  of  the  first  of  his  Traveling  Wayfarer  songs  of  1884-85).  The  Wunderhorn 
then  touches  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  symphonies.  The  scherzo  of  No.  2  was  com- 
posed together  and  shares  material  with  a  setting  of  the  poem  about  Saint  Anthony  of 
Padua's  sermon  to  the  fishes,  and  the  next  movement  is  the  song  "Urlichi"  ("Primal 
Light'''')  .  The  Third  Symphony's  fifth  movement  is  another  Wunderhorn  song,  "£"5 
sungen  drei  EngeV  ("Three  Angels  Sang'''')  ,  and  until  about  a  year  before  completing 
that  symphony,  Mahler  meant  to  end  it  with  "Das  himmlische  Leben,"  the  song  we  now 
know  as  the  finale  of  the  Fourth.  That  explains  why  the  Third  appears  to  "quote"  the 
Fourth,  twice  in  the  minuet,  and  again  in  the  "Drei  EngeV  song:  those  moments  prepare 
for  an  event  that  was  not,  after  all,  allowed  to  occur  (or  that  did  not  occur  until  five  years 
and  one  symphony  later). 

For  that  matter,  Mahler  had  to  plan  parts  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  from  the  end  back, 
so  that  the  song  would  appear  to  be  the  outcome  and  conclusion  of  what  was  in  fact  com- 
posed eight  years  after  the  song.  From  a  late  letter  of  Mahler's  to  the  Leipzig  conductor 
Georg  Gohler,  we  know  how  important  it  was  to  him  that  listeners  clearly  understand  how 
the  first  three  movements  all  point  toward  and  are  resolved  in  the  finale.  The  music, 
though  gloriously  inventive  in  detail,  is  of  utmost  cleanness  and  simplicity.  The  solemn  and 
archaic  chords  first  heard  at  "Sanct  Peter  in  Himmel  sieht  zu"  ("Saint  Peter  in  heaven 


*As  the  eighteenth-century  philosopher  Georg  Lichtenberg  remarked,  we  call  a  centipede  a 
centipede  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  count  to  twelve. — M.S. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  trie  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 1 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


:CER 


UJfJlX  *i 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 


looks  on")  have  a  double  meaning  for  Mahler;  here,  they  are  associated  with  details  about 
the  domestic  arrangements  in  this  mystical,  sweetly  scurrile  picture  of  heaven,  but  in  the 
Third  Symphony  they  belong  with  the  bitter  self-castigation  at  having  transgressed  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  with  the  plea  to  God  for  forgiveness.  Whether  you  are  listening 
to  the  Fourth  and  remembering  the  Third,  or  the  other  way  around,  the  reference  is 
touching.  It  reminds  us,  as  well,  how  much  all  of  Mahler's  work  is  one  work.  Just  as  the 
symphony  began  with  bells,  so  it  ends  with  them — this  time  those  wonderful,  deep  single 
harp-tones  of  which  Mahler  was  the  discoverer. 

The  poem  is  a  Bavarian  folk  song  called  "Der  Himmel  h'dngt  voll  Geigen"  (""Heaven 
is  Hung  With  Violins'''')  .  Mahler  drops  the  four  lines  in  brackets  and  makes  a  few  small 
alterations  (we  print  his  version).  On  the  text: 

Saint  Luke's  symbol  is  a  winged  ox. 

Saint  Martha,  sister  of  Lazarus,  is  the  patron  saint  of  those  engaged  in  service  of  the 
needy.  In  life,  Saint  Luke  tells  us,  she  "was  cumbered  about  much  serving,"  and  it  seems 
that  nothing  has  changed  for  her  in  heaven. 


Villa  Mahler  at  Maiernigg  on  the  Worthersee,  where  Mahler  spent  summer  holidays  from 
1900  to  1907  and  composed  his  Fourth  through  Eighth  symphonies 
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On  Saint  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  I  quote  Donald  Attwater's  indispensa- 
ble Penguin  Dictionary  of  Saints: 

An  inscription  on  stone  found  at  Cologne  records,  not  very  clearly,  the  rebuilding  by 
one  Clematius  of  a  memorial  church  on  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  there  of  a  number 
of  maidens,  of  whom  no  names  or  other  particulars  are  given.  This  inscription  was  cut 
in  the  late  fourth  or  early  fifth  century  and  it  provides  all  that  is  known  historically 
about  those  martyrs  who  became  known  as  SS.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins. 

They  are  not  heard  of  again  for  some  400  years,  when  in  the  ninth  century  the 
ramifying  legend  appears  as  taking  shape.  The  kernel  of  its  developed  form  ...  is  that 
Ursula,  to  avoid  an  unwanted  marriage,  departed  with  her  company  from  the  island 
of  Britain,  where  her  father  was  a  king;  on  their  way  back  from  a  visit  to  Rome,  they 
were  slaughtered  by  Huns  at  Cologne  on  account  of  their  Christian  faith.  During  the 
twelfth  century  this  pious  romance  was  preposterously  elaborated  through  the  mis- 
takes of  imaginative  visionaries;  a  public  burial-ground  uncovered  at  Cologne  was 
taken  to  be  the  grave  of  the  martyrs,  false  relics  came  into  circulation  and  forged 
epitaphs  of  non-existent  persons  were  produced.  The  earliest  reference  which  gives 
St.  Ursula  the  first  place  speaks  of  her  ten  companions:  how  these  eleven  came  to  be 
multiplied  by  a  thousand  is  a  matter  of  speculation.*  ...  It  seems  that  some  young 
women  were  martyred  at  Cologne  at  an  early  date,  but  nothing  else  remotely 
resembling  historical  fact  can  be  said  about  them. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


:The  Brahms  Lullaby  must  be  the  famous  of  all  Wunderhorn  songs. 


Wir  geniessen  die  himmlischen  Freuden, 

D'rum  thun  wir  das  Irdische  meiden. 

Kein  weltlich'  Getiimmel 

Hbrt  man  nicht  im  Himmel! 

Lebt  Alles  in  sanftester  Ruh'! 

Wir  fiihren  ein  englisches  Leben! 

Sind  dennoch  ganz  lustig  daneben! 

Wir  tanzen  und  springen, 

Wir  hiipfen  und  singen! 

Sanct  Peter  im  Himmel  sieht  zu! 


We  enjoy  heavenly  pleasures 

And  therefore  avoid  earthly  ones. 

No  worldly  tumult 

Is  to  be  heard  in  heaven. 

All  live  in  gentlest  peace. 

We  lead  angelic  lives, 

Yet  have  a  merry  time  of  it  besides. 

We  dance  and  we  spring, 

We  skip  and  we  sing. 

Saint  Peter  in  heaven  looks  on. 
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Johannes  das  Lammlein  auslasset, 

Der  Metzger  Herodes  drauf  passet! 

Wir  fuhren  ein  geduldig's, 

Unschuldig's,  geduldig's, 

Ein  liebliches  Lammlein  zu  Tod! 

Sanct  Lucas  den  Ochsen  that  schlachten 

Ohn'  einig's  Bedenken  und  Achten, 

Der  Wein  kost  kein  Heller 

Im  himmlischen  Keller, 

Die  Englein,  die  backen  das  Brot. 


John  lets  the  lambkin  out, 

And  Herod  the  Butcher  lies  in  wait  for  it. 

We  lead  a  patient, 

Innocent,  patient, 

Dear  little  lamb  to  its  death. 

Saint  Luke  slaughters  the  ox 

Without  any  thought  or  concern. 

Wine  doesen't  cost  a  penny 

In  the  heavenly  cellars. 

The  angels  bake  the  bread. 


Gut'  Krauter  von  allerhand  Arten, 

Die  wachsen  im  himmlischen  Garten! 

Gut'  Spargel,  Fisolen 

Und  was  wir  nur  wollen! 

Ganze  Schiisseln  voll  sind  uns  bereit! 

Gut'  Apfel,  gut'  Birn'  und  gut'  Trauben! 

Die  Gartner,  die  Alles  erlauben! 

Willst  Rehbock,  willst  Hasen, 

Auf  offener  Strassen 

[Zur  Kiiche]  sie  laufen  herbei. 

Sollt  ein  Fasttag  etwa  kommen 

Alle  Fische  gleich  mit  Freuden 

angeschwommen! 
Dort  lauft  schon  Sanct  Peter 
Mit  Netz  und  mit  Koder 
Zum  himmlischen  Weiher  hinein. 
Willst  Karpfen,  willst  Hecht,  willst  Forellen, 
Gut  Stockfisch  und  frische  Sardellen? 
Sanct  Lorenz  hat  miissen 
.Sein  Leben  einbiissen,  _ 

Sanct  Martha  die  Kochin  muss  sein. 


Good  greens  of  every  sort 

Grow  in  the  heavenly  vegetable  patch. 

Good  asparagus,  string  beans, 

And  whatever  we  want. 

Whole  dishfuls  are  set  for  us! 

Good  apples,  good  pears,  and  good  grapes, 

And  gardeners  who  allow  everything! 

If  you  want  roebuck  or  hare, 

On  the  public  streets 

They  come  running  [right  into  the  kitchen]. 

Should  a  fast-day  come  along, 

All  the  fishes  at  once  come  swimming 

with  joy. 
There  goes  Saint  Peter  running 
With  his  net  and  his  bait 
To  the  heavenly  pond. 

Do  you  want  carp,  do  you  want  pike,  or  trout, 
Good  dried  cod  or  fresh  anchovies? 
Saint  Lawrence  had  to 

.Forfeit  his  life.  _ 

Saint  Martha  shall  be  the  cook. 


Kein  Musik  ist  ja  nicht  auf  Erden, 

Die  uns'rer  verglichen  kann  werden. 

Elftausend  Jungfrauen 

Zu  tanzen  sich  trauen! 

Sanct  Ursula  selbst  dazu  lacht! 

Cacilia  mit  ihren  Verwandten 

Sind  treffliche  Hofmusikanten! 

Die  englischen  Stimmen 

Ermuntern  die  Sinnen! 

Dass  Alles  fur  Freuden  erwacht. 


There  is  just  no  music  on  earth 

That  can  compare  to  ours. 

Even  the  eleven  thousand  virgins 

Venture  to  dance, 

And  Saint  Ursula  herself  has  to  laugh. 

Cecilia  and  all  her  relations 

Make  excellent  court  musicians. 

The  angelic  voices 

Gladden  our  senses, 

So  that  all  for  very  joy  awake. 
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More  .  .  . 

All  studies  of  Debussy  depend  to  some  extent  on  Leon  Vallas,  Claude  Debussy:  His  Life 
and  Works  (Dover  paperback).  The  full-scale  biography  by  Edward  Lockspeiser, 
Debussy:  His  Life  and  Mind  (Macmillan),  adds  a  great  deal  of  additional  detail. 
Debussy's  own  writings  are  very  much  worth  knowing;  they  have  been  collected,  edited, 
and  introduced  by  Francois  Lesure,  translated  by  Richard  Langham  Smith,  and  published 
as  Debussy  on  Music  (Knopf).  The  much  discussed  relationship  between  Debussy's  music 
and  Wagner's  was  the  subject  of  a  doctoral  study  at  Cambridge  by  the  British  composer 
Robin  Holloway,  now  published  as  Debussy  and  Wagner  (Eulenberg).  Margaret  G.  Cobb's 
The  Poetic  Debussy  (Northeastern  University  Press)  provides  three  versions  of  "The 
Blessed  Damozel":  Rossetti's  original,  Sarrazin's  translation,  and  Debussy's  working 
version.  The  book  also  includes  the  original  text  and  an  English  translation  of  all  the  lyric 
poems  set  to  music  for  solo  voice  or  chorus  by  Debussy.  Frederica  von  Stade  will  record 
Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  for  CBS 
following  these  performances.  Victoria  de  los  Angeles's  recording  with  Charles  Munch  and 
the  BSO  for  RCA  is  no  longer  in  print,  but  worth  watching  out  for  (most  recently  on 
Victrola;  with  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits  d'ete).  Highly  recommended  is  the  recording  by 
Barbara  Hendricks  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (with  other  early 
Debussy  works  and  the  late  Ballades  of  Francois  Villon  sung  by  Dietrich  Fischer- Dieskau, 
on  Deutsche  Grammophon).  I  have  not  heard  the  recent  recording  by  Elly  Ameling,  Edo 
de  Waart,  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  (with  songs  by  Duparc  and  Ravel's 
Sheherazade,  on  Philips). 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly  insightful 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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article  in  The  New  Grove.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the  splendid  short  study  by  Michael 
Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  Still  going  by  increasing 
size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf  s  biography,  a  readable  journalistic  account  (London),  and 
Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good  on  the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on 
the  music  (Schirmer  paperback).  Two  of  the  largest  Mahler  projects  are  still  torsos, 
though  both  deal  with  the  Fourth  Symphony.  Henry- Louis  de  La  Grange's  Mahler  is  an 
extremely  detailed  biographical  study  and  will  probably,  when  completed  with  a  second 
volume,  be  the  standard  reference  for  the  facts  of  Mahler's  life.  The  available  volume 
includes  material  on  the  composition  and  early  performances  of  the  Fourth  Symphony. 
Donald  Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of  the  music  runs  so  far  to  two  volumes, 
Gustav  Mahler:  The  Early  Years  and  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhorn  Years 
(California;  the  latter  available  in  paperback);  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  given  detailed 
discussion  in  the  latter  volume.  Knud  Martner  has  edited  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected 
Letters  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters  published  earlier  in 
Alma  Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many  more,  though  it  is  still  a  far 
cry  from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  essay  on 
Mahler's  Fourth  Symphony — his  only  essay  on  Mahler— is  in  his  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Frederica  von  Stade  has  recorded  Mahler's  Fourth  Sym- 
phony with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 
Highly  recommended  are  the  performances  by  Jascha  Horenstein  with  the  London 
Symphony  and  Margaret  Price  (Monitor),  James  Levine  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Judith  Blegen  (RCA),  and  Vaclav  Neumann's  with  Magdalena  Hajossyova  and  the  Czech 
Philharmonic  (Pro  Arte).  I  have  not  yet  heard  Klaus  Tennstedt's  new  recording  with  Lucia 
Popp  and  the  London  Philharmonic  (Angel).  Of  older  recordings,  Bruno  Walter's  with  Desi 
Halban  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  is  well  worth  knowing  (Odyssey,  available  in 
electronically  simulated  stereo  only). 

— S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

LA      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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%.Xm  HIGHEST  INTiRNWIONAL  LEVSL  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PUWING^ 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  O 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  o 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


Name. 
City 


Address. 


.State. 


Zip  Code. 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FOR»; 

There  are  sfcll  good  seats 


seasoft.Vbu  may  become  a 
subscriber  fey  indicating  your 
choice  of  location  and  price 
and  by  retuf*wg  this  form  to: 
New  Subscnfcef,  Symphony 
Half,  Boston,  UA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES; 

The  2  prices  listed  are  for 
oo*h  orchestra  &  balcony; 
For  further  information,  call 
(617)266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 
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Frederica  von  Stade 


Mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  stands 
now  at  the  pinnacle  of  a  career  that  has  taken 
her  to  the  stages  of  the  world's  great  opera 
houses  as  well  as  to  concert  and  recital  plat- 
forms throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 
Renowned  as  a  bel  canto  specialist,  Ms.  von 
Stade  has  triumphed  in  the  great  mezzo- 
soprano  roles  of  Rosina  in  //  barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  Elena  in  La 
donna  del  lago,  and  the  title  role  of  Rossini's 
La  Cenerentola.  In  addition,  her  great  love  of 
the  French  repertoire  has  led  her  to  numerous 
successes  in  this  sphere,  including  Melisande 
in  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Charlotte  in  Werther, 
Marguerite  in  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  and 
such  rarely  heard  operas  as  Rameau's  Dar- 
danus,  Thomas's  Mignon,  and  Massenet's 
Cendrillon.  Among  the  other  roles  on  which 
Ms.  von  Stade  has  put  the  stamp  of  her  unique 
artistry  are  Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Sextus  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Idamante  in 
Idomeneo,  Dorabella  in  Cost  fan  tutte,  and 
Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier.  She  has 
appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  world's  great 
opera  centers,  including  the  Metropolitan, 
La  Scala,  Hamburg,  the  Paris  Opera,  Covent 
Garden  in  London,  and  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires.  In  this  country,  in  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan,  she  has  appeared  with  the 
opera  companies  of  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington. 


In  addition  to  her  operatic  appearances, 
Ms.  von  Stade  has  appeared  with  orchestra 
and  in  recital  throughout  the  world.  She  has 
made  over  two  dozen  recordings  on  every 
major  label,  including  most  recently  The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust  with  Solti  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  for  London;  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  also  for 
London;  "The  Songs  of  the  Auvergne"  and 
"Frederica  von  Stade:  Live!"  for  CBS;  an 
album  of  Faure  songs  with  Jean-Philippe 
Collard  for  Angel/EMI;  the  Paris  Opera's 
production  of  Rameau's  Dardanus  conducted 
by  Raymond  Leppard  for  Erato;  and  the 
Covent  Garden  Werther  conducted  by  Sir  Col- 
in Davis  for  Philips.  She  has  recorded  Ravel's 
Sheherazade  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  CBS;  she  will  record  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits 
d'ete  with  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  in  con- 
junction with  her  performances  this  fall. 

Ms.  von  Stade's  1983-84  season  includes 
her  first  Blanche  in  Dialogues  of  the  Car- 
melites at  the  Met;  a  French  opera  series  at 
Carnegie  Hall  featuring  her  in  Offenbach's 
La  Perichole,  Massenet's  Cherubin,  and 
Thomas's  Hamlet;  Monteverdi's  Coronation 
ofPoppea  at  Glyndebourne;  performances 
with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center;  the  premiere  of  a  new  song  cycle  by 
Dominick  Argento  with  the  Minnesota  Orches- 
tra; appearances  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra;  and  recitals  across  the  country.  In 
addition,  she  will  be  seen  on  PBS  in  a  film  of 
La  Cenerentola  made  in  Europe  by  Unitel. 
Ms.  von  Stade  first  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  October  1977  for 
concert  performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  She  sang  the  same 
composer's  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the 
orchestra  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  August 
1979,  and  she  has  returned  to  Boston  in 
recent  seasons  for  music  of  Ravel,  Mozart,  and 
Mahler.  In  January  1983  she  sang  Marguerite 
in  Damnation  of  Faust  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  both  in  Boston  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York. 
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WE 

SPECIALIZE 
INN  FINE 
DINING. 

At  the  Wellesley  Inn  we  have  three  delicious 
reasons  you  should  join  us  for  dining  and 
cocktails.  The  Wheelock  Tavern  located  in 
our  wine  cellar  is  now  open  Monday  eve- 
nings with  an  expanded  menu  and  sump- 
tuous salad  bar.  Our  Colonial  Dining  Room 
offers  bountiful  breakfasts,  luncheons  and 
dinners  and  special  Early  Bird  Dinners 
Monday  through  Friday  from  5  to  6:30  p.m. 
At  the  Lafayette  Lounge  you'll  find  delicious 
lunches  and  an  evening  sandwich  menu. 
When  it  comes  to  fine  dining,  you'll  find 
what  you're  hungry  for  at  the  Wellesley  Inn. 
For  reservations  call  235-0180. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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Susanne  Mentzer 


|  A  resident  of  Houston,  Texas,  mezzo-soprano 
Susanne  Mentzer  studied  at  the  University  of 
the  Pacific  and  then  at  the  Juilliard  School, 
where  she  received  both  her  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  in  music.  Her  operatic  per- 
formances have  included  Albina  in  Rossini's 
La  donna  del  la  go  with  Houston  Grand 
Opera,  the  title  role  in  the  same  composer's 
La  Cenerentola  with  Texas  Opera  Theatre, 
Suzuki  in  Madama  Butterfly  with  the 
Brooklyn  Opera  Society,  and  featured  roles  in 


productions  at  the  Juilliard  School,  the  Aspen 
Music  Festival,  and  the  University  of  the  Paci- 
fic. She  has  also  been  seen  on  film  in  Luciano 
Pavarotti's  Juilliard  School  Master  Classes 
broadcast  by  PBS.  On  the  concert  stage,  Ms. 
Mentzer  has  performed  in  the  Mozart  Requiem 
and  Haydn's  Lord  Nelson  Mass.  Her  awards 
include  scholarships  several  years  in  succes- 
sion at  the  Juilliard  School,  the  Leona  Gordon 
Lowin  Award  in  Voice,  and  a  1979  Lieder- 
kranz  Competition  prize.  Her  teachers  have 
included  Rose  Bampton,  Roy  Lazarus,  Martin 
Isepp,  Samuel  Sanders,  and  Marshall 
Williamson. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  significant  one  for 
Ms.  Mentzer.  In  July  1982  she  made  her  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tan- 
glewood  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  under 
Kurt  Masur's  direction.  In  the  fall  of  1982  she 
made  her  debut  with  the  Dallas  Opera  under 
Nicola  Rescigno,  and  last  spring  she  sang  six 
performances  of  Cherubino  in  Mozart's 
Le  nozze  di  Figaro  with  the  Cologne  Opera, 
following  this  with  appearances  as  Beatrice  in 
the  St.  Louis  Opera  production  of  Berlioz's 
Beatrice  et  Benedict  conducted  by  John 
Nelson. 


\jitiE,  £p£%±Lan  <z/\ug±  of  cyMsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"OfU  cMoi*  <lfou  J(nou,  cMoat  OiUniui  jfup.,    Ok  cMou-   <l/oa  <VoLe.  <lL." 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some-  j 
one  who  understands  your  busi- 
ness.  Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lore ; 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him  j 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  t 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/Homeowne 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses 
of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  chorus 
donate  their  services,  and  they  perform  regu- 
larly with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prom- 
inent guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
have  recently  completed  a  record  for  None- 
such, featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola  and 
Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips.  For  the 
chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on 
the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony 
performances  and  named  best  choral  record- 
ing of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine,  and 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of 
a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  seventh  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


(617)247-3000 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Women  of  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.  W.  Brigandi 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Cecile  Ann  Hastie 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lois  Himml 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner- White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Christine  M.  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Robin  Kibler 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Ida  McManis 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.  M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Pamela  Wolfe 

Caroline  A.  Wood  well 


Altos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 
Elizabeth  Dakin 
Catherine  Diamond 
Sara  Dorfman 
Kitty  DuVernois 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  I.  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Leah  Jansizian 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
Alison  Loeb 
Dorothy  W  Love 
April  Merriam 
Vanessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Deborah  Ann  Ryba 
Barbara  Schmid 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Christina  St.  Clair 
Julie  Steinhilber 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 
Natasha  M.  Wei 


Sarah  J.  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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of  recipes  get  your 
copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 
$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully-tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staff,  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with 
captioned  photographs  of  BSO  personalities 
and  historic  events,  including  the  BSO  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  celebration 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

COOKBOOK  ORDI 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  send 
cookbook  to: 


copies  of  the 


tel.  # 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books®  $18.95 

Mass.  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax 

Postage  &  handling 
$2  per  book* 

Total 


$. 


*  Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook 
office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


Account  # 


Exp.  date 


Signature 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  H 

onorRoll  ($10,000+) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  O.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P.  Barger 

Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Advertising/ P.  R. 
*Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 


Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hators 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
*Johnson,  OHare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 


Education 

Irving  Usen 

*Bentley  College 

RED  LION  INN 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

tm 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Stanton  Davis 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 
^Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings  / Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

v  RayStata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
'"Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
''Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
''Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
'Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Bareer 

■ft    .        D 

Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
8FE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson  w 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 


William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATE 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc.  * 

Frank  H.  Benton 


• 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your  gifts  are      << 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Higginson  Society  Members  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Estate  of  Helen  Goller  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Estate  of  Constance  Ayer 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barms,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Phyllis  &  Leonard  Bell 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Senate  President  William  M.  Bulger 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Julien  &  Eunice  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Debeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

C.  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P  Figgins 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Frelinghuysen 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Haskell  &  Ina  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hoyt 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

James  Higginson  Jackson 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Estate  of  Ruth  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F  Kingsley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

Mr.  &  Mrs  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Gloria  &  Adolf  Monosson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Morse 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Nyquist 

Grace  M.  Otis 


Mr.  Donald  Lee  Otto 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rhoads,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

The  Donald  Saunders  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Estate  of  Miriam  Shaw 
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Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.  M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Francis  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Barbara  &  Burton  S.  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  Richard  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hanson  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 


Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding- White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 

Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Emily  Morison  Beck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 


Mr.  Victor  Callaway 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Conway  Felton 
Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 
Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 
Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 
Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 
Mrs.  N.P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 
Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 
Ruth  &  Robert  L.  Horowitz 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
Mrs.  Sophie  Howitt 
Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 
Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 
Edward  H.  &  Amalie  M.  Kass 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 
Vadm  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 
Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 
-Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 
Clarence  &  Janet  Morse 
Robert  M.  Morse 


Mr.  Steven  Moulton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  Gerald  Nissenbaum 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Helen  W  Parsons 

Anne  &  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  R  Robinson,  Jr. 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  &  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Saunders 

Tom  &  Virginia  Scott 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Sexton 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Ms.  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete  Ziner 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mrs.  Lee  Barash 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  &  Gail  K.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Ruth  &  Alan  Broder 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  George  W  Burgess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  L.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W.  Donald  Campbell 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crandall 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 


Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Watson  B.  Dickerman 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russel  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Ganick 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

George  W  Gold 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
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Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  Lee  Hermansen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 
John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hogan 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 
Gordon  Holmes 
Harold  Horvitz 
Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 
Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 
Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  R.  Jackson 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 
Robert  F.  Jenkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Jones 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 
Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 
Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 
Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Labate 
Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 
Mrs.  Mildred  Moore  Lane 
,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 
Elizabeth  Lathrop 
Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 
Mrs.  Daniel  Lisberger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 
Mark  &  Mary  Lunsford 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 
Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 
Nancy  &  Douglas  MacPherson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 


Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Jon  McKee 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  John  Newton 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Frances  W  Schaefer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 
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Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Robert  &  Ann  Thornburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Robert  W.  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Widmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Mr.  Ho-Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Miller  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 

Nancy  L.  Agnew 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aikman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P  Allen,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Alperin 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

David  &  Madeleine  Arnow 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Atherton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Axten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  R  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

Irving  L.  Baron 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Mr.  Philip  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bayer 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr.  James  Becker  &  Ms.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  George  Nichols 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 

Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Estelle  Berman 

Evelyn  A.  &  Herbert  L.  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R  Binney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bishop 

Pauline  K.  Bittinger 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 

Mr.  William  Blake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 

Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Dr.  P.  P.  Blevins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Arlene  L.  Bodge 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.L.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Bowne  III 

Mrs.  James  Boyd 

Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Mr.  Morton  Bradley 

Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Brewster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  Alan  Brinkley 

Alan  J.  Brody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  J.  Broggini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

Eleanor  D.  Bronson 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Brown 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 
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Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Mrs.  George  P.  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Kate  Burton 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Turner  E.  Bynum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Byrnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Mr.  Milton  Cades 

Mr.  Frank  Cahill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Cannon 

Joseph  P  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  Evald  W.  Carlson 

Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Carper 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Carrigg 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Ms.  Elizabeth  H.  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Carter 

Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carye 

Dr.  Aldo  R.  Castaneda 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin,  Jr. 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mrs.  William  G.  Chafee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  Ray  Chapin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 

A.  A.  Cheverie 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Everett  Clement 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

W.  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 

Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mrs.  Walker  B.  Comegys,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  Aris  Constantinides 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Corry 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 
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Mr.  Frank  W.  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crandall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Ruth  C.  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Crowther 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

David  W.  Currier 

Hope  A.  Curtis 

Louis  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mr.  William  L.  Davenport 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Preston  Davis,  Jr. 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Delong 

Mr.  George  Demeter 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talbot  Dewey 

Mrs.  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Dimeo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Doherr 

Bernard  M.  Doiron 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Philip  Donham 

Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Dorr 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mason  L.  Downing 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Drake,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Dreyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  EC.  Dumaine 

Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Miss  Florence  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Dworsky 

Ms.  Doriot  A.  Dwyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

R.  H.  Egdahl  &  C.  H.  Taft 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Paul  &  Lisa  Eisenberg 

Mary  C.  Eldred,  M.D. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Estate  of  Lena  H.  Ellis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs.  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Mr.  Curtis  W.  Endee 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etsovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W  Falby 

Mr.  Edward  Fallon 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr.  G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Farrington 
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Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Hyman  S.  Feldman 

Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Field 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Fier 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Finberg 

Dr.  Albert  Finck 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 

Dr.  Maxwell  Finland 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fischer 

H.  Kenneth  &  Imogene  Fish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Karla  P.  Fogg 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Marjorie  &  Donald  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Ms.  Carol  E.  Fountain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  &  Lois  Fox 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lawrence  R  Fraiberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  David  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Clark  Frazier 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mrs.  W  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Laurel  E.  &  Orrie  M.  Friedman 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Wren  Gabel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  Wm.  Albert  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 

Mr.  Bill  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

William  E.  Garfield 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  Gauger 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  B.  Gero 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Miss  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Gibbs 

Robert  P  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  GUI 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mrs.  William  Edward  Ginsburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Henry  Glovsky 
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Ms.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Goff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Gold 

Mr.  Harvey  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Adele  &  Arnold  Goldstein 

Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isadore  Goodman 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Goodrich 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Martin  &  Alison  Gottlieb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Goyette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Graetz 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Grandin 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Grayson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Greco 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 

Ryna  Greenbaum 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  F.  Greenwald 

Mr.  Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  William  F.  Grindl 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Maribeth  Gubanich 

Mrs.  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Ms.  D.  A.  Gusner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Ms.  Frances  S.  Hall 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallo  well,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Kelley  Hannan 

Robin  Hansen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Evelyn  B.  Harris 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Heckler 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Henderson 

Mr.  William  W  Hennig 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Hepburn,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dudley  &  Georgene  Herschbach 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Hiatt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Hibben 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Rirllon.  Viee  President.  Private  Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  felC 

©1983  1  he  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  commiinitv  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


^ 


C  A  RLITOVVUILARD  VILLAGE 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 

(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Mr.  Michael  C.  Hickey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Hickey 

Richard  A.  Hicks 

Mrs.  Adams  S.  Hill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Hilzenrath 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  R.  Hindle,  Jr. 

James  G.  Hinkle,  Jr. 

Herbert  Hirsch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Hirsch 

Mr.  Raymond  Hirschkop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg 

Ms.  Barbara  P.  Hitchcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

John  &  Elizabeth  Hodges 

Ms.  Selene  H.  Hoew 

Leonard  &  Edna  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marshall  Hoffman 

Mr.  H.  Brian  Holland 

Dr.  Barbara  E.  Hollerorth 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Holmes 

Ross  G.  Honig 

Mrs.  Harvey  P.  Hood 

Mrs.  Stanwood  C.  Hooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Hope 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  West  Hopkins 

Mrs.  John  D.  Hopkins 

Mr.  Mark  Hopkins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Rogert  P.  Hopkins 

Ms.  Suzanne  Hoppenstedt 

Mrs.  Carol  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Hough 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Hough 

Miss  Constance  Houghton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Hovey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  K.  Hoyt 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Huber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Huber 

Keith  &  Catherine  Hughes 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Hunneman 

Mrs.  Walter  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Huntington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  W.  Hurd 

Mr.  Constantine  Hutchins,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Norman  Hutton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  L.  Hybels 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Hyman 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Idell 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Blake  Ireland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Isenberg 

Carol  F.  Ishimoto 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Israel 

Mr.  Charles  Jack 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  M.  Jackson 

Mrs.  David  0.  Jacobus 

Ms.  Bettina  S.  Jamison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Jarrell 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Jetty 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Johannet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Miss  Elizabeth  Johnson 

Mrs.  H.  Alden  Johnson.  Jr. 

John  W  Johnson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Robert  Johnson 

Mr.  Stuart  W  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  0.  Jones 

Mrs.  William  N.  Jones 

Mrs.  Marguerite  M.  Jost 

Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Judd,  Jr. 

Jacqueline  M.  Jung 

J.  Squire  Junger 

Esther  B.  &  Albert  S.  Kahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Kaitz 

Ms.  Sarah  Kantor 

Mrs.  Mark  Kaplan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  x\rthur  Karas 

\£  illiam  Karelis 

Ms.  Eva  Karger 

Kenneth  &  Margery  Karger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.Peter  Karoff 

Mrs.  Charles  Kassel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Katz 

V  ivian  &  Milton  Katz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Katz 

Carol  &  Sumner  Kaufman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Kaufman 

Mr.  Edward  W  Keane 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Keane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wayne  E.  Keith 

Regina  M.  Kelleher 

Katherine  A.  &  Mary  Jane  Kelley 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kemp 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Kendrick 

Mrs.  Charlotte  R.  Kenerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  A.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lowell  D.  Kennedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Leonard  Kent 

Nannerl  &  Robert  Keohane 
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Mr.  Herman  Kiaer 

Ms.  Priscilla  C.  Kidder 

Ann  F.  &  W.  T.  Kieffer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Kiley 

Mr.  James  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  King 

Mrs.  WUliam  F.  King 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Kingman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Kingsbury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Kingsley,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Deborah  B.  Kinsella  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Kittredge 

Mr.  Gary  K.  Klauminzer 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Klebenov 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Kloss 

Miss  Valeria  A.  Knapp 

Mrs.  Carleton  Knight,  Jr. 

Norman  Knight 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Knott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Knudson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Kohn 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Kopelman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  WUliam  Kornfeld 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Kraetzer,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  P.  Krall 

Barbara  and  Arthur  Kravitz 

Richard  &  Sara  Krieger 

Dr.  John  G.  Krikorian 

Mrs.  Hans  J.  Kroto 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Krukonis 

Leonard  &  Helen  Krulewich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  W.  Kuehn 

Dr.  Ruth  B.  Kundsin 

Mr.  Stephen  L.  Kunian 

Mrs.  A.  William  Kunkel 

Mr.  Emmanuel  Kurland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Kurson 

Miss  Helen  G.  Kurtz 

George  Kury,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kutchin 

Ms.  Alison  Kutchins  & 

Mr.  Jonathan  Kutchins 
Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.Kydd 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ladd 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  Ladd 


Donald  H.  Laliberte 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Lambert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arno  Lamm 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Landau 

Mr.  David  Landay 

Mrs.  Sophia  S.  Lander 

Norman  &  Elsie  H.  Landstrom 

Lynda  S.  Lane,  M.D. 

Richard  Langerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Laskaris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Laverack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  La  vine 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Lawrence 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Lawton 

Mr.  Paul  Lazare 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  LeBaron 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  S.  Lee 

Mrs.  George  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Lee 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merle  A.  Legg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Leibowitz 

Mrs.  Tudor  Leland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  Roddis  Lempere 

George  C.  Leslie 

Edward  J.  Leszuk 

Elizabeth  M.  Letson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Levenbach 

Mrs.  Robert  Leventhal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Levin 

Mr.  A.  M.  Levine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  L.  Levine 

Mrs.  Harry  Levine 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Levine 

Arlene  Levy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  D.  Levy 

Mrs.  David  W  Lewis 

Miss  Sophie  Page  Lewis 

Bert  Libon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Lichman 

Ms.  Martha  H.  Liller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  H.  Lilly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Lipke 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Lippolt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elia  Lipton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Torrey  Little 

Paul  Damon  Littlefield 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Harris  Livens 

Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
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Janet  Lombard 

Mary  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Long  well 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caleb  Loring,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Caleb  Loring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Lotstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Lovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Lowd 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Lowell 

Ms.  Ramsey  Ludlow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Lurie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  Lutnicki 

Mr.  Christopher  Lydon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Lyman 

Mr.  William  H.  MacCrellish 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  MacDougall,  Jr. 

Miss  Gladys  F.  Mac  Donald 

Mrs.  John  D.  MacDonald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Myles  P.  Mace 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lauchlin  J.  Mackenzie 

Mrs.  David  D.  Mackintosh 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Magnuson 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Magoun,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gael  Mahony 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Malcom 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Maloney 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Manners 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Manuelian 

Mr.  Ronald  H.  Marcks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Marcus 

Fr.  Joseph  M.I.C. 

Mr.  Theodore  Marier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Marks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Marryott 

Alan  C.  Marshall 

Elisabeth  Marshall 

Mrs.  S.  Forrest  Martin 

Mr.  George  Martirossian 

Miss  Tomiko  Masui 

Ms.  Clare  Marie  Matthews 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Maulsby 

Mrs.  Frank  Mauran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Mauran 

Mrs.  J.  Denny  May 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  P  Maynard  III 

Mr.  Jon  Mazuy 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  McAdoo 

Michael  McCarroll 

Dorothy  E.  McCarthy 

Dr.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy 

Mrs.  Gail  F.  McCoy 

Miss  Angela  C.  McDermott 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  McGovern 

J.  Barrett  Mclnerney 

Miss  Ada  V.  Mcintosh 

Mrs.  William  McKennan 

Gene  McManus 

Mrs.  E.  Rudolf  McKay 

Mrs.  Peter  Q.  McKee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  P.  McKinnon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  W.  McKittrick,  Jr. 

Alexandra  P.  McClennan 

Mr.  John  W.  McNear 

Mr.  James  Mc  Williams 

Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Meers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Isaac  0.  Mehrez 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  H.  P.  Meissner 

Mrs.  Annabelle  M.  Melville 

Mrs.  Roy  R.  Merchant,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Merrill,  Jr. 

Dr.  Katharine  K.  Merritt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Meserve 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Messing 

Mrs.  Albion  E.  Metcalf 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Metcalf,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Meyer 

Fern  K.  Meyers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Michelove 

Dr.  Mary  Emily  Miller 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Millis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Elden  H.  Mills 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joshua  L.  Miner  III 

Mrs.  Richard  Mingolelli 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Minturn,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Mintz 

D.  F.  Mitchell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  Mitchell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Takanori  Mochizuki 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Mole 

Dan  Montana 

Albert  W.  Moore 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Jim  and  Candy  Moore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Morgan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Morningstar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Morris 
Mrs.  David  Hunnewell  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Robert  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Morse,  Sr. 
Ms.  Ruth  Morse 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Morss 
Ms.  Patricia  A.  Morten  & 

Glen  0.  Gustavson 
Mrs.  Hard  wick  Moseley 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Motley 
Mr.  Michael  Motta 
Mrs.  Francis  S.  Moulton,  Jr. 
Judith  Palmer  Muggia 
John  H.  Munier,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Murphy 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Murphy 
Lt.  John  J.  Murphy 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Murray 
Mrs.  Robert  Mustard 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Myrick 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Narins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Natt 
Richard  &  Ann  Nemrow 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Nesbeda 
Cynthia  B.  Newbold 
Ms.  Helga  Newcomb 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Newell 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  L.  Nichols 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Gilman  Nichols 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 
Mrs.  Nancy  Greenfield  Nigrosh 
Mrs.  Elayne  C.  Nippe 
Mrs.  Ray  Norris 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Norton 
Eva  Jean  Nugent 
Samuel  Nun,  M.D. 
Aaron  Nurick  &  Diane  Austin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Nye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Emerson  H.  O'Brien 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredric  O'Brien 
Paul  I.  O'Brien,  M.D. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  O'Connor 
Mrs.  Peggy  P.  O'Connor 
Reverend  Joseph  James  O'Hare  II 
Ann  &  Eileen  O'Meara 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Oedel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Ogle 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Oliver 


Mrs.  Dino  Olivetti 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Olken 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Olney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  Ongaro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  S.  Orlov 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Orr 

Mrs.  Herman  A.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ossoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Owen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Page,  Jr. 

Mr.&  Mrs.  R.  Alan  Page 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Pagerey 

Mrs.  Albert  Pagliarulo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Davies  Paine,  Jr. 

Helen  M.  PaUey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Palm 

Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 

Mr.  Gary  Palter 

Miss  Katherine  F.  Pantzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Paresky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paris 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Parker 

Mr.  Franklin  E.  Parker,  HI 

Miss  Frances  R.  Parker 

Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Parker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  James  Parker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  W.  Parkinson 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Parlin,  Sr. 

Kenneth  E.  Parr 

Mrs.  Brackett  Parsons 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Parsons,  Jr. 

Robert  S.  Parsons 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Pascucci 

James  Pastoriza 

Ms.  Helen  A.  Padykula 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Pay  son 

George  W.  Pearce 

Mr.  Steven  Pearlstein 

Norman  A.  Pearson 

Mr.  D.  Bradley  Peck 

Kenneth  M.  Peck 

Stephen  P.  Peeck 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Peirson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Pepper 

Elsbeth  Melville  Percy 

Mr.  Michael  Perfit 

Mr.  David  B.  Perini 

Mrs.  Paul  F.  Perkins 
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Sylvia  Perkins 

Johanna  F.  Perlmutter  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Lee  Perry 

John  A.  Perry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Perry 

Ms.  Laura  Persily 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lorens  Persson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  G.  Pesin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Peters 

Mrs.  Lovett  C.  Peters 

Mrs.  Max  Petersen 

Nancy  Peterson 

Sylvia  R.  Petterson  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Phelps 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  T.  Phillips 

Mrs.  Overton  A.  Phillips 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Phillips 

C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Pierce 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Pierce 

Miss  Dorothy  Pierce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elisha  G.  Pierce  III 

Peter  G.  Pierce  &  Mary  Ambery 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Pierson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Pitcoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Pitts 

Mrs.  Hollis  Plimpton,  Jr. 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Plough 

Mrs.  William  B.  Plumer 

Mr.  Vincent  Poirier 

Mrs.  Alvar  W.  Polk,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Vivian  T.  Pomeroy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 

Mrs.  Janet  Pope 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Porter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Posner 

Ms.  Lois  P.  Poster 

Mrs.  Cary  Potter 

Mrs.  H.  Burton  Powers 

James  Powers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Proger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 

Dr.  Hazel  E.  Putnam 


Dr.  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 

James  &  Melinda  Rabb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Mrs.  William  H.  Radebaugh 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Mr.  Philip  F.  Randall 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

L.  Hedda  Rev-Kury  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  Rice 

Mr.  Joseph  Michael  Rich 

Mr.  David  L.  Richardson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Mr.  Roscoe  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson 

Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  Arthur  Rieders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Righter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Mrs.  Albert  I.  Ris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Rizzotto,  Sr. 

Mr.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  G.  Robbins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 
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Mrs.  William  P.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Rollert 

Sarah  W.  Rollins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rosencranz  Pres 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  Rosoff 

Ms.  Judith  Ross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.D.  Roy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Natalie  &  Arthur  Rudin 

Mrs.  H.  Whiting  Rule 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutigliano 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Sagar 

Mr.  William  T.  Salisbury  Esq. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W  Sanger 

William  C.  Sand 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  T.  Sargeant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Moselio  &  Barbara  T.  Schaechter 

Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

William  R.  Schillhammer  III 

Miriam  &  Arthur  Schleifer 

Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Alexander  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  R.  Schroeder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mr.  Louis  Schwartz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Scudder 

Mr.  Robert  Scully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Seccomb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Brook  Rutledge  Seckel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Sellon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  William  A.  Seravy 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

John  R  Sheehy  AIA 

Timothy  W.  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Sheingold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Shindler 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Shreve 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ephraim  E.  Shulman 

Ms.  Erne  Shumaker 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Adrienne  S.  Smith 

Mr.  Benjamin  Smith 

David  J.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Ashton  Smith 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  Sobin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sohn 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  Rae  Solowey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Soltz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Southgate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  &  Ruth  Soybel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Spangler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

David  and  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  Harold  Stahler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

John  B.  &  Jean  C.  Stanbury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Stanton 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Steinert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Henry  W.  Stokes 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Miss  Rilda  M.  Stuart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Mr.  Joe  Styborski 

Carol  M.  Sullivan 


Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Greely  Summers 

Elliot  &  Carol  Surkin 

Dr.  P.  Suzman 

Arthur  &  Martha  Swanson 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Swartz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W  Switzer 

Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor  & 
Ms.  Suzanne  F.  Sheats 

Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

Lawrence  B.  Tholander 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

E.  Katherine  Tilton 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Trenholm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Turner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W  Turner 

Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner,  Jr. 

Twelve  Lawrence  Trust 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  Uhlir 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Larkin  D.  Upson 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 
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Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Vanburen 

Reverend  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mr.  Tom  Vasey 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

William  &  Yolanda  Vaughan 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Mr.  Richard  Vincent 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Laszlo  0.  Vincze 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Amb.  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Voulgaris 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Mr.  E.  David  Wanger 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Beatrice  Ward 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Ward 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  David  Webster 

Mrs.  Dean  Kingman  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

J.  V.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  N.White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Heather  Brewer  Whitney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W  Wickenden 

Mrs.  Merrill  Wiggin 

Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  R  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Robert  Windsor 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Winship 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 
Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Arnold  S.  Wolf 
Beatrice  E.  Wolfe 
Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 
Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 
Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 
Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Merrill  Worthen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mr.  Robert  Wright 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Wrightson  III 

Mr.  Edward  Yanco 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1982-83  fiscal 
year. 


Mrs.  James  D.  Banks 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

Huldah  Barker 

Dora  Beckhard 

Mrs.  Leo  Beranek 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

William  Crosby 

Mrs.  Peter  Edge 

Philip  Eiseman 

Carl  Feldman 

Mrs.  Haynes  H.  Fellows,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Field 

Dr.  Julianna  M.  Fodor 

Mrs.  Alfred  Forman 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman 

Marilyn  Grossman 

Irene  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Elsie  Hertz 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Harry  Huberman 

Lee  Jacobs 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 

Peggy  Menz 

Mrs.  Sara  Neiman 

Robert  F.  Noonan 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Melvin  Richmond 

Wyatt  Righter 

Annie  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  Donald  Sawyer 

Dr.  Olive  W  Smith 

Henry  L.  Steinberg 

Nathan  J.  Stern 

Dorothy  K.  Taylor 

Martha  Thorndike 

Salvatore  Vastola 

Helen  Wesel 

Mrs.  Ruth  Winship 

Paula  Brown  Yorks 

Dr.  Richard  Zavarine 

George  Zazofsky 
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Fellowships  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle  wood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1983.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  permanently  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.] 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 


Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowships 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowships 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowships 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

(Individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
contributing  the  total  actual  cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  [$4,765  in  1983]). 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship  General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship  Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Dynatech  Corporation  Fellowship  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Full  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,000  [1983].) 


ASCAP/ Rudolf  Nisssim  Fellowship  in 

Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  &  Berkshire 

Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Irene  and  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judy  and  Stewart  Colton  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin  Fellowship 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  R.  Gordon  Fellowship 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Halvorson  Family  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G.  McCleUan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaife  Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship,  in 

memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 

Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Raymond  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  Norton 

Fellowship 
Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner  Pfleger 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kenneth  L.  Phillips  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler  Fellowship 
M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Martha  and  William  Selke  Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone  Fellowship 
Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Helen 

Caldicott 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of 


,250.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy  Fellowship 
Mary  and  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass  Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Violin/Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 


Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Fellowship 

Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William  Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Memorial  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Award 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to 
attend  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


Uorn 


& 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  -Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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1 1 1  I  ■ 

II  III  II 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 


Ms 


I 


At  Last. 


A  superf)  steak  and  seafood 
|  house  in  the  (dassicat  tradition. 
I A full  memifor  pre-theatre 
j  diners  s\rpp(emented6ya 
i  supper  menxijrom  10:30  to 
'  12jeatming  tighter  foods  for 
\  (ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
"from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
i:  and  fouraje.  Berkeley  Street 

at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 

cards  accepted. 


WHITE 
at  StockbrHl, 

a  condominium  community 

A  "summer'  home 
for  every  season. 


. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262/413  637 1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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£77ie *  &ea&on& come andjuy^ice&  ch\m^e} 

^fresA uAa& are ezft/ored,  o/c/er  one& are  /^ejcavn/ned, 

ayuA  tracAtlon&  endure. 

jftb/Yus^hra mu&iazandtAe  ^Boston  d^m^Aoru^  OrcAestra 

continue  tAeir  /on^-stam&ny  a&s&aatlons 

u/uAtA^^H)^uu\r/e\xtu^  li/use  an&ro  mu&ica/'y 

— a  ,^€ru^^conv^rsatlon&  atitA  t/u&  &ea&ons  '&fe\itared 

&o/oi&t&,  conx/uctor&  and ' comAo&er&. 


Jltforn/nys&ra mu&lcas,  uutA  tfio&ert^. j(uH&ema, 

i&  drehae/ea&t coertf a/a^Jroms£ven/unldn/wns 

any  stations  oftAt y  SuAAc  tfixuAo  J^ctioorA 

and ' i&  Aeard uv  tne  yoo&tonsarea 

ok  Wm$U,  &9.7jn>. 
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§t  '3oto(f(dT^stfiurmt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Tuesday,  11  October— 8-9:55 

Tuesday  4B'  series 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Berlioz  Waverley  Overture 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 

CECILE  LICAD 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 


Thursday,  13  October— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  14  October— 2-3:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Webern  Symphony,  Op.  2 1 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 

CECILE  LICAD 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1, 

Winter  Dreams 


Saturday,  15  October — 8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Webern  Symphony,  Op.  2 1 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Berlioz  Les  Nuits  d'ete 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1 , 

Winter  Dreams 


Tuesday,  1  November — 8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 
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Wednesday,  2  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  November — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  4  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  5  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  8  November— 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Nielsen  Overture  to  Maskarade 

Beethoven  Violin  Concerto 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  5 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 

End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington,  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


The  Westin  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Wr 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


SWAMPSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  secur^j,  i 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  six  architect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  -  4PM. 
Directions  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St 


The  address  that  says  it  all! 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


CO^CH 


I 


N°5080-Bnef  Bag-$156 

All  Coaclf  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


"THERE'S  SO  MUCH 

ABOUT  THIS  DINING  ROOM 

THAT  I  LIKE 

THAT  I  SCARCELY  KNOW 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN." 

•  •  •  •  Anthony  Spinazzola 
The  Boston  Globe 
March  3, 1983 


AT  THE  BOSTON1AN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience -left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UattrSji 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  aftr ; 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony* 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst -88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  m 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to** 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your, 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  c 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra V 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  thi 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  addresl 
in  our  files. 


- 


A  Different  Ooutheast-Asian   Ireat 

t£J\mandalay 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

top  Pre  -  I  neatre  feast 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Teh  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hill  —  Risimtion  Suggested 
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^ery  day  for  three  decades, 

pe  fair,  foul,  or  worse, 

por  Master  Tait  logged  them 

M  logged  them  out. 

w,  every  captain 

nits  on  safe  berth  in         ^ ', -\.  *  - 

Aland's  Eyemouth 

rbor.  And  finds  it  The  good  > 

things  in  life 
stay  that  way. 


Whit, 


^Dewars 

,/ White  Label" 

I-     never  varies. 

^.Jluihentic 

" ^  ■■  ®         The  Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  -86  8  PROOF 
©1983  SCHENLEY  IMPORTS  CO  .NY    NY 


Savor  the 
sense  of  Remy. 


REMYM 


&V-mv^ 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc    N.Y  „         . 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y.  80  Proot. 


REMY  MARTINI  VS.O.P  COGNAC.  SINCE 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
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IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELF 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 
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BSO 


The  "Symphony  Tin"  Joins  the  Mint  and  the  Bark 


Now  in  its  fourth  season,  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  and  the  Symphony  Bark  is  a  project 
of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  organized  and 
staffed  by  member  volunteers,  and  all  proceeds  go  directly  to  the  orchestra's  annual 
fundraising  campaign.  This  project,  which  was  originated  here,  has  served  as  a  model  for 
dozens  of  other  orchestras  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  year,  the  Junior  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  the  introduction  of  a  new  item — 
the  "Symphony  Tin,"  a  colorful,  decorative  box  which  is  a  perfect  replica  of  Symphony 
Hall.  The  Tin  is  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in  England.  It  comes  filled  with  36 
Symphony  Mints  and  can  be  used  and  enjoyed  long  after  the  candy  is  gone. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark,  sweet  chocolate  laced  with 
creme  de  menthe.  The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed 
with  whole  toasted  almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individu- 
ally wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor 
Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

These  items  make  wonderful  personal  gifts  or  a  special  treat  for  yourself  during 
intermission  or  at  home.  They  are  also  available  in  bulk  order  for  corporate  holiday  gift- 
giving.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at 
$2;  Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  Symphony  Tin,  39 
pieces  at  $18.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters,  available  mid-November,  offer  2  pieces  for  $3; 
a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for  $10. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  table  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail  order  (forms 
can  be  found  at  the  table),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead 
by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  them  directly  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
i  schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
'exhibit,  which  will  run  through  19  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

1 9  October- 1 4  November  Graphics  1  &  2 

1 4  November- 1 2  December         Gallery  Naga 
1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  BSO  concerts  broadcast  live  by 
WGBH-FM-89.7. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop,  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of 
Symphony  Hall,  opens  on  8  November.  Hours  are  the  hour  before  each  concert  and 
during  intermission.  Volunteer  staffing  is  by  members  of  the  Junior  Council  and  the 
Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


The  Orchestra  Book'" 


The  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book — 
this  updated  version  to  be  called  "The  Orchestra  Book" — will  be  available  in  Symphony 
Hall  early  this  season.  The  book  will  include  biographies  and  pictures  of  each  BSO 
member,  as  well  as  brief  articles  on  the  history  and  makeup  of  the  orchestra.  "The 
Orchestra  Book"  is  a  project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Council  Doings 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  sponsors  three  programs  which  are 
designed  to  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  BSO  concerts  and  your  appreciation  of  music  in 
general.  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  offers  a  series  of  four  luncheon  talks  on  Friday 
afternoons  at  12:15  p.m.  Dates  are  7  October,  16  December,  17  February,  and  13  April. 
A  series  ticket  is  $50;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  with  Luise  Vosgerchian,  former  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Music  Department,  focus  on  the  day's  concert  program  and  are  also  held  on  Friday 
afternoons  beginning  at  12:15.  Dates  are  14  October,  18  November,  9  December, 
20  January,  24  February,  and  30  March.  A  series  ticket  for  all  six  lecture-luncheons  is 
$75;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers  with  members  of  the  orchestra  and  BSO  staff  offer  a  series  of 
buffet  dinners  in  conjunction  with  the  weekday-evening  concerts.  Starting  time  is  6:30 
p.m.  A  series  ticket  is  $40;  single  tickets  are  $15.50.  Dates  and  series  are: 

Tuesday  'B'  4  October,  29  November,  24  January 

Tuesday  4C  1 1  October,  22  November,  28  February 

Thursday  'A'  1 5  December,  1 5  March,  5  April 

Thursday  'B'  5  January,  16  February,  12  April 

Thursday  '10'  17  November,  26  January,  22  March 

All  programs  are  held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  cost  includes  a 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  reservations  or 
further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617) 
266-1492. 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
1983-84  Season  at  Jordan  Hall 


This  year  will  mark  the  twentieth-anniversary  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players.  The  only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of  the  principal  players  of  a 
major  orchestra,  the  Chamber  Players  will  present  a  subscription  series  of  three  concerts 
at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  p.m.  Series  tickets  to  all  three  concerts  are 
priced  at  $27.50,  $21,  and  $16.  Dates  and  programs  are: 

November  13, 1983 

Debussy  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 

Zemlinsky  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Opus  3 

C.  Schumann        Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  22 
Brahms  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  60 

January  15, 1984 

Smetana  Trio  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Opus  1 5 

Mozart  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


March  18, 1984 


Handel 

Carter 

Ravel 

Brahms 

Dvorak 


Deutsche  Lieder 

Woodwind  Quintet 

Chansons  madecasses 

Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  piano  and  viola  obbligato,  Opus  9 1 

String  Sextet  in  A,  Opus  48 


Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  joins  the  Chamber  Players  for  all  three  programs.  Mezzo-soprano 
Jan  DeGaetani  is  featured  on  the  March  18  program.  For  ticket  information,  please 
contact  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617)  266-1492. 

Selling  Like  Hotcakes 

Sales  of  The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook  show  that  the  orchestra's  fame  is  spreading 
through  previously  unsung  culinary  skills.  According  to  Cookbook  Committee  Vice- 
Chairman  Margaret  Remick,  more  than  2,600  copies  have  been  sold  since  the  book  was 
published  this  past  June,  bringing  in  gross  sales  of  some  $47,000.  The  cookbook  is 
available  at  $18.95  by  mailing  your  check  made  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra" to  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
Please  add  5%  sales  tax  if  you  are  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  $2  for  postage  and 
handling  per  book.  The  book  contains  500  recipes  chosen  from  1,300  favorites  submitted 
by  BSO  players  and  their  families,  guest  artists,  selected  Boston  and  Berkshire  restau- 
rants, volunteers,  staff,  and  other  BSO  family  members.  Among  the  distinguished  list  of 
contributors  are  Vera  Ozawa,  John  and  Samantha  Williams,  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Jessye  Norman,  Sherrill  Milnes,  David  del  Tredici,  and  John  Cage. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well    I 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
ffine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
^iredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven— the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degree 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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ORCHESTRA 
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First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

tf  Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

■■tyyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 

Harvey  Seigel 

Jerome  Rosen 
'  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Gerald  Elias 

Ronan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 

Joel  Smirnoff 

Jennie  Shames 

Nisanne  Lowe 

Aza  Raykhtsaum 
■fWcy.  Mathis 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


*r^ 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born    j£ 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  be^ft  . 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  hal 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  conter 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  mus 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abro 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinscjo^ 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1984 


^-^    V\\J  Now  in  the  planning  stage -an  even  more  exciting  "Presidents  at 

I  N^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

V-^  J  "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
C^^  sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 

Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 

at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact: 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc. 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


James  Cleary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983' 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 

Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  O.  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 
Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.Bell 
President 

"Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 

Managing  Director 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 
President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L.  Burr 

General  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
President 

**Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 
President 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 

President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 
President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.    « 

George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
VP  &  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
President 
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Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

President 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 

President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  £.  Lee 

President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 
President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

**  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Managing  Partner 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Writ  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 

Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L  Brown 
Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
Chairman 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Marks  International 

Harry  L.  Marks 
Chairman 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

**  Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 

Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

"Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

**  Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 
President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 

President 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 
President 


Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D  Little 

Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 
President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 

President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 
President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W  Pollack 

President 

**  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R  Heaslip 
President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

"Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

**  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 
President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 
Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
President 

**ToucheRoss&Co. 

James  T  McBride 
Partner-in-Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

R.  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
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WBZ-TV 
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WCVB-TV 
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Winthrop  P.  Baker 
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Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.  S.  Chou 
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Paul  Montrone 
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Woodstock  Corporation 
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President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
« 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Tuesday,  1 1  October  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


&^& 


BERLIOZ 


Waverley,  Grand  overture,  Opus  1 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

Allegro 

Romanza 

Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

CECILE  LICAD 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  moderato 
Allegro  giocoso 
Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:55. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Cecile  Licad  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  x  131 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Waverley,  Grand  overture,  Opus  1 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at 
La  Cbte-St. -Andre,  Isere,  France,  on 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on 
8  March  1869.  His  Waverley  Overture 
was  composed  in  1827  and  was  ulti- 
mately published  as  Opus  1,  though  it 
was  the  second  Berlioz  work  to  receive 
that  designation,  since  he  had  already 
assigned  the  number  to  his  Eight  Scenes 
from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  a  composition 
that  he  withdrew,  granting  numerical 
primacy  to  Waverley.  Berlioz  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  in  Paris 
on  26  May  1828.  The  first  American 
performance  took  place  in  Boston  in  a 
concert  given  by  the  Germania  Musical 
Society  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann  on  13  December  1851,  but  Waverley  has 
had  only  one  previous  set  of  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in 
January  1975;  Colin  Davis  was  the  conductor.  Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  Waverly  Overture 
to  begin  this  season's  opening-night  gala  concert  last  month.  The  overture  is  scored 
for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo) ,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  (with 
optional  doubling  to  four) ,  four  horns,  valve  trumpet  in  D  and  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  was  with  characteristic  boldness  that  the  twenty-five-year-old  Berlioz  undertook  to 
give  a  concert  entirely  of  his  own  music  at  a  time  when  he  was  still  regarded  as  a  student 
by  his  teachers  at  the  conservatory  (though,  as  events  would  show  soon  enough,  he  had 
already  surpassed  them  in  originality  and  daring).  The  concert  was  conceived  largely  as  a 
means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  young  Irish  actress  Harriet  Smithson,  who  had 
just  made  a  sensation  in  Paris  playing  the  role  of  Ophelia  in  Kemble's  production  of 
Hamlet,  which  opened  in  Paris  on  11  September  1827.  Like  the  rest  of  young  France, 
Berlioz  was  bowled  over  by  Shakespeare  in  this  production,  but  he  was  also  personally 
bowled  over  by  the  Ophelia.  Perhaps  a  performance  of  his  music  would  attract  her 
attention?  Yet  an  orchestral  concert  entirely  devoted  to  the  works  of  a  conservatory 
student  was  unheard  of!  Not  least  of  Berlioz's  problems  was  getting  around  old  Cherubini, 
the  director  of  the  institution,  a  crabbed  and  embittered  man,  utterly  devoted  to  artistic 
conservatism  and  to  maintaining  "rules"  regardless  of  whether  they  had  any  point.  (The 
director's  first  encounter  with  young  Berlioz  a  few  years  earlier  had  occurred  when 
Cherubini  had  called  him  virtually  a  criminal  for  entering  the  conservatory  by  the  ladies' 
entrance— though  the  rule  that  made  it  so  had  only  just  been  promulgated  by  Cherubini 
and  not  made  known  to  the  public  at  large!)  Berlioz  used  all  his  skill  and  some  political 
connections  to  go  around  the  director  and  obtain  permission  for  the  use  of  the  conserva- 
tory's concert  hall.  It  was  important  for  Berlioz  that  news  of  his  concert  come  to  the  ears 
of  Harriet  Smithson,  so  he  was  careful  to  arrange  for  announcements  in  the  press, 
emphasizing  the  unusual  nature  of  the  occasion.  But  if  she  was  at  all  aware  of  Berlioz,  she 
certainly  did  not  come  to  his  concert.  (Some  years  later  his  constant  pursuit  finally 
succeeded;  they  married — and  were  soon  utterly  miserable  with  one  another.) 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  troditlon 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 


fair 


<ix£ 


I 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


But  in  every  respect  except  the  personal  one  of  Harriet  Smithson,  the  concert  was  a 
complete  success.  The  players  were  enthusiastic  from  the  first  rehearsal.  The  critics  were 
generous — even  those  who  later  became  violently  opposed  to  Berlioz's  music.  One  of 
these,  FJ.  Fetis,  who  was  soon  to  attack  the  Symphonie  fantastique,  wrote:  "M.  Berlioz 
has  genius.  His  style  is  energetic  and  sinewy.  His  inspirations  are  often  graceful.  But  still 
more  often  he  spends  himself  in  combinations  of  an  original  and  passionate  cast,  which 
border  on  the  wild  and  bizarre  and  are  only  saved  by  the  fact  that  they  come  off." 

Two  of  the  works  on  the  program  were  the  Waverley  Overture  and  the  overture  to  his 
opera  Les  Francs-Juges.  The  critics  generally  preferred  the  former.  Today  the  view  is 
reversed.  Waverley  is  a  fine  achievement  for  a  young  composer,  but  the  Francs-Juges 
overture  reveals  more  of  what  we  now  recognize  as  the  true  Berlioz. 

Walter  Scott's  historical  novels  of  Scotland  (and  later  of  England  and  still  more  exotic 
places)  excited  enormous  enthusiasm  all  over  Europe  from  the  anonymous  publication  of 
the  first  in  the  series,  Waverley,  in  1814.  Eventually  Scott's  novels  were  read  all  over 
Europe  and  America  and  became  the  sources  for  any  number  of  romantic  operas, 
including  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  and  versions  of  Ivanhoe  by  Marschner,  Nicolai,  and 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Berlioz  no  doubt  had  read  Waverley,  but  his  overture  reveals  little 
specific  musical  detail  to  tie  it  to  this  particular  book.  On  his  original  manuscript  Berlioz 
copied  out  a  text  made  up  of  sentences  from  the  novel,  but  he  finally  replaced  it  with  this 
much  simpler  epigraph,  drawn  from  the  fifth  chapter,  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
score: 

Dreams  of  love  and  Lady's  charms 

Give  place  to  honour  and  to  arms. 

The  first  line  of  this  couplet  is  no  doubt  meant  to  refer  to  the  slow  introduction,  which, 
after  an  inchoate  idea  in  the  lower  strings,  turns  into  a  calm  lyric  melody  in  the  cellos;  at 
its  continuation  the  woodwinds  hint  at  imitations.  The  Allegro  vivace  is  vigorous  and 
spirited.  It  may  remind  us  more  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  opera  than  of  historical  adventure  in 
Scotland,  but  it  remains  a  remarkable  accomplishment  for  a  young  composer's  first 
outing. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


\  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  3 1 5     Mllf ord,  NH  0305  5 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born 
in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January 
1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  He  completed  the  D  minor  piano 
concerto  on  10  February  1785  and  was 
soloist  in  the  first  performance  the  very 
next  day  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  played 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances in  February  1886,  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducting.  Other  BSO  per- 
formances have  featured  pianist 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann  with  Arthur 
Nikisch;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  with  Karl 
Muck  and  Ernst  Schmidt;  Myra  Hess  and  Alfredo  Casella  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Renee 
Longy  Miquelle,  Hortense  Monath,  and  Martha  Baird  with  Serge  Koussevitzky;  Clara 
Haskil,  Monique  Haas,  and  Seymour  Lipkin  with  Charles  Munch;  Rudolf  Serkin  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf;  Claude  Frank  with  Jorge  Mester;  Lili  Kraus  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  and 
Veronica  Jochum  with  Eugen  Jochum.  Murray  Perahia  played  the  most  recent 
subscription  performances  in  November / December  1979  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction.  Alfred  Brendel  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1982 
with  Otmar  Suitner  conducting.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  14  February  1785,  Leopold  Mozart  sent  his  daughter  Marianne,  called  Nannerl  by 
the  family,  news  of  her  famous  younger  brother  in  Vienna:  "[I  heard]  a  new  and  excellent 
piano  concerto  by  Wolfgang,  where  the  copyist  was  still  at  work  when  we  arrived,  and 
your  brother  didn't  even  have  time  to  play  through  the  rondo  because  he  had  to  supervise 
the  copying  operation."  It  was  not  a  unique  experience  for  Mozart:  in  April  of  the 
previous  year,  for  example,  he  had  given,  to  tumultuous  applause,  the  premiere  of  his 
exceedingly  difficult  violin  sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  with  a  violinist  whom  he  had  not  met 
for  a  rehearsal,  who  had  barely  received  her  part  in  time  for  the  concert,  and  with  himself 
playing  from  sheets  that  were  blank  except  for  a  few  stenographic  reminders. 

Testimony,  all  that,  not  just  of  Mozart's  facility  and  confidence  but  as  well  to  his 
popularity  in  the  years  just  after  his  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  1781.  That 
popularity  reached  its  crest  in  1784-85.  On  3  March  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  that  he 
had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days,  adding,  "I  don't  think  that  in  this  way  I 
can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  From  this  popularity  grows  the  astonishing  run  of  piano 
concertos  that  Mozart  wrote  in  those  years:  eleven  of  them  between  February  1784 
(K.449  in  E-flat)  and  March  1786  (K.488  in  A  and  K.491  in  C  minor).  What  happened 
later  tells  an  equally  vivid  story  of  the  dip  in  Mozart's  fortunes.  In  the  remaining  not  quite 
six  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  just  three  more  piano  concertos,  the  second  of  them  for  a 
journey  to  Frankfurt,  the  last  for  an  appearance  as  supporting  artist  in  a  Vienna  concert 
by  someone  else. 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 
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Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102.5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 


*  i 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  A  triums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 
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THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241  Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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The  exquisite  Italian  liqueur  creat 


r  a 


K.466  is  one  of  only  two  Mozart  concertos  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
stormier.  It  does  not  surprise  that  the  young  Beethoven  made  a  powerful  impression  as  an 
interpreter  of  this  piece  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  soon  after  Mozart's  death,  and  he  wrote 
for  it  a  pair  of  superbly  intelligent  and  powerfully  expressive  cadenzas  that  are  still  heard 
more  often  than  any  others.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  Mozart 
was  widely  perceived  as  a  gifted  forerunner  of  Beethoven,  the  D  minor  concerto  was  the 
only  one  of  his  piano  concertos  to  hold  its  place  in  the  repertoire. 

It  shows  its  temper  instantly  in  an  opening  that  is  without  theme,  all  atmosphere  and 
gesture:  violins  and  violas  throb  in  agitated  syncopations,  most  of  their  energy  concen- 
trated on  the  rhythm,  while  the  pitches  at  first  change  little,  and  low  strings  anticipate  the 
beats  with  upward  scurries  of  quick  notes.  A  general  crescendo  of  activity — the  bass  notes 
occur  twice  in  each  measure  rather  than  just  once,  the  violin  melody  becomes  more  active 
(that  is,  more  like  a  melody),  all  the  lines  push  toward  higher  registers — and  the  full 
orchestra  enters  with  flashes  of  lightning  to  illumine  the  scene.  Most  of  what  follows  in  the 
next  few  minutes  is  informed  more  by  pathos  than  by  rage,  the  most  affecting  moment  of 
all  being  reserved  for  the  first  entrance — with  an  almost  new  melody  over  an  already 
familiar  accompaniment — of  the  solo  piano.  And  now  the  witty  and  serious  play  of 
conversation,  of  exchange  of  materials  can  begin,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  pianist  to 
ravish  with  the  plangency  of  simulated  song  or  to  dazzle  with  mettlesome  traversal  of 
brilliant  passages. 

All  these  storms  eventually  recede  in  a  pianissimo  fascinatingly  seasoned  with  the 
distant  thud  of  drums  and  the  low  tones,  so  curiously  hollow,  of  trumpets.  The  second 
movement,  after  this,  is  by  intention  mild.  Mozart  gives  no  tempo  indication;  neither  does 
his  designation  "Romance"  denote  specific  form  as  much  as  suggest  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  gently  serene  songfulness.  An  interlude  brings  back  the  minor  mode  of  the  first 
movement  and  something  of  its  storms,  but  this  music  is  far  more  regular  and  to  that 
degree  less  agitating.  And  in  all  its  formality,  Mozart's  slow  application  of  brakes  as  he 
approaches  the  return  of  his  Romance  melody  is  one  of  his  most  masterful  strokes  of 
rhythmic  invention.  The  piano  launches  the  finale,  a  feast  of  irregularities,  ambiguities, 
surprises,  and  subtle  allusions  to  the  first  movement.  Its  most  enchanting  feature  is 
perhaps  the  woodwind  tune  that  is  first  heard  harmonically  a  bit  off-center  in  F  major; 
then  in  a  delicious  variant  whose  attempt  to  be  serious  about  being  in  D  minor  is  subverted 
by  the  conquettish  intrusion  of  F-sharps  and  B-naturals  from  the  world  of  D  major;  and 
again  after  the  cadenza,  now  firmly  in  major  and  on  the  home  keynote  of  D,  determined  to 
lead  the  ebullient  rush  to  the  final  double  bar. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


(617)247-3000 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Opus  98 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  His 
first  mention  of  his  Fourth  Symphony  is 
in  a  letter  of  19  August  1884  to  his 
publisher,  Fritz  Simrock.  The  work  must 
have  been  completed  about  a  year  later, 
and  in  October  1885  he  gave  a  two- 
piano  reading  of  it  with  Ignaz  Br'ull  in 
Vienna  for  a  small  group  of  friends 
including  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick, 
the  surgeon  Theodor  Billroth,  the  con- 
ductor Hans  Richter,  and  the  historian 
and  Haydn  biographer  C.F  Pohl. 
Brahms  conducted  the  first  orchestral 
performance  at  Meiningen  on 
25  October  1885.  The  American  premiere  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Boston  in 
November  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  in  fact  conducted  the  work  at  the  public  rehearsal 
on  the  26th  of  that  month,  but  cancelled  the  scheduled  performance  after  making 
highly  critical  remarks  to  the  audience  about  the  new  score.  He  did  conduct  it  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  22  and  23  December  1886,  but  meanwhile  Walter 
Damrosch  had  gotten  ahead  of  him  with  a  concert  performance  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  on  11  December.  It  has  also  been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  under 
Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Carl  Wendling,  Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Eugene  Goossens,  Stanley  Chappie,  George  Szell,  Charles 
Munch,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Richard  Burgin,  Vladimir  Golschmann,  Erich  Leinsdorf 
Rafael  Kubelik,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Edo  de  Waart,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Colin  Davis,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and 
Vaclav  Neumann.  Prior  to  this  season,  Neumann  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall 
performances  in  March  1982,  Ozawa  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  this 
past  August.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani, 
triangle,  and  strings.  Piccolo  and  triangle  appear  in  the  third  movement  only, 
contrabassoon  in  the  third  and  fourth  movements  only,  and  the  trombones  in  the  fourth 
movement  only. 

Brahms  sat  on  his  First  Symphony  for  close  to  twenty  years.  He  was  making  sketches 
in  the  late  '50s,  friends  like  Clara  Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich  saw  the  first  movement 
in  more  or  less  completed  state  in  the  early  '60s,  the  C  major  horn  call  that  now  floods  the 
introduction  to  the  finale  with  sunlight  served  as  a  birthday  greeting  to  Clara  in  1868,  but 
still,  in  1872,  Brahms  wrote,  "I  shall  never  write  a  symphony!  You  can't  have  a  notion 
what  it's  like  always  to  hear  such  a  giant  marching  behind  you."  It  was  late  1876  when  he 
at  last  released  the  work  for  performance.  The  terror  of  Beethoven  and  the  terror  of  the 
idea  of  symphony  once  overcome,  three  more  such  works  followed  in  relatively  quick 
succession.  The  Second  came  along  almost  right  away,  having  been  begun,  finished, 
performed,  and  published,  all  in  1877.  Then  there  was  an  interval  filled  with  other  work — 
the  Violin  Concerto  and  Second  Piano  Concerto,  the  Academic  Festival  and  Tragic 
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overtures,  N'dnie  and  Gesang  der  Parzen,  chamber  music  including  the  G  major  violin 
sonata,  C  major  trio,  and  F  major  string  quintet,  solo  piano  pieces,  songs,  and  a  second 
book  of  Hungarian  Dances.  The  Third  Symphony,  begun  in  1882,  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  and  the  Fourth  seems  to  have  been  started  during  the  summer  of  the 
following  year.  That  year  he  chose  Murzzuschlag  in  Styria  for  his  annual  holiday*:  "The 
cherries  don't  ever  get  to  be  sweet  and  edible  in  this  part  of  the  world,"  he  wrote  to 
several  of  his  friends,  adding  that  he  feared  his  new  music  had  taken  on  something  of  their 
flavor. 

As  always,  he  announced  a  work  in  progress  with  caution.  To  his  publisher  he  made 
only  some  vague  noise  about  a  need  for  paper  with  more  staves.  To  Hans  von  Bulow  he 
reported  in  September  1885:  "Unfortunately,  nothing  came  of  the  piano  concerto  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  write.  I  don't  know,  the  two  earlier  ones  are  too  good  or  maybe  too 
bad,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  obstructive  to  me.  But  I  do  have  a  couple  of  entractes;  put 


*  During  the  year,  in  the  city,  Brahms  sketched  new  works  and  read  publishers'  proofs.  He  also  still 
gave  occasional  concerts.  Summers,  in  the  country,  he  did  his  most  concentrated  composing. 
These  were  working  holidays,  then,  and  the  choice  of  site — and  no  place,  however  lovely,  served 
him  more  than  three  years  in  a  row — was  one  of  the  principal  preoccupations  of  each  spring. 
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together  they  make  what  is  commonly  called  a  symphony.  On  tour  with  the  Meiningen 
orchestra,  I  have  often  imagined  with  pleasure  how  it  would  be  to  rehearse  it  with  you, 
nicely  and  at  leisure,  and  I'm  still  imagining  that  now,  wondering  by  the  way  whether  it 
would  have  much  of  an  audience." 

Meiningen,  about  100  miles  east  and  slightly  north  of  Frankfurt,  and  now  just  over  the 
border  into  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  was  the  capital  of  the  tiny  principality  of 
Saxe-Meiningen.*  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Johann  Sebastian  Bach's  third  cousin, 
Johann  Ludwig  Bach,  was  Capellmeister  there,  Meiningen's  orchestra  had  an  excellent 
reputation.  The  little  town  continued  to  have  a  vital  theatrical  and  musical  community, 
and  during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  first  Hans  von  Biilow  and  then 
Fritz  Steinbach  were  its  conductors,  the  Meiningen  Orchestra  was  one  of  Europe's  elite 
musical  organizations.  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms  were  associated  with  it,  as  was  Max 


*"Ah,  good  morning,  Your  Highness,"  said  Brahms  once  to  Prince  George  II.  "I've  just  taken  a 
quick  pre-breakfast  walk  through  the  neighboring  kingdoms." 
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From  what  would  have  been  the  first  American  performance 
of  the  Brahms  Fourth,  had  not  Gericke  decided  to  cancel 
after  the  preceding  day's  public  rehearsal 
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Reger  in  later  years;  Richard  Strauss  learned  his  trade  as  conductor  with  von  Biilow  and 
the  Meiningen  players;  Richard  Miihlfeld,  the  great  clarinetist  for  whom  Brahms  wrote  his 
two  sonatas,  trio,  and  quintet,  was  in  the  orchestra;  and  Donald  Tovey  began  his  career  as 
a  writer  about  music  when  he  supplied  program  notes  for  the  orchestra's  visit  to  London. 

Von  Biilow,  fifty  when  he  began  his  five-year  stint  at  Meiningen  in  1880,  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  brilliant  musical  personalities  of  the  century.  A  remarkable  pianist, 
conductor,  and  polemicist,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Wagnerians  and 
conducted  the  first  performances  of  Tristan  and  Meister singer.  He  was  caught  in  a 
wretched  personal  situation  when  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt,  left  him  for 
Wagner.  He  continued  to  conduct  Wagner's  music,  but  he  became  one  of  the  most  fervent 
admirers  and  effective  champions  of  Brahms  (and  thus  one  of  the  few  to  bridge  what 
seemed  then  a  vast  gulf  between  musical  ideologies*).  He  was,  in  any  event,  delighted  to 
have  Brahms  come  to  Meiningen  with  his  new  symphony  and  cautiously  explored  the 
possibility  of  including  composer  and  work  on  a  tour  of  the  Rhineland  and  Holland.  In  due 
course,  Brahms  arrived  at  Meiningen,  and  the  new  symphony  went  into  rehearsal. 
"Difficult,  very  difficult,"  reported  von  Biilow,  adding  a  few  days  later,  "No.  4  gigantic, 
altogether  a  law  unto  itself,  quite  new,  steely  individuality.  Exudes  unparalleled  energy 
from  first  note  to  last."  The  premiere  went  well,  and  the  audience  tried  hard  but 
unsuccessfully  to  get  an  encore  of  the  scherzo.  Von  Biilow  conducted  a  repeat  perfor- 
mance a  week  later,  after  which  the  orchestra  set  off  on  its  tour,  with  Brahms  conducting 


*He  was  also  the  first  to  play  the  Tchaikovsky  B-flat  minor  concerto — in  Boston,  25  October 
1875 — a  commitment  that  would  have  united  the  Brahmsians  and  the  Wagnerians  in  their 


disapproval. 
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the  new  symphony  in  Frankfurt,  Essen,  Elberfeld,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  The  Hague, 
Krefeld,  Cologne,  and  Wiesbaden.  It  was  liked  and  admired  everywhere,  though  Vienna 
rather  resisted  the  performance  two  months  later  by  the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  a 
performance  unfortunately  prepared  nowhere  near  as  well  as  the  series  in  Meiningen. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  public  took  to  the  Fourth,  Brahms's  friends,  including 
professionals  and  near-professionals  like  Eduard  Hanslick  and  Elisabeth  von  Herzogen- 
berg,  had  some  difficulty  with  it.  Perhaps  that  can  be  explained.  The  public,  except  in 
Vienna,  heard  superbly  realized  performances,  while  Hanslick,  for  example,  knew  it  first 
from  a  two-piano  reading  (he  remarked  it  was  like  being  beaten  up  by  two  tremendously 
intelligent  and  witty  people),  and  Frau  von  Herzogenberg,  cursing  the  difficult  horn  and 
trumpet  transpositions,  had  to  decipher  it  at  the  piano  from  the  manuscript  of  Brahms's 
full  score.  Then,  where  the  public  would  have  chiefly  perceived  and  been  carried  away  by 
the  sweep  of  the  whole,  the  professionals,  with  their  special  kind  of  connoisseurship  and 
perception  of  detail,  would  have  been  more  struck  by  what  was — and  is — genuinely 
difficult  in  the  score. 

It  is  fascinating,  for  example,  to  learn  that  the  opening  was  disconcerting  to  Joseph 
Joachim.  Something  preparatory,  he  suggests,  even  if  it  were  only  two  measures  of  unison 
B,  would  help  listeners  find  their  way  into  the  piece  (in  fact,  reading  his  correspondence 
with  Brahms,  we  learn  that  originally  there  were  some  preparatory  measures  which  were 
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Brahms's  bedroom  in  Vienna 
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struck  out  and  destroyed).  The  second  statement  of  the  opening  melody  was  difficult  to 
unravel,  the  theme  itself  now  given  in  broken  octaves  and  in  dialogue  between  second  and 
first  violins,*  with  elaborate  decorative  material  in  violas  and  woodwinds.  Almost  everyone 
was  upset  over  what  seems  now  one  of  the  most  wonderful  strokes  in  the  work,  the  place 
where  Brahms  seems  to  make  the  conventional,  classical  repeat  of  the  exposition  but 
changes  one  chord  after  eight  measures,  thereby  opening  undreamed-of  harmonic  hori- 
zons, and  only  then,  after  so  leisurely  a  start,  moves  into  the  closely  argued  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  everyone  admired  the  dreamily  mysterious  entry  into  the  recapitula- 
tion— the  long  sequence  of  sighing  one-measure  phrases,  subsiding,  sinking  into  one  of 
only  four  places  marked  ppp  in  all  of  Brahms's  orchestral  music,  from  which  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  emerge  in  their  severe  yet  gentle  reediness  to  sound  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  opening  melody,  in  immense  magnification,  strings  weaving  an  enigmatic 
garland  about  the  last  note.  The  next  four  notes  are  treated  the  same  way,  and  then  the 
music's  melancholy  flow  resumes  in  the  expected  way. 

For  Brahms  to  build  a  slow  movement  over  the  same  keynote  as  the  first  movement  is 
rare  indeed;  yet  he  does  it  here  and  finds  an  inspired  way  of  celebrating  simultaneously  the 
continuity  and  the  contrast  of  E  minor  (the  first  movement)  and  E  major  (the  second). 
Horns  play  something  beginning  on  E — a  note  we  have  well  in  our  ears  after  the  emphatic 
close  of  the  Allegro — but  which  sounds  like  C  major.  It  turns  out  to  be  something  more 
like  the  old  Phrygian  mode,  and  it  is  in  any  case  fresh  enough  and  ambiguous  enough  to 


This  place  presents  an  excellent  reason  for  reverting  sometimes  to  the  old  seating  of  orchestras  that 
had  first  and  second  violins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage. 
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accommodate  the  clarinets'  hushed  suggestion  that  one  might  place  a  G-sharp  over  the  E, 
thus  inaugurating  an  idyllic  E  major.  But  the  notion  of  a  C  major  beginning  is  not 
forgotten  and  will  be  fully  pursued  in  the  massively  rambunctious  scherzo. 

For  the  finale,  Brahms  goes  back  to  the  E  minor  from  which  he  began,  but  with  a  theme 
whose  first  chord  is  A  minor  and  thus  very  close  to  the  world  of  the  just  finished  scherzo. 
Brahms's  knowledge  of  Baroque  and  Renaissance  music  was  extensive  and,  above  all, 
profound,  and  so,  when  he  writes  a  passacaglia,  which  must  have  seemed  like  sheer 
madness  to  the  up-to-date  Wagnerians,  he  does  it  like  a  man  composing  living  music,  with 
no  dust  of  antiquarianism  about  it.  He  had  been  impressed  by  a  cantata,  then  believed  to 
be  by  Bach  (listed  as  No.  150,  Nach  dir,  Herr,  verlanget  mich),  whose  last  movement  is  a 
set  of  variations  over  a  repeated  bass,  and  he  had  maintained  that  something  could  still  be 
done  with  such  a  bass,  though  the  harmonies  would  probably  have  to  be  made  richer.  And 
of  course  he  knew  well  the  great  Chaconne  for  violin  solo.  The  finale  of  the  Haydn 
Variations  of  1873  was  a  brilliantly  achieved  trial  run,  but  the  scope  of  the  grand  and 
tragic  finale  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  is  on  another  level  altogether.  Woodwinds  and 
brasses,  joined  at  the  last  by  rolling  drums,  proclaim  a  sequence  of  eight  chords.  The 
trombones  have  been  saved  for  this  moment,  and  even  now  it  is  characteristic  that  the 
statement  is  forte  rather  than  fortissimo.  The  movement  falls  into  four  large  sections. 
First,  twelve  statements  of  the  eight-bar  set,  with  bold  variations  of  texture,  harmonic 
detail,  and  rhetoric.  This  phase  subsides,  to  inaugurate  a  contrasting  section,  first  in  minor 
still,  but  soon  to  move  into  major,  in  which  the  measures  are  twice  as  long,  the  movement 
thus  twice  as  slow.  (Brahms  is  explicit  here  about  wishing  the  beats,  though  there  are  now 
twice  as  many  of  them  per  measure,  to  move  at  the  same  speed  as  before:  in  other  words, 
the  double  length  of  the  measures  is  enough  to  make  this  "the  slow  movement"  of  the 
finale,  and  the  conductor  should  not  impose  a  further  slowing  down  of  his  own.)  Four  of 
these  bigger  variations  make  up  this  section.  The  original  pace  is  resumed  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  recapitulation.  But  strings  intervene  passionately  midway  through  the 
eight-chord  sequence,  and  the  ensuing  sixteen  variations  bring  music  more  urgently 
dramatic  than  any  yet  heard  in  the  symphony.  The  passion  and  energy  are  released  in  an 
extensive,  still  developing,  still  experiencing  coda  at  a  faster  speed.  Thus  the  symphony 
drives  to  its  conclusion,  forward-thrusting  yet  measured,  always  new  in  detail  yet 
organically  unified,  stern,  noble,  and  with  that  sense  of  inevitability  that  marks  the 
greatest  music. 

— Michael  Steinberg 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel,  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


More.  .  . 

The  best  place  to  begin  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  masterpiece 
of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitterness, 
Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  that  by  David 
Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in  paperback).  It 
captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special  flair.  For  an 
informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer 
to  take  into  account  all  the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition;  it 
has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country  before 
long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography  is  the  two-volume  study  Berlioz  and 
the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one- 
volume  abridgement,  Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new 
edition  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's 
work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  Sir  Colin  Davis's  first-rate  disc  of 
Berlioz  overtures  with  the  London  Symphony  (including  Waverley,  Le  Corsaire,  Roman 
Carnival,  Les  Francs-Juges,  and  King  Lear)  has  just  been  reissued  by  Philips  on  its  mid- 
priced  Sequenza  label. 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life -and -works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  All  of  the 
older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in  English  translation 
(Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to 
the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received 
tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist 
who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but 
rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in 
this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old 
"haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point  of  view  of  this  composer.  Cuthbert 
Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback)  contains  much 
information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The  Mozart  Companion, 
edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback),  contains  two 
major  chapters  on  the  concertos;  Friedrich  Blume  discusses  their  sources,  Robbins 
Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  RadclifFe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos 
is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's 
splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  Recommended 
recordings  of  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  No.  20  include  Alfred  Brendel's  with  Neville 
Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.-Martin-in-the-Fields  (with  the  Concerto  No.  24; 
Philips);  Murray  Perahia's  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (with  the  Concerto  No.  11; 
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Tuesday  CC 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 

1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"<JL  <Movl  njou  D<now  Moat  OusntuC  Jfugi,    <3Ll  cMcns  tyou  Q/aLt  1U." 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  ciasskd  tradition. 
A  fidt  menu  for  pre-tfteatre 
doners  sa^iemmtedbya 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  doners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (ounge.  Berkley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
curds  accepted. 


WHITE 

at  Stoc 


a  condominium  community 


A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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Columbia);  Stephen  Bishop-Kovacevich's  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony 
(with  No.  23;  Philips);  and  Artur  Schnabel's,  his  last  recording,  with  Walter  Susskind  and 
the  Philharmonia  (with  No.  24;  Turnabout,  mono). 

The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms  by  Florence  May,  a  two-volume  biography  that  came 
out  in  1905,  is  still  available,  superb,  and  expensive  (Scholarly).  The  most  recent  life-and- 
works  on  a  more  modest  scale  is  Karl  Geiringer's  (Oxford).  John  Horton  has  contributed  a 
good  volume  on  Brahms  Orchestral  Music  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  note  on  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  the  first  volume  of 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  is  excellent  (Oxford,  available  in  paperback).  For  the  reader 
with  some  technical  knowledge  of  music,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive"  is  not  to  be  missed;  it  is  contained  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's).  Bernard 
Jacobson's  The  Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  is  a  fine  introduction  to  Brahms's  style  for 
those  not  afraid  of  musical  examples  (Fairleigh  Dickinson  University  Press),  and  there  are 
good  things,  too,  in  Julius  Harrison's  Brahms  and  his  Four  Symphonies  (Da  Capo). 
Brahms's  Fourth  has  been  recorded  many  times,  of  course,  but  many  conductors  come  to 
grief  in  the  treatment  of  tempo  in  the  last  movement  (as  described  in  Michael  Steinberg's 
note).  The  old  recording  by  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  is  excellent  in  this  respect 
and  very  good  altogether,  though  rather  hard  in  sound  (Victrola,  mono,  a  four-record  box, 
with  all  four  symphonies,  both  overtures,  and  the  Haydn  Variations).  Other  recommended 
performances  include  those  of  Fritz  Reiner  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  (RCA),  Sir  Adrian 
Boult  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Angel,  with  the  Academic  Festival  Overture),  and 
Kurt  Masur  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  his  complete  set  of  the  symphonies  (Philips). 

— S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

La      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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"..JTHE  HIGHEST  INTiRNAnONAL  LEVEi  OF 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PUMNCU* 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish,  pan  t 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  2 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  q 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


NEWSUBSCmBERFOflW; 

The?eaFe$fcll  good  seats 
avartabte  for  the  198^84 
seasoft.  You  may  becomes 
subscriber  by  indicating  your 
Choice  of  location  and  price 
and  by  retumfngfnte  form  to: 
New  Subscriber,  Symphony 
HaiLBos^n^AOmm 

SUSSCftlfTION  PRICES; 

$2i.oot  $mm. 

The  2  prices  listed  are  for 
bolh  orchestra  &  baicorty 
For  further information,  catl 
(61 7)  266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

Name. 
City 


State. 


Day  Phone. 


.Address. 


Zip  Code. 


Evening  Phone. 


In  the  summer  of  1979,  pianist  Cecile  Licad, 
a  nineteen-year-old  student  of  Rudolf  Serkin, 
made  her  professional  debut  performing  the 
Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  at 
the  invitation  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Eighteen  months 
later,  in  January  1981,  Ms.  Licad  received  the 
Leventritt  Foundation's  Gold  Medal  Award, 
marking  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  the 
coveted  Leventritt  Prize  had  been  given.  Ms. 
Licad  has  appeared  with  such  major  American 
orchestras  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  She  has  also  performed  with 
the  London  Symphony  and  Claudio  Abbado, 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Seiji  Ozawa, 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  and  Kurt  Masur,  and 
i  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Andrew  Davis. 
I  Her  extensive  recital  engagements  have 
i  included  twenty  concerts  during  the  1981-82 
I  season  alone;  summer  festival  appearances 
J  have  included  Ravinia,  Mostly  Mozart  in  New 
!  York,  and  Meadow  Brook.  Ms.  Licad  appeared 
i  on  NBC  television  in  December  1981  with 
Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony 
;  honoring  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  1981  Kennedy 
Center  Honor  Awards,  and  her  April  1982 
|  performance  of  the  Tchaikovsky  First  Concer- 


to with  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  was 
aired  on  NBC  and  will  be  shown  throughout 
the  world.  Ms.  Licad's  1983-84  season 
includes  a  two-week  musical  cruise  of  the 
Mediterranean,  her  fourth  and  fifth  engage- 
ments with  the  London  Symphony,  her  Scot- 
tish National  Orchestra  and  Bamberg 
Symphony  debuts,  and  performances  with  the 
Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  in  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Frankfurt,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
Bregenz,  and  Linz.  In  America,  besides  her 
return  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  she  performs 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati  symphony  orchestras, 
the  Honolulu  Symphony,  and  the  Atlanta 
Symphony.  Her  Far  East  engagements  include 
the  Hong  Kong  Festival  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  recital  and  concerto  appear- 
ances in  Manila.  During  her  seven-week  reci- 
tal tour,  she  appears  in  New  York,  Montreal, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  Munich,  and  at  the 
Schwetzingen  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Born  in  Manila  in  1961,  Cecile  Licad  made 
her  debut  with  orchestra  at  age  seven.  In  1971 
she  won  the  Manila  Symphony  Young  Artists' 
Competition,  and  she  continues  to  enjoy  her 
home  country's  support  as  the  first  Piano 
Scholar  of  the  Philippines  Young  Artists  Foun- 
dation and  as  a  scholar  of  the  Philippine  Music 
Promotion  Foundation.  In  the  United  States, 
Ms.  Licad  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  for 
five  years  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  Seymour 
Lipkin,  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  later 
for  three  years  with  Mr.  Serkin  at  the  Institute 
in  Guilford,  Vermont.  She  performs  annual 
concerts  in  the  Philippines  and  has  spent  her 
summers  at  the  Marlboro  Festival.  Ms.  Licad 
records  exclusively  for  CBS  Masterworks.  Her 
first  recording,  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Second 
Concerto  and  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 
Paganini  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Claudio  Abbado,  is  scheduled  for  January 
1984  release.  Subsequent  releases  will  include 
an  all-Chopin  album,  and  the  Second  Piano 
Concertos  of  Chopin  and  Saint-Saens  with 
Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Philharmonic. 
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WE 

SPECIALIZE 
INN  FINE 
DINING. 

At  the  Wellesley  Inn  we  have  three  delicious 
reasons  you  should  join  us  for  dining  and 
cocktails.  The  Wheelock  Tavern  located  in 
our  wine  cellar  is  now  open  Monday  eve- 
nings with  an  expanded  menu  and  sump- 
tuous salad  bar.  Our  Colonial  Dining  Room 
offers  bountiful  breakfasts,  luncheons  and 
dinners  and  special  Early  Bird  Dinners 
Monday  through  Friday  from  5  to  6:30  p.m. 
At  the  Lafayette  Lounge  you'll  find  delicious 
lunches  and  an  evening  sandwich  menu. 
When  it  comes  to  fine  dining,  you'll  find 
what  you're  hungry  for  at  the  Wellesley  Inn. 
For  reservations  call  235-0180. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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1 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 

Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc Bride 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Advertising/ P.  R. 
*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 


Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis  « 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your  gifts  are 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Higginson  Society  Members  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Estate  of  Helen  Goller  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Estate  of  Constance  Ayer 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Phyllis  &  Leonard  Bell 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Senate  President  William  M.  Bulger 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Chesterton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.H.ToddCobey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Julien  &  Eunice  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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Miss  Amy  Davol 
(       Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Debeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

C.  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P  Figgins 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Frelinghuysen 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Haskell  &  Ina  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hoyt 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

James  Higginson  Jackson 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Estate  of  Ruth  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  KafFenburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

Mr.  &  Mrs  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Gloria  &  Adolf  Monosson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Morse 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  M.  Otis 


Mr.  Donald  Lee  Otto 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rhoads,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

The  Donald  Saunders  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Estate  of  Miriam  Shaw 
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Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.  M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Francis  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Barbara  &  Burton  S.  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  Richard  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hanson  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 


Mrs.  Abbott  Pay  son  Usher 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding- White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 

Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Emily  Morison  Beck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 


Mr.  Victor  Callaway 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Conway  Felton 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P  Higgins 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Ruth  &  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs.  Sophie  Howitt 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Edward  H.  &  Amalie  M.  Kass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Vadm  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Clarence  &  Janet  Morse 

Robert  M.  Morse 


Mr.  Steven  Moulton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  Gerald  Nissenbaum 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Helen  W  Parsons 

Anne  &  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  &  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Saunders 

Tom  &  Virginia  Scott 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Sexton 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Ms.  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete  Ziner 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-8499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P  Atwood 

Mrs.  Lee  Barash 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  &  Gail  K.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Ruth  &  Alan  Broder 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  George  W  Burgess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  L.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W  Donald  Campbell 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crandall 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 


Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F  Dickerman 

Watson  B.  Dickerman 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russel  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Ganick 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

George  W.  Gold 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
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Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hay  den 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Lee  Hermansen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hogan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Labate 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mrs.  Mildred  Moore  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Langlois 

Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lisberger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mark  &  Mary  Lunsford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Douglas  MacPherson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 


Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Jon  McKee 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  John  Newton 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Frances  W  Schaefer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


PRM 


For  a  personal  appointment, 
•an  Ridlon.  Vice  President.  Private  Banking;  Group 
kof  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  roiC 
©  1983  1  he  Fu-st  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  anew  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continiiing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 

Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


CARLITON  WlltARD  VILIAGI 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Robert  &  Ann  Thornburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Widmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  W'ilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  W  instanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Mr.  Ho-Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Miller  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 

Nancy  L.  Agnew 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aikman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  W  Aldrich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Allen,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Alperin 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

David  &  Madeleine  Arnow 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Atherton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W  Bacon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

Irving  L.  Baron 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Mr.  Philip  Bassett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bayer 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley    , 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Dr.  James  Becker  &  Ms.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 
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Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 

David  and  Patricia  Squire 

Timothy  A.  Taylor 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 

Mr.  Harold  Stahler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 

John  B.  &  Jean  C.  Stanbury 

Lawrence  B.  Tholander 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Stanton 

Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

E.  Katherine  Tilt  on                                                      ! 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Steinert 

Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Tray  lor 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Trenholm                                           j 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Miss  Ruth  Tucker 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Turner 

Henry  W.  Stokes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W.  Turner                                            ; 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 

Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner,  Jr.                                         ; 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Twelve  Lawrence  Trust 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ingeborg  Uhlir 

Miss  Rilda  M.  Stuart 

Miss  Gene  Ulmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Larkin  D.  Upson 

Mr.  Joe  Styborski 

Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 

■      Carol  M.  Sullivan 

Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 
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Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Vanburen 
Reverend  George  D.  Vartzelis 
Mr.  Tom  Vasey 
Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 
William  &  Yolanda  Vaughan 
Ms.  Helen  E.  Veil 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 
Normand  P.  Viens 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 
Mr.  Richard  Vincent 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Laszlo  0.  Vincze 
Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 
Robert  A.  Vogt 
Amb.  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Voulgaris 
Mrs.  Harold  Wald 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Sr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 
Mrs.  J.  M.  WaUer 
Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 
Mr.  William  K.  Walters 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker 
Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 
Mr.  E.  David  Wanger 
Cinder  Bear  Wanger 
Beatrice  Ward 
Mr.  Howard  H.  Ward 
M.  Beatrice  Ward 
Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 
Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 
Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 
Mr.  David  Webster 
Mrs.  Dean  Kingman  Webster 
.Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 
Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Weeks 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 
Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

J.  V.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F  G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  N.White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Heather  Brewer  Whitney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W  Wickenden 

Mrs.  Merrill  Wiggin 

Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F  Williams 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Robert  Windsor 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Winship 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 
Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Arnold  S.  Wolf 
Beatrice  E.  Wolfe 
Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 
Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 
Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mr.  Robert  W.Worley,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Merrill  Worthen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mr.  Robert  Wright 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Wrightson  III 

Mr.  Edward  Yanco 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1982-83  fiscal 
year. 


Mrs.  James  D.  Banks 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

Huldah  Barker 

Dora  Beckhard 

Mrs.  Leo  Beranek 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

William  Crosby 

Mrs.  Peter  Edge 

Philip  Eiseman 

Carl  Feldman 

Mrs.  Haynes  H.  Fellows,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Field 

Dr.  Julianna  M.  Fodor 

Mrs.  Alfred  Forman 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman 

Marilyn  Grossman 

Irene  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Elsie  Hertz 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Harry  Huberman 

Lee  Jacobs 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 

Peggy  Menz 

Mrs.  Sara  Neiman 

Robert  F.  Noonan 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Melvin  Richmond 

Wyatt  Righter 

Annie  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  Donald  Sawyer 

Dr.  Olive  W  Smith 

Henry  L.  Steinberg 

Nathan  J.  Stern 

Dorothy  K.  Taylor 

Martha  Thorndike 

Salvatore  Vastola 

Helen  Wesel 

Mrs.  Ruth  Winship 

Paula  Brown  Yorks 

Dr.  Richard  Zavarine 

George  Zazofsky 
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Fellowships  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle  wood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1983.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  permanently  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/ Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 


Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowships 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowships 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowships 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

(Individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
contributing  the  total  actual  cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  [$4,765  in  1983]). 

J. P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship  General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship  Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Dynatech  Corporation  Fellowship  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Full  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,000  [1983].) 

ASCAP/Rudolf  Nisssim  Fellowship  in 

Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  &  Berkshire 

Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 


William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 
Perlman 


Irene  and  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 

Bradley  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 

Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 

Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 

Judy  and  Stewart  Colton  Fellowship 

Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 

Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 

Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial  Fellowship 

Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 

Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowships 

Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 

Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin  Fellowship 

Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  R.  Gordon  Fellowship 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships 

Halvorson  Family  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM***  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship,  in 
memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 
Perlman 

Raymond  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  Norton 

Fellowship 
Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner  Pfleger 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kenneth  L.  Phillips  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler  Fellowship 
M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Martha  and  William  Selke  Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone  Fellowship 
Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Helen 

Caldicott 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $1,250.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation. Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy  Fellowship 
Mary  and  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass  Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Violin /Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 


Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Fellowship 

Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William  Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Memorial  Fellowship  It1 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Award 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to 
attend  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 


(617)-542-6913 


^ 


^Be^ofte  oft  a§teft  a 
Ijim  peft^oftmcmce... 

D/mcS 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.-Thurs.  til  11:00  /  Fri.  &  Sat.  til  11:30 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  / 1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  13  October— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  14  October— 2-3:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Webern  Symphony,  Op.  2 1 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  20 

in  D  minor,  K.466 

CECILE  LICAD 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1, 

Winter  Dreams 


Saturday,  15  October — 8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Webern  Symphony,  Op.  2 1 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Berlioz  Les  Nuits  d'ete 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 

Tchaikovsky  Symphony  No.  1, 

Winter  Dreams 


Tuesday,  1  November — 8-9:45 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

j  JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

i  Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

I  Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Ik  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 


Wednesday,  2  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  November — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series- 
Friday,  4  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  5  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  8  November — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 


ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Nielsen  Overture  to  Maskarade 

Beethoven  Violin  Concerto 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  5 


Thursday,  10  November — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  11  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  12  November — 8-10 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Faure  Pavane 

Durufle  Requiem 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  soprano 
MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


. 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 

End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington,  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


The  Westin  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals -Trusts 'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


OO^OH 


v. 


N«5080-BnefBag-$156 

All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


§t  ^otofpk/^stauratt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline«| 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

jcllS  1    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
as»H  Street  for  generations . 

J XAI  E  ^^  seryices  we  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

y|  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience - 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot - 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday- afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc.,  N.Y. 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y.  80  Proof. 


REMY  MARTIN*  VS.O.P  COGNAC.  SINCE  1 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President  Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

J.P  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

William  J.  Poorvu 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Richard  P.  Chapman 


E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

John  T.  Noonan 


Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

John  L.  Thorndike 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W.  Morris  -  General  Manager 

William  Bernell  -  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin  -  Assistant  Manager 

B.J.  Krintzman  -  Director  of  Planning 

Anne  H.  Parsons  -  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig  -  Director  of  Promotion 

Charles  D.  Thompson  -  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos  -  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Arlene  Germain  -  Financial  Analyst 
Charles  Gilroy  -  Chief  Accountant 
Vera  Gold  -  Promotion  Coordinator 
Patricia  Halligan  -  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay  -  Director  of  Sales 
Nancy  Knutsen  -  Production  Assistant 
Anita  R.  Kurland  -  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 
I  Richard  Ortner  -  Administrator  of 

Berkshire  Music  Center 


Charles  Rawson  -  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders  -  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz  -  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia  -  Symphony  Hall  Function  Manager 
Marc  Solomon  -  Director,  Broadcasting  and 

Special  Projects 
James  E.  Whitaker  -  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 
Katherine  Whitty  -  Coordinator  of  Boston  Council 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 


Marc  Mandel 
Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Vice-Chairman 


John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 
Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Victoria  L.  Danberg 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Frank  L.  Farwell 

John  A.  Fibiger 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 


William  J.  Poorvu 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 


Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Vice-Chairman 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

John  P.  La  Ware 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Ms.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W.  Bernstein  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


I©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02116 


Enclosed  is:  $_ 
tickets  to 


.for 
.Series. 


NAME 


SCHOOL . 


Single  tickets  if  available,  are 
$5.00  each.  For  additional 
information,  call  Youth 
Activities  at  266-1492. 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 


.  STATE  . 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE 


ZIP_ 


BSO 


"The  Orchestra  Book" 


The  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book — 
this  updated  version  to  be  called  "The  Orchestra  Book" — will  be  available  in  Symphony 
Hall  early  this  season.  The  book  will  include  biographies  and  pictures  of  each  BSO 
member,  as  well  as  brief  articles  on  the  history  and  makeup  of  the  orchestra.  "The 
Orchestra  Book"  is  a  project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
exhibit,  which  will  run  through  19  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 


1 9  October- 1 4  November 
1 4  November- 1 2  December 
1 2  December-9  January 


Graphics  1  &  2 
Gallery  Naga 
Childs  Gallery 


Acknowledging  Bequests 


Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts 
through  a  bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these  thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  provided  a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Please  write  or  telephone  the  Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall, 
(617)  266-1492,  with  any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this  recognition  program. 
Thank  you. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Mystic  Valley  Chamber  Orchestra,  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald 
Feldman,  performs  music  of  Bach,  Bottesini,  and  Mendelssohn  on  Saturday,  22  October 
at  8  p.m.  at  Cary  Hall  in  Lexington,  and  on  Sunday,  23  October  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders 
Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  program  includes  J.S.  Bach's  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2, 
1  Giovanni  Bottesini's  Double  Bass  Concerto  No.  2,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  5, 
Reformation.  BSO  assistant  principal  bass  Lawrence  Wolfe  is  soloist  in  the  Bottesini. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  violinist  Henryk  Szeryng 
and  conductor  Andrew  Davis  on  Monday,  7  November  from  11  to  noon;  and  conductor 
Simon  Rattle  on  Thursday  morning,  17  November  at  11. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop,  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of 
Symphony  Hall,  opens  on  8  November.  Hours  are  the  hour  before  each  concert  and 
during  intermission.  Volunteer  staffing  is  by  members  of  the  Junior  Council  and  the 
Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Council  Doings 


The  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  sponsors  three  programs  which  are 
designed  to  enhance  your  enjoyment  of  BSO  concerts  and  your  appreciation  of  music  in 
general.  "Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  BSO"  offers  a  series  of  four  luncheon  talks  on  Friday 
afternoons  at  12:15  p.m.  Dates  are  7  October,  16  December,  17  February,  and  13  April. 
A  series  ticket  is  $50;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Stage  Door  Lectures  with  Luise  Vosgerchian,  former  chairman  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Music  Department,  focus  on  the  day's  concert  program  and  are  also  held  on  Friday 
afternoons  beginning  at  12:15.  Dates  are  14  October,  18  November,  9  December, 
20  January,  24  February,  and  30  March.  A  series  ticket  for  all  six  lecture-luncheons  is 
$75;  single  tickets  are  $14.50. 

Pre-Symphony  Suppers  with  members  of  the  orchestra  and  BSO  staff  offer  a  series  of 
buffet  dinners  in  conjunction  with  the  weekday-evening  concerts.  Starting  time  is  6:30 
p.m.  A  series  ticket  is  $40;  single  tickets  are  $15.50.  Dates  and  series4are: 


Tuesday  'B'  4  October,  29  November,  24  January 

Tuesday  'C  1 1  October,  22  November,  28  February 

Thursday  'A'  1 5  December,  1 5  March,  5  April 

Thursday  4B'  5  January,  1 6  February,  1 2  April 

Thursday  '10'  17  November,  26  January,  22  March 

All  programs  are  held  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  cost  includes  a 
tax-deductible  contribution  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  reservations  or 
further  information,  please  contact  the  Friends'  Office  at  Symphony  Hall,  (617) 
266-1492. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7. 


Gift  Opportunities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development  Office  has  scheduled  a  series  of  planned- 
giving  seminars  to  be  conducted  by  Planned  Giving  Consultant  John  Brown  in  conjunction 
with  the  subscription  concert  series  this  fall. 

The  Development  Office  has  also  recently  made  available  a  booklet  describing  the 
many  opportunities  offered  by  the  orchestra  for  establishing  permanent  endowments  to 
fund  specific  activities  ranging  from  orchestra  chairs  to  special  concerts  as  well  as  seats 
and  spaces  at  both  Symphony  Hall  and  Tangle  wood.  In  addition  it  has  information  for 
donors  who  wish  to  join  the  Higginson  Society,  which  honors  support  of  annual  gifts  of 
$1,000  or  more. 

Please  contact  the  Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492  if  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  these  or  other  BSO  giving  programs. 


THREE  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURES 

BOSTON  GOLDSMITHING  1650-1850,  Wendy  Cooper,  OCT.  26,  6  p.m. 

SIMPLE  ORIENTAL  RUGS,  Walter  Denny,  OCT.  28,  noon 

KITTY  CARLISLE  HART  LECTURE  AND  BRUNCH,  OCT.  30,  11:30  a.m. 

FOUR  GALLERY  WALKS 

Outstanding  dealer  pieces  viewed  and  discussed, 

OCT  27,  9:45  a.m.  and  5:45  p.m.,  OCT.  28  and  29,  9:45  a.m. 

(Lecture  and  walk  reservations  523-8696) 

APPRAISAL  DAY 

Your  treasures  appraised,  OCT.  29,  10:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
(Category  times  482-6400,  482-6401) 


THE  CYCLORAMA 

Boston  Center  For  The  Arts,  539  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for* 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well   m 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
•*iine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Philhar- 
monia  of  London,  and  the  New  Japan  Philhar- 
monic, and  his  operatic  credits  include  the 
Paris  Opera,  Salzburg,  London's  Covent 
Garden,  and  La  Scala  in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Fin 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  piano  concertos.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degree 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  U  ilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 
Nancy  Mathis 

j*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  loisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Ship  pen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born      H 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  conterr 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  musi 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroj 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdor 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director8' 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1984 
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'Presidents  at 


^-^    VN^J  Now  in  the  planning  stage -an  even  more  exciting 

I  N^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

^■^  )  "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
\^S  sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 

Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 

Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 

at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact: 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc 

Tel:  574-5300  .  Tel:  332-3141 
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James  Cleary 

Malcolm  Sherman 

Managing  Partner 

Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc.          Tel:  620-5000 

Tel: 

423-8000 

Rog 

er  D.  Wellington 

Eric  Sanders 

Chairman,  Augat  Inc 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate 

Development 

Tel: 

534-4300 

Tel:  266-1492 

These  companies 

participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983" 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participatec 

in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 

ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 

Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Commercial  Union 

Stephen  R  Levy 

Insurance  Companies 

Treasurer 

President  &  CEO 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Affiliated  Publications 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

President 

(The  Boston  Globe) 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

William  Q  Taylor 

Vice  President 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Chairman 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

Chairman  &  CEO 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

President 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

Managing  Partner, 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

William  H.  Wildes 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Ray  Stata 

President 

Country  Curtains 

President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Augat  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 

Treasurer 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Vice  Chairman 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Chairman  &  CEO 
Bank  of  New  England 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L.  Burr 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
President 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

General  Partner 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

Chairman 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Norman  L.  Cahners 

President 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Chairman 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 

President  &  CEO 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

Robert  A.  Cesari 

President 

Managing  Partner 

Daniels  Printing 

Executive  VP 

Lee  Daniels 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.Bell 
President 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.  V.M. 
President 

President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Momingstar 

"Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

**  Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
VP  &  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

James  Cleary 

Lawrence  L/ress 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

Managing  Director 

1   iCJlUCfll 

President 

JMI 
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EMMS 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

President 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 

President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 
President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

**  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

Managing  Partner 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
Chairman 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Marks  International 

Harry  L.  Marks 
Chairman 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

"Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

"Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
President 

Haemonetks  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

**  Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 

President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 

President 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.F.  Hutton&  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 


Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D  Little 
Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 
President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 
President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W  Pollack 
President 

**  Patriot  Bancorpo ration 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

** Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L  Phillips 

Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

** Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S.  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 

President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 

President 

**ToucheRoss&  Co. 

James  T  McBride 
Partner-in-Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.  L.  Day 

R  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
President  &  CEO 

WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L  Yanoff 
VP&GetiMgr. 

WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
VP&GenMgr. 

"WNEV-TV 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.  S.  Chou 
Vice  Chairman  &  Treasurer 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc 

Paul  Montrone 
President 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 
President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
President 


PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  12, 1984 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  13  October  at  8 
Friday,  14  October  at  2 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


gT^ 


WEBERN 


Symphony,  Opus  2 1 
(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
composer's  birth) 

Ruhig  schreitend 

(With  tranquil  motion) 
Variations 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

Allegro 

Romanza 

Rondo:  Allegro  assai 

CECILE  LICAD 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


- 


Symphony  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  13, 
Winter  Daydreams 

Allegro  tranquillo  ("Daydreams  of  a 

Winter  Journey") 
Adagio  cantabile  ma  non  tanto  ("Land  of 

Desolation,  Land  of  Mists") 
Scherzo:   Allegro  scherzando  giocoso 
Finale:   Andante  lugubre — Allegro  maestoso- 

Allegro  vivo 


Thursday's  concert  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  2. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
[Baldwin  piano 
Cecile  Licad  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

[The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  3 
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WHERE  IS  THE  TIMBERL AND  MY  UNCLE  LEFT  ME? 
HUNGRY  WHAT  ?  . . .  BUT  I  DON'T  EVEN  SEE  A 
HUNGRY  HORSE,  MONTANA! 

A  gift  of  land  can  be  a  double  blessing.  The  responsibility  for  long-distance 
management  can  be  an  overwhelming  burden. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  can  show  you  how  to  exchange  that  land  for  a 
lifetime  of  income  from  a  trust.  It's  easy  it  avoids  taxes . . .  and  trips  to  Hungry 
Horse. 

For  information  about  using  a  gift  of  real  property  to  create  a  trust  providing  you 
with  an  income  for  life,  please  contact 


Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 
Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  xl31 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Saturday,  15  October  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conductor 


WEBERN 


Symphony,  Opus  21 
(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
composer's  birth) 

Ruhig  schreitend 

(With  tranquil  motion) 

Variations 


BERLIOZ 


Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Villanelle 

Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Sur  les  Lagunes 

Absence 

Au  Cimetiere  (Clair  de  lune) 

L'lle  inconnue 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Symphony  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  13, 
Winter  Daydreams 

Allegro  tranquillo  ("Daydreams  of  a 

Winter  Journey") 
Adagio  cantabile  ma  non  tanto  ("Land  of 

Desolation,  Land  of  Mists") 
Scherzo:  Allegro  scherzando  giocoso 
Finale:  Andante  lugubre — Allegro  maestoso- 

Allegro  vivo 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  10:05. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Week  3 


In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodltion 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Man  marsh 


ffm-ry 


%c£- 


I 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Anton  Webern 

Symphony,  Opus  21 


Anton  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Webern 
was  born  in  Vienna  on  3  December  1883 
and  died  in  Mittersill,  near  Salzburg,  on 
15  September  1945.  He  began  his  only 
symphony  in  November  1927  and  com- 
pleted the  two  movements  by  the  middle 
of  July  1928,  though  it  was  not  until 
some  time  in  August  that  he  decided  not 
to  add  a  third  movement,  which  he  had 
worked  on  at  some  length.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  the  composer's  daughter 
Christine.  Alexander  Smallens  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  in  New 
York's  Town  Hall  on  18  December  1929 
at  a  concert  of  the  League  of  Composers, 
which  had  made  Webern  an  honorary 
member  in  1926.  Webern  himself  conducted  the  European  premiere  in  Vienna  on 
24  February  1930.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  a  very  small  ensemble  consisting  of  clarinet,  bass  clarinet, 
two  horns,  harp,  and  strings  without  double  bass.  The  composer  specified  that  the  string 
parts  could  be  played  either  as  solos  or  in  multiples. 

Webern  earned  his  living,  most  of  the  time,  as  a  conductor.  It  is  ironic  that  the  com- 
poser who  wrote  what  is  probably  the  shortest  of  all  symphonies  spent  a  fair  part  of  his 
secondary  professional  career  conducting,  with  great  dedication,  some  of  the  largest — 
those  of  Mahler.  Yet  it  is  just  one  indication  that  Webern's  sense  of  a  historical  tradition — 
in  which  he  saw  himself  and  his  teacher  Arnold  Schoenberg — was  very  strong.  For  sym- 
phonic writing  the  tradition  went  back  to  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  technical 
aspects  of  his  art  are  founded  on  a  still  older  style:  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  Bach  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  especially  of  the  "Netherlanders"  of  the  late  fifteenth  and 
early  sixteenth  centuries — composers  like  Ockeghem,  Josquin,  and  Heinrich  Isaac. 

Webern  pointed  out  in  his  lectures  that  he,  Schoenberg,  and  Berg  had  never  denied  the 
classics — far  from  it!  They  had  attempted  to  preserve  classical  forms  while  intensifying 
the  musical  expression.  This  they  did  by  what  Webern  called  "saturating"  the  fabric  with 
the  basic  material  of  a  piece  both  horizontally  (in  the  melodies)  and  vertically  (in  the 
harmonies).  Schoenberg  often  laid  out  his  tone  row,  the  thematic  basis  of  his  scores, 
actually  as  a  tune,  a  theme  in  the  traditional  sense,  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece.  Webern 
was  more  interested  in  an  almost  abstract  polyphonic  thinking,  conceiving  his  music  as  the 
intricate  result  of  interwoven  lines,  so  that  the  "tune"  is  often  lost,  atomized  among  the 
various  contrapuntal  threads.  Polyphony  was  the  core  of  his  musical  approach. 

Webern  had  a  lot  of  experience  with  polyphonic  thinking,  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a 
scholar.  For  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  wrote  a  dissertation  (under  the 
direction  of  Guido  Adler,  the  father  of  modern  musicology)  on  a  section  of  Heinrich 
Isaac's  Choralis  Constantinus,  a  huge  collection  in  which  Isaac  attempted  to  compose 
music  for  the  Office  (all  services  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  other  than  the  Mass)  for 
the  entire  year.  The  portion  that  Webern  edited  and  studied  contained  the  music  for 
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twenty-five  different  services.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  this  music,  Webern  wrote: 

Here  we  experience  that  wonderful  effect  of  polyphonic  art  that  is  achieved  in  the 
following  way;  the  parts  proceed  alongside  one  another  in  complete  equality,  but  that 
part  comes  to  the  fore  which  during  its  course  is  to  be  the  most  important,  while  as  it 
recedes  another  begins  to  emerge;  in  short  through  subtle  organization  of  the 
interplay  of  parts. 

That  "wonderful  effect  of  polyphonic  art,"  the  textural  variety,  the  constant  changing 
of  one  temporarily  significant  part  into  an  accompaniment  and  vice  versa,  appealed 
strongly  to  Webern  and  filled  his  music.  In  many  of  his  early  works  he  organized  the  score 
with  contrapuntal  devices.  One  of  his  early  songs,  Helle  I\acht  ("Bright  night"),  for 
example,  is  cast  in  triple  counterpoint  with  three  different  ideas  divided  up  among  the 
voice,  the  piano  right  hand,  and  the  piano  left  hand,  and  rotating  from  one  to  another  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  piece. 

Webern's  studies  with  Schoenberg  turned  him  from  a  gifted  youngster  to  a  musician  of 
extraordinarily  refined  technical  ability  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  But  Webern  also 
found  himself  overwhelmed  by  his  first  experience  of  some  of  Schoenberg's  atonal  music, 
and  he  became  pbsessed  with  the  problem  of  organizing  musical  materials  that  no  longer 
demanded  the  closure  of  a  home  key  in  a  way  at  once  rational  and  expressive.  He 
anguished  over  ways  of  making  pieces  grow  to  any  size  larger  than  a  miniature,  at  one 
point  stating  of  his  Opus  9  Bagatelles  for  string  quartet  that  there  would  be  nothing  more 
to  do  once  he  had  run  through  all  twelve  notes  of  the  scale.  "It  sounds  grotesque,  incom- 
prehensible, and  it  was  immensely  difficult."  He  was  working  on  the  very  smallest  scale, 
cutting  out  all  rhetoric,  condensing  the  often  verbose  musical  genres  of  the  late  nineteenth 


To  the  eye, 

as  the  Boston  Symphony 

is  to  the  ear. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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century  into  miracles  of  brevity  (and  that  is  really  saying  something,  since  even  before  this 
none  of  his  music  was  ever  conceived  on  a  large  scale;  scarcely  any  of  his  works  takes  as 
long  as  ten  minutes  to  perform).  The  tiniest  movement  of  his  Opus  10  pieces  for  orchestra 
is  just  six  measures  long,  and  lasts  nineteen  seconds.  One  movement  of  the  Three  Little 
Pieces,  Opus  11,  for  cello  and  piano  contains  only  20  notes! 

Webern  found,  as  had  Schoenberg,  that  a  way  could  be  found  out  of  this  impasse  by 
relying  on  a  text  to  support  longer  musical  structures.  For  a  decade  he  composed  only 
vocal  music,  mostly  accompanied  by  small  orchestra  or  chamber  ensemble — and  though 
he  completed  only  seven  small  works  (Opera  12-18)  in  that  ten-year  period,  some  of  these 
showed  the  way  to  his  future  path.  Most  of  them  involved  tight  polyphony.  But  a  series  of 
Latin  canons,  Opus  16,  for  soprano,  clarinet,  and  bass  clarinet,  suggested  procedures 
familiar  to  the  sixteenth-century  Netherlanders  that  he  could  find  useful  for  working  out 
his  musical  problems,  a  way  of  returning  to  purely  instrumental  composition. 

Canon  is  the  strictest  kind  of  polyphony,  a  texture  in  which  melody  and  accompaniment 
are  one  and  the  same,  overlapping  and  interacting  throughout  (the  simplest  and  most 
familiar  kind  of  canon  is  a  simple  round,  but  composers  have  eagerly  developed  more 
complex  examples  for  centuries).  Webern  returned  to  purely  instrumental  composition  in 
1927  with  his  String  Trio,  Opus  20.  The  following  year  he  produced  a  work  which  is  not 
only  one  of  his  greatest  but  also  one  that  established  his  musical  concerns  for  the  next 
decade,  the  last  really  fruitful  period  of  his  life — the  Symphony,  Opus  21. 


Alban  Berg  and  Anton  Webern 
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Week  3 


All  Newton  Music  School 
Benefit  Concert 

Joseph  Silverstein,  violinist  and  conductor 
Andrew  Wolf,  pianist 

All  Newton  Music  School  Faculty  Chamber  Orchestra 

at  Second  Church  in  Newton 
60  Htg/ilawd  Street,  West  Newton 

Sunday,  October  16,  8  P.M. 


1 


Tickets:  $8.00, 

Telephone:  527-0102  or  527-4553 
Works  %  Bodt,  Mozart  d  Kreisler 


aa*&  ppop&zIv inZurz  vour  Assets. " 


For  more  good  advice,  talk  to  us  about  your  insurance  needs. 
We'll  send  you  our  informative  brochures. 

harold  h.  sisson  &  co. 
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The  first  hint  of  the  work's  gestation  came  when  he  mentioned  to  Schoenberg  on 
25  November  1927  that  he  was  working  on  "something  for  orchestra,  a  little  symphony." 
It  may  surprise  those  who  assume  that  Webern  started  with  mathematics  and  tone  rows  to 
know  that  his  first  sketch  is  simply  a  large-scale  structural  suggestion  with  poetic  images. 
He  proposed  a  three-movement  work:  "I.  Rondo:  lively — sun;  II.  Variations:  moderately; 
III.  Free  form:  very  calmly — moon."  He  began  working  at  once  on  the  planned  variation 
movement,  which  he  soon  moved  to  first  place  in  a  revised  outline:  "I.  Variations; 
II.  Rondo  (Scherzo,  march-like);  III.  Slowly."  He  finished  the  draft  of  the  variation 
movement  on  27  March  1928.  On  11  May  he  began  sketches  for  what  he  was  considering 
the  second  movement.  He  reached  the  close  of  the  sketch  by  27  June  and  wrote  to  Berg 
that  he  hoped  to  be  finished  in  a  few  days  with  the  second  movement,  which  had  changed 
its  character  considerably  from  the  original  notion,  since  he  now  called  it  "an  Adagio  in 
canonic  form  throughout."  Though  at  first  he  had  not  known  what  to  call  this  work,  he 
had  by  now  settled  on  "Symphony." 

He  continued  to  polish  the  Adagio,  and  by  13  July  he  told  Berg  that  it  was  "really  all 
finished:  written  out  in  a  clean  copy  and  containing  all  the  expression  marks — the 
latter  was  not  so  easy."  He  was  still  thinking  of  a  three-movement  plan,  and  he  began 
several  pages  of  sketches  on  3  August.  Before  long,  though,  he  decided  that  he  could  not 
imagine  any  third  movement  coming  "either  as  a  supplement  (before  or  after)  or  as  a 
centre  between  the  two  movements."  On  20  August  he  wrote  to  both  Schoenberg  and 
Berg,  explaining  his  decision.  To  Berg  he  added,  "Again  it  was  not  a  simple,  easy 
situation,  but  a  hard,  enervating  struggle." 

Just  as  the  score  was  being  published,  in  June  1929,  Webern  received  a  letter  from  the 
League  of  Composers  in  New  York  requesting  a  work  for  chamber  orchestra  to  be 
composed  by  October  for  a  performance  late  in  the  year.  Feeling  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  such  a  deadline  with  a  new  piece,  he  proposed  his  Symphony  for  its  world 
premiere  in  New  York.  The  League  of  Composers  accepted,  and  in  October  he  happily 
recorded  receipt  of  the  splendid  sum  of  $350,  or  2,472  Austrian  schillings. 

Webern  planned  the  score  in  what  appear  to  be  traditional  symphonic  forms.  The  first 
movement  has  a  double  bar  after  twenty-four  measures,  followed  by  forty  more  measures 
of  music,  the  last  twenty-four  of  which  are  a  restatement  of  the  opening.  Both  sections  are 
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to  be  repeated.  In  physical  layout  this  arrangement  clearly  resembles  the  sonata-form  first 
movements  of  innumerable  symphonies;  even  the  proportions  between  the  "exposition" 
and  "development-plus-recapitulation"  are  roughly  those  of  the  classics  (though  the  whole 
movement  is  much  more  compact).  The  second  movement  bears  labels  in  the  score 
explicitly  identifying  a  "Theme,"  seven  "Variations,"  and  a  "Coda."  Nothing  could  be 
more  typical  of  the  symphonic  tradition  than  these  patterns. 

At  the  same  time  the  two  movements  do  something  entirely  new.  First  of  all,  Webern 
uses  various  forms  of  his  tone  row  in  counterpoint  with  itself,  so  that  two  or  more  versions 
of  the  row  may  be  running  along  simultaneously  in  a  polyphonic  fabric.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  extended  his  earlier  interest  in  "atomizing"  the  musical  material  into  ever  smaller 
units.  Thus,  the  different  versions  of  the  row  are  not  simply  presented  as  melodies  that 
intertwine  with  one  another  in  different  instruments.  Rather  the  themes  are  divided  up 
and  spread  about  so  that  no  instrument  gets  more  than  a  few  notes  at  a  time,  often 
separated  by  rests.  The  result  is  a  gentle  kaleidoscope  of  sound,  remarkably  light  in 
texture,  yet  sturdy  in  structure.  Never  do  all  the  instruments  play  together,  and  even 
when  they  are  rotating  quickly,  there  is  always  space.  And  though  individual  notes  may  be 
marked  forte,  the  overall  dynamic  is  somewhere  between  piano  and  pianissimo.  Except  for 
the  opening  of  the  second  movement,  no  single  instrument  ever  states  the  twelve  notes  of 
the  row  as  a  "theme."  They  are  broken  up  and  divided  between  instruments. 

Discussions  of  the  Webern  Symphony  usually  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  sym- 
metries composed  into  this  score.  The  first  movement  is  a  double  canon,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  produce  symmetrically  balanced  layers  of  melodic  lines  that  mirror  one 
another.  The  second  movement  is  built  as  an  intricate  palindrome  (the  structure  that  runs 
forward  to  a  certain  point,  then  reverses  itself  and  runs  backward,  as  in  "Able  was  I  ere  I 
saw  Elba"),  thus  providing  a  symmetry  between  its  various  halves.  The  eleven-measure 
theme  itself  is  balanced  in  this  way  (and  this  is  actually  quite  easy  to  hear);  each  of  the 
seven  variations  and  the  coda  is  symmetrically  divided  within  itself,  and  the  entire 
movement  as  a  whole  is  balanced  through  the  middle,  so  that  the  Theme  and  the  Coda 
offset  one  another,  as  do  variations  1  and  7,  2  and  6,  3  and  5.  Variation  4,  as  the 
midpoint,  is  balanced  on  its  own  center. 

All  this  is  very  heady.  There  is  a  huge  literature  discussing  this  symphony  in  all  kinds  of 
complex  ways — articles  filled  with  diagrams  and  musical  examples  and  discussion  that 
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sometimes  seems  to  be  higher  mathematics  rather  than  music.  My  own  score,  analyzed 
when  I  was  a  graduate  student,  is  filled  with  markings  in  four  different  colors  of  pencil, 
numbering  each  of  the  notes  of  the  various  tone  rows  in  their  various  transpositions 
throughout  their  canonic  capers.  I  still  marvel  at  the  richness  of  the  imagination  that  can 
organize  a  score  so  that  every  single  note  has  its  place,  and  that  place  can  be  fit  into  an 
overarching  schema.  Yet .  .  . 

For  the  listener,  even  the  listener  who  has  painstakingly  gone  through  the  sort  of 
detailed  analysis  required  in  a  graduate-level  course,  the  question  must  arise:  How  much 
of  this  can  be  perceived  by  the  ear  alone,  unaided  by  the  eye?  Probably  the  easiest  part  to 
hear  is  the  "Theme"  of  the  second  movement;  Webern  is  at  pains  there  to  make  the 
palindrome  evident.  But  elsewhere  he  is  equally  at  pains  to  conceal  the  structure,  and  he 
never  expected  or  wanted  audiences  to  sit  counting  notes  as  they  listened  to  his  music. 
Certainly  he  was  proud  of  his  technical  accomplishment.  As  he  wrote  of  a  passage  in  the 
second  movement,  "Greater  coherence  cannot  be  achieved.  Not  even  the  Netherlanders 
have  managed  this."  Yet  he  also  felt  with  Goethe  (whose  botanic  studies  he  admired 
enormously)  that  the  whole  work  was  already  present  in  its  tiniest  part,  the  full  organism 
could  be  derived  from  a  single  section.  The  tone  row  was  the  ^Urpflanze'"  ("primeval 
plant")  out  of  which  the  actual,  present  plant  could  grow,  and  he  agreed  with  Goethe  that 
"the  root  is  really  nothing  other  than  the  stalk,  the  stalk  nothing  other  than  the  leaf,  the 
leaf  again  nothing  other  than  the  blossom:  variations  of  the  same  idea." 

Webern's  Symphony  is  such  a  plant;  the  scientific  observer  can  dissect  and  admire  the 
intricate  workings  of  each  of  its  parts,  the  way  each  contributes  to  and  foreshadows  the 
whole.  The  poet  can  gain  a  different  kind  of  perception,  starting  with  the  whole  work — 
heard  in  performance — and  proceeding  to  its  tiniest  cells,  each  richly  expressive,  reflecting 
surfaces  and  suggesting  depths.  For  this  symphony,  a  little  "dazzling  diamond"  (to  use 
Stravinsky's  term)  mined  and  cut  by  a  master  craftsman,  invites  and  rewards  each 
approach. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born 
in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January 
1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  He  completed  the  D  minor  piano 
concerto  on  10  February  1785  and  was 
soloist  in  the  first  performance  the  very 
next  day  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  played 
the  first  Boston  Symphony  perform- 
ances in  February  1886,  Wilhelm 
Gericke  conducting.  Other  BSO  per- 
formances have  featured  pianist 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann  with  Arthur 
Nikisch;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  with  Karl 
Muck  and  Ernst  Schmidt;  Myra  Hess  and  Alfredo  Casella  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Renee 
Longy  Miquelle,  Hortense  Monath,  and  Martha  Baird  with  Serge  Koussevitzky;  Clara 
Haskil,  Monique  Haas,  and  Seymour  Lipkin  with  Charles  Munch;  Rudolf  Serkin  with 
Erich  Leinsdorf;  Claude  Frank  with  Jorge  Mester;  Lili  Kraus  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  and 
Veronica  Jochum  with  Eugen  Jochum.  Murray  Perahia  played  the  most  recent 
subscription  performances  in  November / December  1979  under  Seiji  Ozawa 's 
direction.  Alfred  Brendel  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1982 
with  Otmar  Suitner  conducting.  The  orchestra  consists  of  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

On  14  February  1785,  Leopold  Mozart  sent  his  daughter  Marianne,  called  Nannerl  by 
the  family,  news  of  her  famous  younger  brother  in  Vienna:  "[I  heard]  a  new  and  excellent 
piano  concerto  by  Wolfgang,  where  the  copyist  was  still  at  work  when  we  arrived,  and 
your  brother  didn't  even  have  time  to  play  through  the  rondo  because  he  had  to  supervise 
the  copying  operation."  It  was  not  a  unique  experience  for  Mozart:  in  April  of  the 
previous  year,  for  example,  he  had  given,  to  tumultuous  applause,  the  premiere  of  his 
exceedingly  difficult  violin  sonata  in  B-flat,  K.454,  with  a  violinist  whom  he  had  not  met 
for  a  rehearsal,  who  had  barely  received  her  part  in  time  for  the  concert,  and  with  himself 
playing  from  sheets  that  were  blank  except  for  a  few  stenographic  reminders. 

Testimony,  all  that,  not  just  of  Mozart's  facility  and  confidence  but  as  well  to  his 
popularity  in  the  years  just  after  his  move  from  Salzburg  to  Vienna  in  1781.  That 
popularity  reached  its  crest  in  1784-85.  On  3  March  1784,  he  wrote  to  his  father  that  he 
had  had  twenty-two  concerts  in  thirty-eight  days,  adding,  "I  don't  think  that  in  this  way  I 
can  possibly  get  out  of  practice."  From  this  popularity  grows  the  astonishing  run  of  piano 
concertos  that  Mozart  wrote  in  those  years:  eleven  of  them  between  February  1784 
(K.449  in  E-flat)  and  March  1786  (K.488  in  A  and  K.491  in  C  minor).  What  happened 
later  tells  an  equally  vivid  story  of  the  dip  in  Mozart's  fortunes.  In  the  remaining  not  quite 
six  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  just  three  more  piano  concertos,  the  second  of  them  for  a 
journey  to  Frankfurt,  the  last  for  an  appearance  as  supporting  artist  in  a  Vienna  concert 
by  someone  else. 
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K.466  is  one  of  only  two  Mozart  concertos  in  a  minor  key,  and  of  the  two  it  is  the 
stormier.  It  does  not  surprise  that  the  young  Beethoven  made  a  powerful  impression  as  an 
interpreter  of  this  piece  when  he  moved  to  Vienna  soon  after  Mozart's  death,  and  he  wrote 
for  it  a  pair  of  superbly  intelligent  and  powerfully  expressive  cadenzas  that  are  still  heard 
more  often  than  any  others.  And  during  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a  time  when  Mozart 
was  widely  perceived  as  a  gifted  forerunner  of  Beethoven,  the  D  minor  concerto  was  the 
only  one  of  his  piano  concertos  to  hold  its  place  in  the  repertoire. 

It  shows  its  temper  instantly  in  an  opening  that  is  without  theme,  all  atmosphere  and 
gesture:  violins  and  violas  throb  in  agitated  syncopations,  most  of  their  energy  concen- 
trated on  the  rhythm,  while  the  pitches  at  first  change  little,  and  low  strings  anticipate  the 
beats  with  upward  scurries  of  quick  notes.  A  general  crescendo  of  activity — the  bass  notes 
occur  twice  in  each  measure  rather  than  just  once,  the  violin  melody  becomes  more  active 
(that  is,  more  like  a  melody),  all  the  lines  push  toward  higher  registers — and  the  full 
orchestra  enters  with  flashes  of  lightning  to  illumine  the  scene.  Most  of  what  follows  in  the 
next  few  minutes  is  informed  more  by  pathos  than  by  rage,  the  most  affecting  moment  of 
all  being  reserved  for  the  first  entrance — with  an  almost  new  melody  over  an  already 
familiar  accompaniment- — of  the  solo  piano.  And  now  the  witty  and  serious  play  of 
conversation,  of  exchange  of  materials  can  begin,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  pianist  to 
ravish  with  the  plangency  of  simulated  song  or  to  dazzle  with  mettlesome  traversal  of 
brilliant  passages. 

All  these  storms  eventually  recede  in  a  pianissimo  fascinatingly  seasoned  with  the 
distant  thud  of  drums  and  the  low  tones,  so  curiously  hollow,  of  trumpets.  The  second 
movement,  after  this,  is  by  intention  mild.  Mozart  gives  no  tempo  indication;  neither  does 
his  designation  "Romance"  denote  specific  form  as  much  as  suggest  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  gently  serene  songfulness.  An  interlude  brings  back  the  minor  mode  of  the  first 
movement  and  something  of  its  storms,  but  this  music  is  far  more  regular  and  to  that 
degree  less  agitating.  And  in  all  its  formality,  Mozart's  slow  application  of  brakes  as  he 
approaches  the  return  of  his  Romance  melody  is  one  of  his  most  masterful  strokes  of 
rhythmic  invention.  The  piano  launches  the  finale,  a  feast  of  irregularities,  ambiguities, 
surprises,  and  subtle  allusions  to  the  first  movement.  Its  most  enchanting  feature  is 
perhaps  the  woodwind  tune  that  is  first  heard  harmonically  a  bit  off-center  in  F  major; 
then  in  a  delicious  variant  whose  attempt  to  be  serious  about  being  in  D  minor  is  subverted 
by  the  conquettish  intrusion  of  F-sharps  and  B-naturals  from  the  world  of  D  major;  and 
again  after  the  cadenza,  now  firmly  in  major  and  on  the  home  keynote  of  D,  determined  to 
lead  the  ebullient  rush  to  the  final  double  bar. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 
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Which  is  why  you  should  call  to       the  modest  fee  we  charge  for  the  diag- 
arrange  for  an  Investment  Diagnosis,      nosis  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
It's  a  simple  process,  really.  We                      they  ever  made.  Call  292-2650. 
research  and  analyze  your  holdings.         ^&^k  <5hnwmut 
Then  we  take  what  we've  learned  and     m  ||  *?■  V  j? .   .  .  ' 
tell  you  if  your  investments  are  meet-      ^/g((F  TrUSt  U\  VISIOP1 
ing  your  objectives.                                       Look  to  us  for  direction. 

The  Investment  Diagnosis  you  can  take  stock  in. 
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Hector  Berlioz 

Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Opus  7 

Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at 
La  Cbte-St. -Andre,  Isere,  France,  on 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on 
8  March  1869.  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  a  cycle 
of  six  songs  to  texts  by  Theophile 
Gautier,  was  composed  in  1840  or  1841 
and  published  (in  its  original  form  for 
mezzo-soprano  or  tenor  and  piano)  in 
June  1841.  Berlioz  orchestrated 
"Absence"  for  his  mistress  Marie  Recio 
in  1843;  the  remainder  was  orches- 
trated by  1856  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Swiss  publisher.  Berlioz  himself  never 
programmed  the  entire  cycle  in  his  con- 
certs, and  the  date  of  the  first  perform- 
ance is  not  known.  The  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  of  the  work  were  incomplete  and  were  given  only  out  of  town: 
Wilhelm  Gericke  led  performances  of'Le  Spectre  de  la  rose"  in  Providence  and 
Fitchburg  in  1889  with  soloist  Gertrude  Edwards.  Pierre  Monteux  led  "Absence"  and 
"Villanelle"  in  Cambridge  in  1922  with  Madeleine  d'Espinay-Colonne.  Charles 
Munch  conducted  the  first  complete  performance  in  April  1955  with  Victoria  de  los 
Angeles  and  scheduled  it  again  that  August  at  Tanglewood  with  Eleanor  Steber. 
Marilyn  Home  performed  the  cycle  at  Tanglewood  in  1969  with  conductor  Henry 
Lewis.  The  most  recent  performances  took  place  in  October  1972,  when  Colin  Davis 
conducted  and  Janet  Baker  sang.  The  orchestral  part  calls  for  two  flutes,  one  oboe, 
two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns  (a  third  horn  is  added  for  the  last  song),  and 
strings. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  getting  over  the  nineteenth-century  misconception  of  Berlioz 
as  a  composer  who  wrote  music  only  for  musical  forces  deployed  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale,  designed  to  pound  the  listener  into  stupefied  submission  through  sheer  decibel 
power.  Of  course,  many  of  his  works  do  call  for  a  large  ensemble,  often  with  unusual 
demands  in  the  brass  departments.  But  even  those  who  know  only  such  huge  showpieces 
as  the  Requiem  or  The  Damnation  of  Faust  should  recall  that  the  entire  ensemble  was 
used  most  sparingly,  for  particular  climactic  effects.  A  moment's  reflection  brings  to  mind 
any  number  of  passages  in  these  and  other  "grandiose"  works  of  Berlioz  that  make  their 
statement  with  a  small  ensemble,  virtually  a  chamber  orchestra,  even  at  times  with  a 
single  instrument  or  voice  intoning  an  unaccompanied  melody.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  melody  is  at  the  heart  of  Berlioz's  musical  conception,  and  all  else — rhythmic 
vivacity,  harmony,  orchestral  color — follows  after. 

Berlioz  grew  up  in  the  country;  the  first  music  he  heard  and  the  music  he  knew  best  was 
primarily  melodic:  folk  songs,  popular  ballads,  and  airs  from  operas-comiques.  He  was  not 
a  pianist,  so  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never  conceived  his  music  at  or  for  the 
keyboard,  which  tends  to  stress  the  harmonic  underpinnings  and  to  develop  small  motivic 
ideas  into  larger  melodies.  No,  Berlioz  conceived  his  melodies  pure  and  whole,  as  an 
attempt  to  capture  a  particular  mood,  the  expressive  quality  of  a  particular  text.  They  are 
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often  unusual  in  their  shape  and  proportion  (especially  when  compared  to  the  German 
songs  or  symphonies  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  normative).  This  is  a  reflection  of  an 
utterly  different  musical  vision,  not  a  shadow  (as  some  critics  have  had  it)  on  the  com- 
poser's competence.  He  considered  his  melodies  a  kind  of  flexible  musical  prose,  rather 
than  the  "musical  verse"  that  might  be  represented  by  more  stereotyped  patterns. 
Listening  to  Berlioz's  melodies  over  and  over  until  through  familiarity  they  reveal  their 
inner  logic  is  the  best  way  of  entering  into  the  secret  places  of  his  musical  thought.  And 
nowhere  is  the  melodic  element  so  overwhelmingly  predominant  as  in  the  songs. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  composition  of  these  six  songs,  all  settings  of  texts  by  the 
composer's  friend  Theophile  Gautier,  other  than  that  Berlioz  himself  chose  the  particular 
poems  and  added  his  own  titles  with  the  poet's  approval.  Though  the  songs  were  published 
together  as  a  set,  there  is  not  the  slightest  thread  of  plot  connecting  them;  rather  they 
seem  to  be  grouped  with  one  another  because  all  of  them  deal  in  some  way  with  the  theme 
of  longing — occasionally  in  an  ironic  way,  more  frequently  in  deadly  earnest. 

In  the  original  piano  version,  Berlioz  intended  the  songs  to  be  performed  by  tenor  or 
mezzo-soprano;  when  he  orchestrated  them,  he  changed  the  keys  of  two  of  them  and 
suggested  different  voices  parts  for  some  of  the  songs  (implying  a  performance  of  the  set 
by  more  than  one  singer).  It  has  always  been  most  common  for  a  single  singer  to  under- 
take the  entire  cycle,  but  the  composer's  suggestions  are  indicated  in  parentheses  here. 
44  Villanelle"  (mezzo-soprano  or  tenor)  is  a  fresh  spring  song  of  simple  contentment. 
"Le  Spectre  de  la  rose"  (contralto)  is  a  conventional  homage  to  the  loved  one:  the  very 
rose  that  lies  on  her  breast  is  the  envy  of  kings.  The  sentimental  image  is  presented  with 
considerable  passion.  "Sur  les  lagunes:  Lamento"  (baritone  or  contralto  or  mezzo- 
soprano),  a  threnody  for  a  loved  one  who  has  passed  away,  rocks  gently  in  its  6/8  rhythm, 
which  might  well  be  an  emblem  for  Charon's  boat,  ferrying  the  lost  one  "on  the  sea"  that 
comes  at  the  end  of  life,  leaving  one  behind  to  mourn.  ""Absence"  (mezzo-soprano  or 
tenor)  is  the  finest  song  of  the  set,  its  simplicity  evoking  an  overpowering  loneliness.  "Au 
cimetiere:  Clair  de  lune"  (tenor)  begins  with  an  accompaniment  of  the  utmost  simplicity 
that  becomes  more  elaborate  and  shivery  as  the  singer  feels  a  "shade"  brushing  past 
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(harmonics  in  the  upper  strings).  "L7/e  inconnue"  is  an  energetic  song  of  the  sea,  an 
offer  to  take  the  "young  beauty"  wherever  she  wishes  to  go.  But  there  is  an  ironic  twist 
when  she  says  that  she  desires  to  go  to  the  land  "where  love  lasts  forever."  The  reply: 
"That  shore  is  little  known." 

The  poems  themselves  are  thoroughly  conventional  in  both  manner  and  substance,  but 
Berlioz's  music  imparts  a  degree  of  feeling  that  covers  a  wide  range.  His  orchestra  is 
small — just  a  handful  of  woodwinds  (counting  the  horns  as  part  of  the  woodwind  group) 
with  a  modest  string  ensemble.  They  practically  never  indulge  in  the  kind  of  word-painting 
that  a  Schubert  might  provide — no  galloping  horses  or  waves  gently  lapping  the  side  of 
the  boat.  The  instruments  provide  rhythmic  activity,  delicately  varied  colors,  and  har- 
monic underpinning,  but  for  the  most  part  they  remain  secondary  to  the  voice.  The  entire 
cycle  remains  a  vibrant  monument  to  the  expressive  power  of  melody. 

— S.L. 
Texts  for  Les  Nuits  d'et'e  begin  on  page  38. 


Attention 

Social  Climbers.   a 

How  would  you  like  to  make  it  to  the  top  of 
Boston's  lively  and  exciting  night  scene?  You 
can,  you  know.  Yes,  even  you  there  with  the 
clip-on  tie.  Here's  all  you  have  to  do:  Some  eve- 
ning very  soon,  drive  to  the  Howard  Johnson's 
Motor  Lodge  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  After 
you  take  advantage  of  the  free  parking,  ride  the 
private  glass  elevator  eight  stories  up.  Then,  after 
becoming  comfortable  with  our  plush  surround- 
ings, fabulous  live  entertainment,  dazzling 
decor,  and  breathtaking  view,  head  to  the  bar 
and  order  yourself  a  big,  delicious  drink. 

You  have  arrived. 


575  Commonwealth  Ave., Boston,  Open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  4:30  p.m.;  Saturday  from  7  p.m. 
267-3100.  Free  parking. 
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"Les  Nuits  d'ete" 

Six  poemes  de  Theophile  Gautier 


"Summer  Nights" 

Six  poems  by  Theophile  Gautier 


Villanelle 

Quand  viendra  la  saison  nouvelle, 
Quand  auront  disparu  les  froids, 
Tous  les  deux  nous  irons,  ma  belle, 
Pour  cueillir  le  muguet  aux  bois. 
Sous  nos  pieds  egrenant  les  perles 
Que  Ton  voit  au  matin  trembler, 
Nous  irons  ecouter  les  merles 
Siffler. 

Le  printemps  est  venu,  ma  belle, 

C'est  le  mois  des  amants  beni; 

Et  l'oiseau,  satinant  son  aile, 

Dit  des  vers  au  rebord  du  nid. 

Oh,  viens  done,  sur  ce  banc  de  mousse 

Pour  parler  de  nos  beaux  amours, 

Et  dis-moi  de  ta  voix  si  douce: 

Toujours! 

Loin,  bien  loin,  egarant  nos  courses, 
Faisons  fuir  le  lapin  cache, 
Et  le  daim  au  miroir  des  sources 
Admirant  son  grand  bois  penche, 
Puis  chez  nous,  tout  heureux,  tout  aises, 
En  paniers  enlacant  nos  doigts, 
Revenons,  rapportant  des  fraises 
Des  bois. 


Villanelle 

When  the  season  changes 

And  the  cold  weather  has  gone, 

My  love,  we  will  go  together 

To  pick  lily-of-the-valley  in  the  woods. 

Our  feet  scattering 

The  glittering  pearls  of  morning  dew, 

We  will  go  and  hear 

The  blackbirds  sing. 

The  spring  has  come,  my  love, 
It  is  the  blessed  season  for  lovers; 
And  the  bird,  preening  its  wings, 
Sings  songs  from  the  edge  of  its  nest. 
Oh  come  and  sit  on  this  mossy  bank 
And  talk  of  our  happy  love, 
And  say  to  me  in  your  soft  voice: 
For  ever! 

Far,  far  away,  our  footsteps  wandering, 

We'll  startle  the  rabbit  from  its  hiding, 

And  the  deer  watching  its  great  antlers 

Mirrored  in  the  stream; 

Then  back  home  in  complete  happiness  and  contentment, 

Our  fingers  entwined,  return 

Carrying  baskets 

Of  wild  strawberries. 


Le  Spectre  de  la  rose 

Souleve  ta  paupiere  close 
Qu'effleure  un  songe  virginal. 
Je  suis  le  spectre  d'une  rose 
Que  tu  portais  hier  au  bal. 
Tu  me  pris  encor  emperlee 
Des  pleurs  d'argent  de  rarrosoir, 
Et  parmi  la  fete  etoilee 
Tu  me  promenas  tout  le  soir. 

0  toi,  qui  de  ma  mort  fut  cause, 
Sans  que  tu  puisses  le  chasser, 
Toutes  les  nuits  mon  spectre  rose 
A  ton  chevet  viendra  danser. 
Mais  ne  crains  rien,  je  ne  reclame 
Ni  messe  ni  De  Profundis. 
Ce  leger  parfum  est  mon  ame 
Et  j'arrive  du  paradis. 


The  Spectre  of  the  Rose 

Lift  up  your  eyelids 

That  glow  with  a  maiden  dream. 

I  am  the  ghost  of  a  rose 

Which  you  wore  last  night  at  the  ball. 

You  took  me  still  moist 

And  glistening  from  the  gardener's  spray, 

And  through  the  sparkling  scene 

You  walked  me  with  you  all  evening. 

Oh  you  who  was  cause  of  my  death: 
Without  your  being  able  to  escape  it, 
Night  after  night  my  fragrant  ghost 
Will  come  to  dance  at  your  pillow. 
But  do  not  be  afraid, 
I  exact  no  mass  or  De  Profundis. 
This  faint  perfume  is  my  soul 
And  it  is  from  paradise  that  I  come. 
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Mon  destin  fut  digne  d'envie, 
Et  pour  avoir  un  sort  si  beau 
Plus  d'un  aurait  donne  sa  vie. 
Car  sur  ton  sein  j'ai  mon  tombeau, 
Et  sur  l'albatre  ou  je  repose 
Un  poete  avec  un  baiser 
Ecrivit:  "Ci-git  une  rose 
Que  tous  les  rois  vont  jalouser" 


My  destiny  was  one  to  be  coveted; 

Many  would  give  their  lives 

To  have  a  fate  as  beautiful  as  mine. 

For  my  tomb  is  on  your  breast, 

And  on  the  marbled  whiteness  where  I  rest 

A  poet  wrote  with  his  kiss: 

"Here  lies  a  rose 

That  kings  will  envy." 


Sur  les  Lagunes 

Ma  belle  amie  est  morte. 

Je  pleurerai  toujours; 

Sous  la  tombe  elle  emporte 

Mon  ame  et  mes  amours. 

Dans  le  ciel  sans  m'attendre 

Elle  s'en  retourna; 

L'ange  qui  remmena 

Ne  voulut  pas  me  prendre. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

La  blanche  creature 

Est  couchee  au  cercueil. 

Comme  dans  la  nature 

Tout  me  parait  en  deuil! 

La  colombe  oubliee 

Pleure  et  songe  a  l'absent; 

Mon  ame  pleure  et  sent 

Qu'elle  est  depareillee. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aller  sur  la  mer! 

Sur  moi  la  nuit  immense 

S'etend  comme  un  linceul. 

Je  chante  ma  romance 

Que  le  ciel  entend  seul. 

Ah,  comme  elle  etait  belle, 

Et  comme  je  l'aimais! 

Je  n'aimerai  jamais 

Une  femme  autant  qu'elle. 

Que  mon  sort  est  amer! 

Ah,  sans  amour  s'en  aUer  sur  la  mer! 


On  the  Lagoons 

My  fair  one  is  dead. 

I  will  weep  always. 

She  has  taken  with  her  into  the  tomb 

My  whole  being  and  all  my  love. 

She  did  not  wait 

But  returned  to  heaven. 

The  angel  that  drew  her  back 

Would  not  take  me  with  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

Her  white  body 

Sleeps  in  the  grave; 

And  now  all  nature 

Seems  to  me  in  mourning. 

The  foresaken  dove  mourns 

And  broods  on  the  departed; 

My  soul  mourns  and  feels 

As  if  cut  in  two. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 

The  vast  night  spreads 

Over  me  like  a  shroud. 

I  sing  my  song, 

And  only  the  sky  hears  it. 

Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was 

And  how  I  loved  her; 

Never  will  I  love 

A  woman  as  I  have  loved  her. 

How  bitter  is  my  fate. 

Ah,  without  love  to  depart  on  the  sea! 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only 
after  the  music  has  stopped. 
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Absence 

Reviens,  reviens,  ma  bien  aimee! 
Comme  une  fleur  loin  du  soleil 
La  fleur  de  ma  vie  est  fermee 
Loin  de  ton  sourire  vermeil. 

Entre  nos  coeurs  quelle  distance! 
Tant  d'espace  entre  nos  baisers! 
0  sort  amer!  0  dure  absence! 
0  grands  desirs  inapaises! 

Reviens,  reviens,  etc. 

D'ici  la-bas  que  de  campagnes, 
Que  de  villes  et  de  hameaux, 
Que  de  vallons  et  de  montagnes, 
A  lasser  le  pied  des  chevaux! 

Reviens,  reviens,etc. 

Au  Cimetiere  (Clair  de  lune) 

Connaissez-vous  la  blanche  tombe 
Ou  flotte  avec  un  son  plaintif 
L'ombre  d'un  if? 
Sur  l'if  une  pale  colombe, 
Triste  et  seule  au  soleil  couchant, 
Chante  son  chant: 

Un  air  maladivement  tendre, 

A  la  fois  charmant  et  fatal 

Qui  vous  fait  mal 

Et  qu'on  voudrait  toujours  entendre; 

Un  air  comme  en  soupire  aux  cieux 

L'ange  amoureux. 

On  dirait  que  l'ame  eveillee 
Pleure  sous  terre  a  1'unisson 
De  la  chanson, 
Et  du  malheur  d'etre  oubliee 
Se  plaint  dans  un  roucoulement 
Bien  doucement. 

Sur  les  ailes  de  la  musique 
On  sent  lentement  revenir 
Un  souvenir. 

Une  ombre,  une  forme  angelique 
Passe  dans  un  rayon  tremblant 
En  voile  blanc. 

Les  belles  de  nuit  demi-closes 
Jettent  leur  parfum  faible  et  doux 
Autour  de  vous, 
Et  le  fantome  aux  molles  poses 
Murmure  en  vous  tendant  les  bras: 
Tu  reviendras! 


Absence 

Come  back,  come  back  my  beloved. 
Like  a  flower  away  from  the  sun. 
The  flower  of  my  life  is  closed  up 
Away  from  your  warm  smile. 

What  distance  lies  between  our  hearts; 
So  great  a  gulf  between  our  kisses; 
Oh  bitter  fate,  oh  cruel  absence, 
Mighty  desires  unsatisfied. 

Come  back,  etc. 

From  here  to  there  what  plains  lie  between, 
What  towns  and  villages, 
What  valleys  and  hills, 
To  tire  the  horses'  hooves. 

Come  back,  etc. 

In  the  Cemetery  (Moonlight) 

Do  you  know  the  white  gravestone 

Which  the  shade  of  a  yew-tree 

Touches  like  a  sigh? 

On  the  yew  a  solitary  white  dove 

As  the  sun  goes  down 

Sings  its  sad  song: 

A  sickly  sweet  air 

At  once  enchanting  and  full  of  doom, 

Which  affects  you  unpleasantly 

And  which  one  would  like  to  listen  to  for  ever; 

Like  a  song  sighed  out  to  heaven. 

By  a  love-lorn  angel. 

One  would  think  the  awakened  soul 

Wept  under  the  earth 

In  tune  with  the  song, 

And  from  grief  at  being  forgotten 

Complained  in  a  soft  murmur 

Like  the  moaning  of  a  dove. 

You  feel  that  a  memory 
Is  ebbing  back, 
Recalled  by  the  music. 
A  shade,  a  shimmering  form 
Brushes  past  you, 
Shrouded  in  white. 

Round  you, 

From  the  half-open  amaryllis  flowers 

Comes  a  faint  perfume, 

And  the  phantom  whispers  to  you, 

Softly  stretching  out  its  arms: 

You  will  come  back. 
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Oh  jamais  plus,  pres  de  la  tombe 
Je  n'irai,  quand  descend  le  soir 
Au  manteau  noir, 
Ecouter  la  pale  colombe 
Chanter  sur  la  pointe  de  Pif 
Son  chant  plaintif! 


Oh  never  again,  when  the  evening 

Comes  darkly  down, 

Will  I  go  and  stand  near  the  grave 

And  hear  the  pale  dove 

From  the  top  of  the  yew-tree  sing 

Its  plaintive  song! 


L'lle  inconnue 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

L'aviron  est  d'ivoire, 
Le  pavilion  de  moire, 
Le  gouvernail  d'or  fin. 
J'ai  pour  lest  une  orange, 
Pour  voile  une  aile  d'ange, 
Pour  mousse  un  seraphim 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  voile  enfle  son  aile, 
La  brise  va  souffler. 

Est-ce  dans  la  Baltique? 
Dans  la  mer  Pacifique? 
Dans  l'3e  de  Java? 
Ou  bien  est-ce  en  Norvege 
Cueillir  la  fleur  de  neige, 
Ou  la  fleur  d'Angsoka? 

Dites,  la  jeune  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 

Menez-moi,  dit  la  belle, 
A  la  rive  fidele 
Ou  Ton  aime  toujours! 
Cette  rive,  ma  chere, 
On  ne  la  connaft  guere 
Au  pays  des  amours. 

Ou  voulez-vous  aller? 
La  brise  va  souffler. 


The  Unknown  Isle 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

The  oar  is  ivory, 

The  flag  of  silk, 

The  helm  of  fine  gold. 

For  ballast  I  have  an  orange, 

For  sail,  an  angel's  wing, 

For  ship's  boy  a  seraph. 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  sails  are  set, 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 

Is  it  to  the  Baltic? 

To  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

To  the  Island  of  Java? 

Or  is  it  to  Norway, 

To  pick  the  snowflowers, 

Or  the  flowers  of  Angsoka? 

Tell  me,  young  beauty, 
Where  do  you  want  to  go? 

Take  me,  the  fair  one  replies, 

To  the  faithful  shore 

Where  love  lasts  for  ever. 

That  shore,  my  dear, 

Is  little  known 

In  the  country  of  love. 

Where  do  you  want  to  go? 
The  breeze  is  getting  up. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Opus  13,  Winter  Daydreams 


Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in 
Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province, 
Russia,  on  7  May  1840  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  6  November  1893.  He 
composed  the  First  Symphony  between 
March  1866  and  early  1867.  The 
scherzo  was  first  performed  by  Nikolay 
Rubenstein  at  a  Royal  Musical  Society 
concert  in  Moscow  on  22  December 
1866  with  mediocre  success;  Rubenstein 
played  both  the  Adagio  and  the  scherzo 
in  St.  Petersburg  on  23  February  1867. 
It  took  another  year  for  the  entire  sym- 
phony to  reach  performance — in 
Moscow  on  15  February  1868,  with 
Rubenstein  again  conducting. 
Tchaikovsky  revised  the  work  slightly  for  publication  in  1874.  The  American  premiere 
was  given  by  Anton  Seidl  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  Carnegie  Hall  on 
7  February  1896.  Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  it  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra repertory  during  a  Tchaikovsky  festival  in  April  1934.  The  only  other  perform- 
ances here  were  led  by  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  in  March  and  April  1970  and  at 
Tanglewood  the  same  year.  The  score  calls  for  pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings  in  the  first  three  movements, 
adding  three  trombones  and  tuba,  cymbals,  and  bass  drum  for  the  finale. 

Tchaikovsky's  first  years  out  of  the  conservatory  were  financially  difficult  ones  for  him. 
This  is  probably  true  of  most  composers,  but  for  Tchaikovsky  in  the  mid- 1860s  it  was 
especially  so,  since  Russia's  musical  life  could  hardly  yet  be  said  to  exist.  The  conserva- 
tory in  St.  Petersburg,  directed  by  Anton  Rubenstein,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  recently 
founded  Russian  Musical  Society  in  1862,  was  the  only  such  institution  in  the  country, 
and  most  of  the  concert  life  and  musical  journalism  was  centered  there.  Tchaikovsky  had 
begun  studying  at  the  Russian  Musical  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1861  and  joined 
Rubenstein's  composition  class  the  following  year.  This  released  him  from  the  legal 
profession,  which  he  found  irksome.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  civil  service  job  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music. 

Tchaikovsky's  talent  was  recognized  early,  though  Rubenstein's  conservative  outlook 
sometimes  made  for  rough  going  between  master  and  pupil,  as  when  Tchaikovsky 
composed  an  overture  to  Ostrovsky's  play  The  Storm  and  was  so  bold  as  to  include 
suspiciously  "modern"  instruments  such  as  English  horn  and  harp  in  his  orchestra;  worse 
still,  the  overture  bore  a  program!  After  reproof  from  his  teacher,  Tchaikovsky  chose  to 
recast  it  in  a  more  traditional  sonata  form,  though  retaining  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
program  within  it.  As  a  graduation  piece,  he  had  to  compose  a  setting  of  Schiller's  An  die 
Freude  (a  daunting  prospect  for  any  composer,  one  would  think,  with  the  example  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  at  hand!);  this  was  duly  performed  (despite  Rubenstein's  general  dislike 
of  it),  and  Tchaikovsky  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1865  with  a  silver  medal  and  teachers' 
evaluations  rating  him  as  excellent  in  theory  of  composition  and  instrumentation,  good  at 
orchestration,  extremely  good  as  a  pianist,  and  satisfactory  as  a  conductor. 
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By  this  time  worries  about  his  immediate  future  were  already  settled.  Rubenstein's 
brother  Nikolay  had  organized  a  Moscow  branch  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  and  he 
offered  Tchaikovsky  a  post  teaching  music  theory  there.  The  salary  was  a  pittance,  but  it 
kept  him  in  music  and  out  of  the  civil  service.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  course  in  St. 
Petersburg,  he  set  off  for  Moscow,  arriving  on  18  January  1866.  The  separation  from  his 
family  and  all  his  old  friends  was  a  strain,  compounded  by  his  nervousness  at  facing  a  class 
of  students.  Yet  it  only  took  a  few  weeks  for  him  to  feel  much  more  at  home  in  Moscow. 
He  reported  to  his  family  that  he  had  lost  all  his  nervousness  and  that  he  was  enjoying  "an 
unusually  sympathetic  relationship  with  the  Moscow  ladies  whom  I  teach,  and  who  are  in 
general  distinguished  by  being  passionate  and  excitable."  He  discovered  Dickens,  too;  The 
Pickwick  Papers  had  him  laughing  out  loud.  And  he  was  meeting  musicians  who  were  to 
be  close  friends  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  to  play  a  large  part  in  his  career,  among  them 
his  future  publisher  Jurgenson,  and  especially  Nikolay  Rubenstein,  who  offered  support, 
friendship,  lodging,  and  social  advice*. 

His  increased  feeling  of  well-being  reflected  itself  in  composition.  By  March  1866  he 
began  his  First  Symphony,  the  work  that  was  to  dominate  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Yet  his  equanimity  was  shattered  by  a  vicious,  belated  review  of  his  graduation 


*  Rubenstein's  domination  was  kindly  but  rather  overwhelming:  he  began  by  insisting  that 
Tchaikovsky  invest  in  an  entirely  new  set  of  clothes — the  moth-eaten  coonskin  coat  that  he  had 
worn  on  his  arrival  may  have  been  all  right  for  a  music  student,  but  not  for  a  member  of  the 
faculty!  At  the  same  time,  Rubenstein  certainly  realized  that  Tchaikovsky  could  not  afford  to  buy 
much  on  his  salary,  so  he  helped  out:  "He  looks  after  me  like  a  nurse, "  Tchaikovsky  reported  to 
his  twin  brothers.  "Today  he  insisted  on  giving  me  six  brand-new  shirts  .  .  .  and  tomorrow  he  wants 
to  cart  me  off  by  force  to  his  own  tailor  to  order  some  clothes." 
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cantata,  written  by  Cesar  Cui,  never  one  to  offer  a  crumb  of  generosity  to  a  fellow 
composer.  Cui  described  the  work  as  "utterly  feeble."  Tchaikovsky's  reaction  was 
immediate: 

When  I  read  that  frightful  judgment,  I  don't  know  what  I  did  with  myself.  My  vision 
grew  dark,  my  head  spun,  and  I  ran  out  of  the  cafe  like  a  madman.  I  didn't  realize 
what  I  was  doing,  nor  where  I  was.  All  day  I  wandered  aimlessly  through  the  city, 
repeating  "I'm  sterile,  insignificant,  nothing  will  come  out  of  me,  I'm  ungifted." 

Yet  he  did  get  back  to  work  on  the  symphony,  with  a  regimen  that  kept  him  at  it  for 
several  hours  a  day.  After  waking  between  nine  and  ten,  he  would  share  some  tea  with 
Rubenstein  (with  whom  he  was  still  lodging),  give  a  lesson  at  eleven  or  get  to  work  on  the 
symphony  until  2:30,  then  go  out  to  a  neighborhood  bookshop  to  read  all  the  papers  and 
follow  it  up  with  a  walk.  He  dined  at  four,  then  took  another  walk  or  stayed  in  his  room, 
visited  some  friends  for  tea,  or  went  to  a  club  to  read  journals.  Returning  home  at 
midnight,  he  would  write  letters,  work  some  more  on  the  symphony,  and  read  until  very 
late.  By  May,  he  reported  that  the  symphony  was  going  "sluggishly."  Nervous  and  edgy, 
he  was  having  trouble  sleeping.  He  began  to  fear  that  death  might  prevent  him  from 
finishing  even  this  one  symphony.  But  a  welcome  success  in  St.  Petersburg  improved  his 
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morale.  Anton  Rubenstein  had  performed  his  Overture  in  F  on  13  May — the  first  time 
music  of  his  had  been  performed  there  in  a  public  concert  before  a  musical  audience. 
Though  there  was  no  mention  of  the  piece  in  the  press,  a  friend  reported  to  Tchaikovsky 
the  genuinely  warm  response  of  the  audience.  This  must  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  his 
creative  energies,  because  by  the  middle  of  June  he  could  report  that  he  was  already 
scoring  his  new  symphony.  In  his  eagerness  to  finish,  he  worked  day  and  night,  and  this 
affected  his  health.  During  his  long  summer  visit  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  the 
pressure  of  his  work  brought  on  more  nervous  attacks,  numbness  of  his  bodily  extremities, 
and  hallucinations.  The  doctor  considered  him  "one  step  away  from  insanity."  The 
experience  was  so  frightening  that  he  ceased  composing  at  night  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Returning  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  August,  he  showed  his  unfinished  symphony 
to  his  former  teachers  Rubenstein  and  Zaremba.  Both  criticized  the  piece  severely  and 
refused  to  consider  performing  it.  Zaremba  objected  to  the  second  theme  in  the  first 
movement  (Tchaikovsky  came  to  agree  with  him,  since  he  rewrote  it  completely  in  1874). 
He  probably  stopped  work  on  the  symphony  in  the  early  fall,  since  he  was  faced  with  the 
beginning  of  classes  and  a  commission  for  a  Festival  Overture  on  the  Danish  national 
anthem  to  celebrate  the  visit  to  Moscow  of  the  Tsarevich  and  his  new  Danish  bride.  By 
November  he  had  started  on  it  again,  taking  into  account  the  criticisms  he  had  received. 
On  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  at  Christmastime,  he  found  that  his  teachers  approved  of  the 
second  and  third  movements  only. 

The  symphony  was  introduced  in  parts.  The  scherzo  was  heard  first,  on  22  December 
1866,  in  Moscow,  under  Nikolay  Rubenstein — but  apparently  was  not  favorably  received. 
For  a  St.  Petersburg  performance  two  months  later,  Nikolay  programmed  the  scherzo 
again,  preceding  it  with  the  Adagio.  This  time  there  was  applause,  and  at  least  one  critic 
declared,  "It  is  melodious  to  the  highest  degree,  and  excellently  scored."  Finally  a  whole 
year  later  he  performed  the  entire  symphony  in  Moscow,  where  it  was  highly  successful — 
and  yet  it  was  not  given  again  anywhere  for  fifteen  years!  The  nickname  "Winter 
Daydreams"  was  invented  by  the  composer  himself,  who  apparently  planned  to  give  titles 
to  each  of  the  four  movements.  In  the  end  he  contented  himself  with  heading  the  first 
movement  "Daydreams  of  a  winter  journey"  and  the  second  "Land  of  desolation,  land  of 
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mists."  But  neither  adds  anything  particularly  germane  to  our  understanding  of  the 
music,  and  a  listener  totally  ignorant  of  them  has  not  lost  much. 

Tchaikovsky  was  always  overly  modest  about  his  abilities  as  a  symphonist.  To  be  sure, 
he  never  thought  in  the  architectural  terms — involving  carefully  judged  proportions  of 
harmonic  elements  and  their  elaboration  in  thematic  material — that  the  greatest  sympho- 
nists  seem  to  have  felt  inside  them.  He  shared  with  many  other  Romantic  composers  an 
approach  that  began  by  conceiving  complete,  self-sufficient  melodies;  these  could  not  be 
developed  without  being  changed  out  of  all  recognition.  Though  he  was  perfectly  capable 
of  inventing  small  motives  that  could  be  repeated  in  various  ways  to  create  a  larger  theme, 
it  was  not  his  natural  way  of  working,  and  such  themes  often  seem  to  be  willfully  con- 
structed rather  than  growing  of  their  own  inner  force.  Still,  Tchaikovsky  had  a  refined 
technique,  a  dramatic  flair,  a  sense  of  color,  and  a  melodic  grace  that  were  far  in  advance 
of  most  composers  of  his  day,  and  if  he  was  able  to  recognize  his  own  shortcomings,  he  was 
also  willing  to  work  hard  to  overcome  them — as  he  occasionally  did  in  his  greatest 
symphonies. 

The  opening  of  the  first  movement  shows  at  once  a  symphonic  imagination  at  work.  A 
hushed  tremolo  in  the  violins  presents  the  minimum  of  harmonic  content — the  two  notes 
G  and  B-flat  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestral  range.  Over  and  under  this,  the  flute  and 


Nikolay  and  Anton  Rubenstein 
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bassoon  sing  in  unison,  two  octaves  apart,  a  tune  of  markedly  Russian  stamp  (charac- 
terized by  its  many  intervals  of  the  fourth  and  its  way  of  growing  by  repeating  segments  of 
itself).  When  this  tune  is  repeated  in  the  violas,  flutes  insert  a  little  rhythmic  connecting 
figure,  a  chromatic  motive  that  will  grow  in  significance.  All  of  this  is  atmospheric  and 
effective;  at  the  same  time  it  allows  for  various  ways  of  development  both  melodic  and 
harmonic.  It  is,  in  short,  a  splendid  way  to  open  a  symphony. 

Yet  though  the  chromatic  figure  soon  leads  the  music  from  the  opening  G  minor  to  a 
sunny  B-flat  major,  continuing  modulation  brings  it  right  back  toward  the  tonic — 
something  no  classical  composer  would  have  done  at  this  point.  Here  Tchaikovsky  had  to 
engineer  a  way  to  get  permanently  to  a  secondary  key  for  the  new  thematic  material  that 
was  to  come.  He  did  so  by  means  of  a  transition  so  brief  that  it  is  almost  nonexistent, 
though  it  certainly  works  in  this  context.  Still,  it  represents  one  of  the  "seams"  that 
showed  in  his  music,  as  Tchaikovsky  often  lamented.  The  second  theme  was  newly 
composed  for  the  1874  revision,  which  was  made  when  the  work  was  about  to  be 
published.  It,  too,  is  harmonically  self-contained,  a  complete  musical  statement  in 
D  major. 

Tchaikovsky  begins  his  development  by  allowing  the  horns  to  pick  up  a  little  idea  from 
the  end  of  the  exposition  and  presenting  it  in  offbeat  syncopations  over  the  low  strings. 
Listeners  unfamiliar  with  the  First  Symphony  may  be  startled  to  recognize  the  sonorities 
and  special  harmony  familiar  from  the  first  phrase  of  the  "Waltz  of  the  Flowers"  in  The 
Nutcracker,  which  Tchaikovsky  was  to  write  some  two  decades  later — an  indication  that 
this  fledgling  symphonist  was  already,  at  age  twenty-three,  the  Tchaikovsky  we  know  from 
much  later  music.  The  lead-back  to  the  recapitulation  is  based  again  on  the  chromatic 
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motive  of  the  opening  set  against  repeated  fanfares  in  the  horns.  It  has  a  certain  air  of 
hard  work  about  it,  as  if  we  are  going  to  he  forced  back  home  whether  we  want  to  go  or 
not.  The  actual  beginning  of  the  recapitulation  features  repeated  chords  in  triplets  in  the 
woodwinds  and  horns,  a  reminder  that  Tchaikovsky  had  been  studying  Mendelssohn's 
Italian  Symphony,  which  he  greatly  admired,  before  starting  this  piece.  The  coda  ends 
most  effectively,  with  a  kind  of  de-composition  of  the  principal  material,  reversing  the 
process  by  which  it  had  grown  at  the  beginning,  to  die  away  on  the  bare  tremolos  in  the 
violins,  followed  only  by  a  soft  sustained  chord  in  the  winds  over  a  pizzicato  cadence  in  the 
strings.  Despite  some  occasional  weakness,  this  is  a  remarkable  symphonic  movement  for 
a  composer  of  any  age;  for  a  twenty-three-year-old  fresh  out  of  the  conservatory  and 
writing  his  first  symphony,  it  is  extraordinary.  By  itself  it  should  be  enough  to  silence  the 
sneers  (heard  much  less  often  today  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago)  at 
Tchaikovsky  the  symphonist. 

Tchaikovsky  called  the  second  movement  "Land  of  desolation,  land  of  mists,"  yet  he 
began  it  by  quoting  eight  measures  of  music  that  he  had  already  used  in  his  overture  The 
Storm,  where  they  were  intended  to  convey  "Katerina's  yearnings  for  true  happiness  and 
love."  So  much  for  the  usefulness  of  titles.  The  expressive  and  lyrical  melody  that  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  movement  is  pure  Tchaikovsky,  foreshadowing  the  composer  we  know 
better  from  the  ballets  and  the  late  symphonies.  The  melody  seems  simply  to  grow  and 
grow  from  beginning  to  end,  as  the  various  connecting  ideas  arise  out  of  inner  phrases 
drawn  from  the  opening  theme.  The  decorative  additions  in  the  flute  over  the  dialogue  of 
oboe  and  bassoon  are  already  present  as  part  of  Tchaikovsky's  orchestral 
armamentarium. 

The  scherzo  was  the  first  movement  written  for  this  symphony,  saved  from  a  piano 
sonata  in  C-sharp  minor  that  Tchaikovsky  had  written  the  year  before,  transposing  it 
down  a  half-step  and  orchestrating  it.  The  Trio,  though,  is  new;  it  is  the  first  of  many 
wonderful  examples  of  the  orchestral  waltz,  a  genre  which  Tchaikovsky  made  as  much  his 
own  as  Strauss  did. 

The  finale  is  in  many  respects  the  weakest  movement  of  the  symphony — though  that 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  a  surprise.  The  "finale  problem"  faced  every  composer  after 
Beethoven,  who  had  redefined  the  notion  of  the  symphony  to  make  the  finale  the  dramatic 
climax  of  the  entire  cycle  of  movements.  Many  composers  in  attempting  it  fell,  at  times, 
into  vacuous  and  empty  rhetoric.  It  is  no  surprise  when  a  first-time  symphonist  has  trouble 
with  a  universal  problem  that  plagued  all  nineteenth-century  composers.  The  movement 
begins  with  an  introduction  drawn  from  the  Russian  folk  song  that  later  becomes  the 
second  theme.  The  development  gets  bogged  down  in  an  attempt  at  fugal  writing,  never 
Tchaikovsky's  strongest  point,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  an  extremely  noisy  coda, 
filled  with  energy  but  little  real  excitement.  Nonetheless,  in  spite  of  the  letdown  that  the 
finale  offers  at  moments,  Tchaikovsky's  First  Symphony  remains  a  superb  achievement 
for  a  young  composer,  and  it  firmly  established  one  branch  of  the  path  that  he  was  to 
follow. 

— S.L. 
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The  best  introduction  to  Webern's  life  and  works  is  the  extraordinarily  informative  article  by 
Paul  Griffiths  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  Hans  Moldenhauer's 
Anton  von  Webern:  Chronicle  of  his  Life  and  Works  (Knopf)  is  indispensable,  a  massive 
work  bespeaking  great  industry  and  filled  with  information,  but  rather  heavy  going  due  to 
the  deplorable  quality  of  the  (necessarily)  many  English  translations.  Most  of  the  other  books 
available  in  English  are  highly  technical  and  analytical.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  report  the 
availability  in  English  of  Hanspeter  Krellman's  German  book  on  Webern  in  the  Ro-Ro-Ro 
monographs  (Rowohlt  paperback),  which  is  filled  with  source  material  giving  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  the  composer's  character  and  personality,  but  it  has  never  been  translated.  Scott 
Goldthwaite  deals  with  "Historical  Awareness  in  Anton  Webern's  Symphony,  Op.  21,"  an 
article  in  Essays  in  Musicology  in  Honor  ofDragan  Plamenac  on  his  70th  Birthday 
(recently  reprinted  by  Da  Capo).  Just  off  the  presses  is  a  fine  study  by  Kathryn  Bailey, 
"Webern's  Opus  21:  Creativity  in  Tradition,"  in  the  Journal  of  Musicology  for  Spring 
1983.  Musicians  wishing  to  study  Webern's  canonic  technique  might  turn  to  William  W 
Austin's  Music  in  the  20th  Century  (Norton),  which  has  an  extended  musical  example 
giving  the  entire  first  movement  of  the  symphony  laid  out  in  the  four  canonic  lines  that  go  to 
make  it  up.  The  old  (1957)  four-record  set  of  Webern's  "complete  works,"  which  is  to  say 
the  works  he  supplied  with  opus  numbers,  produced  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Craft,  is 
still  available  from  Columbia  Special  Products;  it  boasts  particularly  informative  annotations 
by  Craft,  but  the  performances,  on  the  whole,  have  been  supplanted  by  the  more  recent 
traversal  of  the  same  material  by  Pierre  Boulez  (Columbia).  Herbert  von  Karajan  has 
conducted  a  four-record  box  of  music  by  Schoenberg,  Berg,  and  Webern,  including  the 
Opus  21  Symphony,  performed  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  The  performances  are  almost 
sinfully  seductive  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has  just 
been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of  the 
older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of  Wolfgang 
Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in  English  translation  (Farrar  Straus 
Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the  best- 
seller lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received  tradition  of  Mozart 
studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist  who  has  studied  all  the 
primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  book 
is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out 
of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius. 
Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating 
new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the 
composer.  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paperback) 
contains  much  information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The  Mozart 
Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton  paperback), 
contains  two  major  chapters  on  the  concertos;  Friedrich  Blume  discusses  their  sources, 
Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is 
a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study 
The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  Recommended  recordings  of  Mozart's 
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Piano  Concerto  No.  20  include  Alfred  Brendel's  with  Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of 
St.-Martin-in-the-Fields  (with  the  Concerto  No.  24;  Philips);  Murray  Perahia's  with  the 
English  Chamber  Orchestra  (with  the  Concerto  No.  11;  Columbia);  Stephen  Bishop- 
Kovacevich's  with  Colin  Davis  and  the  London  Symphony  (with  No.  23;  Philips);  and  Artur 
Schnabel's,  his  last  recording,  with  Walter  Susskind  and  the  Philharmonia  (with  No.  24; 
Turnabout,  mono). 

The  best  place  to  begin  in  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  master- 
piece of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitterness, 
Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  the  one  by 
David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). It  captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special  flair 
(all  of  the  quotations  from  Berlioz  in  the  program  note  come  from  this  translation).  For  an 
informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  General  Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer 
to  take  into  account  all  of  the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition; 
it  has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country 
before  long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography  is  the  two-volume  study  Berlioz 
and  the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one- 
volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new 
edition  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's 
work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony are  recording  Nuits  d'etes  with  Frederica  von  Stade  for  future  release  (CBS;  to  be 
coupled  with  Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue).  Philips  has  unfortunately  deleted  the  one 
recording  of  the  work  that  presented  the  songs  with  four  different  singers,  as  Berlioz 
intended;  it  featured  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Colin  Davis  with 
Sheila  Armstrong,  Josephine  Veasey,  Frank  Patterson,  and  John  Shirley-Quirk.  One  can 
only  hope  that  it  is  due  for  reissue,  especially  as  it  also  contained  five  other  Berlioz  songs 
with  orchestral  accompaniments.  In  the  meantime  the  recommended  recordings  (both 
coupled  with  Ravel's  Sheherazade)  are  those  of  Janet  Baker  with  Sir  John  Barbirolli 
conducting  the  New  Philharmonia  (Angel)  and  Regine  Crespin  with  Ernest  Ansermet  and 
the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (London). 

David  Brown  is  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  three-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky;  Volume  I, 
Tchaikovsky:  The  Early  Years,  appeared  several  years  ago  (Norton)  and  promised  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  superb  and  badly  needed  large  study  of  this  composer.  Volume  II,  which 
deals  with  just  four  crisis-ridden  years  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  appeared  this  spring.  The 
final  volume  is  eagerly  awaited.  Volume  I  contains  an  extensive  history  and  analysis  of  the 
First  Symphony.  Brown  has  also  written  the  fine  Tchaikovsky  article  in  The  New  Grove. 
John  Warrack's  Tchaikovsky  (Scribners)  is  an  excellent  book,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
Warrack  has  also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  and 
Concertos,  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary  source,  but  one  must  be 
warned  about  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and  about  problems  in  Rosa 
Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback).  Tchaikovsky's  interest- 
ing letters  have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have  been  available  in 
English.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  welcome  volume:  Piotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To 
His  Family:  An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing  nearly  700  letters  written 
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between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for  music,  and 
1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal  glimpse  of 
Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease — in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The 
letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's  grandniece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a 
pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaughter  of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek; 
they  are  annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young.  The  symposium  volume  The  Music  of 
Tchaikovsky,  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  (Norton  paperback),  has  a  number  of  rather 
sneering  contributions  (echoing  the  attitude  of  the  mid-1940s,  when  the  book  first 
appeared),  but  Edward  Lockspeiser's  biographical  sketch  is  useful,  as  well  as  chapters  on 
the  ballet  music,  operas,  and  songs.  Hans  Keller's  view  of  the  symphonies  in  the  first 
volume  of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback)  is  original  and  provoca- 
tive. Michael  Tilson  Thomas's  recording  of  the  First  Symphony  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  is  still  available  on  DG.  Other  versions  to  consider  are  those  by  Yevgeny 
Svetlanov  with  the  USSR  Symphony  Orchestra  (Quintessence)  and  Herbert  von  Karajan 
with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG).  It  may  still  be  possible  to  find  a  copy  of  the  reading  by 
Igor  Markevitch  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  just  marked  for  deletion  by 
Philips  Festive  Similarly,  a  boxed  set  of  all  six  numbered  symphonies  plus  Manfred  with 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  conducting  the  London  Philharmonic  has  just  been  marked  for 
deletion  by  Angel. 

— S.L. 
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Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
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setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
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apartments  and  elegant 
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of  quality  nursing  care. 
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caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
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Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  trie  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 
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848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 
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3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish,  pmm 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  2 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  q 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


Name. 
City 


.Address. 


State. 


Zip  Code. 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 
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$21.00.  $16.00. 

The  2  prices  listed  are  for 
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For  further  trtforrnalion,  call 

{617)266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

Cecile  Licad 


In  the  summer  of  1979,  pianist  Cecile  Licad, 
a  nineteen-year-old  student  of  Rudolf  Serkin, 
made  her  professional  debut  performing  the 
Rachmaninoff  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Tanglewood  at 
the  invitation  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  Eighteen  months 
later,  in  January  1981,  Ms.  Licad  received  the 
Leventritt  Foundation's  Gold  Medal  Award, 
marking  the  first  time  in  ten  years  that  the 
coveted  Leventritt  Prize  had  been  given.  Ms. 
Licad  has  appeared  with  such  major  American 
orchestras  as  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  National  Symphony, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony.  She  has  also  performed  with 
the  London  Symphony  and  Claudio  Abbado, 
the  New  Japan  Philharmonic  and  Seiji  Ozawa, 
the  Royal  Philharmonic  and  Kurt  Masur,  and 
the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Andrew  Davis. 
Her  extensive  recital  engagements  have 
included  twenty  concerts  during  the  1981-82 
season  alone;  summer  festival  appearances 
have  included  Ravinia,  Mostly  Mozart  in  New 
York,  and  Meadow  Brook.  Ms.  Licad  appeared 
on  NBC  television  in  December  1981  with 
Rostropovich  and  the  National  Symphony 
honoring  Rudolf  Serkin  at  the  1981  Kennedy 
Center  Honor  Awards,  and  her  April  1982 
performance  of  the  Tchaikovsky  First  Concer- 


to with  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  was 
aired  on  NBC  and  will  be  shown  throughout 
the  world.  Ms.  Licad's  1983-84  season 
includes  a  two-week  musical  cruise  of  the 
Mediterranean,  her  fourth  and  fifth  engage- 
ments with  the  London  Symphony,  her  Scot- 
tish National  Orchestra  and  Bamberg 
Symphony  debuts,  and  performances  with  the 
Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  in  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Frankfurt,  Vienna,  Budapest, 
Bregenz,  and  Linz.  In  America,  besides  her 
return  to  the  Boston  Symphony,  she  performs 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cincinnati  symphony  orchestras, 
the  Honolulu  Symphony,  and  the  Atlanta 
Symphony.  Her  Far  East  engagements  include 
the  Hong  Kong  Festival  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  and  recital  and  concerto  appear- 
ances in  Manila.  During  her  seven- week  reci- 
tal tour,  she  appears  in  New  York,  Montreal, 
Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  and  Munich,  and  at  the 
Schwetzingen  and  Edinburgh  festivals. 

Born  in  Manila  in  1961,  Cecile  Licad  made 
her  debut  with  orchestra  at  age  seven.  In  1971 
she  won  the  Manila  Symphony  Young  Artists' 
Competition,  and  she  continues  to  enjoy  her 
home  country's  support  as  the  first  Piano 
Scholar  of  the  Philippines  Young  Artists  Foun- 
dation and  as  a  scholar  of  the  Philippine  Music 
Promotion  Foundation.  In  the  United  States, 
Ms.  Licad  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  for 
five  years  with  Rudolf  Serkin,  Seymour 
Lipkin,  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski,  and  later 
for  three  years  with  Mr.  Serkin  at  the  Institute 
in  Guilford,  Vermont.  She  performs  annual 
concerts  in  the  Philippines  and  has  spent  her 
summers  at  the  Marlboro  Festival.  Ms.  Licad 
records  exclusively  for  CBS  Masterworks.  Her 
first  recording,  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Second 
Concerto  and  the  Rhapsody  on  a  Theme  of 
Paganini  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Claudio  Abbado,  is  scheduled  for  January 
1984  release.  Subsequent  releases  will  include 
an  all-Chopin  album,  and  the  Second  Piano 
Concertos  of  Chopin  and  Saint-Saens  with 
Andre  Previn  and  the  London  Philharmonic. 
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)jrin£  l/^sx±Uin  <^f\ug±  of  ^Alzujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"DfU  cMouz  Ojou  JXnou,  cMout  OiUnhd  Jlup,    Ok  <Moxs  <I/ou  <VaLs   1M.." 


Weknowa 
good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Frederica  von  Stade 


Mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  stands 
now  at  the  pinnacle  of  a  career  that  has  taken 
her  to  the  stages  of  the  world's  great  opera 
houses  as  well  as  to  concert  and  recital  plat- 
forms throughout  this  country  and  abroad. 
Renowned  as  a  bel  canto  specialist,  Ms.  von 
Stade  has  triumphed  in  the  great  mezzo- 
soprano  roles  of  Rosina  in  //  barbiere  di 
Siviglia,  Adalgisa  in  Norma,  Elena  in  La 
donna  del  lago,  and  the  title  role  of  Rossini's 
La  Cenerentola.  In  addition,  her  great  love  of 
the  French  repertoire  has  led  her  to  numerous 
successes  in  this  sphere,  including  Melisande 
in  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Charlotte  in  Werther, 
Marguerite  in  The  Damnation  of  Faust,  and 
such  rarely  heard  operas  as  Rameau's  Dar- 
danus,  Thomas's  Mignon,  and  Massenet's 
Cendrillon.  Among  the  other  roles  on  which 
Ms.  von  Stade  has  put  the  stamp  of  her  unique 
artistry  are  Cherubino  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Sextus  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Idamante  in 
Idomeneo,  Dorabella  in  Cosifan  tutte,  and 
Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier.  She  has 
appeared  in  nearly  all  of  the  world's  great 
opera  centers,  including  the  Metropolitan, 
La  Scala,  Hamburg,  the  Paris  Opera,  Covent 
Garden  in  London,  and  the  Teatro  Colon  in 
Buenos  Aires.  In  this  country,  in  addition  to 
the  Metropolitan,  she  has  appeared  with  the 
opera  companies  of  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington. 


In  addition  to  her  operatic  appearances, 
Ms.  von  Stade  has  appeared  with  orchestra 
and  in  recital  throughout  the  world.  She  has 
made  over  two  dozen  recordings  on  every 
major  label,  including  most  recently  The  Dam- 
nation of  Faust  with  Solti  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  for  London;  Le  nozze  di  Figaro 
conducted  by  Herbert  von  Karajan  also  for 
London;  "The  Songs  of  the  Auvergne"  and 
"Frederica  von  Stade:  Live!"  for  CBS;  an 
album  of  Faure  songs  with  Jean-Philippe 
Collard  for  Angel/EMI;  the  Paris  Opera's 
production  of  Rameau's  Dardanus  conducted 
by  Raymond  Leppard  for  Erato;  and  the 
Covent  Garden  Werther  conducted  by  Sir  Col- 
in Davis  for  Philips.  She  has  recorded  Ravel's 
Sheherazade  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  CBS;  she  will  record  Debussy's 
La  Damoiselle  elue  and  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits 
d'ete  with  Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  in  con- 
junction with  her  performances  this  fall. 

Ms.  von  Stade's  1983-84  season  includes 
her  first  Blanche  in  Dialogues  of  the  Car- 
melites at  the  Met;  a  French  opera  series  at 
Carnegie  Hall  featuring  her  in  Offenbach's 
La  Perichole,  Massenet's  Cherubin,  and 
Thomas's  Hamlet;  Monteverdi's  Coronation 
ofPoppea  at  Glyndebourne;  performances 
with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln 
Center;  the  premiere  of  a  new  song  cycle  by 
Dominick  Argento  with  the  Minnesota  Orches- 
tra; appearances  with  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
Orchestra;  and  recitals  across  the  country.  In 
addition,  she  will  be  seen  on  PBS  in  a  film  of 
La  Cenerentola  made  in  Europe  by  Unitel. 
Ms.  von  Stade  first  appeared  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  October  1977  for 
concert  performances  of  Berlioz's  Beatrice  et 
Benedict  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  She  sang  the  same 
composer's  Damnation  of  Faust  with  the 
orchestra  at  the  Salzburg  Festival  in  August 
1979,  and  she  has  returned  to  Boston  in 
recent  seasons  for  music  of  Ravel,  Mozart,  and 
Mahler.  In  January  1983  she  sang  Marguerite 
in  Damnation  of  Faust  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  Boston  Symphony  both  in  Boston  and  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York. 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 


The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


(617)  247-3000 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

fc  .  m       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children: 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 

tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 

the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 

names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 

the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise 

the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 

1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Accountants 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Herbert  E.  Morse 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

*Newsome  &  Company 

James  T.  McBride 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citic  or  p  /  Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 
Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 

Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofFs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
'Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
'Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
'Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeU 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp  ^ 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*  Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your  gifts  are     - 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Higginson  Society  Members  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Estate  of  Helen  Goller  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Estate  of  Constance  Ayer 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.P.  Barger 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Phyllis  &  Leonard  Bell 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Senate  President  William  M.  Bulger 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Thomas  W  Chesterton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.  H.  Todd  Cobey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Julien  &  Eunice  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Debeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

C.  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P  Figgins 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Frelinghuysen 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Haskell  &  Ina  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Hiam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hoyt 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

James  Higginson  Jackson 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Estate  of  Ruth  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  KafFenburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

Mr.  &  Mrs  C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Gloria  &  Adolf  Monosson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Morse 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy, 'Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Grace  M.  Otis 


Mr.  Donald  Lee  Otto 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rhoads,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

The  Donald  Saunders  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

Estate  of  Miriam  Shaw 
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Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.  M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Francis  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Barbara  &  Burton  S.  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  Richard  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 


Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Young 

Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Emily  Morison  Beck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T.  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 


Mr.  Victor  Callaway 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Conway  Felton 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Ruth  &  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs.  Sophie  Howitt 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Edward  H.  &  Amalie  M.  Kass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Vadm  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Clarence  &  Janet  Morse 

Robert  M.  Morse 


Mr.  Steven  Moulton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  Gerald  Nissenbaum 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Parsons 

Anne  &  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  &  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Saunders 

Tom  &  Virginia  Scott 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Sexton 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P  Stokes,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulf elder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Ms.  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete  Ziner 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Atwood 

Mrs.  Lee  Barash 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  &  Gail  K.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Gerald  W.  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Ruth  &  Alan  Broder 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  George  W  Burgess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  L.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W.  Donald  Campbell 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W.  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W.  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crandall 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 


Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Watson  B.  Dickerman 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russel  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  WUliam  H.  Gamck 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

George  W  Gold 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
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Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Lee  Hermansen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hogan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Labate 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mrs.  Mildred  Moore  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Langlois 

Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lisberger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mark  &  Mary  Lunsford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Douglas  MacPherson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 


Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Jon  McKee 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  John  Newton 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Frances  W  Schaefer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 
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Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Stockwell 

John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Robert  &  Ann  Thornburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F  Walcott 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Alexander  W  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W  Wells,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Widmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Mr.  Ho-Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Zeller 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Miller  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W  Adams 

Nancy  L.  Agnew 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aikman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  W  Aldrich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  R  Allen,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Alperin 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

David  &  Madeleine  Arnow 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Atherton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R  Axten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  Is  a  new  option  In  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARUTON  -WIILARD  VILLAGE 


V 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Mrs.  George  P.  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Kate  Burton 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Turner  E.  Bynum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Byrnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Mr.  Milton  Cades 

Mr.  Frank  Cahill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Cannon 

Joseph  P  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  Evald  W.  Carlson 

Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Carper 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Carrigg 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Ms.  Elizabeth  H.  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Carter 

Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carye 

Dr.  Aldo  R.  Castaneda 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin,  Jr. 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mrs.  Waiiam  G.  Chafee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  Ray  Chapin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 

A.  A.  Cheverie 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Everett  Clement 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

W.  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 

Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mrs.  Walker  B.  Comegys,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  Aris  Constantinides 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Comey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Corry 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 
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Mr.  Frank  W.  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crandall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Ruth  C.  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Crowther 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

David  W.  Currier 

Hope  A.  Curtis 

Louis  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mr.  William  L.  Davenport 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Preston  Davis,  Jr. 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Delong 

Mr.  George  Demeter 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talbot  Dewey 

Mrs.  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Dimeo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Doherr 

Bernard  M.  Doiron 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Philip  Donham 

Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Dorr 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mason  L.  Downing 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W.  Drake,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Dreyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  FC.  Dumaine 

Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Miss  Florence  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Dworsky 

Ms.  Doriot  A.  Dwyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

R.  H.  Egdahl  &  C.  H.  Taft 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Paul  &  Lisa  Eisenberg 

Mary  C.  Eldred,  M.D. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Estate  of  Lena  H.  Ellis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R  Ellison 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs.  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Mr.  Curtis  W  Endee 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etsovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W.  Falby 

Mr.  Edward  Fallon 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr.  G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Farrington 
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Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Hyman  S.  Feldman 

Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.G.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Field 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Fier 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Finberg 

Dr.  Albert  Finck 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 

Dr.  Maxwell  Finland 

Mrs.  Edmund  F.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fischer 

H.  Kenneth  &  Imogene  Fish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Karla  P.  Fogg 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Marjorie  &  Donald  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Ms.  Carol  E.  Fountain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  &  Lois  Fox 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lawrence  P  Fraiberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  David  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Clark  Frazier 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Laurel  E.  &  Orrie  M.  Friedman 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Wren  Gabel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  Wm.  Albert  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 

Mr.  Bill  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  M.  Prague 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  D.  Pratt 

Mrs.  Roger  Preston 

Mrs.  John  H.  Privitera 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Proger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Putnam 

Dr.  Hazel  E.  Putnam 


Dr.  Michael  C.  J.  Putnam 

Barbara  &  Kathleen  Quill 

James  &  Melinda  Rabb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Rabe 

Mrs.  William  H.  Radebaugh 

Dr.  Dave  Rafkin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Rainie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Rakatansky 

Mr.  Morris  Raker 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 

Mr.  Philip  F.  Randall 

Mr.  Bradford  C.  Read 

Sanford  M.  Reder,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Redstone 

Mr.  John  R.  Regier 

Miss  Florence  M.  Reid 

William  J.  Reilly,  Jr. 

Arthur  S.  Reinherz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerald  L.  Reisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Remis 

Carol  Ann  Rennie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Reno 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lindsay  Renouf 

L.  Hedda  Rev-Kury  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  N.  Reynholds 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Rhoads 

Emery  Rice 

Mr.  Joseph  Michael  Rich 

Mr.  David  L.  Richardson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  S.  Richardson 

Mr.  Roscoe  Richardson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Wyman  Richardson 

Barbara  T.  Ridgely 

Mr.  Arthur  Rieders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Righter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  M.  Riley 

Mrs.  Albert  I.  Ris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elie  Rivollier,  Jr. 

Mr.  Paul  Rizzotto,  Sr. 

Mr.  Charles  Roazen 

Douglas  M.  Robbe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Robbins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  P.  G.  Robbins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Roberts 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Robinson 

Mr.  Timothy  C.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rodd 


Mrs.  William  P.  Rogers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Roller: 

Sarah  W.  Rollins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  E.  Rose 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  P.  Rosencranz  Pres 

Mr.  Gerald  A.  Rosenthal 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  Rosoff 

Ms.  Judith  Ross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Rotenberg 

Mr.  Daniel  E.  Rothenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  Allen  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.D.  Roy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Daniel  Rubenstein 

Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  G.  Rubin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rubinovitz 

Natalie  &  Arthur  Rudin 

Mrs.  H.  Whiting  Rule 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Rutigliano 

Mr.  Stanley  H.  Rutstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Sagar 

Mr.  William  T.  Salisbury  Esq. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Sanders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nichol  M.  Sandoe 

Mrs.  Adele  W.  Sanger 

William  C.  Sand 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  R.  Saphir 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  J.  Sargeant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  T.  Sargeant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kirk  Sattley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Saunders 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Sawtelle 

Moselio  &  Barbara  T.  Schaechter 

Mrs.  James  L.  Schaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Schell 

William  R.  Schillhammer  III 

Miriam  &  Arthur  Schleifer 

Ludwig  &  Anny  Schlessinger 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Schneider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Alexander  Schocken 

Mrs.  Janos  Scholz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  L.  R.  Schroeder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Milford  D.  Schulz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Schwann 

Mr.  Louis  Schwartz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Scott,  Jr. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Scudder 

Mr.  Robert  Scully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Seaver 

Miss  Dorothy  B.  Seccomb 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Brook  Rutledge  Seckel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Segel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Sellon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  William  A.  Seravy 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

John  P.  Sheehy  AIA 

Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Sheingold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Shindler 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Shreve 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ephraim  E.  Shulman 

Ms.  Erne  Shumaker 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shur cliff 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Adrienne  S.  Smith 

Mr.  Benjamin  Smith 

David  J.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Ashton  Smith 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  Sobin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sohn 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  Rae  Solowey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Soltz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Southgate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  &  Ruth  Soybel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Spangler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

David  and  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  Harold  Stahler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

John  B.  &  Jean  C.  Stanbury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Stanton 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Steinert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Henry  W.  Stokes 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Miss  Rilda  M.  Stuart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Mr.  Joe  Styborski 

Carol  M.  Sullivan 


Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Greely  Summers 

Elliot  &  Carol  Surkin 

Dr.  P.  Suzman 

Arthur  &  Martha  Swanson 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Swartz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W.  Switzer 

Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor  & 

Ms.  Suzanne  F.  Sheats 
Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 
Timothy  A.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Lawrence  B.  Tholander 
Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 
Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 
Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 
E.  Katherine  Tilton 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Trenholm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W.  Trumbull 
Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Turner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W.  Turner 
Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner,  Jr. 
Twelve  Lawrence  Trust 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  Uhlir 
Miss  Gene  Ulmann 
Larkin  D.  Upson 
Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 
Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 
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Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Vanburen 

Reverend  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mr.  Tom  Vasey 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

William  &  Yolanda  Vaughan 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Mr.  Richard  Vincent 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Laszlo  0.  Vincze 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Amb.  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Voulgaris 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Beatrice  Ward 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Ward 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Robert  P.  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  David  Webster 

Mrs.  Dean  Kingman  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

J.  V.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  N.  White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Heather  Brewer  Whitney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W  Wickenden 

Mrs.  Merrill  Wiggin 

Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  R  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F  Williams 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Robert  Windsor 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Winship 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 
Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Arnold  S.  Wolf 
Beatrice  E.  Wolfe 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Wolfe 
Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 
Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 
Robert  W  Wormstead,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Merrill  Worthen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mr.  Robert  Wright 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Wrightson  III 

Mr.  Edward  Yanco 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1982-83  fiscal 
year. 


Mrs.  James  D.  Banks 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

Huldah  Barker 

Dora  Beckhard 

Mrs.  Leo  Beranek 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

William  Crosby 

Mrs.  Peter  Edge 

Philip  Eiseman 

Carl  Feldman 

Mrs.  Haynes  H.  Fellows,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Field 

Dr.  Julianna  M.  Fodor 

Mrs.  Alfred  Forman 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman 

Marilyn  Grossman 

Irene  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Elsie  Hertz 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Harry  Huberman 

Lee  Jacobs 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 

Peggy  Menz 

Mrs.  Sara  Neiman 

Robert  F.  Noonan 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Melvin  Richmond 

Wyatt  Righter 

Annie  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  Donald  Sawyer 

Dr.  Olive  W  Smith 

Henry  L.  Steinberg 

Nathan  J.  Stern 

Dorothy  K.  Taylor 

Martha  Thorndike 

Salvatore  Vastola 

Helen  Wesel 

Mrs.  Ruth  Winship 

Paula  Brown  Yorks 

Dr.  Richard  Zavarine 

George  Zazofsky 
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Fellowships  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 


Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1983.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 

Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  permanently  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 


Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowships 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowships 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowships 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

(Individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
contributing  the  total  actual  cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  [$4,765  in  1983]).     ,,, 

J.P.  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship  General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship  Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Dynatech  Corporation  Fellowship  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Full  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,000  [1983].) 


ASCAP/Rudolf  Nisssim  Fellowship  in 

Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  &  Berkshire 

Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Irene  and  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judy  and  Stewart  Colton  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin  Fellowship 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  R.  Gordon  Fellowship 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Halvorson  Family  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM*  *  *  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship,  in 

memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 

Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Raymond  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  Norton 

Fellowship 
Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner  Pfleger 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kenneth  L.  Phillips  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler  Fellowship 
M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Martha  and  William  Selke  Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone  Fellowship 
Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Helen 

Caldicott 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $1,250.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy  Fellowship 
Mary  and  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass  Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Violin/Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 


Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Fellowship 

Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William  Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Memorial  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Award 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to 
attend  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 


(617)-542-6913 


^ 


^Be^ofte  oft  a^leti  a 
^me  peft^oftmcmce... 

DavicS 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.-Thurs.  til  11:00  /  Fri.  &  Sat.  til  11:30 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impecawly  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
Mill  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


_ 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell    **[ 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him^ 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


1 


white!* 

atStockb. 

a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 


. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UatlrSji 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


742-5480 


Tuesday,  1  November — 8-9:45 
Tuesday  4B'  series 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 


Wednesday,  2  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  November — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  4  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  5  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  8  November — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Nielsen  Overture  to  Maskarade 

Beethoven  Violin  Concerto 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  5 


Thursday,  10  November — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  11  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  12  November — 8-10 
ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Faure  Pavane 

Durufle  Requiem 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  soprano 
MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


ra 


*•< 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.  965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCartl/VISA/American  Express 


At  Lost. 


A  super6  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  full  menu  for  pre-theatre 
dmexs  sxrppiementedbya 
sower  menu  from  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  branch 
fromllto  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 


<%k> 


Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


SW/WSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  care-free  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchitect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  -  4PM. 
Directions:  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott.  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


The  address  that  says  it  alll 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 

End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Places, 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


THE  WfcSTIN  HOTEL 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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very  day  for  three  decades, 
me  fair,  foul,  or  worse, 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store         Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


Savor  the 
sense  of  Remy 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc.,  N.Y 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y.  80  Proof. 


REMY  MARTINI  VS.O.P  COGNAC.  SINCE  17 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President  Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

J.R  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

E.  James  Morton 

David  G.  Mugar 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

William  J.  Poorvu 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

William  A.  Selke 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Trustees  Emeriti 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Philip  K.  Allen                     E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr.  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Allen  G.  Barry                        Edward  M.  Kennedy  Paul  C.  Rear  don 

Richard  P.  Chapman                     Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

John  T.  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W.  Morris  -  General  Manager 

W  illiam  Bernell  -  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin  -  Assistant  Manager 

B.J.  Krintzman  -  Director  of  Planning 

Anne  H.  Parsons  -  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig  -  Director  of  Promotion 

Charles  D.  Thompson  -  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos  -  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Arlene  Germain  -  Financial  Analyst 
Charles  Gilroy  -  Chief  Accountant 
Vera  Gold  -  Promotion  Coordinator 
Patricia  Halligan  -  Personnel  Administrator 
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IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELF 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


" 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 


Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02116 


Enclosed  is:  $_ 
tickets  to 


.for 
.Series. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


Single  tickets  if  available,  are 
$5.00  each.  For  additional 
information,  call  Youth 
Activities  at  266-1492. 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 


STATE  . 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE . 


BSO 


The  "Symphony  Tin"  Joins  the  Mint  and  the  Bark 


Now  in  its  fourth  season,  sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint  and  the  Symphony  Bark  is  a  project 
of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  organized  and 
staffed  by  member  volunteers,  and  all  proceeds  go  directly  to  the  orchestra's  annual 
fundraising  campaign.  This  project,  which  was  originated  here,  has  served  as  a  model  for 
dozens  of  other  orchestras  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  year,  the  Junior  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  the  introduction  of  a  new  item — 
the  "Symphony  Tin,"  a  colorful,  decorative  box  which  is  a  perfect  replica  of  Symphony 
Hall.  The  Tin  is  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in  England.  It  comes  filled  with  36 
Symphony  Mints  and  can  be  used  and  enjoyed  long  after  the  candy  is  gone. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark,  sweet  chocolate  laced  with 
creme  de  menthe.  The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed 
with  whole  toasted  almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individu- 
ally wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor 
Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

These  items  make  wonderful  personal  gifts  or  a  special  treat  for  yourself  during 
intermission  or  at  home.  They  are  also  available  in  bulk  order  for  corporate  holiday  gift- 
giving.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at 
$2;  Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  Symphony  Tin,  36 
pieces  at  $18.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters,  available  mid-November,  offer  2  pieces  for  $3; 
a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for 


All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  table  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail  order  (forms 
can  be  found  at  the  table),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead 
by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  them  directly  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
exhibit,  which  will  run  through  19  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

1 9  October- 1 4  November  Graphics  1  &  2 

1 4  November- 1 2  December         Gallery  Naga 
1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 
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.THE  HIGHEST  INTERNAT10NAI 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PLAYING...* 


mAm  V  bin  VI 


injSPUgi 


3  SUNDAY 
TERN00NSAT3PM 

Ibert  Kalishf  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  O 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  o 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


There  are  $tsii  good  seats 
avatfabte  for  the  1983/84 
season.  Ydu  may  become  a 
subscriber  by  indicating  your 
choice  of  location  and  price 
and  by  returning  this  form  to: 
htewSubscr&er,  Symphony 
Hail.  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES; 

$21,00,  $tem 

The  2  prices  listed  are  tor 
both  orchestra  &  balcony 
For  further  information,  catl 
^61?)  266-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

Name. 
City 


.Address. 


.State. 


Zip  Code. 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 


Selling  Like  Hotcakes 


Sales  of  The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook  show  that  the  orchestra's  fame  is  spreading 
through  previously  unsung  culinary  skills.  According  to  Cookbook  Committee  Vice- 
Chairman  Margaret  Remick,  more  than  2,600  copies  have  been  sold  since  the  book  was 
published  this  past  June,  bringing  in  gross  sales  of  some  $47,000.  The  cookbook  is 
available  at  $18.95  by  mailing  your  check  made  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra" to  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115. 
Please  add  5%  sales  tax  if  you  are  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  and  $2  for  postage  and 
handling  per  book.  The  book  contains  500  recipes  chosen  from  1,300  favorites  submitted 
by  BSO  players  and  their  families,  guest  artists,  selected  Boston  and  Berkshire  restau- 
rants, volunteers,  staff,  and  other  BSO  family  members.  Among  the  distinguished  list  of 
contributors  are  Vera  Ozawa,  John  and  Samantha  Williams,  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer, 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Jessye  Norman,  Sherrill  Milnes,  David  del  Tredici,  and  John  Cage. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop,  located  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of 
Symphony  Hall,  opens  on  8  November.  Hours  are  the  hour  before  each  concert  and 
during  intermission.  Volunteer  staffing  is  by  members  of  the  Junior  Council  and  the 
Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"The  Orchestra  Book" 

The  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book — 
this  updated  version  to  be  called  "The  Orchestra  Book" — will  be  available  in  Symphony 
Hall  early  this  season.  The  book  will  include  biographies  and  pictures  of  each  BSO 
member,  as  well  as  brief  articles  on  the  history  and  makeup  of  the  orchestra.  "The 
Orchestra  Book"  is  a  project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7. 

Acknowledging  Bequests 

Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts 
through  a  bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these  thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  provided  a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Please  write  or  telephone  the  Development  Office  at  Symphony  Hall, 
(617)  266-1492,  with  any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this  recognition  program. 
Thank  you. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
burg, London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
The  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W. Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 
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Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Charles  Daval 

Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thea 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born      . 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French -trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  beena 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  I 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1984; 


'Presidents  at 


—^    vrwvj  Now  m  the  PlanninS  stage -an  even  more  exciting 

f  >^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

V-^    }         "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
{■^sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 
Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 
Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 
at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact: 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Parmer  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


James  Cleary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983 " 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  Q  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 
Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.  Bell 
President 

**Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 
President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L.  Burr 
General  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 

Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.  V.M. 
President 

**Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 

President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 

President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Cnamberlain  III 
VP  &  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenber 


Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pmyn 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 

President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
President 

**  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Managing  Partner 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 
President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L  Brown 
Chairman 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
Chairman 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

**  Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 
President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 

President 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.E  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 


Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 
President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 

Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Marks  International 

Harry  L.  Marks 
Chairman 

**  Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 
President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 

President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W  Pollack 

President 

**  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R  Heaslip 
President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 

Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

**  Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

**  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S.  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 
President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 
Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
President 

**Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

James  T.  McBride 
Partner-in- Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

R.  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
President  &  CEO 

WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 
VP&Gen.Mgr. 

WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
VP&Gen.Mgr. 

"WNEV-TV 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.S.  Chou 
Vice  Chairman  &  Treasurer 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc 

Paul  Montrone 
President 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 
President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
President 


PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  12, 1984 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN  MERCURY  DEALERS. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Tuesday,  1  November  at  8 

Tuesday,  15  November  at  8,  Providence  Performing 

Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Tuesday,  6  December  at  8 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


RAVEL 


MOZART 


BEETHOVEN 


Mother  Goose  Suite 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
Tom  Thumb 

Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 
Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
The  Fairy  Garden 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 

Allegro  con  brio 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro — 
Allegro 


These  concerts  will  end  about  10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 
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How  do  you  spell  retired:    R-E-H-I-R-E-D 

Sometimes  the  world  of  retirement  can  be  9  to  5  too.  Maintenance  of  your 
property;  not  to  mention  a  little  well-deserved  rest  and  relaxation,  can  leave 
scant  time  for  managing  your  personal  investments. 


JBLimited 


We'd  like  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Consider  transferring  some  of  your  assets  to  a 
charitable  arrangement  retaining  or  perhaps  increasing  the  income  during 
your  lifetime  and  maybe  your  spouse's  life,  too.  You  can  have  a  tax-saving 
charitable  deduction,  avoid  capital  gains  tax  and  liability,  secure  professional 
investment  management,  and  have  more  time  for  golf,  sailing,  tennis, 
fishing,  travel,  and  oh  yes,  mowing  the  lawn,  painting  the  shutters... 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  gifts  with  a  retained  life 
income,  please  call  or  write 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  -266-1492,  xl31 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in 
Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque  region 
of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
Spanish  border,  on  7  March  1875  and 
died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937.  He 
composed  Mother  Goose  (Ma  Mere  l'oye) 
for  piano  four- hands  in  the  years 
1908-10  and  orchestrated  it  as  a  bal- 
let— adding  a  Prelude  and  "Spinning- 
wheel  Dance" — in  1911.  The  original 
piano  version  was  premiered  by  a  pair 
of  children,  six  and  seven  years  old  (see 
below),  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musi- 
cale  Independante  in  Paris  on  20  April 
1910.  The  ballet,  with  a  scenario  by  the 
composer,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris  on  28  January  1912,  Gabriel  Grovlez  conducting.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  performance  of  the  five-movement  Mother  Goose  Suite  was  given  by 
Karl  Muck  on  26  December  1913.  The  suite  has  also  been  given  at  BSO  concerts  under 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  Richard  Bur  gin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Ernest 
Ansermet,  Jean  Morel,  Charles  Munch,  Bernard  Haitink,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  most 
recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  were  Haitink 's  in  February/ March  1971;  Ozawa 
led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1972.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English  horn),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  tri- 
angle, cymbals,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  celesta,  glockenspiel,  harp,  and  strings. 

As  an  adult  Ravel  could  and  did  penetrate  the  world  of  childhood  as  few  composers 
before  or  since.  It  may  be  that  his  empathy  came  through  a  shared  passion  for  toys — 
especially  the  mechanical  kind — or  simply  because  Ravel,  who  was  always  painfully 
sensitive  about  his  small  stature,  felt  more  comfortable  with  persons  still  smaller  than 
himself.  His  sensitivity  to  the  child's  point  of  view  is  especially  apparent  in  his  masterly 
and  charming  opera  UEnfant  et  les  sortileges,  which  deals  with  the  experience  of  a 
naughty  child  whose  long-mistreated  toys  come  to  life  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  It  is  also 
revealed  in  his  response  to  a  series  of  illustrations  of  French  fairy  tales,  which  he  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  suite  of  simple  four-hands  piano  pieces  called  Ma  Mere  Voye  (Mother 
Goose)  designed  as  a  gift  for  Mimi  and  Jean  Godebski,  the  children  of  his  friends  Ida  and 
Cipa  Godebski.  The  children  were  fairly  accomplished  pianists,  but  the  work  Ravel  wrote 
for  the  two  of  them  to  play  together  risks  slightness  of  substance  in  its  simplicity  of  tech- 
nique. Nonetheless  it  is  charming  and  clearly  characterized  throughout. 

Most  of  the  fairy  tales  drawn  upon  as  subjects  for  the  suite  are  by  Perrault,  the  French 
master  of  the  genre.  The  Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant  (Pavane  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty)  is  a  graceful  dance,  exceedingly  brief  and  almost  totally  diatonic  (this  is  surpris- 
ing, considering  Ravel's  reputation  for  chromaticism).  Petit  Poucet  (Tom  Thumb)  is  a  bit 
of  a  narrative  of  little  Tom  Thumb  lost  in  the  forest  and  casting  out  breadcrumbs  to  leave 
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a  trail  for  himself,  only  to  find  that  the  birds  have  eaten  them  all  up.  This  movement  is 
filled  with  marvels  of  ingenious  invention:  the  melody  representing  poor  Tom  proceeds 
from  2/4  to  3/4  to  4/4  to  5/4  in  meter,  as  he  gets  progressively  more  bewildered  and 
lost;  the  scattering  of  crumbs  in  an  unending  sequence  of  thirds  from  the  violins;  and  the 
chirping  of  the  birds  that  eat  them  up  in  a  series  of  complicated  violin  harmonics. 
Laideronnette,  imperatrice  des  pagodes  (Laideronette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas), 
after  a  tale  by  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  indulges  in  a  bit  of  orientalism  (in  the  original  piano 
version,  the  upper  part  was  written  entirely  for  the  black  keys  of  the  piano,  producing 
automatically  a  pentatonic  melody),  with  repetitive  figures  in  the  percussion  lending  a 
genuinely  eastern  air.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  belle  et  de  la  bete  (Conversations  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast)  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  favorite  movement  of  the  suite,  if  only 
because  of  the  unchanging  popularity  of  the  fairy  tale  that  inspired  it.  Beauty  has  a  grace- 
ful waltz,  to  which  the  Beast  contributes  some  inevitable  growling.  Le  Jardinfeerique 
(The  Fairy  Garden)  concludes  the  suite  with  the  same  kind  of  quiet  and  utter  simplicity 
as  characterized  the  opening. 

The  orchestration  of  Ravel's  delicate  four-hands  piano  suite  came  about  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Jacques  Rouche,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts  and  who  hoped  to 
persuade  Ravel  to  write  a  full-scale  ballet  with  which  French  art  might  compete  with 
Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  which  had  been  enjoying  sensational  success  (with,  among 
other  things,  the  epoch-making  early  ballets  of  Stravinsky).  The  best  Rouche  could  get  out 
of  Ravel  was  the  promise  to  orchestrate  Ma  Mere  Voye  into  a  ballet.  For  this  purpose 
Ravel  devised  a  scenario  based  on  the  story  of  Sleeping  Beauty,  added  a  Prelude  and  a 
"Spinning-wheel  Dance,"  and  orchestrated  the  five  movements  of  the  original  piano 
version.  But  it  is  the  five-movement  suite,  the  orchestral  version  of  Ravel's  children's 
piece,  illuminated  by  his  palette  of  colors  bright  and  muted,  that  has  captured  public  favor 
and  keeps  his  nursery- rhyme  score  in  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

l.iA      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  S9.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest 
your  money  these  days.  And 
though  some  sound  very  enticing 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend 
a  great  deal  on  "luck". 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take 
frivolous  chances  with  your 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc- 
tion. The  Living  Trust. 


It  protects  you  or  your 
beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
ment of  your  investments  because 
we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk. 

So  call  us.  Because  your 
money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 
to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 


Johannes  Ckrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born 
in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January 
1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  He  composed  his  last  three  sym- 
phonies, Nos.  39,  40,  and  41,  during 
the  summer  of  1788,  probably  for  a 
series  of  subscription  concerts  that  seem 
not  to  have  taken  place.  The  dates  of  the 
first  performances  are  not  known.  Sym- 
phony No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550,  was 
completed  on  25  July  1788.  It  was  first 
performed  in  America  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  under  Henry 
C.  Timm  on  25  April  1846;  George  J. 
Webb  conducted  the  Musical  Fund  Society  at  Tremont  Temple  in  the  first  Boston 
performance  on  21  December  1850.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  4  November  1881.  It  has  also  been  conducted  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Alfredo  Casella,  Bruno  Walter, 
Charles  Munch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Leonard  Bernstein,  William  Stein- 
berg, Joseph  Silverstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Neville  Marriner,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Christoph 
Eschenbach.  Kurt  Masur  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  Febru- 
ary 1980  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1981.  The  score 
originally  called  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  strings;  later 
Mozart  rewrote  the  two  oboe  parts  for  two  each  of  oboes  and  clarinets.  It  is  the  ori- 
ginal version  without  clarinets  that  will  be  heard  at  these  performances. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a  case  of  such  aston- 
ishing fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can  only  marvel:  Handel  composing  his 
Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then,  after  taking  a 
week  off,  beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson,  also  completed  in 
less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  cantatas  that  were  planned, 
composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one  Sunday  and  the  next  for  week  after 
week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig;  Mozart  writing  his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "at 
breakneck  speed,"  in  a  matter  of  days,  because  the  opportunity  for  a  performance  arose 
suddenly  when  he  was  traveling  and  had  no  other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few  examples  of 
such  high-voltage  composition  are  as  impressive  as  Mozart's  feat  in  the  summer  of  1788, 
composing  his  last  three  symphonies  (along  with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  some- 
thing under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sheer  speed  with 
which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the  evident  mastery  displayed  in  the 
finished  works,  but  rather  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character  here  rep- 
resented. We'd  be  hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from  the  pen  of  a 
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single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were  written  almost  at 
one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that  cul- 
minated in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the  heady 
days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one  hectic 
eleven-day  period,  he  gave  ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano  concertos 
and  other  works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly  the  most 
remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and  generous  type  who 
could  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he  earned  it,  and  when  the  Viennese  public 
found  other  novelties  for  their  amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to  fall.  He  had  hoped  to 
obtain  financial  stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas,  but  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the  repertory  (1786),  partly, 
at  least,  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  composers  had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and 
were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then  came  Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the 
citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken  Figaro  completely  to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a 
sensation  in  Prague  in  the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna  performances  the  following  spring 
did  not  attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 

We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  improved  the  Mozart  family  exchequer,  and  by 
early  June  1788,  only  weeks  after  the  Vienna  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was 
forced  to  write  to  his  friend  and  fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of 
100  gulden.  Again  on  17  June  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked  Puchberg 
for  a  few  hundred  gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on  the  27th  he  wrote  to 
Puchberg  to  thank  him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent  him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed 
still  more  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty  (a  situation 
that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his  life).  His  attempt  to  improve  the  fam- 
ily's situation  during  this  difficult  summer  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was 
composing  along  with  the  three  symphonies.  They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which 
could  serve  students  well,  or  small  and  easy  compositions  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
good  sale  when  published.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mozart  would  have  composed  three 
whole  symphonies  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have 
some  hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puch- 
berg referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  subscription 
money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with  the 
aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts  never  in 
fact  took  place;  we  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed  in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  between  the  three  symphonies — 
from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive  formality — with  simple  but  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  instrumentation  of  the  three  pieces.  In  Symphony  No.  39  he 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  Leopold.  The  portrait  on 
the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  had  died  in  July  1778. 
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employed  clarinets  instead  of  oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred  the  sharper  "bite"  of 
the  oboes  but  completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since  their  heroic  gestures  could 
play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned  to  the  normal  complement  of 
brass,  as  in  No.  39,  while  again  including  oboes  rather  than  clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as  concerts  were 
called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part  in  the  concert  life  of  Vienna;  only 
once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write  another  concert  piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano 
concerto,  K.595,  which  he  played  in  1791.  But  his  last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of 
Haydn,  produced  a  miraculous  decade  of  accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795. 
Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this  period  are  Haydn's  six  Paris  symphonies  (Nos. 
82-87;  1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony  (1786),  the  two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote 
for  Johann  Tost  (Nos.  88-89;  1788),  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  (1788),  Haydn's 
symphonies  for  Count  d'Ogny  (Nos.  90-92;  1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn  wrote 
for  London  (Nos.  93-104;  1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing  sym- 
phonies, and  the  monument  that  was  the  Viennese  classical  symphony  was  fully 
established. 

After  finishing  the  E-flat  symphony,  K.543,  on  26  June,  Mozart  composed  a  few  small 
pieces  early  in  July:  a  little  violin  sonata  in  F  "for  beginners,"  K.547,  on  10  July;  a  trio  in 
C  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  K.548,  on  the  14th,  and  a  vocal  trio  to  an  Italian  text, 
K.549,  on  the  16th.  But  the  main  composition  of  the  month,  completed  on  the  25th,  was 
the  symphony  destined  to  become  Mozart's  most  famous,  the  G  minor  (called  this  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  written  an  earlier  symphony  in  this  key  over  a  decade  before). 

The  unrelieved  "minorness"  of  the  symphony,  without  even  so  much  as  a  major-key 
coda  at  the  very  end,  gives  it  a  feeling  of  passionate  violence  that  recommended  the  work 
to  audiences  earlier  in  the  century,  when  so  many  of  Mozart's  compositions  were  con- 
sidered mere  decorative  playthings.  But  tastes  and  perceptions  change.  Astonishing  as  it 
may  be  to  us,  Robert  Schumann  failed  to  find  any  pathos  in  this  symphony.  The  extrava- 
gant Romantic  heights  from  which  he  viewed  Mozart's  work  had  the  effect  of  foreshorten- 
ing the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  earlier  composer's  expression,  with  the  result  that  Schu- 
mann was  able  to  perceive  only  grace  and  charm.  In  any  case,  minor  keys  were  a  serious 
business  to  Mozart,  and  when  he  chose  to  end  the  work  still  in  the  minor,  that  was  the 
most  serious  of  all. 

The  opening  is  nearly  unique  among  classical  symphonies — a  hushed  rustling,  growing 
out  of  silence.  A  symphony  is  a  public  event,  and  in  Mozart's  day  it  was  customary  to 
begin  with  a  coup  d'archet,  a  good  loud  bowstroke,  just  to  get  things  off  to  a  solid  start 
(and  perhaps  to  quiet  the  audience?);  even  in  those  Mozart  symphonies  in  which  the  Alle- 
gro starts  softly,  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction  that  begins  forte.  But  in 
Symphony  No.  40  we  are  hustled  into  the  middle  of  things  almost  without  realizing  it.  The 
theme  emphasizes  an  expressive  falling  semitone,  an  age-old  symbol  of  yearning;  and  the 
melody  seems  straightforward  enough  at  first,  but  the  interaction  of  melody  and  accompa- 
niment raises  questions  about  where  the  beat  really  falls  in  the  phrase.  Modulation  begins 
already  after  the  first  emphatic  cadence,  and  we  soon  reach  the  second  theme  in  the  rel- 
ative major.  Here  we  have  to  give  Schumann  full  points:  even  if  the  passion  of  the  sym- 
phony was  lost  on  him,  no  one  can  dispute  the  sheer  grace  of  the  new  theme,  with  its 
passing  chromatic  tones,  which  prove  to  have  consequences  later.  The  ambiguity  of 
phrasing  so  important  in  this  movement  is  splendidly  illustrated  in  the  return  to  the  main 
theme  at  the  recapitulation,  where  the  violins  are  already  playing  the  long  upbeat  to  the 
opening  phrase  during  the  last  two  measures  of  the  development,  while  the  winds  are 
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winding  down  to  a  cadence.  The  continued  power  of  the  minor  mode  over  the  expressive 
forces  of  the  symphony  becomes  clear  in  the  recapitulation  when  the  second  theme, 
instead  of  being  brought  back  in  the  major,  now  arrives  in  the  minor,  further  darkening 
the  mood. 

The  slow  movement  is  in  the  related  major  key  of  E-flat,  but  passing  chromatic  figures 
and  a  surprising  turn  of  modulation  show  that  it  comes  from  the  same  expressive  world  as 
the  first  movement.  The  minuet,  in  G  minor,  is  much  too  severe  a  piece  to  suggest  dancing 
at  all,  but  the  Trio,  in  G  major,  provides  a  brief  welcome  respite.  In  the  finale,  Mozart 
avoids  the  complexities  of  phrasing  that  were  characteristic  of  the  opening  movement, 
since  he  wants  to  bring  the  work  to  a  stable  conclusion,  even  though  he  intends  to  remain 
steadfastly  in  the  minor,  which,  to  eighteenth-century  ears,  was  less  final  than  the  major. 
But  the  balance  in  the  phrase  articulation  brings  effective  closure  to  this  symphony  that 
ranks  as  richest  in  pathos  of  all  forty-one,  and  perhaps  richest  of  all  Mozart's  works  in  any 
medium. 

— S.L. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Opus  67 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on 
26  March  1827.  He  began  to  sketch  the 
Fifth  Symphony  in  1804,  did  most  of 
the  work  in  1807,  completed  the  score 
in  the  spring  of  1808,  and  led  the  first 
performance  on  22  December  1808.  The 
first  performance  in  America  was  given 
by  the  German  Society  of  New  York 
under  Ureli  Corelli  HilVs  direction  on 
11  February  1841  at  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernacle. The  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formance of  Beethoven 's  Fifth  was  led 
by  Georg  Henschel  on  17  December 
1881,  the  ninth  concert  of  the  orches- 
tra's first  season,  as  part  of  a  complete 
cycle  of  Beethoven  symphonies  given  during  that  season.  Further  BSO  performances 
have  been  conducted  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck, 
Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Richard  Burgin,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Paul  Paray,  Charles  Munch,  Victor  de  Sabata,  Ernest 
Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Daniel  Barenboim,  Max  Rudolf,  William  Steinberg, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Rafael  Kubelik,  Hans  Vonk,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Edo  de  Waart,  and 
Seiji  Ozawa.  Klaus  Tennstedt  led  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  March 
1982  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  the  following  August.  The  sym- 
phony is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and 
contrabassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

We  often  suppose  that  innovative  composers  are  out  of  touch  with  musical  audiences 
during  their  own  lifetimes.  Only  after  they  are  dead  does  their  music  come  into  its  own  and 
attain  general  popularity.  Nicholas  Slonimsky's  The  Lexicon  of  Musical  Invective,  a  witty 
collection  of  bad  reviews  garnered  by  most  of  the  great  composers  from  Beethoven  on, 
tends  to  support  this  view,  though  of  course  Slonimsky  assembled  his  book  with  a 
tendentious  aim,  as  an  object  lesson  in  not  judging  new  works  of  music  with  obiter  dicta 
that  may  seem  ludicrous  a  generation  or  a  century  later.  It  is  true  enough  that 
Beethoven's  works  garnered  their  share  of  obtuse  reviews,  and  his  late  works — the  last 
five  string  quartets,  the  last  five  piano  sonatas,  and  even  the  Ninth  Symphony — confused 
and  upset  many  intelligent  listeners  until  well  into  our  own  century.  But  during  the  decade 
beginning  in  1800,  the  most  fruitful  and  productive  period  that  Beethoven  was  to  know, 
he  rapidly  became  a  distinctly  popular  composer.  Only  the  aged  Haydn  could  boast  of 
greater  fashionable  acclaim  from  the  Viennese.  One  proof  is  that  Beethoven  was 
repeatedly  invited  to  take  part  as  performer  and  composer  in  concerts  intended  to  raise 
money  for  charitable  purposes.  It  is  a  matter  of  simple  common  sense  that  no  one  is 
invited  to  play  a  major  part  in  a  charity  bash  unless  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  name  will 
attract  an  audience  with  cash  in  hand. 

During  the  years  1807-08,  Beethoven  contributed  on  three  occasions  to  charity 
concerts.  One  of  the  benefits  he  received  as  a  result  was  the  right  to  give  a  concert  himself 
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in  the  Theater-an-der-Wien.  The  hall  was  granted  to  him  for  the  evening  of  22  December 
1808.  On  that  night  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  historically  memorable  of  concerts, 
though  not,  surely,  the  most  refined  performances.  The  program  consisted  entirely  of 
Beethoven's  own  works  in  their  very  first  performances.  The  evening  began  at  6:30  p.m. 
with  the  Symphony  in  F,  No.  6  (though  it  was  listed  on  the  program  as  No.  5),  followed  by 
the  concert  aria  Ah!  perjido,  two  movements  from  the  Mass  in  C,  and  the  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto  (with  the  composer  himself  as  soloist)  on  the  first  half.  After  intermission  the 
audience  heard  for  the  first  time  the  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5  (listed  as  No.  6),  a  piano 
fantasy  improvised  by  the  composer,  and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  The  last  piece  did  not  end 
until  10:30! 

Four  hours  of  brand  new  music  is  a  challenge  to  the  attention  span — not  to  mention  the 
Sltzfleisch — of  the  most  dedicated  music  lover,  even  in  a  day  when  concerts  normally  ran 
longer  than  they  do  today.  When  we  consider,  too,  that  all  of  the  music  was  new  to  the 
orchestra  (which  was  playing  from  manuscript  parts — with  inevitable  errors — not  today's 
neatly  printed  ones),  that  the  performances  were  certainly  under-rehearsed,  that  the 
theater  was  bitterly  cold,  that  the  soprano  soloist  got  stage  fright  and  made  a  hash  of  the 
aria,  and  that  Beethoven  himself  had  had  some  sort  of  argument  (for  reasons  that  are  not 
clear)  with  the  players,  who  almost  walked  out  during  the  rehearsals  and  agreed  to 
continue  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  composer  was  not  to  be  in  the  room  when 
they  were  rehearsing — when  we  consider  all  these  facts,  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  that, 
for  all  the  historical  interest  of  the  evening,  it  was  probably  rather  painful  as  a  musical 
event.  One  listener  commented  later  that  he  had  "experienced  the  truth  that  one  can  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing — and  still  more  of  a  loud  one." 

With  a  concert  of  such  length — made  even  longer  by  Beethoven's  late  decision  to 
compose  the  Choral  Fantasy  specifically  to  serve  as  a  closing  number,  so  as  to  avoid 
putting  the  C  minor  symphony  at  the  end,  where  the  audience  would  be  too  exhausted  to 
give  it  proper  attention — and  with  so  many  new  pieces  to  evaluate,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
most  of  the  critical  reviews  and  reminiscences  dwelt  on  the  one  real  catastrophe  of  the 
evening,  when  the  orchestra  fell  apart  in  the  middle  of  the  Choral  Fantasy  and  the  whole 
piece  had  to  be  started  over. 

Thus,  the  most  important  and  influential  reaction  to  the  Fifth  Symphony  did  not  come 
until  a  year  and  a  half  later,  when  a  review  of  another  performance  was  printed  in  the 
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prestigious  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung,  a  journal  that  had  never  been  wholly  pro- 
Beethoven.  But  in  this  case  the  reviewer  was  the  famous  writer  E.T.A.  Hoffmann  (whose 
remarkably  wide-ranging  talents  included  considerable  competence  as  a  composer).  His 
enthusiastic  appraisal  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  music  was 
largely  responsible  for  a  new  critical  perception  of  Beethoven.  To  Hoffmann, 

Music  unlocks  for  man  an  unfamiliar  world  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
external  material  world  which  surrounds  him.  It  is  a  world  where  he  forgets  all 
feelings  which  he  could  define  for  another  in  order  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
inexpressible. 

In  this  world,  where  Haydn  and  Mozart  already  towered  as  the  "creators  of  modern 
instrumental  music,"  Beethoven  was  a  colossal  new  figure.  In  Hoffmann's  ecstatic  prose 
description  of  the  new  symphony  (the  progenitor  of  reams  of  such  Romantic  interpretation 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  and  even  beyond), 

Radiant  beams  shoot  through  the  deep  night  of  this  region,  and  we  become  aware  of 
gigantic  shadows  which,  rocking  back  and  forth,  close  in  on  us  and  destroy  all  within 
us  except  the  pain  of  endless  longing — a  longing  in  which  every  pleasure  that  rose  up 
amid  jubilant  tones  sinks  and  succumbs.  Only  through  this  pain,  which,  while 
consuming  but  not  destroying  love,  hope,  and  joy,  tries  to  burst  our  breasts  with  a 
full-voiced  general  cry  from  all  the  passions,  do  we  live  and  and  are  captivated 
beholders  of  the  spirits. 

The  overwhelming  energy  and  expressive  richness  of  the  C  minor  symphony  left  early 
audiences  stupefied  or  exhilarated.  They  still  do,  after  nearly  a  century  and  three-quarters 
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in  which  this  symphony  has  become  the  most  frequently  played  and  best-known  orchestral 
composition  ever  written.  Even  among  people  who  have  never  attended  an  orchestral 
concert,  the  opening  phrase  can  conjure  up  the  very  idea  of  Symphony,  much  as  the 
question  "To  be  or  not  to  be?"  conjures  up  not  only  the  indecisive  Prince  of  Denmark  but 
all  of  Shakespeare.  Inevitably,  with  so  popular  a  work,  the  question  is  asked:  What  does  it 
mean?  Beethoven's  own  answer,  to  one  of  the  many  curious  persons  who  asked  him,  over 
the  years,  what  his  music  was  all  about,  was  "Thus  Fate  knocks  at  the  door."  Here,  as  in 
other,  similar  cases,  Beethoven  was  no  doubt  seizing  a  ready  bon  mot  to  satisfy  a  casual 
acquaintance.  And,  as  such  things  go,  this  one  is  certainly  more  appropriate  than  some  of 
the  explanations  with  which  he  fobbed  off  unmusical  pests.  The  notion  of  Fate  and  the  self- 
evident  struggle  that  takes  place  in  the  four  movements  of  this  powerful  score  have  resulted 
in  a  century's  overlay  of  other  notions,  too — most  widespread  during  World  War  II,  when 
the  coincidence  of  the  opening  four  notes  of  the  symphony  corresponding  rhythmically  to 
the  Morse  code  for  "V"  and  the  ubiquitous  "V  for  Victory"  gesture  of  Winston  Churchill 
turned  Beethoven's  Fifth  almost  overnight  into  the  "Victory  Symphony." 

But  the  "victory"  that  has  thus  been  superimposed  on  this  score  is,  in  fact,  inherent  in 
the  music  itself,  predicated  on  ideas  worked  out  in  purely  abstract  musical  ways — this  is 
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perhaps  what  so  excited  Hoffmann,  and  this  aspect  of  the  score  grips  us  today  no  matter 
how  many  times  we  have  heard  it.  Beethoven's  sense  of  the  struggle,  and  his  vision  of  the 
final  victory,  grew  over  a  period  of  years  as  he  kept  returning  to  his  sketchbooks  to 
develop  his  ideas  nearer  and  nearer  to  fruition. 

Beethoven  always  preserved  and  treasured  his  sketchbooks — even  years  after  he  had 
finished  using  them — as  the  record  of  his  past  musical  struggles,  as  a  source  for  new  ideas, 
and  as  a  place  to  store  inchoate  ideas  until  they  were  ready  to  come  to  fruition.  Following 
the  powerful  eruption  that  was  the  Eroica  Symphony,  he  turned  out  masterpiece  after 
masterpiece  in  rapid  succession,  all  sketched  and  elaborated,  sometimes  several  works  at 
once,  in  intricate  entanglement.  Hints  of  the  first  and  third  movements  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony  appear  about  1804,  in  close  proximity  to  sketches  for  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto 
(with  which  the  symphony  shares  the  constantly  recurring  rhythmic  idea  of  the  three  eighth- 
note  pickup).  Having  indicated  barely  enough  to  show  that  he  was  thinking  of  a  symphony  in 
C  minor,  Beethoven  laid  it  aside  to  compose  the  Fourth  Symphony.  He  returned  to  the 
C  minor  sketches  and  elaborated  them  further  in  1806,  this  time  noting  down  ideas  for  all 
four  movements,  a  kind  of  precis  of  the  overall  tonal  plan.  He  then  worked  out  the  details  of 
the  piece  while  he  was  simultaneously  composing  the  Sixth  Symphony.  So  closely  connected 
were  the  two  symphonies,  in  fact,  that  they  were  performed  with  the  numbering  in  reverse 
order  at  the  premiere  concert  of  22  December  1808.  Since  Beethoven  always  insisted  on 
numbering  his  works  in  the  order  of  composition,  the  renumbering  of  these  two  symphonies 
between  performance  and  publication  suggests  that  he  himself  had  difficulty  in  separating 
them  chronologically. 

All  the  more  striking,  then,  is  the  fact  that  the  two  symphonies,  composed  together,  are 
so  utterly  different  from  one  another  that  they  inhabit  totally  different  musical  universes. 
No  two  symphonies  are  less  likely  to  be  confused,  even  by  the  most  casual  listener — the 
Fifth,  with  its  demonic  energy,  tense  harmonies,  and  powerful  dramatic  climaxes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Sixth,  with  its  smiling  and  sunny  air  of  relaxation  and  joy  on  the  other. 
In  one  respect  only  do  the  two  symphonies  reveal  their  simultaneous  composition: 
Beethoven  was  experimenting  with  links  between  movements  here,  and  in  both  of  these 
symphonies — as  never  before  and  never  again — he  composed  a  carefully  plotted  transi- 
tion linking  the  last  two  movements.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  the  transitions  move  in 
opposite  directions,  as  if  to  show  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  it  both  ways.  In  the  Fifth,  the 
transitional  passage  links  the  ghostly  scherzo  to  the  blazing  glory  of  the  finale,  thus  moving 
from  soft  to  loud  and  gradually  building  to  a  level  of  almost  unbearable  tension;  in  the 
Sixth,  it  carries  the  listener  from  the  fortissimo  terrors  of  the  storm  to  the  joyful  song  that 
follows,  hence  from  loud  to  soft  and  from  tension  to  relaxation.  The  decision  to  write  a 
transition  at  all  came  at  a  fairly  late  stage  in  the  composition  and  marks  a  shift  from  the 
traditional  center  of  gravity  for  a  symphony  from  the  weighty  first-movement  sonata  form 
to  a  still  more  potent  finale  (rather  than  the  sort  of  witty-epigrammatic  rondo-sonatas  that 
Haydn  had  preferred  in  his  finales). 

Is  it  possible,  at  this  late  date,  to  listen  to  Beethoven's  Fifth  not  as  if  it  were  the  most 
familiar  of  symphonies,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  brand  new?  Listen  to  the  first  four  notes, 
followed  by  their  immediate  and  slightly  varied  echo — and  try  to  guess  how  to  continue. 
That  four-note  figure  clearly  assumes  great  importance  from  the  outset,  but  the  more  we 
hear  of  it  the  more  we  marvel:  this  little  musical  atom  is  not  a  theme  in  itself;  it  is  the 
rhythmic  foreground  to  an  extraordinarily  long-limbed  melody — a  polymer,  to  continue 
the  chemical  analogy — made  up  of  a  surprising  chain  of  four-note  atoms.  Our  ears  hear  a 
long  phrase,  but  no  one  in  the  orchestra  actually  plays  it:  following  the  first  two  full- 
orchestra  statements,  the  second  violins  contribute  four  notes  before  being  overlapped  by 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some 
one  who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him  J 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on.  - 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


the  violas,  who  in  turn  are  superseded  by  the  first  violins,  and  so  on.  The  growing,  tensely 
climbing  phrase  is  an  aural  illusion.  The  rapid  interplay  of  orchestral  sections,  a  constantly 
boiling  cauldron  in  which  each  has  its  own  brief  say  before  yielding  to  the  next,  lends  a 
dramatic  quality  to  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  from  the  very  opening  measures,  a  sense  of 
the  theatrical  that  needs  no  programmatic  description  to  become  evident. 

The  drama  in  the  Fifth  Symphony  is  a  musical  one:  how  to  achieve  a  coherent  and  fully 
satisfying  conclusion  in  the  major  mode  to  a  symphony  that  begins  in  the  minor.  In  most 
minor-key  symphonies  written  before  this  one,  the  major-key  ending  was  expected,  conven- 
tional, achieved  without  struggles  or  doubts.  But  throughout  the  four  movements  of  this 
symphony,  C  major  keeps  appearing  without  ever  quite  exorcising  the  haunting  sense  of 
C  minor  until  the  end  of  the  last  movement.  In  the  opening  Allegro,  the  C  major  appears 
right  on  schedule  where  it  is  conventionally  expected — at  the  recapitulation  of  the  secon- 
dary theme.  But  instead  of  continuing  in  that  vein,  the  lengthy  coda  goes  on — in  C  minor — 
to  assert  that  we  have,  as  yet,  no  triumph,  only  continued  struggle.  In  the  Andante, 
Beethoven  keeps  moving  with  a  surprising  modulation  from  the  home  key  of  A-flat  to  a 
bright  C  major,  reinforced  by  trumpets  and  timpani.  But  that  C  major  idea  is  never  once 
allowed  to  come  to  a  full  conclusion;  rather,  it  fades  away,  shrouded  in  harmonic  mists  and 
sustained  tension.  The  very  unjoking  scherzo  (in  C  minor)  turns  to  C  major  for  a  Trio 
involving  some  contrapuntal  buffoonery,  but  the  fun  comes  to  an  end  with  a  hushed  return 
to  the  minor-key  material  of  the  opening.  It  is  here  that  we  begin  to  approach  the  light, 
moving  through  the  darkness  of  the  linking  passage  between  the  movements  to  a  glorious 
sunburst  of  C  major  opening  the  finale — but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  major  mode 
permanently.  The  scherzo  and  the  tense  linking  passage  are  recalled  just  before  the 
recapitulation  (to  provide  another  shift  from  gloom  to  bright  day);  only  then  are  we  at  last 
fully  confirmed  in  C  major.  And  as  if  to  celebrate  this  achievement,  Beethoven  even  enlarges 
his  orchestra  with  the  addition  of  a  piccolo  on  the  top  and  three  trombones  on  the  bottom — 
the  first  time  either  instrument  appeared  in  the  symphonic  repertory — so  that  his  success 
can  sound  even  more  resonantly.  An  extended  coda — an  extraordinary  peroration  in  C 
major — needs  to  be  as  long  as  it  is  because  it  is  not  just  the  conclusion  of  the  last  movement, 
but  rather  of  the  entire  symphony,  culminating  a  demonstration  of  unification  on  the  very 
grandest  scale  to  which  virtually  every  composer  since  has  aspired,  though  few  have 
succeeded. 

— S.L. 
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Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 
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More  . . . 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician  is  thorough  and  well-documented,  if  some- 
what dry  (Columbia  University).  The  little  BBC  Music  Guide  Ravel  Orchestral  Music  by 
Laurence  Davies  is  worth  looking  into  (U.  of  Washington  paperback),  as  is  Davies's  The 
Gallic  Muse,  which  contains  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc 
(Barnes).  Ravel  is  also  sensitively  considered  in  Volume  4  of  Man  and  His  Music, 
Romanticism  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Wilfred  Mellers  (Schocken  paperback). 
The  complete  Mother  Goose  ballet  has  been  recorded  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  (DG),  Ernest  Ansermet  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (London 
Stereo  Treasury),  Pierre  Monteux  and  the  London  Symphony  (Philips  Festivo),  and  Andre 
Previn  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  (Philips).  For  the  suite  alone,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's 
performance  with  the  Philharmonia  is  highly  recommended  (Seraphim).  The  four-hands 
piano  version  is  available  on  a  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  by  Alfons  and  Aloys 
Kontarsky  (a  two-record  set,  also  including  music  of  Debussy). 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in  English  translation 
(Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to 
the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received 
tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist 
who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but 
rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in 
this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old 
"haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not 
followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald 
Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback),  and  by  Hans  Keller  in  Vie 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's 
analysis  of  the  Mozart  G  minor  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford 
paperback). 

For  a  recording  of  the  Mozart  Symphony  No.  40,  one  not  to  be  missed  has  just  recently 
appeared  by  Christopher  Hogwood  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre). 
This  is  in  volume  6  of  a  series  containing  all  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original 
instruments  by  an  orchestra  of  the  precise  size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various 
orchestras  for  which  Mozart  composed  them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standard- 
ized in  his  day,  and  the  music  sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble). 
Among  standard  recordings  of  the  symphony,  recommended  performances  include  Karl 
Bbhm  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips),  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia),  and 
Otto  Klemperer  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel). 

Of  books  about  Beethoven  there  is  no  end.  The  standard  detailed  biography  is  Thayer's 
Life  of  Beethoven,  written  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  revised  and  updated  by  Elliot 
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Forbes  (Princeton,  available  in  paperback).  It  has  recently  been  supplemented  by  May- 
nard  Solomon's  Beethoven,  which  makes  informed  and  thoughtful  use  of  the  sometimes 
dangerous  techniques  of  psychohistory  (Schirmer,  available  in  paperback).  Although 
Solomon  (like  Thayer)  slights  discussion  of  the  music  itself,  his  book  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  composer  biographies  ever  written.  There  have  been  many  studies  of  the 
symphonies,  of  course.  George  Grove's  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies,  though 
written  nearly  a  century  ago  from  a  now  distant  analytical  point  of  view,  is  filled  with 
perceptive  observations  (Dover  paperback).  Basil  Lam's  chapter  on  Beethoven  in  the  first 
volume  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  enlightening  (Penguin),  as  is 
Simpson's  own  concise  contribution  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides,  Beethoven  Symphonies 
(U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  classic  analysis  appears  in  his 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  more  technically  demanding,  but 
highly  enlightening,  is  the  analysis  by  Heinrich  Schenker;  his  discussion  of  the  first  move- 
ment has  been  translated  into  English  by  Elliot  Forbes  in  a  Norton  Critical  Scores  volume 
devoted  to  the  Fifth  and  containing,  in  addition  to  the  score,  a  wealth  of  analytical  and 
interpretive  material  including  a  discussion  of  the  sketches  from  which  the  symphony 
grew  (Norton,  available  in  paperback). 

Just  about  everyone  has  recorded  the  Fifth  Symphony.  There  are  several  BSO 
recordings  available,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  a  digital  one  conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa 
(Telarc,  coupled  with  the  Egmont  Overture).  Erich  Leinsdorf  s  recording,  part  of  a 
complete  set  for  RCA,  is  no  longer  in  print,  but  there  are  versions  by  Charles  Munch 
(RCA,  with  the  Schubert  Unfinished)  and  Rafael  Kubelik  (DG,  with  Beethoven's  Eighth 
Symphony),  I  retain  my  fondness  for  Herbert  von  Karajan's  first  version  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  which  seems  less  driven  than  his  more  recent  account  (DG).  Carlos  Klei- 
ber's  Berlin  Philharmonic  recording  is  first-rate,  and  noteworthy  also  for  its  inclusion  of 
the  exposition  repeat  in  the  last  movement  (DG).  Also  of  interest  are  historical  recordings 
by  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  Seraphim  (mono,  three  discs, 
with  the  Eroica  and  the  Seventh)  and  Toscanini's  recording  with  the  NBC  Symphony  in  a 
complete  set  on  Victrola  (mono). 

— S.L. 
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Valet  parking  262-4810 
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Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1971-72  season.  Born  in  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia;  among  his  teachers 
were  Josef  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
I  Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of 
I  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
j  Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
|  W.  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
i  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of 
!  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San 
(Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Phila- 
widelphia,  and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and  Brussels. 
|He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
iSymphony,  and  he  conducts  the  orchestra  fre- 
iquently  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  wood. 
!He  has  also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los 
(Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
jmonic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
jis  a  fourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
j  980  and,  in  the  spring  of  1983,  their  first 
our  of  Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 


Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for  RCA, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Nonesuch;  he 
has  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and 
Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  records  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of  the 
Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist  Harriet  Shir- 
van  is  available  from  Sound  Environment 
Recording  Corporation.  He  has  also  recorded 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  He  is  also  music  director  of 
the  Worcester  Symphony  and  artistic  advisor 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the 
end  of  the  1983-84  season,  Mr.  Silverstein  will 
relinquish  his  Boston  Symphony  position  to 
take  up  full-time  duty  as  music  director  of  the 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  will  continue 
his  association  with  the  BSO,  however,  by 
teaching  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  an 
artist-in-residence. 


THE  STATLER  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 

Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

James  T.  McBride 


Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Advertising/ P. R. 
*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 


Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /  Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
i  William  Carter  Company 

Leo  J.  Feuer 

j  Consulting/ Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

V\  — 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

j  DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 
f  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
1  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
|  Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

:    Jack  Vernon 

j 

Education 

j  Bentley  College 
^j   Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hators 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
* Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 


ILL, 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


* 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 
i  Robert  A.  Danziger 
!  The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
j  TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
I"  Woodstock  Corporation 
Frank  B.  Condon 

|  Legal 

j  Cesari  &  McKenna 
!    Robert  A.  Cesari 
;|  Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
JHERRICK&  SMITH 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
II.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 
I    I.  Stephen  Samuels 

I  Leisure 

Heritage  Travel 
1 1   Donald  Sohn 
ITrans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
I  Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

■alpha  industries,  inc. 

(i   Andrew  S.  Kariotis 

jBell  Manufacturing  Company 
[   Irving  W.  Bell 

jBird  Companies 

i  Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 

Crane  &  Company 

!  Bruce  Crane 
ijjj^conocorp,  Inc. 

i  Richard  G.  Lee 
'jjljans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
m  David  Gans 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 


Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
4arks  International,  Inc. 
Harry  Marks 

4illard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 
j  Donald  Millard 

|Jew  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 
!  Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
lymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
i  Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
IAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
jDavid  McGrath 

jOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
^Leonard  Florence 
]HE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 
Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
*Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segal] 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

* Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

(  tilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday,  2  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  3  November — 8-10 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  4  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  5  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  8  November — 8-10 

Tuesday  'C  series 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Nielsen  Overture  to  Maskarade 

Beethoven  Violin  Concerto 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 

Nielsen  Symphony  No.  5 


u 


. 


"THERE'S  SO  MUCH 

ABOUT  THIS  DINING  ROOM 

THAT  I  LIKE 

THAT  I  SCARCELY  KNOW 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN." 

*  *  *  *  Anthony  Spinazzola 
The  Boston  Globe 
March  3, 1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 


>*L 


Thursday,  10  November — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  11  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  12  November — 8-10 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Faure  Pavane 

Durufle  Requiem 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  mezzo-soprano 
MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 


Wednesday,  16  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  17  November — 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  18  November— 2-4:05 
Saturday,  19  November— 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  22  November— 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'C  series 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


Britten 
Mozart 

EMANUEL  AX 
Sibelius 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
of  Frank  Bridge 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 1 
inC,K.467 

Symphony  No.  5 


Friday,  25  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  26  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  29  November — 8-10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

Faure  Pelleas  and 

Melisande  Suite 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  90 

Janacek  Music  from  The  Cunning 

Little  Vixen 

DALE  DUESING,  baritone 
MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 
MARCUS  HADDOCK,  tenor 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

D|  JS  |    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
(TITE  Street  for  generations . 

J XAl  E  ®lvc  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

3l  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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A  Uitterent  Ooutheast-Asian   LWat 


^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

Top  Pre  -  I  neatre  least 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Tel:  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Spihony  Hill  —  Reservation  Suggested 


At  Last, 


A  supati  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  full  menu  for  ipre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
Slipper  menu  from  10:30  to 
XI  featuring  uqhtex foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  XL  to  3.  Lntimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  54Z-2Z55 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accented. 


Thursday,  8  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  9  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  10  December — 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  13  December — 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MICHEL  BEROFF 

Ives  Symphony  No.  3, 

The  Camp  Meeting 

Strauss  Till  EulenspiegeUs 

Merry  Pranks 


Wednesday,  14  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  15  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  December — 8-10:05 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Tchaikovsky  Manfred  Symphony 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 
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Sineleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


»* 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 10 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 


MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience -left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Cor« 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  aroiJ^ 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  inl 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to  m 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  oi 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends'  | 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 1 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  | 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  j 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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f  /White  Label 

■ 'jjr     never  varies. 

J&ithentic 

(g,         The  Dewar  Highlander 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  partv-size  ma 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Tuesday,  1  November  at  6 
Tuesday,  6  December  at  6 

FREDY  OSTROVSKY,  violin 
JEAN  ALDERMAN,  piano 

JENNY  SHAMES,  violin 
JOEL  MOERSCHEL,  cello 
BRADY  MILLICAN,  piano 


^^ 


RAVEL 


Sonata  for  violin  and  piano 

Allegretto 

Moderato  (Blues) 

Allegro  (Perpetuum  mobile) 

Mr.  OSTROVSKY  and  Ms.  ALDERMAN 


RAVEL 


Trio  in  A  minor 

Modere 

Pantoum  (Assez  vif) 
Passacaille  (Tres  large) 
Finale  (Anime) 

Ms.  SHAMES,  Mr.  MOERSCHEL,  and  Mr.  MILLICAN 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Tuesday  'BVTuesday  4C 


Maurice  Ravel 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano 
Trio  in  A  minor 


Maurice  Ravel  had  written  a  violin  sonata  during  his  student  days,  in  1897,  but  it 
remained  unpublished  until  long  after  his  death.  Thus,  when  he  turned  again  to  the  medium 
in  the  mid-1920s,  he  seemed  to  be  embarking  on  a  genre  that  was  totally  new  to  him.  The 
years  following  the  First  World  War  had  been  difficult  ones,  owing  to  his  constant  insomnia 
and  fear  of  failing  creative  power.  Yet  during  this  time  he  produced  La  Valse,  the  delightful 
opera  of  childhood  L' Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  the  violin  showpiece  Tzigane,  and  some 
smaller  chamber  works:  a  memorial  piece  for  Claude  Debussy  later  expanded  into  the 
Sonata  for  violin  and  cello,  another  memorial  piece  for  Gabriel  Faure,  and  the  present 
sonata.  He  began  the  sonata  in  1923  while  still  working  on  UEnfant  et  les  sortileges  and 
shortly  after  completing  his  famous  orchestration  of  Mussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion. The  sonata  was  written  for  Helene  Jourdan-Morhang,  who  worked  with  the  composer 
closely  on  the  conception  of  the  solo  part.  It  took  him  four  years  to  finish  the  work,  but  it 
remained  one  of  Ravel's  favorite  pieces. 

The  three  movements  of  the  sonata  range  from  an  open  and  gentle  lyricism  to  a 
"Blues"  to  a  lively  perpetuo  moto.  Ravel  composed  the  "Blues"  movement  before  his 
visit  to  America  (which  took  place  in  the  year  following  the  sonata's  completion),  just  as 
his  first  visit  to  the  waltz  capital  of  Vienna  came  only  after  he  had  completed  his  musical 
depiction  of  that  city  in  La  Valse.  Ravel's  biographer  Norman  Demuth  claims  to  have 
taken  a  famous  dance-band  leader  to  hear  the  Ravel  sonata,  on  which  occasion  his  guest 
declared  the  second  movement  to  be  the  most  perfect  blues  he  had  ever  heard  and 
expressed  surprise  that  the  composer  stayed  "in  the  serious  music  racket." 

Ravel  enjoyed  spending  the  summer  in  his  Basque  homeland.  He  arrived  at  St.  Jean- 
de-Luz  in  the  summer  of  1913,  fresh  from  the  scandalous  world  premiere  of  Stravinsky's 
Rite  of  Spring  in  Paris,  after  which  the  Basque  country  must  have  seemed  exceptionally 
peaceful.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  piano  trio,  his  first  new  piece 
of  pure  chamber  music  since  the  string  quartet  of  a  decade  earlier,  completing  the  first 
movement  by  the  end  of  March.  But  he  got  bogged  down  and  had  difficulty  bringing  it  to 
an  end.  The  impetus  to  finish  the  work  came  when  Germany  declared  war  on  France  in 
August.  Composition  became  the  means  by  which  Ravel  sought  oblivion  from  the  horrors 
that  were  inevitable.  He  had  tried  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country  by  joining  the 
infantry  but  was  rejected  for  being  two  kilos  under  the  minimum  weight.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "So  as  not  to  think  of  all  this,  I  am  working — yes,  working  with  the  sureness  and 
lucidity  of  a  madman."  In  just  under  four  weeks,  by  29  August  1914,  he  had  completed 
the  trio,  one  of  his  most  serious  large-scale  pieces. 

The  opening  Mode  re  presents  a  theme  written  in  8/8  time  with  the  melody  consistently 
disposed  into  a  3  +  3  +  2  pattern  that  Ravel  identified  as  "Basque  in  color."  The  second 
theme  is  a  lyrical  diatonic  melody  first  presented  in  the  violin  and  briefly  imitated  by  the 
cello.  These  two  themes  and  a  tense  connecting  passage  serve  as  the  major  ideas  of  the 
movement,  building  with  increasing  pace  and  intensity  to  a  solid  climax  followed  by  a 
gradual  descent  to  a  gentle  close.  The  heading  for  the  second  movement,  Pantoum,  refers 
to  a  verse  form  borrowed  by  such  French  Romantic  poets  as  Victor  Hugo  from  Malayan 
poetry;  its  connection  with  Ravel's  music  is  a  mystery.  The  movement  is  the  scherzo  of  the 
work,  playing  off  a  rhythmic  string  figure  colored  by  the  insertion  of  pizzicatos  throughout 
and  a  simple  legato  theme  that  serves  as  the  foil  to  the  rhythmic  motive.  The  Passacaille 


derives  its  shape  from  the  Baroque  form  more  frequently  known  by  its  Italian  name 
passacaglia,  in  which  an  ostinato  melody  or  harmonic  progression  is  repeated  over  and 
over  as  the  skeleton  background  for  a  set  of  variations.  Ravel's  approach  to  the  form  is, 
not  surprisingly,  a  good  deal  freer  than  that  of  the  Baroque  composers.  The  movement  is 
wonderfully  tranquil.  By  contrast  the  Anim'e  of  the  finale  offers  gorgeous  splashes  of 
instrumental  color  in  a  masterly  display  of  brilliant  writing  for  each  of  the  instruments — 
long  trills  in  the  strings  serving  as  a  foil  for  dense  chords  in  the  piano  in  a  triumphant 
close. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Fredy  Ostrovsky 


Jean  Alderman 


Born  in  Bulgaria  in  1921,  violinist  Fredy 
Ostrovsky  went  to  Vienna  at  thirteen  and  at 
sixteen  graduated  with  highest  honors  from 
the  State  Academy  of  Music  in  Vienna.  He 
continued  his  studies  in  London  with  Carl 
Flesch,  then  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1940  to  study  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tangle  wood.  He  served  three  years  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  was  a  member  of  Glenn  Mil- 
ler's Army  Air  Corps  Band,  after  which  he 
became  concertmaster  for  Paul  Whiteman  and 
played  with  various  musical  groups  in  New 
York,  finally  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
1952.  He  has  taught  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  has  been  concertmaster  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Philharmonic. 


Born  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  pianist  Jean 
Alderman  completed  her  undergraduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Rochester  (Eastman 
School  of  Music),  pursuing  further  studies  at 
Harvard,  Boston  University,  and  Columbia 
University.  Following  a  summer  as  a  chamber 
music  pianist  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
she  became  a  member  of  a  violin-piano  duo 
which  performed  extensively  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  She  also  spent  a  year 
studying  in  Vienna  as  a  recipient  of  the  Frank 
Huntington  Beebe  Award.  Ms.  Alderman  per- 
forms chamber  music  frequently  in  the  New 
England  area.  She  has  given  programs  at  the 
Gardner  Museum,  on  WGBH-TV  and  radio, 
and  in  Jordan  Hall  as  a  New  England  Con- 
servatory faculty  member.  She  is  currently  on 
the  staff  of  The  Music  School  at  Rivers  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Performing  Faculty  at 
Wellesley  College. 


Jennie  Shames 


Joel  Moerschel 


Massachusetts-born  violinist  Jennie  Shames 
made  her  first  concert  appearance  at  five;  she 
has  since  performed  extensively  in  solo  recital 
and  with  orchestras  throughout  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania.  While  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, where  she  earned  her  bachelor's  degree  in 
1979,  she  was  concertmaster  of  and  a  fre- 
quent soloist  with  the  Bach  Society  Orchestra. 
During  that  time  she  was  also  a  member  and 
often  concertmaster  of  the  Opera  Company  of 
Boston.  In  1978,  Ms.  Shames  won  the  Arling- 
ton Philharmonic  Young  Artists'  Competition 
and  played  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  with 
that  orchestra.  She  attended  the  Young  Art- 
ists' Program  at  Tanglewood  in  1974  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  fel- 
lowship program  in  1976;  her  teachers 
included  Jerome  Rosen  and  Joseph  Silverstein. 
Ms.  Shames  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1980. 


Cellist  Joel  Moerschel  was  born  in  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  and  began  his  cello  studies  at  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  where  his  teacher 
was  Karl  Fruh.  He  was  principal  cellist  with 
the  Chicago  Civic  Symphony  and  performed 
as  soloist  with  the  Oak  Park  Symphony  and 
the  Michigan  City  Symphony.  Mr.  Moerschel 
earned  a  bachelor's  degree  and  performer's 
certificate  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  Ronald  Leonard.  He 
was  principal  cellist  of  the  Eastman  Philhar- 
monic and  a  member  of  the  Corning  Philhar- 
monic and  the  Rochester  Philharmonic,  as 
well  as  cellist  for  Musica  Nova  and  the  East- 
man Honors  String  Quartet.  Mr.  Moerschel  is 
a  former  member  of  the  Wheaton  Trio  and 
Musica  Viva,  founder  of  the  Francesco  String 
Quartet,  and  a  current  member  of  the  contem- 
porary music  ensemble  Collage.  A  Boston 
Symphony  member  since  1970,  he  has  per- 
formed extensively  as  a  recitalist  and  chamber 
musician  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  the 
midwest. 


Brady  Millican 


Brady  Millican  was  born  in  Texas,  where  he 
began  his  piano  studies  when  he  was  eight. 
After  graduation  from  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  he  was  the  winner  of  the  Francis  Toye 
Award  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  Lon- 
don. While  in  Europe  he  was  among  the  last 
American  musicians  to  benefit  from  the  guid- 
ance of  the  famed  French  pedagogue,  Nadia 
Boulanger.  In  addition  to  concerts  at  the 
White  House,  in  Carnegie  Hall,  and  on  two 
European  tours,  Mr.  Millican  has  been  broad- 
cast live  on  the  Morning  Pro  Musica  program 
over  National  Public  Radio,  and  he  has 
recorded  piano  music  of  Gottschalk  with 
Eugene  List  for  Turnabout  records. 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Vice-Chairman 


John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 

Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Bruce  A.  Beal 

Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 
Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Victoria  L.  Danberg 

A.V.  d'Arbeloff 

D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Frank  L.  Farwell 

John  A.  Fibiger 

Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Gerhard  M.  Freche 

Peter  H.B.  Frelinghuysen 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 


William  J.  Poorvu 

Chairman 


Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
Secretary 


Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Vice-Chairman 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

John  P.  La  Ware 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Ms.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 


BSO 


Holiday  Gifts  Galore  at  the  BSO  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  is  offering  an  attractive  array  of  musical-motif  items  as 
well  as  specialties  bearing  the  BSO  colophon  which  should  solve  many  a  holiday  gift- 
giver's  problems.  Available  at  two  locations  in  Symphony  Hall  as  of  7  November,  the 
shop's  line  ranges  from  cocktail  napkins  ($2)  to  14-karat  gold  jewelry  ($10  to  $65).  There 
are  bibs  for  baby  and  ties  for  dad,  as  well  as  the  latest  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  recordings, 
including  the  latest  Pops  release,  "Pops  Out  of  This  World,"  and  the  all-time  Christmas 
favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas." 

Other  gift  items  include  the  children's  book,  "Alligators  and  Music";  a  BSO-logo  apron, 
Symphony  Hall  note  cards,  playing  cards,  laundry  bag,  1984  date  book,  and  bulletin 
board.  Also  available  is  the  new  "Symphony  Tin,"  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in 
England  and  containing  36  Symphony  Mints.  In  addition,  the  shop  stocks  wrapping  paper, 
bookmarks,  opera  scarves,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,"  and  "The  Orchestra 
Book,"  the  BSO's  newly  published  volume  of  orchestra-member  profiles. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  has  two  locations,  on  the  first  floor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  and  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall 
near  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  is  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  BSO  Council,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Special  note:  The  ladies'  opera  scarf  and  the  Symphony  Hall  note  cards  are  available 
in  quantity  for  corporate  gift-giving  at  discount  prices.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Ray  Goldberg  at  734-6426. 


You  Can  Still  Join  Us  On  Friday 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  series.  You  can  now  purchase  a  Friday  subscription  with  as  few  as  five  or  six 
concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  with  such  leading  soloists  as  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and 
soprano  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz,  these  new 
options  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  enjoyed  your  Fall  series  or  wish  to  join  us  now,  two  series  are  still  available 
beginning  in  January:  Friday  Spring  "5"  or  Friday  Spring  "6."  For  program  information 
and  seating  availability,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-1492. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
exhibit,  which  will  run  through  19  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

1 9  October- 1 4  November  Graphics  1  &  2 

1 4  November- 1 2  December         Gallery  Naga 
1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  violinist  Henryk  Szeryn^ 
and  conductor  Andrew  Davis  on  Monday,  7  November  from  11  to  noon;  and  conductor 
Simon  Rattle  on  Thursday  morning,  17  November  at  11. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Gift  Opportunities 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  Development  Office  has  scheduled  a  series  of  planned- 
giving  seminars  to  be  conducted  by  Planned  Giving  Consultant  John  Brown  in  conjunction 
with  the  subscription  concert  series  this  fall. 

The  Development  Office  has  also  recently  made  available  a  booklet  describing  the 
many  opportunities  offered  by  the  orchestra  for  establishing  permanent  endowments  to 
fund  specific  activities  ranging  from  orchestra  chairs  to  special  concerts  as  well  as  seats 
and  spaces  at  both  Symphony  Hall  and  Tanglewood.  In  addition  it  has  information  for 
donors  who  wish  to  join  the  Higginson  Society,  which  honors  support  of  annual  gifts  of 
$1,000  or  more. 

Please  contact  the  Development  Office  at  (617)  266-1492  if  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  these  or  other  BSO  giving  programs. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7. 


Concertmaster  Silverstein  Appointed  Utah  Symphony  Music  Director 

BSO  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph  Silverstein  will  relinquish  his  Boston 
Symphony  position  next  year  to  take  up  full-time  duty  as  music  director  of  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  announcement  by  the  board  of  the  Utah  Symphony  follows  Mr. 
Silverstein's  appointment  last  winter  as  artistic  director  of  that  orchestra.  Mr.  Silverstein 
will  fulfill  his  current  commitments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  end  of 
the  1984  Tanglewood  season.  Following  that,  he  will  continue  his  BSO  association  by 
teaching  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  an  artist-in-residence.  His  many  colleagues  and 
friends  at  the  BSO  wish  him  the  very  best  for  musical  and  personal  success  at  his  signifi- 
cant new  post. 


"The  Orchestra  Book" 

The  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book — 
this  updated  version  to  be  called  "The  Orchestra  Book" — will  be  available  in  Symphony 
Hall  early  this  season.  The  book  will  include  biographies  and  pictures  of  each  BSO 
member,  as  well  as  brief  articles  on  the  history  and  makeup  of  the  orchestra.  "The 
Orchestra  Book"  is  a  project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Leogue-ISCM 


Boston  Section 


The  Music  of 

STEFAN 
WOLPE 


Tickets: 

$7.50  general  admission 
$3.50  students/seniors 
Subscription  Series  available 
For  information,  call: 
437-2247  or  437-4475 


Guest  Artists 

COLLAGE  and 

THE  ZAMIR  CHORALE 


8:00  P.M.,  November  7,  1983 

Alumni  Auditorium,  Northeastern  University 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for  » 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
0  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
burg, London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
The  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Aspen  Music  School 

and  Festival 
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Baldwin 


kfusic  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

JOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

1  Joseph  Silverstein 
I    Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

I  Emanuel  Borok 
H   Assistant  Concertmaster 
I    Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

I  Max  Hobart 

I    Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

\\    Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

I  Cecylia  Arzewski 

I     Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

H  Bo  Youp  Hwang 

I   John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

I  Max  Winder 
;  Harry  Dickson 

9    Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

t)  Gottfried  Wilfinger 
i  Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

I  Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

'  Sheldon  Rotenberg 

I I  Alfred  Schneider 
I  Raymond  Sird 
ilkuko  Mizuno 

I  Amnon  Levy 

I  Second  Violins 

I  Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

■I  Fahnestock  chair 

ljVyacheslav  Uritsky 

f|  Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
31  Joseph  McGauley 
I)  Leonard  Moss 
sjLaszlo  Nagy 

Michael  Vitale 

Harvey  Seigel 
iijerome  Rosen 
I  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

Gerald  Elias 

iRonan  Lefkowitz 

Nancy  Bracken 
I  Joel  Smirnoff 

Jennie  Shames 
JlNisanne  Lowe 
llAza  Raykhtsaum 

Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
eating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 

Robert  Barnes 

Jerome  Lipson 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Joseph  Pietropaolo 

Michael  Zaretsky 

Marc  Jeanneret 

Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 


Re 


cht 


Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering! 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  The* 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  h< 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  bee» 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  musii 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroi 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdqjj 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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PRESIDENTS  AT  POPS  1984" 


^i*- 


'Presidents  at 


^.^    vrwYi  Now  "  **ie  P^11^?  stage -an  even  more  exating 

f  >^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

^f    1        "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
^^^  sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 
Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 
Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 
at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact: 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


James  Cleary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983' 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  G  or  Ankle 
Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  O.  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 

Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.Bell 
President 

"Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 
Managing  Director 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligarvjr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 
President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L  Bun- 
Genera/  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L  Foster,  D.V.M. 
President 

**  Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark-  Franklin-  Kings  ton  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 

President 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 
President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 
President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Chamberlain  HI 
VP  &  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
President 


Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 

President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  Q  Jones 

President 

"Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Managing  Partner 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 

President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L  Brown 
Chairman 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
Chairman 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

**  Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 
President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 
President 

Herrick&  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Arthur  L  Goldstein 
President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 


Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 
President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 

Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Marks  International 

Harry  L.  Marks 
Chairman 

**  Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 
President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 

President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 
President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W.  Pollack 

President 

**  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R  Heaslip 

President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

** Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L  Phillips 
Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

**  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S.  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 
President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 

President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 
Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
President 

**ToucheRoss&Co. 

James  T  McBride 
Partner-in-Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

R  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
President  &  CEO 

WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L  Yanoff 
VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
VP&Gen.  Mgr. 

»*WNEV-TV 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.  S.  Chou 
Vice  Chairman  &  Treasurer 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc 

Paul  Montrone 
President 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 
President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
President 


PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  12, 1984 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

I  Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  3  November  at  8 
Friday,  4  November  at  2 
Saturday,  5  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  8  November  at  8 


&=^ 


ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


NIELSEN 
BEETHOVEN 


Overture  to  the  comic  opera  Maskarade 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Larghetto 

Rondo:  Allegro 

HENRYK  SZERYNG 


INTERMISSION 


NIELSEN 


Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  50 

Tempo  giusto — Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegro — Presto — Andante  un  poco 
tranquillo — Allegro 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic 
during  th< 


How  do  you  spell  retired:    R-E-H-I-R-E-D 

Sometimes  the  world  of  retirement  can  be  9  to  5  too.  Maintenance  of  your 
property,  not  to  mention  a  little  well-deserved  rest  and  relaxation,  can  leave 
scant  time  for  managing  your  personal  investments. 


©  fBLimited 


We'd  like  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Consider  transferring  some  of  your  assets  to  a 
charitable  arrangement  retaining  or  perhaps  increasing  the  income  during 
your  lifetime  and  maybe  your  spouse's  life,  too.  You  can  have  a  tax-saving 
charitable  deduction,  avoid  capital  gains  tax  and  liability,  secure  professional 
investment  management,  and  have  more  time  for  golf,  sailing,  tennis, 
fishing,  travel,  and  oh  yes,  mowing  the  lawn,  painting  the  shutters... 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  gifts  with  a  retained  life 

write 


,        Carl  Nielsen 

Overture  to  the  comic  opera  Maskarade 


Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in 
Sortelung,  near  Norre  Lyndelse  on  the 
island  ofFunen,  Denmark,  on  9  June 
1865  and  died  in  Copenhagen  on 
3  October  1931.  (His  father's  name  was 
Niels  Jorgensen,  but  when  he  was  bap- 
tized, his  surname  was  taken  from  his 
father's  Christian  name — literally,  "son 
of  Niels" — in  accordance  with  contem- 
porary practice;  this  practice  has  been 
abandoned  in  mainland  Scandinavia 
but  is  still  followed  in  Iceland.)  Nielsen 
composed  his  comic  opera  Maskarade 
("'Masquerade",)  to  a  libretto  written  in 
collaboration  with  Vilhelm  Andersen 
and  based  on  the  eighteenth-century 
comedy  of  the  same  name  by  Ludvig 
Holberg.  The  libretto  was  written  in  April  and  May  1904;  the  writing  of  the  music 
filled  most  of  1905.  A  few  final  details  remained  for  completion,  including  the 
overture,  which  Nielsen  began  on  25  September  and  completed  on  3  November  1906, 
just  eight  days  before  the  first  performance.  The  premiere  took  place  at  the  Royal 
Theater  in  Copenhagen;  Nielsen  himself  conducted.  The  present  performances  of  the 
overture  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  scored  for  three  flutes 
(third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

In  1724,  Ludvig  Holberg  (1684-1754),  the  poet  and  playwright  whose  name  is  best- 
known  outside  of  Scandinavia  through  Edvard  Grieg's  Holberg  Suite,  wrote  a  light 
comedy  of  amorous  high-jinks  and  mistaken  identity  at  a  Danish  carnival,  the  period  of 
riotous  and  carefree  high  living  that  precedes  the  beginning  of  Lent.  It  was  Carl  Nielsen's 
idea  to  turn  the  play,  still  popular  early  in  the  present  century,  into  an  opera.  He  had 
recently  finished  his  operatic  tragedy  Saul  and  David  (composed  between  1898  and 
1901)  and  evidently  felt  the  need  or  the  desirability  of  composing  a  "satyr  play"  as  its 
companion  piece.  The  play  required  adaptation,  being  much  too  wordy  for  direct  use  as  an 
opera  libretto,  so  Nielsen  worked  out  a  scenario  and  turned  to  a  leading  Holberg  scholar, 
Vilhelm  Andersen  (1864-1953),  to  write  the  actual  libretto,  with  close  supervision  from 
the  composer. 

The  libretto  was  finished  in  the  late  spring  of  1904,  but  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
music  would  never  be  written.  First  Nielsen's  busy  schedule  as  a  deputy  conductor  at  the 
Royal  Theater,  while  both  the  regular  conductors  were  on  leave,  prevented  him  from 
finding  the  time  to  compose  (he  normally  played  in  the  second-violin  section).  Later  in  the 
year  he  became  embittered  by  intrigues  within  the  theater  in  connection  with  a  production 
of  Saul  and  David,  and  he  almost  gave  up  the  idea  of  a  comic  opera  altogether.  To  add  to 
his  distress,  his  wife,  a  sculptor,  spent  the  winter  of  1904-05  in  Athens,  studying  and 
copying  ancient  Greek  statues,  and  the  composer  missed  her  ready  encouragement.  His 
nerves  were  so  much  on  edge  that  when  the  management  presented  him  with  a  pro  forma 
notification  that,  upon  the  return  of  the  absent  conductors  the  following  season,  he  would 
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be  rejoining  the  second  violins,  he  took  the  notice  as  an  attempt  to  humiliate  him  and 
offered  his  resignation. 

All  this  time,  astonishingly  enough,  he  was  working  out  the  first  half  of  Act  I,  which 
sparkles  brightly  throughout.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  act  of  composition  was  rekindled  by  a 
month-long  visit  from  his  wife.  He  began  work  during  the  Christmas  season  in  1904  and 
brought  the  first  act  to  its  end  by  21  May  1905.  The  second  act  was  written  very  quickly 
during  the  month  of  June,  and  the  third  act  was  far  advanced  by  the  end  of  the  summer, 
when  Nielsen  had  to  show  the  score  to  the  theater  management  in  order  for  them  to  make 
a  decision  regarding  the  production. 

By  late  fall  the  work  had  been  accepted  for  a  planned  production  in  the  spring  of  1906, 
but  various  delays  put  off  the  premiere  until  November.  The  overture,  making  use  of  some 
of  the  material  from  the  opera  itself,  was  almost  the  last  music  composed.  Maskarade  was 
successful  from  the  first  and  remains  to  this  day  the  most  frequently  performed  of  Danish 
operas,  though  (owing  to  the  language  barrier)  it  is  rarely  heard  outside  of  Scandinavia. 
Yet  at  home  it  was  hailed  at  once.  Edvard  Grieg  went  to  one  of  the  earliest  performances 
and  wrote  to  the  composer  afterwards: 

Thank  you  for  last  night.  It  is  an  amusing  and  witty  work  you  have  created.  The  first 
act  I  grasped  at  once,  the  second  less  easily,  but  in  the  third  I  again  got  hold  of  the 
great  lines,  and  as  a  whole  I'm  in  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  new  master,  who 
says  "Here  I  am!"  What  fine  humorous  art  and  what  a  wise  economy  in  the 
technique!  I  was  totally  laid  out  with  exhaustion  at  the  finish  of  the  opera. 

The  plot  of  Maskarade  hinges  on  that  age-old  problem  found,  in  one  guise  or  another, 
throughout  the  history  of  drama.  Two  fathers  have  arranged  for  the  son  of  one  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  other.  But  their  children  (who  have  never  set  eyes  on  each  other)  have 
other  plans.  Both  of  them  have  been  out  celebrating  the  carnival  season  in  the  required 
costume  and  mask,  and  both  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  stranger.  The  two  fathers  are 
distressed;  the  two  young  people  are  steadfast  in  their  determination  not  to  bow  to  the 
parental  will.  Of  course,  as  the  audience  will  have  guessed  from  the  first  scene,  they  have 
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actually  managed  to  fall  in  love  with  the  mates  proposed  by  their  parents,  though  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  much  mistaken  identity  on  the  part  of  the  maskers  to  bring 
about  this  resolution.  The  spirit  that  imbues  Nielsen's  opera  is  that  of  Mozart.  It  is  evident 
in  the  setting  and  character  of  the  plot,  heightened  by  the  presence  of  some  saucy  and 
clever  servants.  And  in  the  case  of  both  composers,  comedy  can  quickly  turn  to  very  deep 
feelings  indeed. 

The  overture  is  a  lively  mood-setter,  beginning  with  a  theme  from  the  body  of  the  opera 
that  is  associated  with  the  masquerades  of  the  carnival,  with  dancing  and  joy.  The 
melodies  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  folk  music  and  the  tempo  is  that  of  farce,  though 
the  middle  section  slows  just  a  bit  by  changing  its  meter  to  2/4,  only  returning  to  the 
original  6/8  for  the  rollicking  recapitulation.  (For  concert  performances,  there  is  a  coda, 
marked  Allegro  assai,  that  brings  the  overture  to  a  vigorous  conclusion  triple-/or£e.  In  the 
opera  house,  the  overture  takes  a  cue  from  Don  Giovanni  and  ends  in  a  decrescendo, 
modulating  to  the  key  of  the  first  scene.) 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest 
your  money  these  days.  And 
though  some  sound  very  enticing 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend 
a  great  deal  on  "luck". 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take 
frivolous  chances  with  your 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc- 
tion. The  Living  Trust. 


It  protects  you  or  your 
beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
ment of  your  investments  because 
we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk. 

So  call  us.  Because  your 
money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 
to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  61 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  completed  the  Violin  Concerto  in 
1806,  shortly  before  its  first  perform- 
ance by  Franz  Clement  at  the  Theater- 
an-der-  Wien  in  Vienna  on  23  December 
of  that  year.  Violinist  August  Fries 
played  the  first  movement  only  with  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  at  the 
Boston  Melodeon  on  22  November 
1853,  and  the  first  complete  perform- 
ance in  America  was  given  by  soloist 
Edward  Mollenhauer  with  Theodor 
Eisfeld  and  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  on 
21  December  1861.  The  first  perform- 
ances by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  were  given  in  January  1884:  Louis 
Schmidt,  Jr.,  was  soloist  and  Georg  Henschel  the  conductor.  It  has  also  been  played  at 
BSO  concerts  by  Franz  Kneisel  under  Wilhelm  Gericke  and  Emil  Paur;  by  Franz 
Ondricek  and  Carl  Halir  under  Paur;  by  Willy  Burmester  with  Franz  Kneisel 
conducting;  Lady  Halle,  Fritz  Kreisler,  Hugo  Heermann,  Olive  Mead,  Eugene  Ysaye, 
and  Willy  Hess  with  Gericke;  Hess,  Kreisler,  Anton  Witek,  Albert  Spalding,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist  with  Karl  Muck;  Hess,  Mischa  Elman,  and  Witek  under  Max  Fiedler; 
Witek  with  Ernst  Schmidt;  Jascha  Heifetz  with  Henri  Rabaud;  Kreisler,  Richard 
Bur  gin,  Carl  Flesch,  and  Berl  Senofsky  with  Pierre  Monteux;  Bur  gin,  Joseph  Szigeti, 
Zimbalist,  Heifetz,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Spalding,  and  Ginette  Neveu  with  Serge 
Koussevitzky;  Heifetz,  Isaac  Stern,  Zino  Francescatti,  Wolfgang  Schneiderhan, 
Leonid  Kogan,  and  Erica  Morini  with  Charles  Munch;  Stern,  Menuhin,  and  Joseph 
Silverstein  with  Erich  Leinsdorf;  Stern  with  Max  Rudolf;  Itzhak  Perlman  with 
William  Steinberg;  Francescatti  with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas;  Sidney  Harth  with 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski;  Stern  and  Perlman  with  Seiji  Ozawa;  and  Joseph  Silver- 
stein with  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Ozawa,  and  Kurt  Masur.  The  most  recent  subscription 
performances  were  Perlman  s  with  Ozawa  in  December  1979,  the  most  recent  Tangle- 
wood  performance  Silverstein  s  with  Masur  in  July  1982.  In  addition  to  the  violin 
soloist,  the  score  calls  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  At  the  present  performances,  Henryk  Szeryng 
plays  the  cadenzas  by  Joseph  Joachim. 

Like  Mozart  and  Beethoven  before  him,  Franz  Clement  was  a  prodigy  whose  father 
determined  to  capitalize  as  much  as  possible  on  his  son's  abilities.  The  child's  musical 
talent  was  evident  by  the  time  he  was  four,  he  was  playing  violin  solos  at  five,  and  as  early 
as  11  April  1788,  seven  months  before  his  eighth  birthday,  he  was  playing  public  concerts. 
Spurred  by  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  on  Vienna's  "little  violin-god,"  the  elder  Clement 
saw  fit  to  show  the  boy  off  to  much  of  Europe,  beginning  with  a  three-year  tour  through 
South  Germany  and  Belgium,  continuing  with  a  two-year  stay  in  England,  and  then 
journeying  back  to  Vienna  via  Holland — Amsterdam,  Delft,  Leyden,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht, 
The  Hague,  Haarlem,  and  Dortrecht — Frankfurt-am-Main,  and  Prague. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2:30pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 
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CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241  Perkins  St. 
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Throughout  these  days,  the  boy  carried  with  him  a  leather-bound  volume  onto  which  he 
inscribed  the  words  "Stammbuchfur  Franz  Joseph  Clement,  gewidmet  zum  ewigen 
Andenken  seiner  Reisen.  1789.  M'unchen,  den  31.  August"  ("Album  of  Franz  Joseph 
Clement,  dedicated  to  the  eternal  remembrance  of  his  travels.  1789.  Munich,  31 
August").  In  this  415-page  book  appear  the  signatures  and  best  wishes  of  countless 
aristocrats  and  musicians,  religious,  military,  and  government  officials,  conductors,  music 
directors,  and  composers,  including  J.P.  Salomon  and  Franz  Joseph  Haydn  (who  expressed 
his  admiration  with  a  musical  setting  of  the  words  "Consummatum  est");  the  violinist 
Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  with  whom  Clement  engaged  in  a  sort  of  musical  contest  at  a 
Vienna  concert  on  20  March  1793;  Antonio  Salieri,  arch-rival  to  Mozart  and  teacher  of 
the  young  Schubert;  and,  writing  in  Vienna  in  1794,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  then  "in  the 
service  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Elector  of  Cologne." 

It  is  for  his  somewhat  later  association  with  Beethoven  that  Clement's  name  is  best- 
known.  More  than  just  a  virtuoso  violinist,  he  was  also  an  extremely  able  pianist,  score 
reader,  and  accompanist,  and  from  1802  until  1811  he  was  conductor  and  concertmaster 
at  Vienna's  Theater-an-der-Wien.  He  also  had  a  spectacular  musical  memory,  playing  all 
of  the  original  Fidelio  at  the  piano  without  music  at  the  first  meeting  to  discuss  cuts  and 
revisions  (on  another  occasion  he  startled  Haydn  by  presenting  the  composer  with  a  piano 
reduction  of  The  Creation  written  down  after  several  hearings,  but  without  benefit  of  an 
orchestral  score  and  using  only  the  libretto  as  a  memory  guide).  Clement  was  concert- 
master  for  the  first  public  performance  of  the  Eroica  in  April  1805,  and  it  was  for  him 
that  Beethoven  wrote  the  Violin  Concerto,  heading  the  autograph  manuscript  with  the 
dedication,  "Concerto  par  Clemenza  pour  Clement,  primo  Violino  e  direttore  al  Teatro 
a  vienna  dal  L.  v.  Bthvn  1806."  It  seems  that  Beethoven  completed  the  concerto  barely 
in  time  for  the  premiere  on  23  December  1806,  a  concert  which  also  included  music  of 
Mehul,  Mozart,  Cherubini,  and  Handel:  Clement  reportedly  performed  the  solo  part  "a 
vista,"  at  sight.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  undauntable  violinist  from  interpolating, 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  concerto  (!),  a  piece  of  his  own  played  with  his  instrument 
held  upside  down. 

Opinion  of  the  concerto  was  divided  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  was  not  well  received: 
though  much  of  beauty  was  recognized  in  it,  it  was  also  felt  to  be  lacking  in  continuity  and 
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marred  by  the  "needless  repetition  of  a  few  commonplace  passages"  (thus  Vienna's 
Zeitung  fur  Theater,  Musik  und  Poesie  of  8  January  1807).  In  the  years  following  the 
first  performance,  it  was  heard  only  occasionally,  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  and  the 
concerto  began  to  win  its  place  in  the  repertory  only  after  the  thirteen-year-old  Joseph 
Joachim  played  it  in  London  on  27  May  1844,  Felix  Mendelssohn  conducting;  at  that 
concert,  the  enthusiastic  audience  was  so  taken  with  the  blond  youngster's  performance 
that  the  first  movement  was  several  times  interrupted  by  applause.  (Joachim  left  a  set  of 
cadenzas  for  the  concerto  that  are  sometimes  still  heard  today,  but  those  of  another 
famous  interpreter,  Fritz  Kreisler,  are  more  frequently  used.  Henryk  Szeryng  plays  the 
Joachim  cadenzas  at  the  present  performances.) 

The  immediate  post-premiere  history  of  the  piece  has  mainly  to  do  with  its  publication. 
In  April  1807  the  pianist-turned-publisher  Muzio  Clementi  visited  Beethoven  in  Vienna  to 
secure  the  English  printing  rights  to  a  batch  of  compositions  the  composer  had  recently 
completed.  Besides  the  Violin  Concerto,  these  included  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  and 
Fourth  Symphony,  the  three  Razumovsky  quartets,  and  the  Coriolan  Overture.  At 
dementi's  request,  Beethoven  agreed  also  to  produce  a  piano  version  of  the  Violin 
Concerto,  since  this  would  obviously  appeal  to  a  wider  market.  Clementi  closed  the  deal  a 
happy  businessman,  feeling  that  he  had  gotten  away  cheap  at  a  cost  for  the  whole  lot  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling  (of  which,  incidentally,  Beethoven  received  not  a  penny 
before  the  end  of  1809).  What  Clementi  did  not  know,  however,  was  that  the  composer 
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was  planning  to  offer  this  same  group  of  works,  including  the  piano  arrangement,  to 
several  other  publishing  houses:  within  a  week  of  signing  dementi's  contract  on  20  April 
1807,  Beethoven  had  letters  off  to  Nikolaus  Simrock  in  Bonn  and  Ignaz  Pleyel  in  Paris, 
and  that  June  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Bureau  des  Arts  et  d' Industrie  in  Vienna  as  well. 
It  was  actually  the  last-named  firm  that  was  first  to  print  both  forms  of  the  concerto,  in 
August  1808,  the  violin  version  now  being  dedicated  to  Beethoven's  long-time  friend 
Stephan  von  Breuning  and  the  piano  version  to  Julie  von  Breuning,  the  latter's  wife  of 
several  months,  daughter  of  a  Viennese  physician,  Gerhard  von  Vering,  in  whom 
Beethoven  expressed  confidence,  and  an  excellent  pianist  who,  unfortunately,  died  the 
following  March,  dementi's  London  editions  of  the  concerto  did  not  appear  until  the  late 
summer  of  1810.* 

The  works  Beethoven  finished  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Fourth 
Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  completed  rather  rapidly 
by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original  version  of  Fidelio,  which 


*  Regarding  the  piano  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Concerto,  just  a  word.  It  seems  clear  that 
Beethoven  agreed  to  dementi's  suggestion  simply  because  it  might  mean  good  business,  and  in 
making  the  arrangement  he  simply  added  some  left-hand  chords  and  figurations  to  a  right-hand 
part  which  adds  a  minimal  but  necessary  amount  of  embellishment  to  the  original  violin  line. 
Musically,  the  result  is  not  convincing:  though  a  certain  lack  of  exclusively  idiomatic  violin  writing 
allows  for  a  reasonable  transfer  of  the  solo  part  to  the  piano,  the  result  is  hardly  pianistic  and  the 
wonderful  sound  contrast  between  solo  violin  and  orchestra  is  lost.  The  piano  part  sounds  particu- 
larly weak,  too,  given  the  four  pianistic  cadenzas  Beethoven  has  provided  for  this  version  of  the 
work:  a  startlingly  obtrusive  one  in  the  first  movement  (featuring  a  prominent  dialogue  between 
soloist  and  obbligato  timpani!),  one  connecting  the  Larghetto  and  rondo  (which  at  least  gives  us 
some  idea  of  what  Beethoven  wanted  at  this  point),  and  two  in  the  finale  (the  first  again  somewhat 
obtrusive,  and  heard  before  the  second  statement  of  the  rondo  theme,  the  last  in  the  expected  place 
near  the  close  of  the  movement). 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests.  -  ■ 
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had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The  most  important  orchestral 
work  Beethoven  had  completed  before  this  time  was  the  Eroica,  in  which  he  had 
overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  language  reflecting  both  his  own 
inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and  also  his  awareness  of  the  political 
atmosphere  around  him.  The  next  big  orchestral  work  to  embody  this  "heroic"  style 
would  be  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  had  begun  to  germinate  in  1804,  was  worked  out 
mainly  in  1807,  and  was  completed  in  1808.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  more  relaxed  sort  of 
expression  began  to  emerge,  incorporating  a  heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  more  broadly 
lyric  element,  and  a  more  spacious  approach  to  musical  architecture.  The  Violin  Concer- 
to, the  Fourth  Symphony,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  characteristics,  but 
it  is  important  to  realize  that  these  works,  though  completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not 
represent  a  unilateral  change  of  direction  in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather, 
the  emergence  of  a  particular  element  which  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for 
the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two 
aspects — lyric  and  heroic — of  Beethoven's  musical  expresson  are  not  entirely  separable  is 
evident  also  in  the  fact  that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  Pastoral  symphonies  appear  in 
the  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04,  and  that  these  two  very  different  symphonies — the 
one  strongly  assertive,  the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed  until 
1808,  two  years  after  the  Violin  Concerto. 

The  prevailing  lyricism  and  restraint  of  Beethoven's  concerto  doubtless  reflect  some- 
thing of  Franz  Clement's  particular  abilities  as  a  violinist.  By  all  reports,  Clement's 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  intonation  no  less  than  perfect,  but  he  was  most 
highly  regarded  for  his  "gracefulness  and  tenderness  of  expression,"  for  the  "indescriba- 
ble delicacy,  neatness,  and  elegance"  of  his  playing.  Gracefulness,  delicacy,  elegance,  and 
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clean  intonation  are  certainly  called  for  in  the  soloist's  first-movement  entrance,  which 
encompasses  nearly  the  entire  practical  range  of  the  violin  and  rises  poetically  to  a  high  D 
two  octaves  above  the  staff.  This  sort  of  exposed  writing  in  the  upper  register  is  more 
indicative  than  anything  else  of  what  the  solo  part  in  this  concerto  is  about;  very  often, 
gentle  passage  work  will  give  way  to  an  extended  trill  on  a  single  or  successive  notes.  The 
first  movement's  accompanimental  figurations  and  the  meditative  commentary  of  the 
second  speak  the  same  language.  Only  in  the  finale  does  the  music  become  more  extro- 
vert, but  even  there  the  determining  factor  is  more  in  the  nature  of  good  humor  than  of 
overt  virtuosity.  But  all  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  Beethoven's  concerto  is  lacking  in  the 
virtuoso  element,  something  which  we  may  claim  to  hear  more  readily  in,  say,  the  violin 
concertos  by  Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky,  both  of  which  have  more  virtuosity  written  into 
the  notes  on  the  page,  and  which  may  seem  bigger  or  grander  simply  because  of  their 
later-nineteenth-century,  more  romantically  extrovert  musical  language.  In  fact,  an 
inferior  violinist  will  get  by  less  readily  in  the  Beethoven  concerto  than  in  any  of  the  later 
ones;  the  most  significant  demand  this  piece  places  upon  the  performer  is  the  need  for 
utmost  musicality  of  expression,  virtuosity  of  a  special,  absolutely  crucial  sort. 
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The  first  movement  begins  with  one  of  the  most  novel  strokes  in  all  of  music:  four 
isolated  quarter-notes  on  the  drum  usher  in  the  opening  theme,  the  first  phrase  sounding 
dolce  in  the  winds  and  offering  as  much  melody  in  the  space  of  eight  measures  as  one 
might  wish.  Then  the  drumbeat  figure  returns,  heard  now  in  the  violins  on  an  ambiguous 
pitch  and  leading  to  two  important  transitional  ideas:  a  simple  ascending  scale  heard  over 
quiet  string  tremolos,  and  then  a  fierce,  fortissimo  outburst  which  grows  from  those 
tremolos  and  which  adds  a  new,  more  pointed  character  to  the  music  heard  thus  far.  For 
now,  however,  this  is  subdued  and  leads  quietly  to  the  second  theme,  another  simple, 
melodic  strain  in  the  winds,  closely  related  to  the  opening  idea  and  to  which  the  drum- 
stroke  figure  in  the  violins  adds  an  ominous  undercurrent.  This  is  restated  by  the  violins, 
the  drumbeat  idea  continuing  in  brass  and  timpani,  the  lower  strings  adding  an  accompa- 
nimental  triplet  figuration.  This  grows  into  a  broadly  majestic  closing  idea  for  full 
orchestra,  again  closely  related  in  contour  and  rhythm  to  the  principal  tunes  heard  earlier, 
and  we  are  finally  ready  for  the  entrance  of  the  violin  soloist. 

All  of  this  is  detailed  here  at  some  length  because  an  appreciation  of  the  first  move- 
ment's length,  flow,  and  musical  argument  is  tied  to  an  awareness  of  the  individual 
thematic  materials.  The  length  of  the  movement  grows  from  its  duality  of  character:  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  those  rhythmic  drumbeats,  which  provide  a  sense  of  pulse  and  an 
occasionally  martial  atmosphere,  on  the  other  the  tuneful,  melodic  flow  of  the  thematic 
ideas,  against  which  the  drumbeat  figure  can  stand  in  dark  relief.  The  lyricism  of  the 
thematic  ideas  and  the  gentle  string  figurations  introduced  into  the  second  theme  provide 
the  basis  for  most  of  what  the  soloist  will  do  throughout  the  movement,  and  it  is  worth 
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noting  that  when  the  soloist  gives  out  the  second  theme,  the  drumbeat  undercurrent  is 
conspicuously  absent  and  the  lyric  element  is  stressed. 

The  soloist's  thematic  exposition  closes  with  a  series  of  extended  trills,  against  which 
the  drumbeat  figure  is  subtly  reintroduced.  But  now,  to  reinforce  the  dark-light/rhythmic- 
melodic  contrast,  Beethoven  takes  things  a  step  beyond  the  "normal"  double  exposition  of 
a  classical  concerto.  The  fortissimo  transitional  idea,  held  in  reserve  since  its  initial  occur- 
rence, brings  back  yet  another  restatement  of  the  second  theme,  the  drumbeat  idea  quite 
prominent  through  the  full  orchestral  texture.  This  continues  as  it  had  originally  into  the 
majestic  closing  idea  for  full  orchestra,  which  only  now  prepares  the  development  section 
with  a  modulation  into  C  major.  The  soloist  resumes  with  a  passage  paralleling  the  original 
earlier  entrance,  and  the  music  again  takes  on  a  predominantly  lyric  cast,  the  develop- 
ment's central  G  minor  episode  allowing  the  tender,  gentle  sort  of  musical  expression  for 
which  Franz  Clement  was  known.  The  recapitulation  brings  a  forceful,  sweeping  statement 
of  the  main  theme  for  full  orchestra.  Once  again  the  drumbeats  are  absent  from  the 
second  theme,  but  it  is  the  fortissimo  transitional  idea  that  prepares  us  for  the  soloist's 
cadenza,  following  which  a  hushed  reappearance  of  the  second  theme  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  slow  movement,  in  which  flute  and  trumpets  are  silent,  is  a  contemplative  set  of 
variations  on  an  almost  motionless  theme  first  stated  by  muted  strings.  The  solo  violinist 
adds  tender  commentary  in  the  first  variation  (the  theme  beginning  in  the  horns,  then 
taken  by  the  clarinet),  and  then  in  the  second,  with  the  theme  entrusted  to  solo  bassoon. 
Now  the  strings  have  a  restatement,  with  punctuation  from  the  winds,  and  then  the  soloist 
reenters  to  reflect  upon  and  reinterpret  what  has  been  heard,  its  full  mid-  and  upper- 
registral  tone  sounding  brightly  over  the  orchestral  string  accompaniment.  Yet  another 
variation  is  shared  by  soloist  and  plucked  strings,  but  when  the  horns  suggest  still  another 
beginning,  the  strings,  now  unmuted  and  forte,  refute  the  notion.  The  soloist  responds  with 
a  trill  and  improvises  a  bridge  into  the  closing  rondo.  The  music  of  this  movement  is 
mainly  down-to-earth  and  humorous,  providing  ample  contrast  to  the  repose  of  the 
Larghetto;  among  its  happy  touches  are  the  outdoorsy  fanfares  which  connect  the  two 
main  themes  and,  just  before  the  return  of  these  fanfares  later  in  the  movement,  the  only 
pizzicato  notes  asked  of  the  soloist  in  the  course  of  the  entire  concerto.  These  fanfares  also 
serve  energetically  to  introduce  the  cadenza,  after  which  another  extended  trill  by  the 
soloist  brings  a  quiet  restatement  of  the  rondo  theme  in  an  extraordinarily  distant  key 
(A-flat)  and  then  the  brilliant  and  boisterous  final  pages,  the  solo  violinist  keeping  pace 
with  the  orchestra  to  the  very  end. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Carl  Nielsen 

Symphony  No.  5,  Opus  50 

Carl  August  Nielsen  was  born  in 
Sortelung,  near  Norre  Lyndelse  on  the 
island  ofFunen,  Denmark,  on  9  Jufie 
1865  and  died  in  Copenhagen  on 
3  October  1931.  He  began  his  Fifth 
Symphony  in  1920,  completing  it  on 
15  January  1922  and  conducting  the 
first  performance  in  Copenhagen  just  a 
week  later,  on  24  January  1922.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  Vera  and  Carl 
Johan  Michaelsen.  The  American  pre- 
miere took  place  in  Washington,  D.C., 
when  Erik  Tuxen  conducted  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
3  January  1951.  The  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony performances  were  led  by 
Charles  Munch  on  6  and  7  November 
1953.  Sixten  Ehrling  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  have  also  conducted  the  work  here, 
the  latter  most  recently  in  December  1970  and  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  August 
1971.  The  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  tam- 
bourine, triangle,  cymbals,  celesta,  and  strings. 

There  have  been  many  studies  of  the  aftereffects  of  World  War  I  on  the  politics, 
economics,  and  social  life  of  Europe,  and  at  least  one  distinguished  work  on  the  literary 
reaction  to  the  war  in  Paul  Fussell's  The  Great  War  and  Modern  Memory.  A  similar 
investigation  into  the  war's  impact  on  music  would  be  most  enlightening,  though,  so  far  as 
I  know,  no  one  has  yet  undertaken  it.  When  such  a  study  comes  to  be  written,  Nielsen's 
Fifth  Symphony,  arguably  his  finest  achievement,  will  have  to  take  a  central  position  in 
the  discussion.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  years  1914-16 — that  is,  actually 
during  the  conflict — bears  the  subtitle  The  Inextinguishable',  the  score  surges  with  the 
force  of  biological  life,  expressing  the  composer's  confidence  in  its  power  to  survive.  The 
Fifth  Symphony  proved  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  challenges.  He  found  that  the  work  took 
shape  in  just  two  movements,  the  first  expressing  a  crisis  in  the  conflict  between  construc- 
tive and  destructive  forces,  the  second  arising  out  of  the  ashes,  as  it  were,  to  build 
ultimately  to  an  irresistible  affirmation.  This  short  description  sounds  distinctly  program- 
matic, and  one  might  expect  an  overt  clue  from  the  composer  in  the  form  of  a  title  or 
nickname  from  the  composer  himself.  Yet  except  for  his  First  Symphony,  composed  some 
thirty  years  earlier,  the  Fifth  is  the  only  Nielsen  symphony  that  lacks  any  sort  of  title.  Its 
inherent  conflict  and  resolution  are  to  be  found  in  the  music  itself — in  the  themes,  the 
instrumental  treatment,  and  especially  in  the  opposition  of  keys. 

Most  discussions  of  Nielsen's  music  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  the  question  of  "progres- 
sive tonality,"  the  practice  of  ending  a  work  in  a  key  different  from  that  of  the  beginning. 
Nielsen  did  this  frequently;  other  composers  of  his  time,  Mahler  among  them,  used  the 
procedure  on  occasion.  Of  course,  any  rank  incompetent  can  end  in  the  wrong  key;  what 
is  important  about  Nielsen's  use  of  the  procedure  is  that  he  makes  the  "wrong"  key  the 
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right  one,  by  means  of  a  sustained  conflict  between  keys  which  finally  makes  the 
concluding  tonality  inevitable,  so  that  the  final  establishment  of  the  "victorious"  key  can 
bring  with  it  a  rush  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  massive  struggle  of  the  first  movement  is  the  musical  one  of  keys  and  their 
affirmation.  In  simplest  terms,  the  movement  begins  in  F,  moves  gradually  to  C,  and  finally 
concludes  with  a  powerful  section  in  G  that  dies  away  with  haunting  recollections  of  the 
opening.  The  simplicity  of  this  plan  can  be  illustrated  by  means  of  a  diagram  of  the  "circle 
of  fifths,"  a  visual  representation  of  the  twelve  major  keys  arranged  so  that  each  is  placed 
between  the  tonalities  most  closely  related,  one  a  fifth  higher,  the  other  a  fifth  lower.  (It 
also  happens  to  indicate  the  progressive  key  signatures:  C  major  has  neither  sharps  nor 
flats,  but  as  you  move  away  in  a  clockwise  direction,  each  key  adds  one  sharp  to  the 
preceding;  moving  counterclockwise  from  C  adds  one  flat  at  each  step).  The  diagram 
indicates  two  stages  of  progression — from  F  to  C,  and  from  C  to  G.  It  all  appears  very 
simple  and  straightforward  (though  quite  unlike  the  harmonic  plan  of  a  classical 
symphony!). 


But  the  drama  in  this  music  comes  from  the  fact  that  each  new  key  must  be  hard-won 
against  forces  that  seem  determined  to  collapse  nihilistically  back  to  the  beginning. 
Repetitive  ostinatos  try  to  hold  back  progress;  individual  instruments  take  on  a  dramatic 
role  and  seem  intent  on  combating  the  entire  orchestra — most  notably  the  side  drum  at 
the  climax  of  the  movement.  Harmonically,  too,  the  first  movement  keeps  getting  hung  up 
on  F  or  on  a  polarity  of  D  and  A-flat,  two  keys  which  are  the  same  distance  away  from  F  in 
opposite  directions,  and  tend  to  collapse  back  into  it. 


The  first  movement  opens  with  a  soft  tremolo  in  the  violas  on  the  pitches  C  and  A  (a 
minor  third),  against  which  two  bassoons  sing  an  elegiac  song  that  hints  at  several  different 
keys  without  making  clear  which  one  is  to  be  considered  the  true  starting  point.  A  minor, 
D  minor,  C  major,  and  F  major  are  all  possible.  Suddenly  the  bassoons  race  down  the  scale 
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in  an  apparently  unrelated  key  and  the  startled  violas  must  begin  their  tremolo  again.  Now 
horns  and  flutes  begin  a  dialogue  of  competing  keys,  D  major  against  C  major  (with 
clarinets  taking  over  from  the  horns),  and  only  after  the  violas  put  a  hush  to  their 
whispered  argument  by  breaking  out  of  the  steady  tremolo  for  an  instant  do  the  muted 
strings  enter.  The  violins  sing  a  significant  melody  that  begins  with  repeated  statements  of 
a  minor  third  (the  same  interval  that  the  violas  had  played  in  their  tremolo,  though  now  on 
different  pitches).  And  underneath  them  the  basses  provide  the  first  solidly  established  key 
of  the  piece,  F  major.  The  violin  melody  grows  like  something  organic  until  it  freezes  on  a 
high  G,  which,  despite  chattering  repetitions,  it  is  unable  to  dislodge.  A  new  tremolo  in  the 
clarinet  initiates  another  stage  of  the  argument  with  a  falling  figure  in  the  woodwinds  and 
an  ostinato  D-F-D  (a  minor  third  again)  starting  in  the  violins.  At  the  sudden  entry  of  the 
side  drum,  playing  a  traditional  military  march  figure,  the  violin  ostinato  moves  to  the 
timpani  and  lower  strings,  where  it  continues  single-mindedly,  barbarously,  for  fifty-four 
measures.  Until  it  is  dislodged,  no  progress  is  possible;  the  other  instruments  attempt,  with 
increasingly  hysterical  shrieks  and  ostinatos  of  their  own,  to  move  away  from  this  brutal 
scene.  Finally  the  massed  efforts  prevail,  the  ostinato  gets  softer  and  softer  and  finally 
drops  out  entirely,  and  the  cellos  establish  a  low  C  and  the  new  key  area  (Tranquillo).  The 
bassoons  repeat  the  theme  we  heard  them  play  at  the  very  beginning  (now  doubled  by 
horns),  but  this  time  the  harmonic  context  puts  it  firmly  in  C.  We  might  suspect  that  this  is 
a  recapitulation,  but  it  is  really  more  like  the  gathering  of  forces  for  a  new  assault. 

A  new  phase  of  progress  begins  as  the  side  drum  returns  with  its  familiar  figure,  and  the 
cellos  try  to  move  up  the  scale  in  order  to  establish  further  progress.  From  C  they  move, 
generally  by  half-steps,  up  as  far  as  G-flat  but  find  themselves  unable  to  go  further.  They 
keep  striking  the  G-flat  with  emphasis,  but  further  progress  is  blocked.  The  oboe  tries  a 
variant  of  the  little  running  figure  with  which  the  violas  broke  away  from  their  ostinato 
back  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  Here  it  is  particularly  significant  because  it  runs 
between  D  and  A-flat,  the  two  balanced  keys  that  threaten  to  collapse  right  back  to  F.  The 
celesta  enters  with  a  fixation  on  D,  which  it  repeats  in  crisp,  staccato  attacks.  The  clarinet 
tries  at  its  wildest  to  move  farther  afield,  and  the  violins  join  the  celesta  in  its  monomania. 
The  keys  of  D  and  A-flat  are  hinted  at  simultaneously  in  different  sections  of  the 
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orchestra,  but  gradually  D  wins  out  and  leads  to  a  richly  lyric  melody  in  G  major,  Adagio 
non  troppo.  This  builds  to  a  bright,  climactic  statement  in  B  major  (as  far  from  F  as  it  is 
possible  to  go)  before  settling  back  to  the  warmth  of  G  major. 

Yet  the  drama  is  not  over.  Flutes  and  clarinets  suddenly  interject  the  running  "break- 
away" figure  as  if  in  warning.  The  tonality  veers  back  toward  F,  and  as  the  brass  continue 
playing  the  new  lyrical  theme,  an  urgent  dialogue  develops  between  woodwinds  above  and 
strings  below,  attacking  with  ever  greater  determination.  Eventually  the  side  drum  joins  in 
with  frenzy,  culminating  in  an  improvised  cadenza  in  which  the  composer  instructs  the 
drummer  to  play  "as  if  at  all  costs  he  wanted  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  orchestra."  But 
the  trumpets  have  already  begun  taking  over  the  drum  rhythm  with  reiterations  of  D, 
which  will  ultimately  become  the  dominant  bringing  in  a  massive  G  major  statement  in  the 
full  orchestra  that  utterly  swallows  up  the  drum's  savagery.  A  clarinet  cadenza,  sounding 
very  distant,  recalls  the  "break-away"  figure  in  more  expressive  guise  and  dies  away  over 
the  vanishing  sound  of  the  side  drum. 

The  second  and  last  movement  becomes  a  powerful  effort  at  growth  and  renewal.  The 
key  of  F,  which  opened  the  symphony  and  threatened  collapse  so  often  in  the  first 
movement,  remains  a  threat  in  the  finale,  especially  through  the  keys  of  D  and  A-flat, 
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Autograph  of  the  opening  of  Nielsen's  Fifth  Symphony 
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which,  as  before,  seem  allied  with  it.  Nielsen  begins  as  far  from  F  as  he  possibly  can,  in  the 
key  of  B  major,  directly  opposite  to  F  on  the  circle  of  fifths.  The  opening  of  the  Allegro  is 
vigorous  and  vital,  with  a  kind  of  revolving  theme  that  climbs  vigorously  as  it  runs.  The 
stability  of  B  is  compromised,  though,  by  the  constant  presence  (in  the  flutes  and  clarinets) 
of  the  note  E,  which  wants  to  pull  the  tonality  around  toward  A,  which  it  does  rather 
quickly,  thus  weakening  B  major  as  a  force  of  opposition  to  F. 

A  new  melody,  much  more  relaxed  in  character,  begins  in  the  oboe  and  continues  in 
violins,  then  in  cellos  and  basses.  A  general  pause  leads  to  a  lengthy  passage  of  harmonic 
instability.  Hints  of  returns  to  B  major  are  undermined  by  references  to  A-flat  and  D — 
precisely  the  keys  that  threatened  collapse  to  F  in  the  first  movement.  Eventually  the 
issue  presents  itself  directly  in  a  passage  wherein  the  woodwinds  play  in  D  and  the  strings 
in  A-flat,  each  section  alternating  with  metronomic  reiterations  of  the  two  contrasted 
pitches.  Gradually  the  collapse  occurs  and  the  violins  begin  a  fugue  (Presto)  in  F  minor 
which  seems  again  to  be  stuck  helplessly  despite  the  intermittent  attempts  of  the  clarinets 
to  dislodge  it  with  wild  shrieks.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  fugue  written  by  the  mediocre  hacks 
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of  whom  the  Germans  used  to  say, 

Wenn  der  Komponist  nicht  weiter  kann, 
fangt  er  mit  seiner  Fuge  an. 


When  the  composer  is  at  a  loss, 
he  starts  a  fugue. 


The  very  hopelessness  of  this  fugue  is  precisely  what  gives  it  its  particular  expressive 
quality.  Though  the  full  orchestra  builds  to  a  frenzy  in  its  attempt  to  escape  from  the  key 
of  F,  it  collapses  onto  D-flat,  still  within  F's  realm.  Now  a  new  attempt  in  the  form  of  a 
quite  different  fugue,  a  lyrical  and  thoughtful  one  (Andante  un  poco  tranquillo),  begins  in 
the  muted  strings,  the  subject  based  on  the  principal  theme  of  the  second  movement.  The 
progressive  entries  are  in  F,  A-flat,  E-flat,  and  C,  to  which  we  eventually  manage  a 
modulation.  Further  development  leads  around  to  B  and  a  restatement  of  the  opening  of 
the  movement  (thus  suggesting  the  recapitulation  of  a  traditional  sonata  form),  though 
once  again  the  B  proves  itself  unstable  because  the  continuing  presence  of  E  in  the  chord 
still  tends  to  drive  it  toward  A,  where  it  soon  seems  to  be  headed. 

Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  avoid  another  repetition  of  the  entire  cycle  of  collapse 
back  toward  F,  even  from  the  most  distant  key  of  B,  which  keeps  breaking  down  into  A, 
which  (as  both  movements  demonstrate)  is  not  far  from  F.  Perhaps  another  key  can  be 
found  which  will  supply  the  necessary  architectural  balance  and  explain  the  other 
relationships  of  the  symphony.  The  key  of  A,  which  keeps  taking  over  from  B  major, 
should  be  destroyed,  perhaps  by  its  diametrical  opposite.  The  original  (and  perpetual!)  key 
of  F  needs  to  made  unstable,  just  as  B  is;  since  B  major  wants  to  go  to  A,  perhaps  a  sense 
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The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
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of  resolution  could  be  found  to  the  key  that  bears  the  same  relationship  to  F  that  A  bears 
to  B.  The  move  up  a  major  third  from  the  G  major  at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  to  the 
B  major  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  should  be  mirrored  with  a  major  third  downward 
from  G.  As  the  diagrams  below  indicate,  all  of  these  desirable  qualities  can  be  found  in  the 
same  key:  E-flat,  the  key  opposite  to  A,  two  steps  counterclockwise  from  F  (as  A  is  two 
steps  counterclockwise  from  B),  and  a  major  third  down  from  G. 


All  of  this  rather  heady  theoretical  discussion  is  by  way  of  explaining  Nielsen's  striking 
and  most  unusual  procedure  here:  he  prepares  an  elaborate  and  powerfully  affirmative 
resolution  into  E-flat  major,  a  key  that  we  have  hardly  touched  on  anywhere  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  symphony  (though  once  we  know  where  all  of  this  activity  is  going  to  end,  it  is 
possible  to  find  many  adumbrations  of  this  solution,  from  as  early  as  the  opening  bassoon 
duet  in  the  first  movement!). 

This  powerful  close,  at  once  unexpected  and  logical,  is  a  splendid  example  of  an  original 
musical  architecture  creating  a  dramatic  effect  entirely  with  musical  means.  In  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  Nielsen,  like  Beethoven,  created  excitement  and  meaning  from  the  most 
abstract  relationships  inherent  in  the  musical  material  itself.  Yet  the  listener  need  not 
know  the  circle  of  fifths  nor  identify  the  various  keys  for  the  music  to  make  its  effect,  just 
as  a  viewer  need  not  be  able  to  calculate  the  stresses  involved  in  the  construction  of  a 
cathedral  in  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Gothic  architecture.  Still,  some  familiarity  with 
the  technical  problems,  whether  in  the  construction  of  a  cathedral  or  the  composition  of  a 
symphony,  may  bring  a  small  degree  of  further  appreciation  of  the  artist's  achievement — 
after  the  work  itself  has  been  experienced  directly. 

The  foregoing  explanation  has  been  considerably  more  technical  than  I  normally 
choose  to  write,  though  I  hope  the  rather  unusual  nature  of  Nielsen's  work  justifies  the 
procedure.  If  this  is  your  first  encounter  with  Nielsen's  Fifth,  please  feel  free  to  forget  all 
of  the  foregoing  until  a  later  time — or  permanently,  if  you  prefer.  Even  if  you  know  the 
symphony  well  and  have  managed  to  get  this  far,  please  put  the  program  book  down  now, 
and  just  listen! 

— S.L. 
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The  best  study  of  Nielsen's  symphonic  work  is  still  Robert  Simpson's  Carl  Nielsen, 
Symphonist,  1865-1931  (originally  published  in  1952,  now  available  in  a  1979  revision 
from  Taplinger).  Hugh  Ottaway's  contribution  on  Nielsen  to  Simpson's  symposium  The 
Symphony  (Penguin  paperback)  is  also  worth  looking  at.  The  composer  himself  wrote  a 
biographical  account  of  his  early  years.  An  English  translation  of  his  essay  on  "Words, 
Music,  and  Programme  Music"  is  to  be  found  in  the  short  collection  Living  Music 
published  by  the  Danish  music  publisher  Wilhelm  Hansen  Musik-Forlag.  The  Maskarade 
Overture  is  not  available  separately  on  record  with  its  concert  ending,  though  it  can  be 
heard  in  the  form  that  it  takes  in  the  opera  house  in  a  spirited  recording  of  the  entire 
opera  by  the  Danish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  under  the  direction  of  John 
Frandsen,  with  soloists  including  lb  Hansen,  Tonny  Landy,  Mogens  Schmidt  Johansen, 
Edith  Brodersen,  and  Aage  Haugland  on  the  imported  Unicorn  label  (available  at  stores 
that  carry  foreign  imports);  in  addition  to  the  three-disc  recording  of  the  entire  opera, 
there  is  also  a  one-disc  selection  of  excerpts  that  includes  the  overture. 

Nielsen's  symphonies  are  hard  to  find  individually  these  days.  Nonesuch  has  unaccoun- 
tably deleted  a  splendid  recording  of  Nielsen's  Fifth  by  Jascha  Horenstein  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra.  That  leaves  only  the  complete  sets;  singly  the  Fifth  is  available  only 
on  the  imported  Unicorn  label  (which  has  all  six  symphonies  on  separate  discs  with  Ole 
Schmidt  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra).  Easier  to  find,  and  on  a  bargain- 
priced  label  too,  are  two  boxes  of  three  discs  each  with  Symphonies  1-3  (plus  the 
Bohemian- Danish  Folk  Melody  and  the  Helios  Overture,  Opus  17)  and  Symphonies  4-6 
(plus  Pan  and  Syrinx,  Opus  49)  respectively,  with  Herbert  Blomstedt  conducting  the 
Danish  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra. 

— S.L. 

The  standard  biography  of  Beethoven  is  the  nineteenth-century  one  by  Thayer,  revised 
and  edited  by  Elliot  Forbes  for  Princeton  University  Press  and  available  in  paperback. 
Maynard  Solomon's  recent  biography  of  the  composer  is  thorough,  interesting,  and 
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''WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5 :00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 
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Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 
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provocative,  with  an  excellent  bibliography  (Schirmer  paperback).  Donald  Francis 
Tovey's  essay  on  the  Violin  Concerto  is  excellent  and  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  University  paperback).  Henryk  Szeryng  has  recorded  the 
Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  (with  Joseph  Joachim's  modest  and  poetic  cadenzas)  in  an 
excellent  performance  with  Bernard  Haitink  and  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw  (Philips, 
but  marked  for  deletion  in  the  current  Schwann  catalog!).  Other  recommended  recordings 
include  David  Oistrakh  with  Andre  Cluytens  and  the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra 
(Angel;  using  the  Fritz  Kreisler  cadenzas);  Nathan  Milstein  with  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel);  Anne-Sophie  Mutter  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon);  and  Itzhak  Perlman  with  Carlo  Maria 
Giulini  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel).  Bruno  Walter  and  the  Columbia  Sym- 
phony provide  a  wonderful  orchestral  framework  for  the  not  entirely  reliable  playing  of 
Zino  Francescatti  (Odyssey);  better  to  seek  out  Walter's  historic  1932  account  with 
Joseph  Szigeti  (available  in  a  six-record  Szigeti  set  from  Columbia).  At  its  budget  price,  the 
poetic  and  flexible  performance  by  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Wilhelm  Furtw angler,  and  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  not  only  the  best  value,  but  even  worth  picking  up  if  you've 
already  got  another,  more  modern-sounding  recording  (Seraphim).  The  somewhat  driven 
but  still  impressive  performance  by  Jascha  Heifetz,  Arturo  Toscanini,  and  the  NBC 
Symphony  is  another  important  historic  document  (RCA);  Heifetz  recorded  the  concerto 
again  later  with  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony  (RCA).  For  those  curious  about 
the  piano  version  of  the  concerto,  Daniel  Barenboim  has  recorded  it  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  for  Deutsche  Grammophon. 

— M.M. 
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Handsomely 
restored  townhouse 
apartments  and  condominiums 
recreate  the  elegance  of  historic  Boston. 

GOLDWEITZ  &  COMPANY 

267-8000 
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of  recipes  get  your 
copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 
$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully-tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  stafX  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with 
captioned  photographs  of  BSO  personalities 
and  historic  events,  including  the  BSO  One 
Hundredth  Birthday  celebration. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
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COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


Please  send 
cookbook  to: 


copies  of  the 


teL# 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books®  $18.95 

Mass.  residents  add 
5%  sales  tax 

Postage  &  handling 
$2  per  book* 

Total 


$. 


♦Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook 
office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


Account  # 


Signature 


Exp.  date 
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Andrew  Davis 


Andrew  Davis,  music  director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  conductors  of  his  generation. 
I  Since  his  auspicious  North  American  debuts  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland  in  1974,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Toronto  Symphony  in 
1975,  Mr.  Davis  has  appeared  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles. 
This  season  he  tours  the  American  South  with 
the  Toronto  Symphony  and  makes  guest 
appearances  with  the  orchestras  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  Europe,  his  engagements 
.include  the  London  Philharmonia  and  the 
jStockholm  Philharmonic.  In  1982-83,  Mr. 
•'Davis  spent  two  weeks  each  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  conducting 
Der  Rosenkavalier,  toured  Europe  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  and  appeared  with  the 
Philharmonia,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the 
BBC  of  London.  Other  recent  European 
appearances  have  included  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Vienna  Symphony.  A  fixture  with  many 
international  summer  festivals,  Andrew  Davis 
has  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh,  Berlin, 
Tangle  wood,  and  Glyndebourne  festivals. 

■u      Born  in  1944  in  Hertfordshire,  England, 
Andrew  Davis  studied  at  Kings  College, 


Cambridge,  where  he  was  Organ  Scholar  from 
1963  to  1967  and  where  his  talent  for  con- 
ducting first  became  apparent.  After  a  year 
studying  with  Franco  Ferrara  in  Rome,  he 
worked  extensively  as  a  keyboard  player,  nota- 
bly with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  with  whom  he  made  many  recordings. 
In  October  1970,  Mr.  Davis  took  over  for  an 
indisposed  colleague,  leading  Janacek's 
Glagolitic  Mass  with  the  BBC  Symphony  to 
unanimous  critical  and  public  acclaim.  He 
then  spent  two  years  with  the  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Glasgow  and  in  1973 
was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the  New 
Philharmonia  Orchestra.  In  the  same  year,  his 
international  career  began  with  a  tour  of  the 
Far  East  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
and  the  first  of  many  visits  to  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. Since  then,  he  has  undertaken 
three  overseas  tours  with  the  New  Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. 

Andrew  Davis  records  exclusively  for  CBS 
Records  and  has  to  his  credit  a  large  number 
of  discs  in  an  extensive  repertoire  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  and  the  British  orchestras. 
In  November  1978  he  was  awarded  two 
Grands  Prix  du  Disque  (orchestral  and  lyric) 
for  his  recording  of  Maurice  Durufle's 
Requiem  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Davis  has  returned  to  conduct  the  BSO  on 
several  occasions  both  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
at  Tanglewood  since  his  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony appearances  in  1976,  most  recently  for 
two  programs  at  Tanglewood  in  1981.  On  one 
of  those  programs,  he  collaborated  with  this 
week's  soloist,  Henryk  Szeryng,  in  a  perform- 
ance of  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto. 


II 
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mm  MUSIC  PLAYING.*.* 

OSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish,  pianist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  O 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  o 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER  FORM: 

There  are  still  good  seats 


season.  \fcu  may  become  a 
subscriber  by  indicating  your 
Choice  of  location  and  pnce 
and  by  r etumrng  this  form  to: 
New  Subscriber,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115- 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES: 

$2100,  $18.00. 
The  2  prices  listed:  are  for 
both  orchestra  &  balcony 
For  further  information,  call 
(617)  286-1492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

Name. 
City 


Day  Phone. 


.Address. 


State. 


Zip  Code. 


Evening  Phone. 


Henryk  Szeryng 


Celebrating  his  Golden  Jubilee  of  fifty  years  on 
the  stage  in  1983,  Henryk  Szeryng,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  violin  virtuosos,  is  also  a  dis- 
tinguished educator,  diplomat,  and  human- 
itarian. Mr.  Szeryng  appears  annually  with  the 
{leading  orchestras  and  in  recital  in  the  major 
I  music  centers  of  four  continents.  His  1983-84 
j  tour  of  North  America  includes  three  separate 
i  i appearances  in  New  York  City:  in  August  he 
i  appeared  at  the  Mostly  Mozart  Festival,  he 
(returned  in  late  September  for  performances 
ijwith  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1984  he  gives  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital. 
I  IMr.  Szeryng  also  appears  this  season  with  the 
I  orchestras  of  Chicago  (at  the  Ravinia  Festival), 

Philadelphia  (at  the  Mann  Music  Center), 
II Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Denver,  and 
t  ''Houston.  A  regular  performer  at  leading  world 
(music  festivals,  he  appeared  in  1982-83  at  the 
!  festivals  of  Vienna,  Salzburg,  Prades,  Chiches- 
|ter,  and  Monte  Carlo,  where  a  special  festival 
was  arranged  to  celebrate  his  Golden  Jubilee. 
During  1983,  Mr.  Szeryng  tours  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  North  and 
South  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  he  gives  performances  in  London,  Lisbon, 
Paris,  Jerusalem,  and  many  other  places.  Mr. 
Szeryng's  repertoire  embraces  the  entire  violin 
literature  from  Vivaldi  to  the  present;  numer- 
ous contemporary  works  have  been  dedicated 


to  him  by  composers  such  as  Carlos  Chavez, 
Benjamin  Lees,  Jean  Martinon,  Camargo 
Guarnieri,  Xavier  Montsalvatge,  Manuel 
Ponce,  Roman  Haubenstock-Ramati,  and 
other  Mexican  composers.  In  recognition  of 
his  world-wide  promotion  of  Mexican  music 
and  culture,  Henryk  Szeryng  was  officially 
appointed  Mexico's  musical  and  goodwill  am- 
bassador, traveling  on  a  diplomatic  passport. 
In  August  1979,  the  Mexican  government 
bestowed  upon  him  the  country's  highest  dis- 
tinction, the  Gran  Premio  Nacional.  A  special 
music  advisor  of  the  Mexican  permanent  dele- 
gation to  UNESCO,  Mr.  Szeryng  has  also 
received  multiple  decorations  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  Finland,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Mex- 
ico, Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  and  Yugoslavia. 
One  of  the  most  recorded  violinists,  he  has 
been  recipient  of  the  Grand  Prix  du  Disque, 
the  Grammy,  the  Edison  Prize,  the  Vienna 
Flotenuhr,  and  the  Golden  Record. 

Born  in  Poland  in  1918  near  the  birthplace 
of  Chopin,  Mr.  Szeryng  took  his  first  lessons 
from  his  mother  and  later,  on  Bronislaw 
Huberman's  recommendation,  went  to  study 
with  Carl  Flesch  in  Berlin.  In  Paris,  guided  by 
Jacques  Thibaud  and  Gabriel  Bouillon,  he 
graduated  with  first  prize  from  the  Conser- 
vatoire National  in  1937.  His  command  of 
seven  languages  secured  him  a  position  as 
translator  and  liaison  officer  with  the  Polish 
government-in-exile  during  World  War  II,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  Polish 
Premier  to  Mexico  in  1942  to  find  a  new  home 
for  4,000  Polish  refugees.  In  1946,  Mr. 
Szeryng  became  a  Mexican  citizen  and  took 
up  a  professorship  at  the  Music  Faculty  of  the 
National  University;  he  still  conducts  master 
classes  for  advanced  young  artists  in  Mexico 
and  at  the  Geneva  Conservatory.  Mr.  Szeryng 
first  performed  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  February  1959  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Munch,  and  he  has 
returned  on  several  occasions  since,  most 
recently  to  perform  the  Brahms  Violin 
Concerto  with  conductor  Andrew  Davis  at 
Tangle  wood  in  July  1981. 
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A  Uitterent  Ooutheast-Asian   Ipeat 

t^MANDALAY 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 
Top  Ppg  -  I  neatpe  least 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Teh  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  Wist  of  SyaiBoij  till  —  Risorutioa  Suggtsted 


COACH 


r 


Let  lis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 

Mutual  Bank 

45  Franklin  St.  Boston  MA  02110 


482-7530 

(Boston) 


969-7500 

(Newton) 


NB  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$144 

All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617) 536-2777 


THE  SWLER  BUILDIN 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AM 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agen 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegi 

•aph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

*         Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P.  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Accountants 

TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 

COOPERS  &LYRR AND 

James  T.  McBride 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Henco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 


Advertising/ P.R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /  Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
* Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0,Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 


' 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 


James  D.  Wells 
Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Health  Care/ Medicine 

"Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
i  The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
i  Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
!  Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
I  AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
"Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
"Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
"Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
"Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
!  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
;  DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
i    J.R  Barger 
i"Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
!  GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
j"GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
("Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson  , 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 
Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 


*4hF 


"saccESs 

IS  OFTEN 
MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 
ADDRESS." 


SW/WSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchitect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  •  4PM. 
Directions  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


The  address  that  says  it  all! 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


The  Westin  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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St^otofpfo'Ttestaurrort-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00- 10:30  Sun. -  Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  10  November — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  11  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  12  November — 8-10 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 

Faure  Pavane 

Durufle  Requiem 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  mezzo-soprano 
MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  2 

Wednesday,  16  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  17  November— 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  18  November— 2-4:05 
Saturday,  19  November— 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  22  November— 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'C  series 
SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


Britten 


Mozart 


EMANUEL  AX 
Sibelius 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
of  Frank  Bridge 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 1 
inC,K.467 

Symphony  No.  5 


Friday,  25  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  26  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  29  November — 8-10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

Faure  Pelleas  and 

Melisande  Suite 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  90 

Janacek  Music  from  The  Cunning 

Little  Vixen 

DALE  DUESING,  baritone 
MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 
MARCUS  HADDOCK,  tenor 
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Tuesday,  6  December — 8-9:45 

Tuesday  'C  series 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


M 


"THERE'S  SO  MUCH 

ABOUT  THIS  DINING  ROOM 

THAT  I  LIKE 

THAT  I  SCARCELY  KNOW 

WHERE  TO  BEGIN." 

*  •  *  •Anthony  Spinazzola 
The  Boston  Globe 
March  3, 1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bcdston 
Cafe 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236-2000 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are* 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  o 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  thc:| 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  addresj 
in  our  files. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UattrSy 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     jh 

Musii  Dtnctor    ,>    .  ' 


PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  3  November  at  6 
Saturday,  5  November  at  6 
Tuesday,  8  November  at  6 

FENWICK  SMITH,  flute 
LAURENCE  THORSTENBERG,  oboe 
PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 
ROLAND  SMALL,  bassoon 
RICHARD  SEBRING,  horn 
PHYLLIS  MOSS,  piano 


(^ 


NIELSEN 


Woodwind  Quintet  in  A,  Opus  43 

Allegro  ben  moderato 

Menuet 

Praeludium  (Adagio) — Tema  con  variazioni 


BEETHOVEN 


Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon,  Opus  1 6 

Grave — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Andante  cantabile 

Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  4 


Carl  Nielsen 

Woodwind  Quintet  in  A,  Opus  43 


Nielsen  knew  and  loved  the  woodwinds.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  varied  and  highly  personal 
parts  that  he  composed  for  them  in  his  symphonies,  in  the  fact  that  he  wrote  full  concertos 
for  the  flute  and  for  the  clarinet,  and  especially  in  his  wind  quintet,  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
ever  composed  in  that  medium,  a  chamber  work  in  which  each  of  the  five  participants 
reveals  its  unique  musical  personality  and  an  attractive  sense  of  humor  while  still  remain- 
ing part  of  a  musical  team. 

The  quintet  was  composed  in  1922,  the  same  year  as  the  Fifth  Symphony,  but  its 
expressive  qualities  are  in  a  quite  different  world  from  that  dramatic  and  monumental 
score.  The  quintet  is  essentially  an  amiable  serenade,  designed  largely  for  pleasure — both 
in  listening  and  in  playing.  For  the  original  performers,  at  least,  Nielsen  also  managed  a 
charming  series  of  character  portraits,  since  he  knew  each  of  the  players  well,  and  cap- 
tured in  his  music  the  nervously  sensitive  flutist,  the  charmingly  ingratiating  oboist,  the 
irrascible  clarinetist,  the  bluff,  unimaginative  horn  player,  and  the  easygoing  bassoonist. 

Opening  with  a  bassoon  solo,  the  first  movement  is  a  crisp  depiction  of  the  Danish  coun- 
tryside. It  is  followed  by  a  pastiche  in  imitation  of  the  classical  minuet  (the  sort  of  re- 
creation of  an  older  musical  style  that  Nielsen  had  accomplished  with  such  flair  in  his 
comic  opera  Maskarade)  .  The  finale  opens  with  a  stark  dramatic  Prelude  (in  which  the 
oboist  switches  to  an  English  horn  with  surprising  effects  on  his  normally  genial  personal- 
ity); this  yields  to  a  sunny  hymn  tune  of  Nielsen's  own  composing,  which  serves  as  the 
basis  for  a  series  of  eleven  variations  in  which  the  five  instruments,  singly,  duetting,  and  all 
together,  present  every  conceivable  mood  from  comic  to  dramatic,  closing  the  work  with  a 
tranquil  repetition  of  the  hymn  tune. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  Opus  16 

During  Beethoven's  first  years  in  Vienna,  he  wrote  several  chamber  works  involving  wind 
instruments,  not  all  of  which  have  survived  complete.  After  about  1800  his  chamber 
music  output  was  restricted  to  ensembles  of  stringed  instruments,  with  or  without  piano. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  his  early  chamber  pieces  is  the  Opus  16  quintet  for  piano 
and  winds,  in  which  the  choice  of  instruments,  key,  and  arrangement  of  movements  all 
point  to  Beethoven's  inspiration  in  Mozart's  masterful  quintet,  K.452,  for  the  same 
combination  of  instruments.  Certain  elements  of  Mozart's  ground  plan  may  be  discerned, 
such  as  the  way  the  slow  introduction  presents  each  of  the  protagonists  in  little  solo 
snatches  or  the  arpeggiated  horn  call  near  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  But  with  a 
composer  of  Beethoven's  imagination,  the  influence  of  an  older  composer  always  takes  the 
form  of  a  call  to  new  creation,  not  plagiarism,  and  attempts  to  trace  really  direct 
connections  between  the  two  works  are  otiose. 

The  quintet  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  late  1796  or  early  1797  and  achieved  its 
first  performance  as  one  of  two  Beethoven  works  included  in  a  concert  presented  by  the 
violinist  Schuppanzigh  on  6  April  1797.  The  piano  part,  no  doubt  written  for  the  com- 
poser himself,  is  brilliant  and  elaborate,  even  to  including  concerto-like  cadenzas,  while 
the  fact  that  the  clarinet  tends  to  lead  the  woodwinds  virtually  throughout  has  prompted 
the  suggestion  that  Beethoven  may  have  planned  the  work  for  Joesph  Beer,  the  earliest 
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important  clarinet  virtuoso,  for  whom  it  is  believed  that  Beethoven  also  wrote  his  trio, 
Opus  11,  for  piano,  clarinet,  and  cello  the  following  year. 

A  special  performance  of  the  quintet  took  place  some  years  after  its  composition, 
apparently  in  the  home  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  on  the  same  evening  that  the  newly  composed 
Eroica  Symphony  had  its  first  semi-public  hearing.  One  of  the  distinguished  musicians 
present  was  Friedrich  Ramm,  the  oboe  virtuoso  from  Mannheim  whose  virtuosity  and 
beauty  of  tone  were  legendary  (Mozart  had  written  his  F  major  oboe  quartet  for  Ramm 
more  than  twenty  years  earlier,  not  to  mention  the  important  oboe  part  in  his  opera 
Idomeneo).  After  the  playing  of  the  new,  long,  and  very  difficult  symphony,  a  group 
including  Ramm  as  oboist  and  Beethoven  as  pianist  began  to  play  the  popular  quintet  for 
piano  and  winds  (possibly  as  a  balm  to  soothe  everyone's  nerves  after  the  trying  audition 
of  so  advanced  a  symphony?),  and  what  happened  was  related  by  Beethoven's  friend 
Ferdinand  Ries: 

In  the  last  Allegro  there  are  several  holds  before  the  theme  is  resumed.  At  one  of 
these  Beethoven  suddenly  began  to  improvise,  took  the  Rondo  for  a  theme  and 
entertained  himself  and  the  others  for  a  considerable  time,  but  not  the  other  players. 
They  were  displeased  and  Ramm  even  very  angry.  It  was  really  very  comical  to  see 
them,  momentarily  expecting  the  performance  to  be  resumed,  put  their  instruments 
to  their  mouths,  only  to  put  them  down  again.  At  length  Beethoven  was  satisfied  and 
dropped  into  the  Rondo.  The  whole  company  was  transported  with  delight. 

— S.L. 


Fenwick  Smith 


Laurence  Thorstenberg 


Flutist  Fenwick  Smith  graduated  from  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he  studied 
with  Joseph  Mariano.  A  Boston  native,  Mr. 
Smith  spent  three  years  in  West  Berlin,  where 
he  studied  with  James  Galway  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Symphony  Orchestra.  Follow- 
ing a  summer  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  teaching  there  at 
Schiller  College.  He  was  flutist  for  three  years 
with  the  New  England  Woodwind  Quintet,  he 
performs  with  the  Boston  Conservatory  Cham- 
ber Players,  and  since  1975  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  twentieth-century  music 
ensemble  Musica  Viva.  Mr.  Smith  teaches  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  the  Boston 
Conservatory,  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter. He  worked  as  a  flute  maker  for  Verne  G. 
Powell,  Inc.,  for  twelve  years,  making  more 
than  100  flutes,  and  he  plays  a  Powell  flute 
which  he  constructed  himself.  Mr.  Smith 
appears  regularly  as  a  soloist  and  chamber 
musician  in  the  Boston  area,  and  he  recently 
recorded  the  Schoenberg  Sonata,  Opus  26, 
with  pianist  Randall  Hodgkinson.  He  joined 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1978. 


Laurence  Thorstenberg  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  as  an  English  horn  player  in  1964, 
though  he  plays  oboe  and  oboe  d'amore  as 
well.  A  native  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music, 
where  he  was  a  student  of  Marcel  Tabuteau. 
He  participated  in  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival 
in  Vermont,  where  his  chamber  music  coaches 
included  Marcel  Moyse  and  Rudolf  Serkin, 
and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Utah,  Bal- 
timore, and  Dallas  symphonies.  During  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Thorstenberg  served  as  a  combat 
infantryman  and  later  as  a  bandsman  and  as 
first  oboist  in  the  G.I.  Symphony  Orchestra. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
during  Fritz  Reiner's  tenure  and  has  partici- 
pated at  the  Ravinia  Festival  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Thorstenberg  teaches  oboe  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity, the  New  England  Conservatory,  and 
privately. 
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Peter  Hadcock 


Roland  Small 


Peter  Hadcock  is  E-flat  clarinetist  and  assis- 
tant principal  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  he  joined  in  1965. 
Mr.  Hadcock  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
performer's  certificate  from  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music.  He  has  played  solo  and 
chamber  music  recitals  throughout  the  north- 
east, and  he  has  presented  master  classes  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  He  has  taught  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Buffalo  and  at  the  Hartt 
School  of  Music  in  Connecticut;  he  is  cur- 
rently on  the  faculties  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1982  he  was  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  clarinet  at  Eastman.  Mr.  Hadcock 
has  edited  music  for  International  Music  Pub- 
lishers, has  had  articles  published  in  several 
magazines,  and  has  compiled  a  book  of 
excerpts  for  E-flat  clarinet.  He  has  recorded 
for  Northeast  Records,  and  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Plavers. 


Richard  Sebring 


Richard  Sebring  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  the  fall  of  1981  and  became 
associate  principal  horn  of  the  BSO  and  princi- 
pal horn  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  1982.  A  student 
of  Thomas  Newell,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Indiana,  where  he  played  solo  horn  with  the 
University  of  Indiana  Symphonic  Wind 
Ensemble,  and  he  graduated  in  1979  from  the 
University  of  Washington,  where  he  studied 
with  J.  Christopher  Louba.  In  1979  he  was  a 
fellowship  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, after  which  he  played  principal  horn  for 
the  Rochester  Philharmonic.  Before  joining 
the  BSO  he  played  principal  horn  with  the 
Opera  Company  of  Boston,  and  he  has  also 
played  with  the  Boston  Ballet,  the  Pro  Arte 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  other  musical  organi- 
zations. He  also  performs  with  the  contempo- 
rary-music ensemble  Musica  Viva  in  Boston. 


Bassoonist  Roland  Small  grew  up  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  went  on  to  study  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, also  studying  privately  with  Leo  Reines, 
Roy  Houser,  Ralph  Lorr,  and  Sol  Schoenbach. 
In  1967  he  began  an  eight-year  tenure  with 
the  Vancouver  Symphony  Orchestra,  after 
having  held  positions  in  the  Dallas  Symphony, 
the  National  Symphony,  the  Portland  (Oregon- 
Symphony,  and  the  Yomiuri  Orchestra  of 
Tokyo.  He  spent  the  summer  of  1952  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  from  1956  to 
1962  played  at  the  summer  festival  in  Marl- 
boro, Vermont,  under  the  direction  of  Rudolf 
Serkin.  Mr.  Small  joined  the  Boston  Symphon) 
Orchestra  in  1975. 


Phyllis  Moss 


Pianist  Phyllis  Moss  was  accepted  at  the  Cur- 
tis Institute  of  Music  when  she  was  eleven  and 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  study  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova.  At  twelve  she  made  her  Philadel- 
phia debut  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Symphonietta  under  Sevitsky;  at  fifteen  she 
made  her  first  New  York  appearance.  Ms. 
Moss  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston  Pops, 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  and  with  orches- 
tras throughout  New  England,  and  she  has 
made  concert  appearances  at  Jordan  Hall, 
Tanglewood,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn  Academy,  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, and  at  many  colleges  and  universities.  She 
has  toured  extensively  as  a  soloist,  and  as  a 
chamber  musician  in  collaboration  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Moss  has  two  solo  recordings  on  the  Orion 
label,  of  music  by  Mendelssohn  and  Hummel, 
and  a  third,  with  music  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber,  will  be  released  soon.  She  will  make  a 
European  solo  tour  in  April  1984.  Ms.  Moss 
has  taught  at  Wellesley  College;  she  currently 
teaches  privately  and  gives  master  classes  at 
the  All  Newton  Music  School. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 
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Holiday  Gifts  Galore  at  the  BSO  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  is  offering  an  attractive  array  of  musical-motif  items  as 
well  as  specialties  bearing  the  BSO  colophon  which  should  solve  many  a  holiday  gift- 
giver's  problems.  Available  at  two  locations  in  Symphony  Hall  as  of  7  November,  the 
shop's  line  ranges  from  cocktail  napkins  ($2)  to  14-karat  gold  jewelry  ($10  to  $65).  There 
are  bibs  for  baby  and  ties  for  dad,  as  well  as  the  latest  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  recordings, 
including  the  latest  Pops  release,  "Pops  Out  of  This  World,"  and  the  all-time  Christmas 
favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas." 

Other  gift  items  include  the  children's  book,  "Alligators  and  Music";  a  BSO-logo  apron, 
Symphony  Hall  note  cards,  playing  cards,  laundry  bag,  1984  date  book,  and  bulletin 
board.  Also  available  is  the  new  "Symphony  Tin,"  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in 
England  and  containing  36  Symphony  Mints.  In  addition,  the  shop  stocks  wrapping  paper, 
bookmarks,  opera  scarves,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,"  and  "The  Orchestra 
Book,"  the  BSO's  newly  published  volume  of  orchestra-member  profiles. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  has  two  locations,  on  the  first  floor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  and  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall 
near  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  is  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  BSO  Council,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Special  note:  The  ladies'  opera  scarf  and  the  Symphony  Hall  note  cards  are  available 
in  quantity  for  corporate  gift-giving  at  discount  prices.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Ray  Goldberg  at  734-6426. 


You  Can  Still  Join  Us  On  Friday 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  series.  You  can  now  purchase  a  Friday  subscription  with  as  few  as  five  or  six 
concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  with  such  leading  soloists  as  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and 
soprano  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz,  these  new 
options  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  enjoyed  your  Fall  series  or  wish  to  join  us  now,  two  series  are  still  available 
beginning  in  January:  Friday  Spring  "5"  or  Friday  Spring  "6."  For  program  information 
and  seating  availability,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  will  appear  in  recital  with  pianist  Linda  Cutting  Ott  on 
Friday,  18  November  at  8  at  the  First  Parish  of  Watertown,  35  Church  Street  (corner  of 
Summer  Street).  The  program  includes  music  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Ysaye,  Berg,  and 
Faure.  Admission  is  $5,  or  $3  for  senior  citizens  and  those  under  18.  For  further 
information  and  reservations,  call  527-0225  or  484-3049. 

BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart  is  also  conductor  of  two  local  orchestras,  which  begin  their 
1983-84  seasons  within  the  next  few  weeks.  On  Sunday  evening,  20  November  at  7:30, 
Mr.  Hobart  conducts  an  all-Tchaikovsky  program  with  the  North  Shore  Philharmonic  at 
Salem  High  School  Auditorium.  The  program  includes  selections  from  Swan  Lake,  the 
First  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Hae-Sun  Paik,  and  the  Symphony  No.  2,  the  Little 
Russian. 

On  Sunday  evening,  11  December  at  8:00  p.m.,  Mr.  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  of  Boston  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston.  The  program 
includes  the  Coriolan  Overture,  the  Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  the 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat.  The  soloists  in  the  concerto  are  BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski, 
BSO  cellist  Martha  Babcock,  and  pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  faculty. 
Single  tickets  are  available  at  $6.50,  $5,  and  $3.50  from  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office, 
536-2412.  Subscriptions  for  the  Civic  Symphony's  three-concert  series  are  still  available 
at  $17.50,  $12.50,  and  $9;  for  further  information,  call  326-8483. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  enters  its  second  decade  with  the  first  of  its 
three  1983-84  Monday-evening  concerts  on  12  December.  The  performance  takes  place 
at  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge  and  includes  music  by  William  Thomas  McKinley, 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  Percy  Grainger,  and  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  John  Oliver  Chorale 
joins  Collage  for  this  performance.  Subscriptions  are  priced  at  $18  general  admission  or 
$10  for  students  and  senior  citizens.  Single  tickets  are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and 
at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  For  further  information,  please  call  437-2247  or 
437-2249.  Collage  includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percus- 
sion, Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet, 
Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher  Oldfather,  piano.  BSO 
percussionist  Epstein  also  serves  as  music  director. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  Lawrence  Wolfe,  double  bass, 
on  11  and  12  November;  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter  on  18  and  19  November; 
BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W.  Morris  on  25  and  26  November;  BSO  Council  member 
and  Cookbook  Committee  Chairman  Judy  Gardiner  on  2  and  3  December. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  conductor  Simon  Rattle 
on  Thursday  morning,  17  November  at  11. 


•■■-■■"■ 


BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 


With  the  holidays  fast  approaching,  now's  the  time  to  consider  gifts  chosen  from  the  many 
Boston  Symphony  and  Pops  recordings  available  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  or 
your  local  record  store. 

The  Ozawa-led  Boston  Symphony  cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  soloist 
Rudolf  Serkin  continues  with  Telarc's  release  of  the  Third  Concerto  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  in  compact  disc  format;  the  LP  version  should  appear  within  the  next  few  months. 
Already  available  on  LP  are  Serkin's  performances  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Fourth  Piano 
Concerto  and  the  Emperor  Concerto,  No. 5.  The  Emperor  Concerto  and  Mr.  Ozawa's 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  have  also  just  been  issued  by  Telarc  on 
compact  disc. 

The  latest  Philips  release  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  has  just  reached  the 
stores.  It's  called  "Pops  Out  of  This  World"  and  includes  music  from  Williams's  film 
scores  for  Return  of  the  Jedi  and  E.  T,  as  well  as  the  themes  from  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey  (the  opening  of  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra),  Star  Trek,  Alien, 
Battlestar  Galactica,  and  Twilight  Zone. 

The  latest  disc  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Symphony  is  due  any  day  now  and 
includes  Debussy's  La  Mer  and  Nocturnes,  on  Philips.  Other  recent  Philips  releases 
include  Mr.  Ozawa's  performances  of  the  Strauss  tone  poems  Also  sprach  Zarathustra 
and  Ein  Heldenleben,  and  several  best-selling  Pops  records  under  the  baton  of  Mr. 
Williams:  "Aisle  Seat"  (film  music  from  E.T.,  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  Chariots  of  Fire, 
and  others),  "Pops  Around  the  World"  (digitally-recorded  overtures  by  Kabalevsky, 
Glinka,  von  Suppe,  Rossini,  Bernstein,  Williams,  and  Auber),  and  the  seasonal  favorite, 
"We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas,"  featuring  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 

Concertmaster  Silverstein  Appointed  Utah  Symphony  Music  Director 

BSO  Concertmaster  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph  Silverstein  will  relinquish  his  Boston 
Symphony  position  next  year  to  take  up  full-time  duty  as  music  director  of  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  announcement  by  the  board  of  the  Utah  Symphony  follows  Mr. 
Silverstein's  appointment  last  winter  as  artistic  director  of  that  orchestra.  Mr.  Silverstein 
will  fulfill  his  current  commitments  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  through  the  end  of 
the  1984  Tanglewood  season.  Following  that,  he  will  continue  his  BSO  association  by 
teaching  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  an  artist-in-residence.  His  many  colleagues  and 
friends  at  the  BSO  wish  him  the  very  best  for  musical  and  personal  success  at  his  signifi- 
cant new  post. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  to  announce  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area 
schools,  museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  will  once 
again  display  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  This  year's  opening 
exhibit,  which  will  run  through  19  October,  is  by  Arvest  Galleries.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

19  October- 14  November  Graphics  1  &  2 

1 4  November- 1 2  December         Gallery  Naga 
1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for4 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well  * 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


! 
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.976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
line-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 

Iveek  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
nonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
le  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
ind  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
ians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
[979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
;  (recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
jdredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
Ktour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
'to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
icareer.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
(French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
land  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
{operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
jburg,  London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
[in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
'BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
(series.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
i  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
The  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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|  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  \^alt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chaii 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thest 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  beery  ^ 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroa( 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 

Oft 

began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


I J  |U  I 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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'Presidents  at 


^■-^    Vf^YJ  Now  in  the  planning  stage  -  an  even  more  exciting 

I  N^         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

*<*f  J         "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
C-/sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 
Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 
Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 
at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact: 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc. 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


James  Cleary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983' 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 
Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  O.  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 
Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.Bell 
President 

**Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 
Managing  Director 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 

President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L.  Burr 
General  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 

Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.  V.M. 
President 

"Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**  Clark- Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 
President 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 

Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  Engknd  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 
President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 
President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Chamberlain  III 
VP&  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
President 


Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 
President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 
President 

**  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 

Managing  Partner 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 
President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L  Brown 
Chairman 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 

Chairman 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 

Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
President 

**  Helix  Technology 

Frank  Gabron 
President 

Heritage  Travel,  Inc 

Donald  R  Sohn 
President 

Herrick  &  Smith 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
Partner 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
Sr.  VP 

**  Howard  Johnson  Company 

G.  Michael  Hostage 
President  &  CEO 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Sr.  VP  &  Regional  VP 

IBM  Corporation 

Paul  J.  Palmer 
Vice  President 

Ionics  Incorporated 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 
President 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

E.  James  Morton 


Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc 

Harry  O'Hare 
President 

Jones  &  Vining,  Inc 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
President 

Kaufman  &  Co. 

Sumner  Kaufman 

President 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  Mahoney 
Sr.  VP 

Knapp  King- Size 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
President 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
President 

Label  Art,  Inc 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 
Chairman 

**  Leach  &  Garner  Company 

Philip  Leach 

Chairman 

Lee  Shops,  Inc 

Arthur  H.  Klein 
President 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Marks  International 

Harry  L.  Marks 
Chairman 

**  Mercury  International 
Trading  Corp. 

Irving  Wiseman 
President 

Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
Chairman 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
Chairman  &  CEO 

New  England  Telephone 

Gerry  Freche 

President 

Newsome  &  Co.,  Inc 

Peter  Farwell 
President 

Ocean  Spray  Cranberries  Inc 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
President 

**0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries 

Irving  Usen 
President 

**Parlex  Corporation 

Herbert  W  Pollack 
President 

**  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Thomas  R.  Heaslip 
President 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
Managing  Partner 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
Executive  VP 

Pneumo  Corporation 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Prime  Computer,  Inc 

Joe  M.  Henson 
President  &  CEO 

**  Printed  Circuit 
Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 

President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

**  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America 

Robert  J.  Scales 
President 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Chairman 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

William  F.  Craig 
President 

**  Shaw's  Supermarkets,  Inc 

Stanton  Davis 
Chairman 

Signal  Technology  Corporation 

William  Cook 
President 

Spencer  Companies,  Inc 

C  Charles  Marran 
President 

State  Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Peter  S.  Maher 
Vice  Chairman 

The  Stop  &  Shop 
Companies,  Inc 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
President  &  CEO 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 

Arnold  Hiatt 
President 

**  Systems  Engineering  & 
Mfg.  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
President 

TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Managing  Partner 

TAD  Technical 
Services  Corporation 

David  J.  McGrath,  Jr. 
President 

»*ToucheRoss&Co. 

James  T.  McBride 
Partner-in-Charge 

Towle  Manufacturing  Company 

Leonard  Florence 
Chairman 

**  Trans  National,  Inc 

Alan  Lewis 
President 

Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day 

R  Willis  Leith 
Chairman 

United  States  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 
President  &  CEO 

WBZ-TV 

Seymour  L  Yanoff 
VP&  GenMgr. 

WCVB-TV 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
VP&  Gen.  Mgr. 

»»WNEV-TV 

Winthrop  P.  Baker 
President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc 

Harry  H.S.Chou 
Vice  Chairman  &  Treasurer 

Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc 

Paul  Montrone 
President 

Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

President 

Zayre  Stores 

Malcolm  L  Sherman 
President 


PRESIDENTS 


The  BSO  Salutes  Business 
June  12,  1984 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  10  November  at  8 
Friday,  11  November  at  2 
Saturday,  12  November  at  8 

ANDREW  DAVIS  conducting 


FAURE 


Pavane,  Opus  50 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


DURUFLE 


Requiem,  Opus  9,  for  soloists,  chorus, 
orchestra,  and  organ 
Introit  (Chorus):  Andante  moderato 
Kyrie  (Chorus):  Andante 
Domine  Jesu  Christe  (Chorus  and 

Baritone  solo):  Andante 
Sanctus  (Chorus):  Andantino 
Pie  Jesu  (Mezzo-soprano  solo): 

Andante  espressivo 
Agnus  Dei  (Chorus):  Andantino 
Lux  aeterna  (Chorus):  Moderato 
Libera  me  (Chorus  and 

Baritone  solo):  Andantino 
In  Paradisum  (Chorus):  Andante  moderato 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  mezzo-soprano 
MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 


INTERMISSION 
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II 


SCHUMANN 


Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 

Sostenuto  assai — Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 
Adagio  espressivo 
Allegro  molto  vivace 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

Week  5 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


B  I ' 


Gabriel  Faure 

Pavane  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus  ad  libitum,  Opus  50 


4* 


Gabriel  Urbain  Faure  was  born  in 
Pamiers,  Ariege,  France,  on  12  May 
1845  and  died  in  Paris  on  4  November 
1924.  He  composed  his  Pavane  in  1886 
as  a  purely  instrumental  work,  but 
added  the  verses  of  Count  Robert  de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac  the  following 
year.  In  that  form  the  Pavane  received 
its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  in  Paris  on  28  April 
1888.  In  1919  Faure  reused  it  as  part  of 
his  one-act  ballet  Masques  et  berga- 
masques,  Opus  112,  a  score  which  con- 
tained a  number  of  earlier  compositions 
as  well  as  some  new  music.  Charles 
Munch  conducted  the  only  previous 
Boston  Symphony  performances  of  the 
Pavane  in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Tanglewood  in  1955.  The  present  performances  are 
the  first  to  include  the  choral  part.  In  addition  to  the  mixed  chorus,  the  work  is  scored 
for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus  strings. 

The  pavane  was  a  widespread  court  dance  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries;  literally  hundreds  of  compositions  for  solo  instrument  or  ensemble  survive  from 
the  late  Renaissance  and  early  Baroque  periods  to  testify  to  the  popularity  of  the  dance 
first  as  an  element  in  social  life,  later  as  an  abstract  musical  style.  The  dance  was  a  stately 
processional  (often  used  as  a  sort  of  "grand  march"  at  the  beginning  of  an  evening); 
couples  would  move  with  stately  grace  around  the  floor,  taking  such  opportunities  for 
flirting  or  displaying  themselves  to  others  as  might  be  offered  by  the  situation.  This  prom- 
enading character  of  the  pavane  has  led  some  scholars  to  suggest  that  the  name  derives 
from  the  Spanish  pavbn  (peacock),  since  the  dignity  of  the  dance  was  supposed  to  suggest 
the  self-satisfied  strut  of  the  peacock  with  tail  spread.  The  dance  is  now  believed  to  be  of 
Italian  origin.  Early  publications  describe  it  variously  as  pavana  and  padoana;  these  are 
adjectives  meaning  "of  Padua,"  so  it  must  be  presumed  that  that  north  Italian  town  lent 
its  name  for  the  dance. 


Faure  certainly  never  danced  a  pavane  in  his  life.  But  when  he  composed  this  delicate 
and  seductive  score,  he  was  evidently  pleased  to  think  of  Arcadian  nostalgia,  and  the  score 
is  ripe  with  the  moods  to  be  found  in  his  Verlaine  song  Clair  de  lune,  itself  an  evocation  of 
Arcadia,  which  was  written  the  following  year.  A  certain  Viscountess  GrefFulhe  suggested 
that  Faure  add  a  chorus.  The  text  was  put  together  ("crafted"  would  be  too  strong  a  word) 
by  Count  Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac  in  vapid  imitation  of  Verlaine.  That  version 
was  performed  in  Paris  almost  at  once,  and  the  composer  wrote  of  his  delight  at  the  tex- 
tual addition  in  a  way  that  seems  to  hint  at  an  intended  ballet  performance  (though  no 
such  performance  seems  to  have  taken  place  before  1919,  when  the  Pavane  was  inserted 
whole  into  a  short  ballet  called  Masques  et  bergamasques).  Faure  summarized  the  whole 
vision  as  "delightful:  the  artfulness  and  coquetries  of  the  female  dancers  and  the  great 
sighs  of  the  male  dancers  will  singularly  enliven  the  music.  If  all  this  wonderful  combina- 
tion of  attractive  dance  with  handsome  costumes,  an  orchestra,  and  an  invisible  choir 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trod  it  ion 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


comes  off,  what  a  treat  it  should  be!"  It  is  hard  to  share  the  composer's  enthusiasm  for  the 
text,  but  the  music  has  been  a  favorite  treat  now  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

The  structure  of  the  Pavane  is  simple  three-part  song  form.  The  opening  flute  solo  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  tune  Faure  ever  wrote,  delicate  and  supple.  The  middle  section  of 
the  dance  provides  contrast  by  means  of  simple  phrases  over  a  bass  line  of  descending 
whole  notes,  before  the  opening  theme  returns,  subtly  reharmonized,  one  of  the  purest 
examples  of  Gallic  elegance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


C'est  Lindor!  c'est  Tircis!  et  c'est  tous  nos 

vainqueurs! 
C'est  Myrtil!  c'est  Lyde!  les  reines  de  nos 

coeurs! 
Comme  ils  sont  provocants,  comme  ils 

sont  fiers  toujours! 
Comme  on  ose  regner  sur  nos  sorts  et  nos 

jours! 
"Faites  attention!" 
Observez  la  mesure! 
0  la  mortelle  injure! 
La  cadence  est  moins  lente! 
Et  la  chute  plus  sure! 
Nous  rabattrons  biens  leurs  caquets! 
Nous  serons  bientot  leurs  laquais! 
Qu'ils  sont  laids! 
Cher  minois! 
Qu'ils  sont  fols! 
Airs  coquets! 

Et  c'est  toujours  de  meme! 
Et  c'est  ainsi  toujours! 
On  s'adore!  on  se  hait!  on  maudit  ses 

amours! 
Adieu  Myrtil!  Egle!  Chloe!  demons 

moqueurs! 
Adieu  done  et  bonjeurs  aux  tyrans  de  nos 

coeurs! 
Et  bonjours! 

— Count  Robert  de 

Montesquiou-Fezensac 


There's  Lindor!  there's  Tircis!  our 

conquerors! 
There's  Myrtil!  there's  Lyde!  the  queens  of 

our  hearts! 
How  provoking  they  are!  how  bold  all  the 

time! 
How  dare  they  reign  over  our  fate  and  our 

lives! 
"Pay  attention!" 
Observe  the  measure! 
0  mortal  injury! 
The  cadence  is  less  slow! 
And  the  fall  more  certain! 
We'll  beat  down  their  chattering! 
We'll  soon  be  their  lackeys! 
How  ugly  they  are! 
Dear  sweet  face! 
How  crazy  they  are! 
Coquettish  airs! 
And  it's  always  the  same! 
And  it's  always  like  that! 
One  adores,  one  hates,  one  curses 

his  loves! 
Farewell,  Myrtil!  Egle!  Chloe!  mocking 

demons! 
Farewell,  then,  and  goodbye  to  the  tyrants  of 

our  hearts. 
And  goodbye! 
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Business  a  Little  Brisk  Lately? 


Sometimes  the  work  we  do  allows 
very  little  time  for  personal  business. 


Like  planning  for  your  retirement? 

As  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gives  you  great  music,  it  can  also 
deliver  some  savvy  ideas  about 
personal  financial  planning. 

There  is  a  gift  which  can 

*keep  unearned  income  out  of  your 
current  tax  bracket 

*pay  substantial  income  when  you 
want  it 

^provide  an  immediate  charitable 
deduction 

^realize  capital  growth  without  tax 
liability 

"relieve  you  of  investment 
management  concerns  forever 

This  gift  can  do  all  that  and  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Now  that's  savvy. 


For  more  information  about  gifts  providing  a  life  income,  please  call  or  write. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  -266-1492  x  131 
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Maurice  Durufle 

Requiem,  Opus  9,  for  soloists,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ 


'^r^fcZ^' 


Maurice  Durufle  was  born  at  Louviers, 
France,  on  11  January  1902.  He  com- 
posed his  Requiem  on  commission  from 
his  publisher,  Durand,  in  1947,  enlarg- 
ing a  planned  series  of  organ  para- 
phrases of  the  plainsong  melodies  from 
the  Mass  for  the  Dead  into  a  work  for 
chorus  and  orchestra;  he  dedicated  the 
final  version  "a  la  memoire  de  mon 
pere."  Roger  Desormiere  conducted  the 
first  performance  in  Paris  that  year.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  mezzo-soprano  and  bari- 
tone soloists,  mixed  chorus,  and  an 
orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  celesta,  harp,  organ  (an 
elaborate  solo  part),  and  strings. 

We  are  indebted  to  organist  James  David  Christie,  and  to  Marshall  Wilkins  of 
Dooley  Press,  Inc.,  in  Boston,  for  their  assistance  in  locating  and  providing  the 
photograph  of  Maurice  Durufle  which  appears  on  this  page. 

Maurice  Durufle's  Requiem  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  French  organist,  one 
with  a  lifelong  experience  of  actually  serving  in  the  church.  And  Durufle,  whose  work  is 
far  better  known  to  organ  buffs  than  to  anyone  else,  certainly  fills  that  bill.  After  early 
lessons  at  a  choir  school  he  moved  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  undertook 
advanced  organ  study  with  Charles  Tournemire;  the  following  year  he  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  where  his  composition  teacher  was  Paul  Dukas,  with  whom  he  shares  a 
concern  for  the  ultimate  in  polish  and  refinement,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  reticence 
about  releasing  his  compositions  to  the  world.  After  he  had  completed  his  Requiem,  he  did 
not  publish  another  work  for  thirteen  years! 

As  a  young  man  Durufle  became  Tournemire's  assistant  in  the  organ  loft  of  Ste.  Clo- 
tilde,  the  church  where  Cesar  Franck  had  served  so  many  years.  In  1930  he  received  his 
own  appointment  as  organist  at  St.  Etienne-du-Mont.  In  both  positions,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  musical  responsibilities  was  to  compose  or  improvise  musical  paraphrases  of  the 
traditional  chant  melodies  to  which  the  Mass  and  the  Office  were  sung.  Years  of  perform- 
ing these  duties  would,  of  course,  give  a  composer  a  close  familiarity  with  the  traditional 
plainsong  melodies.  And  since  the  use  of  these  melodies  in  the  service  was  almost  de 
rigueur,  one  of  the  most  practical  kinds  of  composition  for  a  French  organist  would  be 
written-out  treatments  of  the  tunes  for  the  several  parts  of  various  services. 

At  the  request  of  his  publisher,  Durufle  was  composing  a  series  of  paraphrases  on 
melodies  from  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  when  circumstances  suggested  to  him  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  work  into  a  full-scale  Requiem  for  chorus,  organ,  and  orchestra,  with  the 
dedication  "to  the  memory  of  my  father."  As  one  might  expect  from  a  composer  of 
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Durufle's  background  (even  discounting  the  fact  that  he  was  working  on  a  series  of  organ 
paraphrases  to  begin  with),  his  Requiem  adopts  the  age-old  melodies,  but  clothes  them  in 
modern  harmonic  and  orchestral  guise.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  work 
is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  Durufle  preserves  the  rhythmic  flexibility  and  suppleness  of 
the  plainsong  melody  (which  was  performed  originally  without  any  metrical  pulse  or  beat) 
in  the  context  of  a  polyphonic  score  that  must,  by  its  nature,  have  such  a  pulse. 

His  expressive  model  is  obviously  the  Requiem  of  Gabriel  Faure,  whose  reticence,  self- 
control,  and  unwillingness  to  dramatize  the  liturgical  text  in  the  manner  of  such  born 
operatic  composers  as  Berlioz  and  Verdi,  Durufle  clearly  shared.  There  are  two  direct 
clues  to  the  influence  of  Faure:  Durufle  chose  to  set  the  same  sections  of  the  liturgical  text 
(like  Faure,  Durufle  omits  the  long  sequence  Dies  irae,  which  had  been  the  cornerstone  of 
the  operatically  colored  settings  of  the  Romantics),  and  he  chose  the  same  vocal  forces — 
mixed  chorus  with  mezzo  and  baritone  soloists. 

The  biggest  difference  between  the  two  scores  is  that  Durufle  is  utterly  committed  to 
the  pre-existent  chant  melodies.  They  appear  at  every  turn  in  various  guises,  either  in  the 
voice  or  orchestra,  sometimes  sung  much  as  they  must  have  been  hundreds  of  years  ago 
(though  now  with  a  modern  orchestra  added!),  sometimes  extended  in  long  notes  as  a 
cantus  firmus  against  the  other  parts,  sometimes  set  in  the  bass  as  the  underpinning  for 
new  countermelodies,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  melos  throughout  is  that  of  centuries  past,  and 
the  result  is  a  wonderful  fusion  of  twentieth-century  French  Catholic  mysticism  with  the 
remarkably  similar  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Requiem  quickly  became — and  has 
remained — Durufle's  best-known  work,  a  fact  attributable  in  large  part  to  his  success  in 
this  musical  collaboration  with  his  anonymous  artistic  forebears  of  centuries  ago. 

— S.L. 
Text  for  Durufle's  Requiem  begins  on  the  next  page. 
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Requiem 


I.  Introit 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine;     Eternal  rest  grant  them,  0  Lord; 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion, 
et  tibi  reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem. 
Exaudi  orationem  meam; 
ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 
Requiem  aeternam  etc. 


and  may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. 

A  hymn,  0  God,  becometh  Thee  in  Sion, 

and  a  vow  shall  be  paid  to  Thee  in  Jerusalem. 

Hear  my  prayer; 

to  Thee  all  flesh  shall  come. 

Eternal  rest  etc. 


Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 


II.  Kyrie 

Lord,  have  mercy. 
Christ,  have  mercy. 
Lord,  have  mercy. 


III.  Domine 

Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae, 

libera  animas  omnium  fidelium 

defunctorum  de  poenis  inferni 

et  de  profundo  lacu; 

libera  eas  de  ore  leonis; 

ne  absorbeat  eas  tartarus, 

ne  cadant  in  obscurum. 

Sed  signifer  sanctus  Michael 

repraesentat  eas  in  lucem  sanctam. 

Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti 

et  semini  ejus. 

Hostias  et  preces  tibi,  Domine, 

laudis  offerimus. 

Tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis 

quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus. 

Fac  eas,  Domine,  de  morte 

transire  ad  vitam. 

Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti 

et  semini  ejus. 


Jesu  Christe 

0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  Glory, 

deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful 

departed  from  the  pains  of  hell 

and  from  the  bottomless  pit. 

Save  them  from  the  lion's  jaws, 

that  hell  may  not  engulf  them, 

that  they  may  not  fall  into  darkness, 

but  let  Saint  Michael  the  standard-bearer 

lead  them  into  the  holy  light 

which  Thou  of  old  didst  promise  to  Abraham 

and  to  his  seed. 

Sacrifices  and  prayers  of  praise  to  Thee, 

0  Lord,  we  offer. 

Do  Thou  receive  them  on  behalf  of  those  souls 

whom  this  day  we  commemorate. 

Grant  them,  0  Lord,  to  pass 

from  death  unto  life, 

which  Thou  of  old  didst  promise  to  Abraham 

and  to  his  seed. 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 

Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth. 

Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua 

Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit 

in  nomine  Domini. 

Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


IV.  Sanctus 

Holy,  holy,  holy, 

Lord  God  of  Sabaoth, 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

Blessed  is  he  that  comes 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
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V.  Pie  Jesu 

Pie  Jesu,  Domine,  dona  eis  requiem.        Blessed  Jesu,  0  Lord,  grant  them  rest. 
Pie  Jesu,  Domine,  dona  eis  Blessed  Jesu,  0  Lord,  grant  them 


requiem  sempiternam. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 

peccata  mundi, 

dona  eis  requiem. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 

peccata  mundi, 

dona  eis  requiem  sempiternam. 


eternal  rest. 

VI.  Agnus  Dei 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 

the  sins  of  the  world, 

grant  them  rest. 

0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away 

the  sins  of  the  world, 

grant  them  eternal  rest. 


VII.  Lux  aeterna 


Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine, 

cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum: 

quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine, 

et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis: 

quia  pius  es. 

VIII.  Li 

Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna 

in  die  ilia  tremenda; 

quando  coeli  movendi  sunt  et  terra; 

dum  venerus  judicare  saeculum 

per  ignem. 

Tremens  factus  sum  ego,  et  timeo, 

dum  discussio  venerit  atque 

ventura  ira, 

quando  coeli  movendi  sunt  et  terra. 

Dies  ilia,  dies  irae, 

calamitatis  et  miseriae, 

dies  magna  et  amara  valde, 

dum  veneris  judicare  saeculum 

per  ignem. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis  Domine, 

et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Libera  me,  etc. 


Let  everlasting  light  shine  on  them,  0  Lord, 

with  Thy  saints  forever: 

for  Thou  art  merciful. 

Eternal  rest  grant  them,  0  Lord; 

and  my  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them; 

for  Thou  art  merciful. 

bera  me 

Deliver  me,  0  Lord,  from  everlasting  death 

on  that  dread  day 

when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  quake: 

when  Thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the  world 

by  fire. 

I  am  seized  with  trembling  and  am  afraid 

until  the  day  of  reckoning  shall  arrive  and 

the  wrath  to  come, 

when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  quake. 

That  day,  a  day  of  wrath, 

calamity,  and  misery, 

a  great  and  exceedingly  bitter  day, 

when  Thou  shalt  come  to  judge  the  world 

by  fire. 

Eternal  rest  grant  them,  0  Lord, 

and  may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. 

Deliver  me,  etc. 


IX.  In  Paradisum 

In  paradisum  deducant  te  angeli,  May  the  angels  receive  thee  in  paradise, 

in  tuo  adventu  suscipiant  te  martyres,     at  thy  coming  may  the  martyrs  receive  thee, 
et  perducant  te  in  civitatem  sanctam       and  bring  thee  into  the  holy  city 

Jerusalem. 

May  the  choir  of  angels  receive  thee 
and  with  Lazarus,  once  a  beggar, 
mayst  thou  have  eternal  rest. 


Jerusalem. 
Chorus  angelorum  te  suscipiat 
et  cum  Lazaro  quondam  paupere 
aeternam  habeas  requiem. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RUSl    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■  Street  for  generations. 

J|  |  J%|  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

(TDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

tP  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Robert  Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Opus  61 


Robert  Alexander  Schumann  was  born 
at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  8  June  1810 
and  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on 
29  July  1856.  He  began  work  on  the 
Symphony  No.  2  in  the  latter  part  of 
1845  and  completed  it  the  following 
year.  Numbered  second  in  order  of  pub- 
lication, it  was  actually  his  third  sym- 
phony to  be  composed,  for  both  the  First 
Symphony  and  the  D  minor  (known  in 
its  revised  and  final  form  as  the  Fourth) 
had  been  written  in  1841.  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  Second  Symphony  at  the 
Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig  on  5  November 
1846.  The  first  performance  in  this 
country  was  given  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  under  the  direction  ofTheodor  Eisfeld  on  14  January  1854. 
Boston  first  heard  the  Schumann  Second  when  Carl  Zerrahn  conducted  the  orchestra 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  at  the  Music  Hall  on  1  March  1866.  The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  first  played  it  at  the  tenth  concert  of  its  inaugural  season,  on 
31  December  1881;  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Second  has  also  been  performed 
by  the  BSO  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nickisch,  Franz  Kneisel, 
Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  Henri  Rabaud,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  George  Szell,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Lorin 
Maazel,  and  James  Levine.  Joseph  Silverstein  conducted  the  most  recent  perform- 
ances in  Symphony  Hall  in  November  1979  and  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1980.  The 
score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings.  At  these  performances,  Andrew 
Davis  conducts  the  symphony  in  Schumann  s  original  orchestration. 

Schumann  suffered  a  physical  breakdown  attributed  to  overwork  in  1842  and  a  much 
more  serious  one  in  August  1844.  The  second  time  his  condition  was  ominous:  constant 
trembling,  various  phobias  (especially  the  fear  of  heights  and  of  sharp  metallic  objects), 
and  worst  of  all,  tinnitus,  a  constant  noise  or  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  made  almost  any 
musical  exercise — playing  or  composing — impossible.* 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Schumann  had  been  prey  to  depression  so  severe  that  he  was 
unable  to  work — he  had  already  suffered  bouts  of  "melancholy"  in  1828,  October  1830, 
much  of  1831,  autumn  1833,  September  1837,  and  at  various  times  in  1838  and  1839 — 
but  this  time  the  depression  was  accompanied  unmistakably  by  serious  medical  indica- 
tions. It  was  also  doubly  unwelcome  because  of  the  several  extraordinarily  good  years, 
filled  with  prolific  composition,  that  he  had  enjoyed  following  his  marriage  to  Clara  Wieck 
in  1840;  he  may  even  have  thought  that  conjugal  felicity  had  cured  his  emotional  prob- 


*There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  Schumann's  health  problems  and  their  causes.  One  school 
of  thought,  which  generally  predominates,  holds  that  the  tinnitus  was  one  of  the  first  signs  of 
tertiary  syphilis,  which  is  also  held  responsible  for  Schumann's  eventual  insanity  and  death. 
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lems.  But  1844  was  the  worst  year  yet;  this  time,  even  with  his  beloved  Clara  always  at 
hand  to  help,  he  could  not  overcome  his  depression.  Writing  music  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; it  took  weeks  even  to  write  a  letter.  His  recuperation  took  over  a  year,  during  which 
he  composed  virtually  nothing.  Then  in  1845  he  directed  his  energies  toward  a  thorough 
study  of  Bach  and  composed  some  fugal  essays.  The  first  completely  new  large  compo- 
sition after  his  breakdown  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  published  as  Opus  61  and  labeled 
second  in  the  series. 

Much  of  Schumann's  music  is  intensely  personal  in  ways  more  specific  than  simply 
reflecting  the  composer's  emotional  state.  Listening  to  many  of  his  pieces  is  like  reading  a 
private  letter  or  an  intimate  diary.  He  delighted  in  ciphers  and  codes,  often,  in  his  earlier 
years,  encoding  the  name  or  home  town  of  a  sweetheart  into  his  music.  After  he  met 
Clara,  the  secret  messages  were  directed  to  her.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  in 
the  last  movement,  the  Second  Symphony  is  remarkably  "classical"  in  conception,  devoid 
of  any  apparent  literary  program  or  inspiration.  If  anything,  it  is  inspired  by  a  purely" 
musical  source,  the  heroic  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  in  which  a  subdued  mood  at  the 
opening  resolves  through  heroic  struggle  to  triumph  at  the  end. 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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More  than  any  of  his  other  symphonies,  the  Second  reveals  a  progression  of  mental 
states  reflecting  the  composer's  own  life.  Three  years  after  its  composition  he  wrote  to 
D.G.  Otten,  the  music  director  in  Hamburg,  who  had  inquired  about  the  work,  to  say: 

I  wrote  my  symphony  in  December  1845,  and  I  sometimes  fear  my  semi-invalid  state 
can  be  divined  from  the  music.  I  began  to  feel  more  myself  when  I  wrote  the  last 
movement,  and  was  certainly  much  better  when  I  finished  the  whole  work.  All  the 
same  it  reminds  me  of  dark  days. 

The  opening  slow  section  does  suggest  "dark  days"  despite  the  presence  of  the  brass 
fanfare  in  C  major.  Schumann  purposely  undercuts  the  brilliant  effect  of  that  opening 
motto  with  a  chromatic,  long-breathed  phrase  in  the  strings  that  contradicts  one's  normal 
expectations  of  either  joy  or  heroism.  And  in  the  Allegro,  the  sharply  dotted  principal 
theme  affects  a  heroic  air,  but  the  chromatic  secondary  theme  denies  any  feeling  of 
conquest.  The  development  provides  an  elaborate  treatment  of  all  the  motivic  material 
presented  thus  far  and  ends  with  an  almost  Beethovenian  power  in  the  return  to  the 
recapitulation. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  high  emotional  level  of  the  first  movement  that  caused  Schumann  to 
put  the  scherzo  second,  thus  allowing  a  further  release  of  energy  before  settling  down  to 
the  lavish  lyricism  of  the  Adagio.  The  scherzo  is  officially  in  C  major,  like  the  opening 
movement,  but  the  very  opening,  on  a  diminished-seventh  chord  which  is  brought  back 
again  and  again,  belies  once  more  the  qualities  we  normally  expect  of  C  major;  this 
scherzo  is  no  joke.  The  basic  groundplan  is  one  of  Schumann's  own  invention,  elaborated 
from  Beethoven's  Fourth  and  Seventh  symphonies,  in  which  the  main  scherzo  section 


Robert  and  Clara  Schumann 
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comes  round  and  round  again  in  double  alternation  with  the  Trio.  Schumann's  innovation 
is  to  employ  two  Trios;  the  second  of  these  has  a  brief  fugato  with  the  theme  presented 
both  upright  and  upside  down — a  reminder  of  Schumann's  Bach  studies  earlier  in  1845. 
The  motto  fanfare  of  the  first  movement  recurs  in  the  closing  bars  to  recall  the  continuing 
and  still  abortive  heroic  search. 

The  Adagio,  though  delayed  from  its  normal  position  as  the  second  movement,  is  well 
worth  waiting  for.  Here  the  passion  of  the  musical  ideas,  the  delicacy  of  the  scoring,  and 
Schumann's  masterful  control  of  tension  and  release  create  a  high-voltage  sense  of 
yearning.  The  song-like  theme  is  of  an  emotional  richness  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
symphony,  a  soaring  upward  of  large  intervals  (sixth,  octave)  returning  in  a  pair  of 
sequential  descending  sevenths  that  suggest  Elgar  before  the  fact. 

The  last  movement  has  always  been  the  most  controversial.  Tovey  called  it  incoherent, 
and  partisans  have  both  attacked  and  defended  it.  Schumann  himself  insisted  that  he  felt 
much  better  while  writing  it  and  that  his  improved  condition  was  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
the  music.  The  movement  certainly  projects  an  affirmative  character;  the  second  theme, 
derived  from  the  emotional  melody  of  the  third  movement,  briefly  attempts  to  recall  the 
past,  but  it  is  overwhelmed  by  the  onrush  of  energy.  The  most  unusual  formal  aspect  of 
the  movement  is  the  fusion  of  development  and  recapitulation,  ending  in  the  minor  key. 
An  extended  coda  is  therefore  necessary  to  motivate  a  confident  ending — and  in  this  case 
the  coda  is  almost  half  the  length  of  the  movement!  Now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  sym- 
phony, we  may  be  intruding  on  one  of  Schumann's  private  messages:  we  hear  an  elaborate 
coda-development  of  a  totally  new  theme,  one  used  earlier  by  Schumann  in  his  piano 
Fantasie,  Opus  17;  it  had  been  borrowed,  in  its  turn,  from  Beethoven's  song  cycle  An  die 
feme  Geliebte,  where  it  was  a  setting  of  the  words  "Nimm  sie  kin  denn  diese  Lieder" 
("Take,  then,  these  songs  of  mine").  In  the  Fantasie,  Schumann  was  unmistakably 
offering  his  music  to  Clara;  here,  too,  it  seems,  he  is  offering  the  music  to  her,  though  now 
the  void  that  separates  him  from  his  "distant  beloved"  is  no  longer  physical  but 
psychological. 

The  very  ending  brings  back  the  fanfare  motto  from  the  first  movement  in  an  assertion 
of  victory,  but  this  victory,  unlike  Beethoven's  in  the  Fifth  Symphony,  is  a  triumph  of  will 
power,  almost  of  self-hypnosis.  Schumann  could  not  foresee,  when  he  finished  Opus  61, 
that  the  truly  "dark  days"  still  lay  ahead. 

— S.L. 
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The  fullest  and  most  recent  study  of  Faure  in  English  is  that  by  Robert  Orledge  (Eulen- 
burg  paperback),  which  contains  a  short  biography  and  an  extensive  discussion  of  the 
music.  The  most  significant  work  on  Faure  is  in  French  and  comes  from  Jean-Michel 
Nectoux,  including  a  full-scale  biography  and  many  smaller  publications.  Most  recordings 
of  the  Pavane  are  for  orchestra  alone,  but  Andrew  Davis  has  recorded  the  choral  version 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and  the  Ambrosian  Singers  (Columbia),  as  has  Daniel 
Barenboim  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  and  the  Edinburgh  Festival  Chorus  (Angel).  Both 
readings  are  paired  with  the  Faure  Requiem.  For  a  purely  orchestral  version,  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  the  performance  of  that  elegant  francophile  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  the 
French  National  Orchestra  on  Seraphim. 

Maurice  Durufle's  small  output  and  his  personal  reticence  have  combined  to  make  him 
a  composer  about  whom  very  little  has  been  written,  except  in  publications  intended  pri- 
marily for  organists.  Gwilym  Beechey's  "The  Music  of  Maurice  Durufle"  in  the  Music 
Review  for  May  1971  is  the  only  general  study  of  his  music  currently  available,  and  it 
concentrates  almost  entirely  on  the  organ.  The  best  discussion  of  the  Requiem  in  English 
is  to  be  found  in  Alec  Robertson's  Requiem:  Music  of  Mourning  and  Consolation  (Cas- 
sell).  Andrew  Davis  has  recorded  the  Requiem  with  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  and 
Chorus  and  soloists  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  and  Siegmund  Nimsgern  (Columbia;  with  the  Danse 
lente);  the  composer's  own  performance  with  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  has  just  been 
marked  for  deletion  (Erato).  Most  of  the  other  recordings  are  of  the  version  for  organ  solo; 
one  of  these,  featuring  Philip  Ledger  with  the  King's  College  Choir  and  soloists  Janet 
Baker  and  Stephen  Roberts,  especially  captures  the  spirit  of  the  Gregorian  chant  in  the 
context  of  the  modern  setting  (Angel;  coupled  with  two  motets  by  Durufle). 

Joan  Chissell's  Schumann,  a  volume  in  the  Master  Musicians  series,  seems  to  be  tem- 
porarily out  of  print,  apparently  a  consequence  of  new  publishing  arrangements.  It  will 
probably  reappear  shortly,  as  most  of  the  rest  of  the  series  already  has,  under  the  Little- 
field  imprint.  Robert  Schumann:  The  Man  and  His  Work,  edited  by  Alan  Walker  (Barnes 
&  Noble),  is  a  symposium  with  many  interesting  things,  among  them  an  enthusiastic 
chapter  on  the  orchestral  music  by  Brian  Schlotel  and  an  extensive  investigation  of 
Schumann's  difficult  medical  history.  Among  recordings  of  the  Schumann  symphonies, 
Rafael  Kubelik's  recent  set  of  all  four  (plus  the  Manfred  Overture)  with  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Orchestra  is  particularly  splendid  (CBS).  Leonard  Bernstein's  traversal  of  the  same 
ground  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia)  suffers  from  arbitrary  tempo  changes 
that  are  occasionally  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  composer's  markings.  A  recommended 
single  version  is  that  by  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG,  coupled  with 
the  colorful  Konzertst'uck  for  four  horns  and  orchestra);  Kubelik's  older  recording  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  on  a  single  disk  coupled  with  the  Genoveva  Overture  has  just 
been  marked  for  deletion  (DG). 

— S.L. 
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Attention 

Social  Cumbers.   a 

How  would  you  like  to  make  it  to  the  top  of 
Bostons  lively  and  exciting  night  scene?  You 
can,  you  know.  Yes,  even  you  there  with  the 
clip-on  tie.  Here's  all  you  have  to  do:  Some  eve- 
ning very  soon,  drive  to  the  Howard  Johnsons 
Motor  Lodge  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  After 
you  take  advantage  of  the  free  parking,  ride  the 
orivate  glass  elevator  eight  stories  up.  Then,  after 
Decoming  comfortable  with  our  plush  surround- 
ings, fabulous  live  entertainment,  dazzling 
decor,  and  breathtaking  view,  head  to  the  bar 
and  order  yourself  a  big,  delicious  drink. 

You  have  arrived. 


575  Commonwealth  Ave., Boston,  Open  Monday 
through  Friday  from  4:30  p.m.;  Saturday  from  7  p.m. 
267-3100.  Free  parking. 


Horn 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  -Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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Andrew  Davis 


Andrew  Davis,  music  director  of  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  conductors  of  his  generation. 
Since  his  auspicious  North  American  debuts  in 
New  York  and  Cleveland  in  1974,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  Toronto  Symphony  in 
1975,  Mr.  Davis  has  appeared  regularly  with 
the  orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles. 
This  season  he  tours  the  American  South  with 
the  Toronto  Symphony  and  makes  guest 
appearances  with  the  orchestras  of  New  York 
and  Boston.  In  Europe,  his  engagements 
include  the  London  Philharmonia  and  the 
Stockholm  Philharmonic.  In  1982-83,  Mr. 
I    Davis  spent  two  weeks  each  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
He  made  his  Covent  Garden  debut  conducting 
Der  Rosenkavalier,  toured  Europe  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  and  appeared  with  the 
Philharmonia,  the  London  Symphony,  and  the 
BBC  of  London.  Other  recent  European 
appearances  have  included  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  and 
the  Vienna  Symphony.  A  fixture  with  many 
international  summer  festivals,  Andrew  Davis 
has  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh,  Berlin, 
Tanglewood,  and  Glyndebourne  festivals. 

Born  in  1944  in  Hertfordshire,  England, 
Andrew  Davis  studied  at  Kings  College, 


Cambridge,  where  he  was  Organ  Scholar  from 
1963  to  1967  and  where  his  talent  for  con- 
ducting first  became  apparent.  After  a  year 
studying  with  Franco  Ferrara  in  Rome,  he 
worked  extensively  as  a  keyboard  player,  nota- 
bly with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  with  whom  he  made  many  recordings. 
In  October  1970,  Mr.  Davis  took  over  for  an 
indisposed  colleague,  leading  Janacek's 
Glagolitic  Mass  with  the  BBC  Symphony  to 
unanimous  critical  and  public  acclaim.  He 
then  spent  two  years  with  the  BBC  Scottish 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Glasgow  and  in  1973 
was  appointed  associate  conductor  of  the  New 
Philharmonia  Orchestra.  In  the  same  year,  his 
international  career  began  with  a  tour  of  the 
Far  East  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
and  the  first  of  many  visits  to  the  Israel  Phil- 
harmonic. Since  then,  he  has  undertaken 
three  overseas  tours  with  the  New  Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. 

Andrew  Davis  records  exclusively  for  CBS 
Records  and  has  to  his  credit  a  large  number 
of  discs  in  an  extensive  repertoire  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony  and  the  British  orchestras. 
In  November  1978  he  was  awarded  two 
Grands  Prix  du  Disque  (orchestral  and  lyric) 
for  his  recording  of  Maurice  Durufle's 
Requiem  with  the  London  Philharmonic.  Mr. 
Davis  has  returned  to  conduct  the  BSO  on 
several  occasions  both  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
at  Tanglewood  since  his  first  Boston  Sym- 
phony appearances  in  1976,  most  recently  for 
two  programs  at  Tanglewood  in  1981. 
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Stories 


MusicAmerica   host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2:30pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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Catherine  Robbin 


Mezzo-soprano  Catherine  Robbin,  a  Benson  & 
Hedges  Gold  Award  winner,  performs  regu- 
larly throughout  Canada,  and  in  England, 
Europe,  and  the  United  States,  appearing  with 
the  finest  orchestras  and  choral  societies.  Ms. 
Robbin  has  sung  in  major  recital  series  across 
Canada,  performed  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in  New 
York,  and  appeared  in  France  at  the  Festival 
de  Musique  Sacree  and  the  Jeunesses  Musi- 
cales.  In  March  1981  she  gave  a  highly 
acclaimed  recital  at  Abraham  Goodman  House 
in  New  York.  Much  in  demand  for  Handel's 
Messiah,  Catherine  Robbin  has  performed 
that  work  with  major  orchestras  in  Calgary, 
Hamilton,  Edmonton,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 


Montreal,  and  Toronto.  In  December  1982 
she  performed  Messiah  in  London's  Barbican 
Hall  with  the  Monteverdi  Choir  and  English 
Baroque  Soloists  under  the  direction  of  John 
Eliot  Gardiner,  a  production  subsequently 
taped  for  1983-84  release  by  Philips  records. 
Ms.  Robbin's  schedule  last  season  also 
included  the  role  of  Dido  in  the  highly  praised 
production  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  staged  at  the 
1982  Stratford  Summer  Music  Festival  in  En- 
gland. She  gave  recitals  in  Montreal,  Van- 
couver, and  London,  as  well  as  concert 
performances  in  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and 
Toronto.  A  recording  with  the  Vancouver 
Chamber  Choir,  entitled  "Carols  and  Lul- 
labies," is  available  through  Canada's  CBC. 

Ms.  Robbin's  1983-84  schedule  includes 
the  Festival  of  the  Sound,  the  Three  Centuries 
Festival,  and  the  Stratford  Summer  Music 
Festival.  She  sings  Messiah  and  Mahler's 
Eighth  Symphony  with  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, and  Mozart's  C  minor  Mass  and 
Berlioz's  V Enfance  du  Christ  with  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  She  also  performs  with 
the  Hamilton  Philharmonic,  the  Muncie 
(Indiana)  Symphony,  the  Calgary  Philhar- 
monic, the  Vancouver  Chamber  Choir, 
Edmonton  Pro  Coro,  Winnipeg  Singers,  Van- 
couver Bach  Choir,  and  the  Ottawa  Choral 
Society.  In  France  she  performs  the  role  of 
Olga  in  Eugene  Onegin  with  the  Lyons  Opera. 
Ms.  Robbin  makes  her  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  these  concerts. 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


* 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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Michael  Devlin 


Born  in  Chicago  and  raised  in  New  Orleans, 
bass-baritone  Michael  Devlin  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  artists  appearing  with  major  opera 
and  concert  organizations  throughout  the 
world  today.  During  the  fall  of  1978,  Mr. 
Devlin  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as 
Escamillo  in  Carmen,  and  he  returned  the 
next  season  to  sing  the  title  role  in  Eugene 
J  Onegin.  He  returned  to  the  Met  in  1981-82  to 
|  portray  the  Four  Villains  in  Tales  of  Hoffman. 
He  repeated  this  performance  in  the  Met's 
1982-83  revival  of  this  opera  and  also 
I  appeared  as  Peter  in  Hansel  and  Gretel, 
which  was  televised  on  "Live  from  the  Met." 
j  Mr.  Devlin  made  his  debut  with  the  Paris 
;  Opera  during  the  1980  season  singing  and 
I  recording  a  leading  role  in  Rameau's 
Dardanus;  he  returned  to  Paris  for  Carmen 
!  in  1982-83.  1980  was  also  the  year  of  his 
i  Hamburg  Opera  debut  in  the  title  role  of  Don 
j  Giovanni,  having  performed  the  same  role  for 
!  his  Covent  Garden,  Frankfurt,  and  Munich 
j  debuts  in  previous  seasons.  In  San  Francisco, 
j  Mr.  Devlin  recently  performed  Golaud  in 
!  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and  starred  in 
I  Dallapiccola's  II  prigioniero.  In  1982-83  he 
!  returned  to  San  Francisco  as  Jochanaan  in 
j;  Salome  and  also  sang  the  Rheingold  Wotan 
jj  and  Escamillo  in  Carmen  in  the  summer  of 
1 1983.  He  appears  regularly  as  a  guest  with  the 


Frankfurt  Opera,  where  his  repertoire  includes 
Don  Giovanni,  La  traviata,  Giulio  Cesare, 
Carmen,  Elektra,  and  Aida.  Other  companies 
familiar  with  Mr.  Devlin's  performances  in 
leading  roles  include  Glyndebourne,  Aix-en- 
Provence,  and  the  opera  companies  of  Santa 
Fe,  Houston,  Washington,  San  Diego,  and 
Toronto,  as  well  as  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
where  he  appeared  in  numerous  leading  and 
title  roles  from  1966  to  1979. 

Mr.  Devlin  has  appeared  as  soloist  with 
nearly  every  major  orchestra  in  this  country, 
including  the  symphony  orchestras  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  orchestras  in 
Houston,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  London. 
Among  the  many  conductors  with  whom  he 
has  performed  are  Leonard  Bernstein,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Leopold  Stokowski,  James  Levine, 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt,  Antal 
Dorati,  Edo  de  Waart,  William  Steinberg, 
John  Pritchard,  and  Neville  Marriner.  Mr. 
Devlin  has  performed  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  two  previous  occasions:  in  Bach's 
St.  Matthew  Passion  in  April  1976  under  Seiji 
Ozawa's  direction,  and  in  the  Beethoven 
C  major  Mass  in  April  1977  under  the 
direction  of  Colin  Davis. 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 
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The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  BoStOIl  Home,  IllC. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY 


The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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James  David  Christie 


R 


^E^ofte  oft  afak  a 
jjim  peft^oftwcmee... 

DAVidS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.- Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 


In  August  1979,  James  David  Christie  became 
the  first  American  to  win  the  International 
Organ  Competition  in  Brugge,  Belgium;  he 
was  also  the  first  person  in  the  history  of  the 
competition  to  win  both  the  first  prize  and  the 
prize  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Christie  received  his 
bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory,  where  he  studied  organ  with 
David  Boe  and  harpsichord  with  Doris 
Ornstein.  After  his  junior  year  there,  he  stud- 
ied under  a  private  grant  with  Marie-Claire 
Alain  in  Paris,  France,  where  he  also  served  as 
organist/choirmaster  for  the  British  Embassy 
Church.  Mr.  Christie  received  his  master's 
degree  and  artist's  diploma  from  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  he  has 
concertized  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Europe.  He  serves  as  regular 
organist  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  frequent  guest  artist  and  lecturer  at 
numerous  organ  seminars  and  festivals,  Mr. 
Christie  has  also  served  as  an  organ  consultant 
and  is  responsible  for  several  major  mechani- 
cal action  installations  in  the  United  States  and 
France.  His  fifth  tour  of  Europe,  in  1980, 
included  a  recital  at  the  Flanders  Festival  and 
a  recording  for  Belgian  radio  and  television.  In 
June  1980,  Mr.  Christie  received  an  honorary 
doctorate  in  fine  arts  from  the  New  England 
School  of  Law,  Boston,  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  musical  life  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Christie  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  Organ  and  Harpsichord  Department  at 
Boston  Conservatory  and  artist-in-residence  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
has  recorded  for  Philips,  Nonesuch,  North- 
eastern, Gunmar,  and  Pro  Arte.  In  April  1984, 
Mr.  Christie  inaugurates  the  new  organ  at 
Louise  M.  Davies  Symphony  Hall  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Round  Out 

Your 

Repertoire 

of  Recipes! 


Get  your  copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 

$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully- tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staff,  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with  captioned 
photographs  of  BSO  personalities  and  historic 
events,  including  the  BSO  One  Hundredth 
Birthday  celebration. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


Please  send 


copies  of  the  cookbook  to: 


tel.  # 


street 


books  @ 

$18.95 

Mass.  residents 

add  5%  sales  tax 

Postage  & 
handling  $2 
per  book* 


* 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


Total 


*Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook  office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


I  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  1 1  I  I  I  I 


Expiration  date 


LULU 

(month  -  year) 


Signature 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 


The  exquisite  kalian  liqueur  ere 


and  herbs. 


; ted  by  William  Grant  6  NY  NY  •  5< 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


PRI\i 


For  a  personal  appointment, 
U  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group. 
Bank  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  FDIC. 


©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARllTON  WIILARD  VILIACI 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


\ 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses 
of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  chorus 
donate  their  services,  and  they  perform  regu- 
larly with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prom- 
inent guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  In  addition,  Mr.  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
have  recently  completed  a  record  for  None- 
such, featuring  music  of  Dallapiccola  and 
Weill,  and  scheduled  for  release  in  1983. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  recordings  for  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon, New  World,  and  Philips.  For  the 
chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on 
the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony 
performances  and  named  best  choral  record- 
ing of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine,  and 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of 
a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  seventh  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    (617)  247-3000 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  0211 5.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian,  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.  W.  Brigandi 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Cecile  Ann  Hastie 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner- White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Christine  M.  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Robin  Kibler 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Ida  McManis 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.  M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Caroline  A.  Woodwell 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 
Catherine  Diamond 
Sara  Dorfman 


Kitty  DuVernois 
Mary  F.  Ellis 
Evelyn  M.  Eshleman 
Dorrie  Fuchs 
Irene  Gilbride 
Thelma  Hayes 
Donna  Hewitt- Didham 
Leah  Jansizian 
Suzanne  D.  Link 
Alison  Loeb 
Dorothy  W.  Love 
April  Merriam 
Vanessa  M.  Ovian 
Ann  L.  Pinto 
Deborah  Ann  Ryba 
Barbara  Schmid 
Linda  Kay  Smith 
Christina  St.  Clair 
Judith  Tierney 
Lorraine  Walsh 
JoAnne  Warburton 
Natasha  M.  Wei 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 
E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  R.  Cohill 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  Didham 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
John  V.  Maclnnis,  Jr. 


F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharry 
Dwight  Porter 
Barry  Singer 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Joel  Wachman 
Mark  Wilson 

R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Richard  Bentley 
Aubrey  Botsford 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
James  W.  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
James  Greening 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 

G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Sandy  MacFarlane 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Brian  E.  Patton 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Kenneth  Sallenger 
Robert  Schaffel 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


V 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


C*ER 


XJ[>  ti 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 


names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 

the  Business  Leaders'  listir 

ig  comprise 

the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 

1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporatior 

L 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Henco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 
Teat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 


TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/ P.R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 
*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 
♦United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 
*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 

STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hators 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric  /Interactive  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
♦Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 


Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing  /  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners, 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 
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We  are  grateful  to  those  individuals  who  generously  responded  to  the  Boston  Annual 
Friends  Program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your  gifts  are 
critical  to  the  financial  security  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Higginson  Society  Members  ($1,000  and  over) 


Mrs.  Gordon  Abbott 

Barbara  Adams 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Estate  of  Helen  Goller  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Ajami 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vernon  R.  Alden 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  L.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harlan  E.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rae  D.  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Applebaugh 

Mrs.  John  L.  Armstrong 

Mr.  Ethan  Ayer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hazen  H.  Ayer 

Estate  of  Constance  Ayer 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Bailey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Baker 

Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J. P.  Barger 

Mrs.  B.  Devereux  Barker,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Barnard,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Clifford  B.  Barrus,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Beal 

Phyllis  &  Leonard  Bell 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bennink 

Mr.  James  Beranek 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Bernstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Bever 

Mrs.  Arthur  W  Bingham 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Bird  III 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Black 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Bloedel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blyth 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bond 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Bremner 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Brown 

Senate  President  William  M.  Bulger 

Dr.  Edmund  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  P.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Card 

Judith  Brown  Caro 

Mrs.  Paul  D.  Caskey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Chapman 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 

Dr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Chesterton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Child 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clagett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  H.  Clapp  II 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stewart  H.  Clifford 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mr.H.ToddCobey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  M.  Cohen 

Julien  &  Eunice  S.  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Abram  T.  Collier 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Congleton 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Coven 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  John  Crocker 

Mrs.  Harry  King  Cross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eric  Cutler 

Mr.  Tarrant  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Dabney,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 
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Miss  Amy  Davol 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Dean 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierre  Debeaumont 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  I.  Defriez 

Jane  E.  Devens,  M.D. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Bruce  Duncan 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Charles  Freedom  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 

C.  B.  Engelhard 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Farwell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Weston  P.  Figgins 

Anna  E.  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  G.  Fisher 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Flynt,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gerard  Foster 

Dr.  Henry  L.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Fraser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Freed 

Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Freed 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Frelinghuysen 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Frelinghuysen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Galligan 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Gamble 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Peabody  Gardner,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Sumner  M.  Gerstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Vera  Cravath  Gibbs 

Mrs.  Lee  D.  Gillespie 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  L.  Golding 

Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  R.  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  Goldweitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Gordon 

Haskell  &  Ina  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Greenleaf 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Guild,  Jr. 

Mrs.  S.  Eliot  Guild 

Mr.  Graham  Gund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christian  G.  Halby 

Mrs.  Richard  W  Hale,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Hannah 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hargrove 

Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Haynes 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Hellmuth 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Henry 

Mrs.  Russell  Hergesheimer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  W  Hiam 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Hiatt 

Mrs.  Richard  R.  Higgins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  Morse  Hilles 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Hoffman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Hood,  Jr. 

Mr.  Henry  Hornblower  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  White  Howells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hoyt 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Hunnewell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

James  Higginson  Jackson 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  L.  Jenks,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 

Mr.  Frederick  Johnson 

Estate  of  Ruth  A.  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  B.  Jones,  Jr. 

Estate  of  Margaret  H.  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Joseph 

Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R.  Kaffenburgh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Ms.  Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Kidder 

Mrs.  Rufus  H.  Kimball 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kopans 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Mr.  Donald  Lee  Otto 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Selwyn  A.  Kudisch 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Edward  J.  Kutlowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Lackey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  A.  Pantaleoni 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Ladd 

Mary  B.  Parent 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Estate  of  Louise  H.  Parsons 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Landay 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  Latham,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Estate  of  Marian  Phinney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Paul  Pigors 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Lawrence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Pingree 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Lazarus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Poorvu 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Leinbach 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Pratt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  Royal  W.  Leith,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Preston 

Dr.  Clinton  N.  Levin 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mrs.  Ellis  Little 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fairfield  E.  Raymond 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Rhoads,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mrs.  Peter  Van  S.  Rice 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Magee 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Richer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Malpass,  Jr. 

Mr.  J.  Hampden  Robb 

Irma  Fisher  Mann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs  C.  Charles  Marran 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 

Mrs.  John  McAndrew 

Mr.  Warren  M.  Rohsenow 

Grace  S.  McCreary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  Rose 

Mr.  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Rosse 

Sumner  &  Edith  Milender 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mrs.  Dudley  L.  Millikin 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  B.  Salke 

Gloria  &  Adolf  Monosson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  V.  C.  Morris 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garlan  Morse 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P  Morse 

Mr.  Jack  Satter 

Nancy  Rice  Morss 

The  Donald  Saunders  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Moses,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Saunders 

Mr.  David  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Schmid 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  S.  Myers 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Schneider 

Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Scovell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  R  Sears,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Nickerson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Selke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Shapiro 

|        Grace  M.  Otis 

Estate  of  Miriam  Shaw 
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Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Jane  Sibley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Siegfried 

Dr.  A.  M.  Simensen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Dr.  Francis  Hayward  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Snell 

Mrs.  William  B.  Snow 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Sohier,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Sondericker 

Mr.  John  K.  Spring,  Sr. 

Dr.  Fredrick  J.  Stare 

Mrs.  Thornton  Stearns 

Barbara  &  Burton  S.  Stern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ezra  F.  Stevens 

Mr.  Richard  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mr.  Harris  E.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Arthur  I.  Strang 

Patricia  Hansen  Strang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Sylligardos 

Mrs.  John  Sylvester 

Mrs.  Rudolf  L.Talbot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  0.  Taylor  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Thorndike 

Mr.  Stephen  Tilton 

Mrs.  Stirling  Tomkins 


Mrs.  Abbott  Payson  Usher 

Mrs.  John  H.  Valentine 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Wallace 

Mrs.  Howland  Walter 

Estate  of  Elizabeth  B.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren 

Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  C.  Weisman 

Mrs.  Philip  S.  Weld 

John  M.  Wells 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Werly 

Mrs.  Edith  G.  Weyerhaeuser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  C.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Stetson  Whitcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Wilding-White 

Darby  &  Ralph  Willard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Williams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dudley  Willis 

Mr.  Alexander  R.  Wills 

Mr.  John  J.  Wilson 

Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Woods 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young 

Dr.  Nicholas  T.  Zervas 

Mrs.  Vincent  C.  Ziegler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Zildjian 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($500-$999) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Q.  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Amory 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Baer 

Mrs.  H.  Starr  Ballou 

Emily  Morison  Beck 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  Bentinck-Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Brooke 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Browne 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allan  T  Buros 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 


Mr.  Victor  Callaway 

Mrs.  Gregory  Camp 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bradford  Cannon 

Mrs.  Maureen  D.  Chapman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Church 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Claflin,  Sr. 

Mrs.  William  Claflin  III 

Mr.  Stewart  Clifford,  Jr. 

John  F.  Cogan,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ford  H.  Cooper 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Corriveau 

Mrs.  Douglas  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  Crocker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Chester  C.  D'Autremont 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Otto  Eckstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Edmonds 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haim  S.  Eliachar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Conway  Felton 

Mrs.  Jody  Forkner 

Mrs.  Maurice  T.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gerry 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Glauber 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Gowing 

Mrs.  Stephen  W.  Grant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Brainard  Graves 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Gregg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  N.P.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins 

Miss  Emily  C.  Hood 

Mrs.  Ralph  Hornblower 

Ruth  &  Robert  L.  Horowitz 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Howes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Mrs.  Sophie  Howitt 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Hunt 

Martin  L.  Jack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denholm  Jacobs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Kaplan 

Edward  H.  &  Amalie  M.  Kass 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Langer 

Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 

Mr.  Alan  L.  Lefkowitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Ley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Laurence  Lombard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

Vadm  &  Mrs.  John  L.  McCrea 

Mrs.  F.  Gilbert  McNamara 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Millar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  G.  Miller 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Montrone 

Clarence  &  Janet  Morse 

Robert  M.  Morse 


Mr.  Steven  Moulton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Nathan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Newell 

Mr.  Gerald  Nissenbaum 

Mrs.  George  Olmsted 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Ott 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Parsons 

Anne  &  Martin  Peretz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Malcolm  D.  Perkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  R.  Rabb 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  M.  Richards 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dwight  P.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Samuel  Rosen  Family  Foundation 

Ruth  &  Lawrence  Rosenfeld 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Ross 

Mrs.  Herbert  Roth 

Mr.  Daniel  Sargent 

Mr.  Donald  L.  Saunders 

Tom  &  Virginia  Scott 

Mrs.  Edward  W  Sexton 

Mrs.  Eliot  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  F  Snyder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Snyder 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lamar  Soutter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Spiker 

Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Somers  H.  Sturgis 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  Ulfelder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Heinz  K.  Vaterlaus 

Mr.  Jeptha  H.  Wade 

Lloyd  B.  Waring 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  0.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  U.  Wellington 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Wengren 

Ms.  Barbara  West 

Mrs.  Lyon  Weyburn 

Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Whittier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  L.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Margaret  Winslow 

Ms.  Katherine  Winthrop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete  Ziner 
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Boston  Annual  Donors  ($250-$499) 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

Mrs.  Herbert  Abrams 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Althausen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Andrews 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Attaya 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  P  Atwood 

Mrs.  Lee  Barash 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Beale 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  D.  &  Gail  K.  Becker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gregg  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 

Mr.  William  I.  Bernell 

Mr.  George  Berry 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Molly  Bleasdale 

Mrs.  Marshall  G.  Bolster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Bolt 

C.  Alexander  Boy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Gerald  W  Bradley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  K.  Bramhall 

Donald  Breed 

Mr.  John  J.  Bresnahan 

Mr.  Bartol  Brinkler 

Ruth  &  Alan  Broder 

Mr.  Robert  Vance  Brown 

Mr.  George  W.  Burgess 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.L.Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Cain 

Mr.  W  Donald  Campbell 

James  &  Sharon  Carter 

Mr.  George  A.  Chamberlain  III 

Irving  H.  Chase 

Mr.  Charles  Christenson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clark 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cochrane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  I.  W  Colburn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Colby,  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Loring  W  Coleman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilman  W.  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Coughlin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crandall 

Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 


Julie  &  Frank  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Cushman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Darling 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Dempsey 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roman  W.  Desanctis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Devens 

Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Dickerman 

Watson  B.  Dickerman 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Doak 

Miss  Sally  Dodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Mason  Dubois 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  D.  Eberle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Russel  Eddy,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Edgerly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  P  Edmonds,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  S.  Feinberg 

Mrs.  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Fidler 

Walter  L.  Flaherty 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Fleming 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  R.  Fleming 

Miss  Elaine  Foster 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Funkhouse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Ganick 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ganson 

Mrs.  Amey  G.  Garber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Miss  Eleanor  Garfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Gargas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sterling  Garrard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Giesser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Gilbert 

George  W  Gold 

Arthur  S.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hubert  F.  Gordon 

Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Gore 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Mortimer  S.  Greenberg 

Judith  &  George  Greenfield 

Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 

Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Hall 
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Mrs.  Murray  C.  Harvey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hayden 

Mrs.  Harold  L.  Hazen 

Mrs.  Lee  Hermansen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Noah  T.  Herndon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Hinkle 

John  Hitchcock,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hodge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Hogan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Holcombe 

Gordon  Holmes 

Harold  Horvitz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Houghton 

Mrs.  John  N.  M.  Howells 

Richard  F.  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hubbard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  0.  Ives 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mrs.  Paul  M.  Jacobs 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Jao 

Robert  F.  Jenkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  W  Johnson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Jones 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Kalajian 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Kauders 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kaufmann 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kennard 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mrs.  Emil  Kornsand 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Krebs 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Labate 

Miss  Rosamond  Lamb 

Mrs.  Mildred  Moore  Lane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  W  Langlois 

Elizabeth  Lathrop 

Nancy  &  Michael  Leavitt 

Mrs.  Daniel  Lisberger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Mr.  Graham  Atwell  Long 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lovejoy 

Mark  &  Mary  Lunsford 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Lynch 

Mrs.  Carlton  R.  Mabley,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Douglas  MacPherson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Maher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Manice,  Jr. 


Mr.  Gerald  A.  Mata 

Mr.  Paul  McGonigle 

Jon  McKee 

Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Mrs.  John  S.  Mechem 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  F.  Avery  Moore 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan 

Mrs.  Alan  R.  Morse,  Sr. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Nesbit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  B.  Nessel 

Miss  Alice  B.  Newell 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Newman 

Mr.  John  Newton 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Nutt 

Rev.  Msgr.  William  V.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Odence 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josef  Orosz 

Mrs.  Anne  M.  Orton 

Miss  Esther  E.  Osgood 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Osgood 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Ossoff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  S.  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Oglesby  Paul 

Robert  E.  Peabody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Peters 

Russell  E.  Planitzer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Prouty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Rabinowitz 

Jean-Pierre  Radley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Record 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Riegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ex  Rodgers 

Dr.  Jordan  S.  Ruboy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Saval 

Frances  W  Schaefer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Scheinbart 

Mr.  Benjamin  Schore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Campbell  Searle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Seferian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shane 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerome  H.  Shapiro 
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Mrs.  Francis  G.  Shaw 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  G.  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Sinclair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Newlin  R.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  T.  Spitz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  St.  Goar 

Ms.  Joy  Ivey  St.  John 

Lela  A.  Steinberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  F  Stockwell 

John  S.  Stone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Taplin 

Robert  &  Ann  Thornburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Miss  Alice  Tully 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dustin  Tuttle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Renwick  Tweedy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  F  Vawter 

Mrs.  Charles  F  Walcott 

Mrs.  B.  Gring  Wallace 

Mrs.  Fred  S.  Walter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howland  S.  Warren 

Alexander  W.  Watson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stuart  D.  Watson 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Watson,  II 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  R.  Weber 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Wells,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Mark  R.  Werman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  West 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  J.  White 

Robert  W  White 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whitehead 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  W  Widmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amos  N.  Wilder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Oswald  Willhoite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Willis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Willoughby 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  J.  Winstanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  I.  Wren 

Mrs.  Whitney  Wright 

Miss  Anne  C.  Wyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Levon  M.  Yacubian 

Mr.  Ho-Sung  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  G.Zeller 

Mr.  John  Zorek 


Boston  Annual  Donors  ($100-$249) 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Miller  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  G.  Abramson 

Mr.  Robert  Ackart 

Mr.  Frank  Adams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Adams 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Adams,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Adams 

Nancy  L.  Agnew 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Barry  Agranat 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Aikman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Alberty 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  P  Allen,  Jr. 

Miss  Rosamond  Warren  Allen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  Allen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Roger  Allison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Alperin 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Alt 

Dr.  George  &  Harriet  Altman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Ames 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Amory 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  Anderson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Anderson-Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Anthony  II 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Arnold 

David  &  Madeleine  Arnow 

Mr.  Norman  Asher 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Atherton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Aucoin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  A.  Avola 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Axten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Babcock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Babson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Bacon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  W  Benjamin  Bacon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  Bailey 

Sandra  Bakalar 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  P.  Baker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Baker 

Jean  E.  Baker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Spencer  H.  Baker 
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Dr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Banks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Blagden 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Clifford  Barger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Blake 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Gardner  Barker 

Mrs.  George  B.  Blake 

Mr.  Steven  G.  Barkus 

Mr.  William  Blake 

Miss  Anahid  Barmakian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blakelock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Barnaby 

Mr.  John  A.  Blanchard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curtis  Barnes 

Mrs.  Timothy  B.  Blancke 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Barnes 

Miss  Margaret  Blethen 

Irving  L.  Baron 

Dr.  P.  P.  Blevins 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  Barrett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W  Blodgett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Barrie 

Mrs.  John  C.  Bloom 

Mrs.  Randolph  P.  Barton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Wilfred  Bloomberg 

Georgia  K.  Basbanes 

Mrs.  Foster  Boardman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harris  I.  Baseman 

Arlene  L.  Bodge 

Mr.  Philip  Bassett 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Boffa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates 

The  Hon.  Charles  S.  Bolster 

Boyden  C.  Batty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.L.  Bolton,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  Baumrucker,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.L.  Bondy,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Bayer 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Mrs.  Philip  C.  Beals 

Vincent  V.  R.  Booth 

Mrs.  John  E.  Beard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Garrett  D.  Bowne  III 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 

Mrs.  James  Boyd 

Miss  Anne  Beauchemin 

Mrs.  Robert  Fiske  Bradford 

Dr.  James  Becker  &  Ms.  Mary  Amanda  Dew 

Mr.  Morton  Bradley 

Barbara  S.  Bedford 

Mrs.  Lawrence  D.  Bragg,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ake  Brandin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Robert  Bellows 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jan  Brandin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 

Drs.  Doris  &  Warren  Bennett 

Mrs.  J.  Dante  Brebbia 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harrison  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Brech 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Brewster 

Mrs.  Stewart  Bennett 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Brewster 

Ms.  Ellen  Benson  &  George  Nichols 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Karl  L.  Briel 

Mr.  Lawrence  I.  Berenson 

Mr.  Alan  Brinkley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  Berger 

Alan  J.  Brody 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  J.  Broggini 

Barbara  &  Robert  Berger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Bromell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Berger 

Eleanor  D.  Bronson 

Gerald  A.  Berlin 

Mr.  Eugene  Bronstein 

Estelle  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Brooks 

Evelyn  A.  &  Herbert  L.  Berman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  W  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 

Miss  Dorothy  Addams  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Bianchi 

E.  Burton  Brown 

Mrs.  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  R  Binney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jordan  Birger 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Matthew  Brown 

John  &  Evelyn  Bishop 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Brown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Bishop 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pierce  B.  Browne 

Pauline  K.  Bittinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Brush 
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Mrs.  Marcus  K.  Bryan 

Mrs.  George  P.  Buell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claud  Bunyard 

Mrs.  Sylvia  K.  Burack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Burnes 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Burr 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Roy  Burroughs 

Kate  Burton 

Mrs.  F.  Wadsworth  Busk 

Ms.  Martha  Eliot  Buttenheim 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Turner  E.  Bynum 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Byrnes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cabot,  Jr. 

Mrs.  John  Moors  Cabot 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 

Mr.  Milton  Cades 

Mr.  Frank  Cahill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanford  Calderwood 

Miss  Hannah  C.  Campbell 

Ms.  Sybil  A.  Campbell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Cannon 

Joseph  P  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Peter  Carey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Carls 

Mr.  Evald  W.  Carlson 

Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mrs.  Victor  H.  Carpenter 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Carper 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  Carrigg 

Virginia  L.  Carroll 

Ms.  Elizabeth  H.  Carter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Carter 

Dorothy  &  Herbert  Carver 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Carye 

Dr.  Aldo  R.  Castaneda 

Mr.  John  A.  Cataldo 

Mrs.  Ephron  Catlin,  Jr. 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Cavallaro 

Mrs.  William  G.  Chafee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  M.  Chapin 

Mr.  Ray  Chapin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  J.  Charles,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jacob  Chatkis 

Mrs.  Daniel  S.  Cheever 

Mrs.  F.  Sargent  Cheever 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Cheever 

Mrs.  Aaron  P.  Cheskis 

A.  A.  Cheverie 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Y.  Chittick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Churchill 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Putnam  Cilley 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Cioffari 

Mrs.  Miles  Nelson  Clair 

Ms.  Cecily  Clark 

Mrs.  Robert  Clemence 

Everett  Clement 

Mrs.  Nicholas  B.  Clinch 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Cobb,  Sr. 

W.  Gerald  Cochran,  M.D. 

Mrs.  F.  Douglas  Cochrane 

Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 

Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Coffin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Cohen 

Daniel  C.  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Cole 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  A.  Collier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Collis 

Mrs.  Walker  B.  Comegys,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Conant 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Conaway,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Condon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Conlan 

Mr.  George  Considine 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Constable 

Mr.  Aris  Constantinides 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cooke 

Dorothy  Grace  Cooley 

Dr.  Mark  H.  Cooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Coolidge 

Mr.  William  Coolidge 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cooper  III 

Mrs.  Janet  R.  Cooper 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Saul  J.  Copellman 

Mrs.  William  Corbett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  G.  Corneel 

Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  G.  Cornish 

Mr.  Andrew  F.  Corry 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Cotting 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clare  M.  Cotton 

Harold  &  Phyllis  Cotton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Cowden  III 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Cox 
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Mr.  Frank  W.  Crabill 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Craig 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Crandall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Creighton,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Crocker 

Ruth  C.  Crocker 

Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Crockett 

Miss  Lianne  M.  Cronin 

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Cross 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Crowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Crowther 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  C.  Curhan 

David  W.  Currier 

Hope  A.  Curtis 

Louis  Curtis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gardner  Cushman 

Mr.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Daly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Dane 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Dashefsky 

Mr.  William  L.  Davenport 

Nancy  L.  Davis,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Preston  Davis,  Jr. 

Msgr.  Russell  H.  Davis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanton  W.  Davis 

Mrs.  Freeman  I.  Davison,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  Bond  Dealy,  Jr. 

Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Deland,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Michael  R.  Deland 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Delaney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Delong 

Mr.  George  Demeter 

The  Dennis  Family  Foundation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Dennison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Talbot  Dewey 

Mrs.  Dominic  P.  DiMaggio 

Mrs.  Alexander  J.  Dimeo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Dober 

Mr.  Edward  Doctoroff 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Doering 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Doherr 

Bernard  M.  Doiron 

Mrs.  Donald  P.  Donaldson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Donaldson 

Philip  Donham 

Catharine-Mary  Donovan 

Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Doran 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Dorr 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Dougherty 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Douglas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeremy  F.  Douglass 

G.  Lincoln  Dow,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mason  L.  Downing 

Mrs.  Phyllis  G.  Downing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  W  Drake,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Dreyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Driscoll,  Jr. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Driver,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Duffly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Duggan 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  EC.  Dumaine 

Marjorie  H.  Dunham 

Miss  Florence  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Dwinell 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Dworsky 

Ms.  Doriot  A.  Dwyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Earl  H.  Eacker 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  S.  Eaton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Edsall 

R.  H.  Egdahl  &  C.  H.  Taft 

Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 

Leon  &  Carola  Eisenberg 

Paul  &  Lisa  Eisenberg 

Mary  C.  Eldred,  M.D. 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Elia 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Eliopoulos 

Prof.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Elliott 

Estate  of  Lena  H.  Ellis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Ellison 

Mrs.  H.  Bigelow  Emerson 

Mrs.  A.  Bradlee  Emmons 

Mrs.  Gardner  G.  Emmons 

Mr.  Curtis  W  Endee 

Ms.  Ann  Epstein 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Erhard 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Wentworth  Erickson,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Eli  Etsovitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bayard  Ewing 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Ewing 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clifford  W  Falby 

Mr.  Edward  Fallon 

Mr.  Jarvis  Farley 

Mr.  G.  Farrell,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  K.  Farrington 
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Ruth  M.  Farrisey 

Mr.  Francis  Faulkner 

Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 

Mr.  Mark  Feeney 

Hyman  S.  Feldman 

Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  M.  Fenollosa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Fernald,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  B.C.  Ferris,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gaffney  J.  Feskoe 

Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessenden,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Douglas  W.  Field 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Fields 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Fier 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Finberg 

Dr.  Albert  Finck 

Miss  Elio  Ruth  Fine 

Dr.  Harvey  V.  Fineberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  E.  Finger 

Dr.  Maxwell  Finland 

Mrs.  Edmund  F  Finnerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Richard  Fischer 

H.  Kenneth  &  Imogene  Fish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Fitzgerald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  W.  Fletcher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paris  Fletcher 

Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Karla  P.  Fogg 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Foley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Judah  Folkman 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elliot  Forbes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.W.  Forte,  Jr. 

Marjorie  &  Donald  Forte,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  C.  Foster,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sumner  J.  Foster 

Ms.  Carol  E.  Fountain 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Alvan  &  Lois  Fox 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Fox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Fox 

Mrs.  Marie  H.  Fox 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lawrence  P  Fraiberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Frank 

Mr.  David  Frankel 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Franklin 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  Franklin 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Fraser 

Clark  Frazier 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Stone  Freedberg 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Freedman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Crowell  Freeman,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  G.  Freeman 

Mrs.  W  R.  Freeman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Freiman 

Miss  Helen  C.  French 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  French 

Mr.  Stefan  M.  Freudenberger 

Mrs.  George  R.  Frick 

Barry  L.  Friedman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Emanuel  A.  Friedman 

Laurel  E.  &  Orrie  M.  Friedman 

Mrs.  F.  Kidder  Fuller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  C.  Fuller 

Mrs.  John  Furman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Wren  Gabel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Gable 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Raymond  Gabler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Gaensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Gal 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  Wm.  Albert  Gallup 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Galston 

Mr.  Bill  Galvin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  S.  Ganz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hale  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  Gardner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

William  E.  Garfield 

Mrs.  Antoine  M.  Gaudin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jon  Gauger 

Rabbi  Everett  Gendler 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  B.  Gero 

Henry  &  Bess  Gesmer 

Miss  Ann  K.  Ghublikian 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Gibbs 

Robert  P.  Giddings 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Giddon 

Mrs.  John  A.  Gifford 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gill 

Mrs.  Howard  F.  Gillette 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Ginsberg 

Mrs.  William  Edward  Ginsburg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glasser 

Mrs.  Bertram  Glovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Henry  Glovsky 
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Ms.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Goeke 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Goff 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  Gold 

Mr.  Harvey  Goldberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Goldman 

Judge  Morris  Goldman 

Adele  &  Arnold  Goldstein 

Mary  T.  Goldthwaite 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Isadore  Goodman 

Malcolm  H.  Goodman 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Goodnow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  W.  Goodrich 

Mr.  William  A.  Goodwin 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Gorbach 

Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 

Martin  &  Alison  Gottlieb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  F.  Gould 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Goyette 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Graetz 

Kenneth  M.  Graham,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Grandin 

Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Grant 

Jane  B.  Grant 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Gratwick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Gray 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Gray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Grayson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Greco 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  H.  Green 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  T.  Green 

Ryna  Greenbaum 

Mrs.  M.  Thompson  Greene 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Greenslet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  F.  Greenwald 

Mr.  Chandler  Gregg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Grimes 

Mr.  William  F.  Grindl 

Mr.  Michael  Grossman 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Growdon 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  Grumman 

Maribeth  Gubanich 

Mrs.  Paul  K.  Guillow 

Mrs.  Geoffrey  S.  Gunn 

Ms.  D.  A.  Gusner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Gustin,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Lyman  P.  Gutterson 

Barbara  F.  Guzovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Haas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  Haber 

Mr.  Lawrence  Habin 

Mr.  A.  A.  Haemmerle 

Mrs.  Fredrick  W  Haffenreffer 

Mrs.  John  M.  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Theodore  Haffenreffer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  William  E.  Haible 

Mr.  Eric  H.  Haight 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Haimes 

Barbara  Anne  Hajjar,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Ms.  Frances  S.  Hall 

Mrs.  Garrison  K.  Hall 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hamann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Hamilton 

Robert  M.  Hamilton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Hammer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Kelley  Hannan 

Robin  Hansen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Evelyn  B.  Harris 

Virginia  Harris 

Caroline  Harrison 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Harrison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Ely  Hartwell 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Haskell 

Mrs.  William  Chandler  Haskins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Heald 

Mrs.  Stephen  Heartt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Heckler 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Hellstrom 

Mrs.  Booth  Hemingway 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  E.  Hender 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  Henderson 

Mr.  William  W.  Hennig 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Hepburn,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Hermanson 

Dudley  &  Georgene  Herschbach 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Hewlett 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Hiatt 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  Segel 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Sellon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  E.  Senkler  II 

Mr.  William  A.  Seravy 

Bert  &  Joyce  Serwitz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  J.  Shachoy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  I.  Shapiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wolf  Shapiro 

Arnold  Shaw 

Mrs.  Oscar  M.  Shaw 

John  P.  Sheehy  AIA 

Timothy  W  Sheen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Sheingold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Sheldon 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Shepherd 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Sherman 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  Sherman 

Ms.  Frances  Shifman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Shindler 

Mr.  Stanley  Shmishkiss 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Shreve 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ephraim  E.  Shulman 

Ms.  Effie  Shumaker 

Mrs.  William  A.  Shurcliff 

Mrs.  Clifton  Abbott  Sibley 

Miriam  E.  Silcox 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Simonds 

Mrs.  Willard  S.  Simpkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Singer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Sleeper 

Helen  S.  Slosberg 

Mrs.  J.  Scott  Smart 

Adrienne  S.  Smith 

Mr.  Benjamin  Smith 

David  J.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Smith 

Mr.  Garrett  K.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  J.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 

Mrs.  Myron  Smith 

Philip  &  Ann  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Ashton  Smith 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Andrew  Snider 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lester  Sobin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Sohn 

Nancy  Farr  Solley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Solomon 

Dr.  Norman  Solomon 

Mrs.  Rae  Solowey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Soltz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Deane  Somerville 

Elsa  G.  Sonnabend 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sorbera 

Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Soule,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Southgate 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  &  Ruth  Soybel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Spangler,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Spaulding 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathaniel  H.  Sperber 

Hester  D.  Sperduto 

Mrs.  Richard  Spindler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Spound 

David  and  Patricia  Squire 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  G.  Stahl 

Mr.  Harold  Stahler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Stampler 

John  B.  &  Jean  C.  Stanbury 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  M.  Stanton 

Mrs.  M.  Bartlett  Stare 

Miss  Anna  Stearns 

Dr.  Glenn  D.  Steele,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Steere 

Mrs.  Robert  S.  Steinert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Stern 

Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Steward 

Mrs.  George  Stewart 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Goodwill  M.  Stewart 

Mr.  Herbert  R.  Stewart 

Henry  W.  Stokes 

Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Storrow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Stowe 

Mr.  Alan  J.  Strassman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.A.  Stringer,  Jr. 

Miss  Rilda  M.  Stuart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Linnell  E.  Studley 

Mr.  Joe  Styborski 

Carol  M.  Sullivan 


Mr.  Edward  T.  Sullivan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Greely  Summers 

Elliot  &  Carol  Surkin 

Dr.  P.  Suzman 

Arthur  &  Martha  Swanson 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Swartz 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  William  H.  Sweet 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Swiniarski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  W  Switzer 

Jean  Syer 

Mrs.  Lawrence  A.  Sykes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Taft 

Paulett  &  Ganson  Taggart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roland  P.  Talbot 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Taylor 

Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Taylor 

Mr.  Isaac  M.  Taylor  & 

Ms.  Suzanne  F.  Sheats 
Mrs.  John  I.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor 
Timothy  A.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Joan  Terkelsen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Terry,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Lawrence  B.  Tholander 
Mrs.  Alfred  Thomas 
Miss  Anne  C.  Thompson 
Mr.  William  R.  Thurston 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Tichnor 
E.  Katherine  Tilton 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Townsend 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Traylor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Trefethen,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Trenholm 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Thomas  Trigg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  W  Trumbull 
Ms.  Judith  R.  Tucker 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Turner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  W.  Turner 
Mrs.  Howard  M.  Turner,  Jr. 
Twelve  Lawrence  Trust 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  C.  Twichell 
Mrs.  Ingeborg  Uhlir 
Miss  Gene  Ulmann 
Larkin  D.  Upson 
Hugo  &  Sandra  Uyterhoeven 
Dr.  Suzanne  T.  Van  Amerongen 
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Mr.  Peter  W.  Van  Etten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Vanburen 

Reverend  George  D.  Vartzelis 

Mr.  Tom  Vasey 

Mrs.  Lillian  Vash 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Vaudo 

William  &  Yolanda  Vaughan 

Ms.  Helen  E.  Veit 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 

Normand  P.  Viens 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pedro  Vina 

Mr.  Richard  Vincent 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Laszlo  0.  Vincze 

Ms.  Bernadette  F.  Vitti 

Robert  A.  Vogt 

Amb.  John  A.  Volpe  (Ret.) 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  Voulgaris 

Mrs.  Harold  Wald 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 

Mrs.  Guy  W  Walker,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winthrop  B.  Walker 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Waller 

Mary  Elizabeth  Walsh 

Mr.  William  K.  Walters 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Wanamaker 

Mrs.  Victoria  D.  Wang 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Wanger 

Cinder  Bear  Wanger 

Beatrice  Ward 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Ward 

M.  Beatrice  Ward 

Mrs.  John  Ware,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  M.  Warlick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  John  C.  B.  Washburn 

Robert  P  Wasson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Waite  Watkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederic  W  Watriss 

Mr.  David  Webster 

Mrs.  Dean  Kingman  Webster 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Wechsler 

Ms.  Lucretia  J.  Weed 

Mrs.  Arnold  N.  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Weeks 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Weeks 

Mr.  Roelof  Weertman 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Weil 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Weiner 

Mrs.  Manuel  Weisbuch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jason  Weisman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morton  L.  Weiss 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  E.  Welch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Francis  C.  Welch 

John  J.  Weldon 

Miss  Harriet  V.  Wellman 

Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 

Miss  Patricia  Wells 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Werman 

Dr.  Conrad  Wesselhoeft,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Weston 

J.  V.  Weston 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jerrold  A.  Wexler 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  G.  Wey  III 

Mrs.  George  Macy  Wheeler 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Wheelock,  Jr. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Wheelwright 

Mrs.  John  S.  Whipple 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Whipple 

Miss  Christine  White 

Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 

Mrs.  John  N.  White 

Mrs.  Lemoyne  White 

Mrs.  Ogden  White 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  B.  Whiting 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney 

Heather  Brewer  Whitney 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Whittaker 

Mrs.  Peter  Wick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W  Wickenden 

Mrs.  Merrill  Wiggin 

Richmond  G.  Wight 

Karl  L.  Wildes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Earle  W.  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Wilkins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Warren  Wilkinson 

Mrs.  Shepard  F.  Williams 

Miss  Ruby  Willis 

Mrs.  Alfred  W  Willmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Wilson 

Robert  Windsor 
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Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 


Contemporary  excellence  makes  a 

Boston  weekend  flow. 

Whether  you're  lounging  by  the  river  to 

cheer  on  the  crews  or  lingering  over  a 

relaxed  Sunday  breakfast  or  luncheon 

at  the  Cafe  Promenade. 


LROfclENADE 

CONTEMPORARY  EXCELLENCE 


FiiBimiiaiiiiPaiTOiiBwoiimomimiimiB 


~3ho 


olonncii 


BOS  (UBB  TON 

120  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON ,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  (617)  424-7000 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 

Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Gassical  Record  Center 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Winneg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Winship 
Mrs.  Henry  D.  Winslow 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Karl  Wirth 
Mrs.  John  Wise,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Arnold  S.  Wolf 
Beatrice  E.  Wolfe 
Mr.  Stephen  W  Wolfe 
Dr.  Way  Dong  Woo 
Ms.  Susan  H.  Woodward 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woolley 
Mr.  Robert  W  Worley,  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Wormstead,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Merrill  Worthen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth  A.  Wright 

Mr.  Robert  Wright 

Mrs.  Frederick  W  Wrightson  III 

Mr.  Edward  Yanco 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Morris  Yorshis 

Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Young 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lyle  J.  Yurko 

Jerrold  R.  Zacharias 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arnold  M.  Zack 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Zenon  S.  Zannetos 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harvey  Zarren 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Zelen 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Zigmond 


The  following  Memorial  Contributions,  given  in  memory  of  the  individuals  listed 
below,  were  made  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1982-83  fiscal 
year. 


Mrs.  James  D.  Banks 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

Huldah  Barker 

Dora  Beckhard 

Mrs.  Leo  Beranek 

Mrs.  S.  Bruce  Black 

William  Crosby 

Mrs.  Peter  Edge 

Philip  Eiseman 

Carl  Feldman 

Mrs.  Haynes  H.  Fellows,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Field 

Dr.  Julianna  M.  Fodor 

Mrs.  Alfred  Forman 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman 

Marilyn  Grossman 

Irene  Elizabeth  Haemmerle 

Elsie  Hertz 

Major  Henry  Lee  Higginson 

Harry  Huberman 

Lee  Jacobs 

Isador  I.  Janowsky 

Serge  Koussevitzky 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Laughlin 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 

Peggy  Menz 

Mrs.  Sara  Neiman 

Robert  F.  Noonan 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Prichard 

Melvin  Richmond 

Wyatt  Righter 

Annie  Rosenberg 

Mrs.  Donald  Sawyer 

Dr.  Olive  W  Smith 

Henry  L.  Steinberg 

Nathan  J.  Stern 

Dorothy  K.  Taylor 

Martha  Thorndike 

Salvatore  Vastola 

Helen  Wesel 

Mrs.  Ruth  Winship 

Roger  Wolcott 

Paula  Brown  Yorks 

Dr.  Richard  Zavarine 

George  Zazofsky 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 


At  Lost. 


A  sup er6  steak  and  seafood 
house,  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  fall  menu  for  ^re-theatre 
dmexs  snp^(ementedby  a 
supper  menxifrom  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (owvje.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Call  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accented. 
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WHITE  PINES 
at  Stockbridae 


a  condominium  community 


A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 

Stock  bridge.  MA  01262/413  637  1140 

or  Rein  holt  Realty' 

413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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Fellowships  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 

Fellowship  gifts  to  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  enable  over  130 
students  to  continue  their  professional  training  and  gain  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  musicians  and  teachers.  The  Fellowships  listed  below  were 
awarded  in  1983.  We  are  grateful  to  these  individuals  and  organizations  for  their 
generosity. 


Endowed  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  permanently  endowed  with  a  gift  of  $50,000.^ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Arnold,  Jr.  Fellowship 

Kathleen  Hall  Banks  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowships 

Helene  R.  and  Norman  L.  Cahners  Fellowship 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Alfred  E.  Chase  Fellowship 

Nat  King  Cole  Memorial  Fellowship 

Caroline  Grosvenor  Congdon  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dorothy  and  Montgomery  Crane  Fellowship 
Omar  Del  Carlo  Tanglewood  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fiedler/Leo  Wasserman  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Dr.  Marshall  N.  Fulton  Memorial  Fellowship 
Juliet  Esselborn  Geier  Memorial  Fellowship 


Gerald  Gelbloom  Memorial  Fellowship 

Armando  A.  Ghitalla  Fellowship 

John  and  Susanne  Grandin  Fellowship 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowships 

Lucy  Lowell  Fellowship 

Stephen  and  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 

Ruth  S.  Morse  Fellowship 

Albert  L.  and  Elizabeth  P  Nickerson  Fellowship 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation  Fellowship 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross  Fellowship 

Harry  and  Mildred  Remis  Fellowships 

Hannah  and  Raymond  Schneider  Fellowship 

Surdna  Foundation,  Inc.  Fellowships 

R.  Amory  Thorndike  Fellowship 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 


Fellowship  Guarantors 

(Individuals,  foundations,  and  corporations  may  act  as  Guarantors  of  a  Fellowship  by 
contributing  the  total  actual  cost  of  supporting  a  Fellow  at  Tanglewood  [$4,765  in  1983]). 

J.R  and  Mary  Barger  Fellowship  Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock  Fellowship 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship  General  Cinema  Corporation  Fellowship 

Rosamond  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial  Fellowship  Leo  Panasevich  Fellowship 

Country  Curtains  Fellowship  Lia  and  William  Poorvu  Fellowship 

Dynatech  Corporation  Fellowship  Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
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Full  Fellowships 

(A  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of  $2,000  [1983].) 


ASCAP/Rudolf  Nisssim  Fellowship  in 

Composition 
Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  &  Berkshire 

Hilton  Inn  Fellowship 
Felicia  Montealegre  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Irene  and  David  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Book  Creations,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Bradley  Fellowship 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim  Fellowship 
Marion  Callanan  Memorial  Fellowship 
Ruth  B.  Cohen  Fellowship 
Judy  and  Stewart  Colton  Fellowship 
Margaret  Lee  Crofts  Fellowships 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mary  Annin  Durfee  Memorial  Fellowship 
Fellows  of  1982  Fellowship 
Arthur  Fielder  Fellowship 
The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation  Fellowships 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Margaret  T.  and  Bruce  R.  Gelin  Fellowship 
Charles  and  Sara  Goldberg  Charitable  Trust 

Fellowship 
Ina  and  Haskell  R.  Gordon  Fellowship 
William  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation 

Fellowships 
Halvorson  Family  Fellowship 
Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
IBM*  *  *  Robert  G.  McClellan,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Jaffe  Fellowship 
Jenifer  House  Fellowship 
H.  Eugene  and  Ruth  B.  Jones  Fellowship 
Kandell  Fellowship 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowships 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship,  in 

memory  of  Margaret  Grant 


William  Kroll  Memorial  Fellowship 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Peter  LB.  Lavan  Fellowship 

Anne  Lee  Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Anne  Lee  Violin  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Itzhak 

Perlman 
Raymond  Lee  Foundation  Fellowship 
Mildred  A.  Leinbach  Fellowship 
Sarah  Ann  Leinbach  and  Lillian  Norton 

Fellowship 
Nathan  H.  Miller  Memorial  Fellowship 
John  Major  Nalle  Fellowship 
Anna  Gray  Sweeney  Noe  Fellowship 
Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship,  established  by  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Warner  Pfleger 

Memorial  Fellowship 
Kenneth  L.  Phillips  Fellowship 
Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
William  J.  Rubush  Memorial  Fellowship 
Jane  and  William  Ryan  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler  Fellowship 
M.A.  Schapiro  &  Co.,  Inc.  Fellowship 
Martha  and  William  Selke  Fellowship 
Seven  Hills  Fellowship 
Spencer  Fellowship 
Jason  and  Elizabeth  Starr  Fellowship 
Harry  Stedman  Fellowship 
Stokes  Fellowship 

Hannah  and  Leonard  Stone  Fellowship 
Frieda  and  Samuel  Strassler  Fellowship 
Tanglewood  Council  Fellowship 
WCRB  Fellowship,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Helen 

Caldicott 
Wulsin  Fellowships 
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Partial  Fellowships 

(A  Partial  Fellowship  may  be  named  with  a  minimum  annual  gift  of 


,250.) 


Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Berkshire  Eagle  Fellowship 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  S.  Burdick  Fellowship 
Fred  and  Joyce  Crane,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Delson  Fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Guy  Fellowship 
Mary  and  Harry  W.  Harrison,  Jr.  Fellowship 
Julius  and  Eleanor  Kass  Fellowship 
Miriam  Ann  Kenner  Memorial  Fellowship 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 
Anne  Lee  Violin/Viola  Fellowship,  in  honor  of 

Itzhak  Perlman 
James  A.  Macdonald  Foundation  Fellowship 


Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 

Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  Fellowship 

Archie  Peace  Memorial  Fellowship 

Claire  and  Millard  Pryor  Fellowship 

Rice  Fellowship 

Arthur  Rodbell  Fellowship 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell  Fellowship 

Ina  and  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 

Aaron  and  Abby  Schroeder  Fellowship 

Mary  Gene  and  William  Sondericker  Fellowship 

Claudette  Sorel/Mu  Phi  Epsilon  Fellowship 

Anne  Sternberg  Memorial  Fellowship 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowships 


Prizes  and  Awards 

Cynthia  Busch  Award 

Gustav  Golden  Award 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Awards 

Henri  Kohn  Award 

Cecil  S.  Mapes  Memorial  Award 

Pierre  Mayer  Award 

Harry  Shapiro  Award 


Anonymous  Gifts 

Several  anonymous  gifts  have 
enabled  young  artists  to 
attend  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center. 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


r 
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Let  us 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutuaj  Bank 

45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 
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COACH 


N«  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$144 


All  Coaclf  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617) 536-2777 
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[Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


[Wednesday,  16  November  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Ilhursday,  17  November— 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
[Friday,  18  November— 2-4:05 
[Saturday,  19  November— 8-10:05 
[Tuesday,  22  November— 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'C  series 
MSIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


tjBritten 
iMozart 

EMANUEL  AX 

iSibelius 


Variations  on  a  Theme 
of  Frank  Bridge 

Piano  Concerto  No.  21 
inC,  K.467 

Symphony  No.  5 


■Friday,  25  November — 2-4 
■Saturday,  26  November — 8-10 
iTuesday,  29  November — 8-10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

(SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

Faure  Pelleas  and 

Melisande  Suite 
■Haydn  Symphony  No.  90 

Ijanacek  Music  from  The  Cunning 

Little  Vixen 

DALE  DUESING,  baritone 
MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 
MARCUS  HADDOCK,  tenor 

Ifhursday,  8  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
■Friday,  9  December — 2-4:05 
■Saturday,  10  December — 8-10:05 
Huesday,  13  December — 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

vilCHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Sartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MICHEL  BEROFF 

Symphony  No.  3, 
The  Camp  Meeting 

Till  EulenspiegeVs 
Merry  Pranks 


ves 


Wednesday,  14  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  15  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  December — 8-10:05 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Tchaikovsky  Manfred  Symphony 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


$t  '^Botofpk/l^stfluraMf-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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THE  SWUR  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  fit  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


A  Uitterent  Ooutheast-Asian   Ireat 

TgjkMANDALAY 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

Top  Ppe  -  I  neatpe  least 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Tel:  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hill  —  Reservation  Sugjostid 


»$#* 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 


Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


MasterCar<i/VISA/American  Express 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington,  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


THE  WfcSTlN  HOTEL 

Copley  Place  Boston 


*  . 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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"WTHE  HIGHEST  INTER! 
CHAMBER  MUSIC  PL 

—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


3  SUNDAY 
WOONSAT3PM 


Gilbert  Kalash.  pa.ist 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  13, 1983  1 

DEBUSSY  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and  harp 
ZEMLINSKY  Trio  in  D  minor  for  clarinet,  cello,  and  piano,  Op.  3 
CLARA  SCHUMANN  Three  Romances  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  22 
BRAHMS  Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  60 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984  2 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984  O 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano  ^ 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


NEW  SUSS&RIBeR  FOflttr 

There  are  sfoil  good  seats 
available  forth©  1933/84 
season  Ybu  may  become a 
subscriber  by  indicating  your 
choice  of  fooatfon  and  price 
and  by  returns^  this  form  to: 
ttm  S4db$cnben  Symphony 
Hal!.  Boston,  MA  02115. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES; 

$21,  w,  mm. 

Tbe  2  prices  listed  afelor 
both  orchestra  &  balcony 
For  further  information,  call 
(617)  2664492. 


LOCATION 

PRICE 

NO.  OF  TICKETS 

TOTALS 

Name. 
City 


Address. 


State. 


Zip  Code. 


yen 


kV 


THE 

BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

CHAMBER 

.PLAYERS^ 


Day  Phone. 


Evening  Phone. 


WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

ston 


CM 


B 

QJ 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  ■  (61 7)  236-2000 


« 


BOSTONi 
|SYMPH0NJ 

aorchestfI 

,\     SEIjI  OZAWA     i 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 


(617)-542-6913 


"success 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOGR 

ADDRESS." 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  ai 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  addrei 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  con 
minium  style  conveniences.  And  all  j 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  secui 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchitec 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfi 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  hav 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  11  -4PM. 
Directions:  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott.  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St 


swampscott  The  address  that  says  it  all!     *4 
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ivery  day  for  three  decades, 

>me  fair,  foul,  or  worse, 

arbor  Master  Tait  logged  them 

and  logged  them  out. 

ow,  every  captain  ^  V\V  N  - 

►unts  on  safe  berth  in 

Gotland's  Eyemouth 

arbor.  And  finds  it.Thegood 

things  in  life 
stay  that  way 
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<Dewar's 

"White  Label: 

itt      nevervaries. 

1    Authentic 

*F   »   ^  The  Dewar  Highlander 
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iMPORteO  BY 

a.ctENE  WINIS  SPIRITS  CO    ,Nl 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  10  November  at  6 
Saturday,  12  November  at  6 

NANCY  BRACKEN,  violin 
MARK  LUDWIG,  viola 
ROBERT  RIPLEY,  cello 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


6*-=^ 


SCHUMANN 


M'drchenbilder,  Opus  113,  for  viola 
and  piano 

Nicht  schnell  (Moderato) 
Lebhaft  (Allegro) 
Rasch  (Allegro  molto) 
Langsam,  mit  melancholischem  Ausdruck 
(Adagio  melancolico) 

Mssrs.  LUDWIG  and  DEVEAU 


FAURE 


Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano 
and  strings,  Opus  1 5 

Allegro  molto  moderato 
Scherzo:  Allegro  vivo 
Adagio 
Allegro  molto 

Mr.  DEVEAU,  Ms.  BRACKEN,  Mr.  LUDWIG, 
and  Mr.  RIPLEY 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  5 


Robert  Schumann 

Marchenbilder,  Opus  113,  for  viola  and  piano 


Schumann's  famous  "chamber  music  year"  of  1842,  during  which  he  composed  his  string 
quartets  and  the  famous  piano  quartet  and  quintet,  was  not  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he 
occupied  himself  with  small  groups  of  instruments.  In  1847  he  wrote  two  piano  trios,  in 
1849  a  miscellaneous  group  of  chamber  pieces,  mostly  for  a  single  melody  instrument 
with  piano,  and  in  1851  a  last  batch  of  chamber  works  including  two  violin  sonatas,  a  third 
piano  trio,  and  the  Marchenbilder  ("Fairy  Tale  Pictures")  for  viola  and  piano.  Thus, 
except  for  a  third  violin  sonata,  designed  as  a  composite  work  with  movements  by 
Schumann  himself,  Brahms,  and  Dietrich,  the  Marchenbilder  was  Schumann's  last 
chamber  music  project. 

Although  the  work  has  its  moments  of  restless  energy  and  virtuosity,  the  relatively  sub- 
dued tone  of  the  viola  itself  and  the  fact  that  the  last  movement  of  the  set  is  marked  to  be 
played  "slowly,  with  melancholy  expression"  gives  the  set  as  a  whole  rather  an  elegiac 
quality.  The  first  movement,  in  D  minor,  sets  the  viola  and  the  piano  in  contrasting 
phrases  that  combine  with  delightful  variety  in  slightly  changed  form.  The  second  piece, 
in  F  major,  is  rhythmically  vigorous  and  marked  with  sharply  dotted  rhythms  throughout 
the  main  section,  with  contrasting  episodes  in  a  more  brilliant  style.  The  third  movement, 
back  in  D  minor,  races  along  at  a  great  clip,  with  a  strongly  contrasted  middle  section  in  a 
bright  B  major.  The  concluding  movement,  in  D  major,  is  lyrical  and  melancholy,  subsum- 
ing all  the  previous  moods  in  a  poignant,  songful  farewell. 

— S.L. 


Gabriel  Faure 

Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Opus  15 


Faure,  born  12  May  1845  in  Pamiers  in  the  south  of  France  (about  halfway  between 
Toulouse  and  Andorra),  received  an  uncommonly  broad  musical  education  at  the  Ecole 
de  musique  religieuse  et  classique  in  Paris,  getting  not  only  a  thorough  grounding  in 
Renaissance  and  Baroque  music,  both  ignored  at  the  more  conventional  Conservatoire, 
but  also  in  contemporary  developments  including  the  works  of  Liszt  and  Wagner.  That 
latter  touch  of  enlightenment  came  about  thanks  to  Saint-Saens,  who,  at  twenty-six, 
became  director  of  the  school.  At  fifteen,  Faure  attained  some  modest  celebrity  with  his 
song  Le  Papillon  et  lafleur  and  indeed  by  1879,  the  year  of  this  quartet,  he  was  still 
known  primarily  as  a  composer  of  songs.  For  many  years  he  made  his  living  as  an  organ- 
ist, and  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of  composition,  numbering  among  his  pupils 
Ravel,  Enesco,  and  Nadia  Boulanger  (who  was  to  become,  with  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the 
most  illustrious  teacher  of  her  generation).  He  lived  until  1924,  composing  masterfully 
and  originally  to  the  end.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  composer  of  elegant,  understated 
music.  The  C  minor  piano  quartet  is  of  characteristic  finesse  and  charm,  and  it  certainly 
hasn't  the  weight  of  sound  of  the  more  or  less  contemporary  pieces  for  the  same  combina- 
tion by  Brahms.  Still,  it  is  robust,  full  of  energy  and  brio,  superbly  laid  out  for  the  instru- 
ments, with  the  melodies  in  its  Adagio  among  the  most  glowingly  passionate  of  Romantic 
inspirations. 

— Michael  Steinben 


Nancy  Bracken 


*Born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  violinist  Nancy 
L  Bracken  studied  under  Ivan  Galamian  at  the 
H  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  and  later  at  the  Uni- 
I  versity  of  Buffalo  and  the  Eastman  School  of 
I  Music.  She  received  her  master's  degree  from 
I  Eastman  in  1977  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  for  two  years  before  join- 
ing the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1979. 
Ms.  Bracken  was  concertmaster  and  a  soloist 
with  the  Colorado  Philharmonic  for  two  sum- 
mers and  played  first  violin  at  the  Aspen  and 
Grand  Teton  summer  festivals.  She  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Cambridge  String  Quartet  and 
the  winner  of  several  national  awards. 


Mark  Ludwig 


Originally  from  Philadelphia,  violist  Mark 
Ludwig  joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra at  the  beginning  of  the  1982-83  season. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree  from 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia, 
Iwhere  he  studied  with  Joseph  dePasquale,  and 
I  he  has  had  orchestral  and  ensemble  coaching 
Iwith  such  eminent  musicians  as  Joseph  Silver- 
Istein,  Raphael  Bronstein,  Norman  Carol,  Felix 
IGalimir,  and  Alexander  Schneider.  Before  join- 
ling  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr.  Ludwig  was  co- 
.principal  violist  of  the  Kansas  City  Philhar- 
Imonic;  he  has  also  been  principal  violist  and 
Isoloist  with  the  New  Chamber  Players,  a 
Ichamber  orchestra  composed  mainly  of  mem- 
I  bers  from  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Principal  violist  of 
lithe  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  Orchestra  during 
lithe  1979-80  season,  Mr.  Ludwig  has  also 
Ijplayed  for  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Company, 
Ijthe  Concerto  Soloists  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
IPhiladelphia  Pops.  He  has  been  on  the  teach- 
ling  faculty  for  viola  and  violin  at  the  Agnes 
Ijlrwin  School  in  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ithe  Episcopal  Academy  in  Devon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  currently  teaches  privately  in  the 
poston  and  Cambridge  area. 


Robert  Ripley 


In  1942,  the  summer  before  he  joined  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Robert  Ripley  was  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  under  Koussevitzky.  From  1942-45 
he  played  in  the  Glenn  Miller  Air  Force 
Orchestra,  rejoining  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
after  the  war  and  remaining  there  until  he 
came  to  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1955.  While 
in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Ripley  was  an  active  quartet 
player,  taught  at  the  Cleveland  Music  School 
Settlement  from  1948-55,  gave  solo  faculty 
recitals,  and  played  chamber  music  with  the 
Cleveland's  then  concertmaster  Josef  Gingold 
and  pianist  Leonard  Shure.  Born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Mr.  Ripley  attended  the  Curtis  Institute 
and,  later,  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music;  his 
teachers  included  former  BSO  principal  cellist 
Jean  Bedetti,  Felix  Salmond,  and  Ernst  Silber- 
stein.  Mr.  Ripley  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  he  is 
Chamber  Music  Coordinator  for  the  Boston 
University  Tangle  wood  Institute. 


David  Deveau 


A  first-prize  winner  in  such  competitions  as  the 
Houston  Symphony  Young  Artist's  Competi- 
tion, the  Concert  Artist  Guild  Competition,  the 
National  Arts  Club  Piano  Competition,  and  the 
Juilliard  Piano  Competition,  pianist  David 
Deveau  was  chosen  from  more  than  200 
young  artists  in  the  1981  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Auditions  to  receive  a  Solo  Recit- 
alist  Grant,  which  sponsored  his  critically 
acclaimed  New  York  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall 
in  September  1982.  Mr.  Deveau  made  his 
Boston  debut  in  1974  when  he  was  twenty, 
substituting  at  short  notice  for  an  indisposed, 
well-known  pianist.  Since  then,  he  has 
appeared  with  many  orchestras  on  more  than 
75  occasions.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  the  Houston  and  St.  Louis  sympho- 
nies, the  Boston  Pops,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 


Juilliard  Orchestra,  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory Orchestra.  In  Europe  he  has 
appeared  with  L'Orchestre  du  Capitole  de 
Toulouse  and  at  the  Ravel  Academy  in  St. 
Jean-de-Luz,  France.  His  prizewinning  per- 
formance of  Strauss's  Burleske  with  the 
Juilliard  Orchestra  in  1977  was  aired  by  Radio 
Free  Europe  for  the  "Voice  of  America,"  and 
his  recitals  have  been  heard  throughout  the 
United  States  on  National  Public  Radio  and 
commercial  radio.  Mr.  Deveau  tours  the 
nation  annually  in  recital  and  has  appeared 


recently  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 
Boston,  and  Minneapolis,  as  well  as  at  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  featured  on 
CBS-TV  during  the  1976  "60  Minutes"  docu- 
mentary on  international  piano  competitions. 
Mr.  Deveau  studied  with  Russell  Sherman  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  with  Bev- 
eridge  Webster  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He  is 
currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Preparatory  School,  and  in 
August  1983  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
New  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02116 


Enclosed  is:  $_ 
tickets  to 


.for 
.Series. 


Single  tickets  if  available,  are 
$5.00  each.  For  additional 
information,  call  Youth 
Activities  at  266-1492. 
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Holiday  Gifts  Galore  at  the  BSO  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  is  offering  an  attractive  array  of  musical-motif  items  as 
well  as  specialties  bearing  the  BSO  colophon  which  should  solve  many  a  holiday  gift- 
giver's  problems.  Available  at  two  locations  in  Symphony  Hall  as  of  7  November,  the 
shop's  line  ranges  from  cocktail  napkins  ($2)  to  14-karat  gold  jewelry  ($10  to  $65).  There 
are  bibs  for  baby  and  ties  for  dad,  as  well  as  the  latest  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  recordings, 
including  the  latest  Pops  release,  "Pops  Out  of  This  World,"  and  the  all-time  Christmas 
favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas." 

Other  gift  items  include  the  children's  book,  "Alligators  and  Music";  a  BSO-logo  apron, 
Symphony  Hall  note  cards,  playing  cards,  laundry  bag,  1984  date  book,  and  bulletin 
board.  Also  available  is  the  new  "Symphony  Tin,"  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in 
England  and  containing  36  Symphony  Mints.  In  addition,  the  shop  stocks  wrapping  paper, 
bookmarks,  opera  scarves,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,"  and  "The  Orchestra 
Book,"  the  BSO's  newly  published  volume  of  orchestra-member  profiles. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  has  two  locations,  on  the  first  floor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  and  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall 
near  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  is  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  BSO  Council,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Special  note:  The  ladies'  opera  scarf  and  the  Symphony  Hall  note  cards  are  available 
in  quantity  for  corporate  gift-giving  at  discount  prices.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Ray  Goldberg  at  734-6426. 


You  Can  Still  Join  Us  On  Friday 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  series.  You  can  now  purchase  a  Friday  subscription  with  as  few  as  five  or  six 
concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  with  such  leading  soloists  as  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and 
soprano  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz,  these  new 
options  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  enjoyed  your  Fall  series  or  wish  to  join  us  now,  two  series  are  still  available 
beginning  in  January:  Friday  Spring  "5"  or  Friday  Spring  "6."  For  program  information 
and  seating  availability,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
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The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
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systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
*  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
burg, London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
The  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votlva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

;  *  Jennie  Shames 

'  *  Nisanne  Lowe 

:  *  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

1  *  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

W'illona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
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1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thes 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  t 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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^-^    V  f^YJ  Now  in  the  planning  stage  -  an  even  more  exciting 

I  N^*         Pops  '84":  The  BSO  Salutes  Business. 

^■^    )         "Presidents  at  Pops  '83"  raised  more  than  $470,000  for  the  BSO,  when  110 
d/sponsoring  companies  and  over  2,300  business  leaders  and  their  guests  attended  a 
very  special  Pops  concert,  conducted  by  John  Williams,  and  enjoyed  a  gourmet,  cham- 
pagne, picnic  dinner. 
Plan  now  to  participate  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  '84."  Participation  includes  20  tickets  for  the 
Pops  concert,  and  the  Leadership  Dinner  honoring  the  President  or  CEO  of  each  company, 
at  an  elegant  dinner  dance  held  on  the  floor  of  Symphony  Hall. 

Leadership  Dinner:  Monday,  May  7, 1984 

"Presidents  at  Pops"  concert:  Tuesday,  June  12, 1984 

For  sponsor  and/or  program  book  advertising  reservations  please  contact: 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly  Leo  L.  Beranek  Chet  Krentzman 

Managing  Partner  Chairman,  BSO  Trustees  Pres.,  Advanced 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  Tel:  729-3807  Management  Assoc. 

Tel:  574-5300  Tel:  332-3141 


James  Geary 

Managing  Partner 

Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  Inc. 

Tel:  423-8000 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman,  Augat  Inc. 
Tel:  534-4300 


Malcolm  Sherman 
Pres.,  Zayre  Stores 
Tel:  620-5000 

Eric  Sanders 

BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development 

Tel:  266-1492 


These  companies  participated  in  "Presidents  at  Pops  1983' 

**New  supporters  for  Presidents  at  Pops  1983.  Every  other  company  participated  in  the  June  15, 1982  event. 


ADCO  Publishing  Inc 

Samuel  D.  Gorfinkle 

Treasurer 

Affiliated  Publications 
(The  Boston  Globe) 

William  Q  Taylor 
Chairman 

Alpha  Industries 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
President 

Analog  Devices,  Inc 

Ray  Stata 
President 

Augat  Inc 

Roger  D.  Wellington 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Bank  of  New  England 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
Chairman 

Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 
President  &  CEO 

BayBanks,  Inc 

Richard  F.  Pollard 
Executive  VP 

Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  M.Bell 
President 

**Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
President 

Blyth  Eastman 
Paine  Webber,  Inc 

James  Cleary 
Managing  Director 


Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc 

Stephen  R  Levy 
President  &  CEO 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Vice  President 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

Buckley  &  Scott  Co. 

William  H.  Wildes 
President 

**  Burgess  &  Leith  Inc 

Sherwood  E.  Bain 
Vice  Chairman 

**Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Co. 

Craig  L.  Burr 

General  Partner 

Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Norman  L.  Cahners 
Chairman 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Managing  Partner 

Charles  River 
Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.  V.M. 
President 

**Citicorp,  Inc 

Sanford  H.  England 
Vice  President 

**Clark-Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Lawrence  Dress 
President 


Commercial  Union 
Insurance  Companies 

Howard  H.  Ward 
President 

Computer  Partners,  Inc 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Chairman 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Managing  Partner, 

New  England  Group  of  Offices 

Country  Curtains 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Treasurer 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
President 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc 

John  J.  Cullinane 
President 

Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kosowsky 
President 

Daniels  Printing 

Lee  Daniels 
President 

Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
Chairman 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

George  A.  Cnamberlain  HI 
VP&  Treasurer 

**Dunkin'  Donuts 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
President 


Dynatech  Corporation 

J.  P.  Barger 
President 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
President 

Econocorp,  Inc 

Richard  E.  Lee 
President 

Epsilon  Data  Management 

Thomas  O.  Jones 

President 

**  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Managing  Partner 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 

Richard  Farrell 

President 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company 

Merwin  F.  Kaminstein 
Chairman 

First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 
Chairman 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

William  L.  Brown 
Chairman 

**The  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
Chairman 

**Framingham  Trust 

William  A.  Anastos 
President 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company 
of  Massachusetts,  Inc 

W  Donald  Campbell 
President 

GTE  Products  Corporation 

John  C.  Avallon 
President 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
Partner 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Gillette  Company 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Chairman  &  CEO 

**Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

President 

Haemonetics  Corporation 

Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
President 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  17  November  at  8 
Friday,  18  November  at  2 
Saturday,  19  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  22  November  at  8 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


BRITTEN 


Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge, 
Opus  10,  for  string  orchestra 

Introduction  and  Theme  (Lento  maestoso- 
Allegretto  poco  lento) — 
Variations:  Adagio — 
March  (Presto  alia  marcia) — 
Romance  (Allegretto  grazioso) — 
Aria  Italiana  (Allegro  brillante) — 
Bourree  Classique  (Allegro  e  pesante) — 
Viennese  Waltz  (Lento — Vivace) — 
Moto  Perpetuo  (Allegro  molto) — 
Funeral  March  (Andante  ritmico) — 
Chant  (Lento) — 

Fugue  and  Finale  (Allegro  molto  vivace — 
Lento  e  solenne) 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

Allegro  vivace  assai 

EMANUEL  AX 


INTERMISSION 
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SIBELIUS 


Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  82 

Tempo  molto  moderato — Allegro  moderato 

(ma  poco  a  poco  stretto) 
Andante  mosso,  quasi  allegretto 
Allegro  molto — Misterioso — Largamente  assai 


Thurday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  Friday's  about  4:05. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Emanuel  Ax  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

Week  6 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


Benjamin  Britten 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge,  Opus  10,  for  string  orchestra 

Edward  Benjamin  Britten  was  born  in 
Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  England,  on 
22  November  1913  and  died  in 
Aldeburgh  on  4  December  1976.  He 
composed  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Frank  Bridge  in  London  between  3  June 
and  12  July  1937.  The  score  bears  the 
dedication  "To  F.B.  A  tribute  with 
affection  and  admiration. "  It  was  writ- 
ten for  the  Boyd  Neel  Orchestra  and 
premiered  by  that  ensemble  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival  on  27  August  1937. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  introduced  it  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  audiences 
on  25  and  26  April  1941.  Charles 
Munch  also  programmed  the  Variations 
and  led  the  most  recent  performances  in 
February  1957.  The  score  calls  for  the  orchestral  strings. 

Benjamin  Britten  began  writing  music  about  age  five,  almost  as  soon  as  he  began 
playing  the  piano,  beginning  with  little  pieces  that  provided  a  musical  commentary  on 
events  in  his  family's  Suffolk  household.  The  earliest  works  he  later  described  as  "elab- 
orate tone-poems  [for  piano]  usually  lasting  about  twenty  seconds,  inspired  by  terrific 
events  in  my  home  life  such  as  the  departure  of  my  father  for  London,  the  appearance  in 
my  life  of  a  new  girl  friend,  or  even  a  wreck  at  sea."  He  started  studying  the  viola  at  the 
age  of  nine  and  became  an  accomplished  string  player;  this  fact  assuredly  had  some  effect 
on  the  writing  of  his  various  works  for  string  orchestra.  In  1924,  when  he  was  ten,  he  was 
taken  to  the  Norwich  Triennial  Festival,  where  he  heard  Frank  Bridge  conduct  his  suite 
The  Sea*  The  effect  was  nearly  overwhelming,  and  it  was  repeated  three  years  later 
when  he  heard  Bridge's  Enter  Spring  for  orchestra.  Britten's  viola  teacher  was  a  close 
acquaintance  of  Bridge  (himself  a  violist),  and  she  arranged  for  the  young  man  to  meet  the 
composer,  who  was  then  forty-eight  years  old.  Years  later  Britten  recalled  what  happened: 

We  got  on  splendidly,  and  I  spent  the  next  morning  with  him  going  over  some  of  my 
music  .  .  .  From  that  moment  I  used  to  go  regularly  to  him,  staying  with  him  in 
Eastbourne  or  in  London,  in  the  holidays  .  .  .  This  was  immensely  serious  and 
professional  study,  and  the  lessons  were  mammoth  .  .  .  Often  I  used  to  end  these 
marathons  in  tears,  not  that  he  was  beastly  to  me  but  the  concentrated  strain  was  too 
much  for  me  [Britten  was  only  thirteen  when  he  started  these  lessons]  .  .  .  This 
strictness  was  the  product  of  nothing  but  professionalism.  Bridge  insisted  on  the 
absolutely  clear  relationship  of  what  was  in  my  mind  to  what  was  on  the  paper.  I  used 
to  get  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  room;  Bridge  would  play  what  I'd  written  and 
demand  if  it  was  what  I  really  meant. 

In  addition  to  work  on  his  own  compositions,  Britten  received  from  Bridge  an  intro- 
duction to  much  of  the  newest  music  of  the  day.  His  teacher  was  more  open  to  new  sounds 
coming  from  the  Continent  than  almost  any  other  leading  British  musician.  They  went  to 


'Bridge  had  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  same  work,  a  four-movement 
orchestral  tone  poem,  the  preceding  October,  during  an  extended  visit  to  the  United  States. 
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Week  6 


In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


concerts  together,  including  the  English  premiere  of  Stravinsky's  Symphony  of  Psalms: 
"When  everyone  around  was  appalled  and  saying  how  sad  about  Stravinsky,  Bridge  was 
insisting  that  it  was  a  masterpiece."  In  return  for  the  insightful  and  serious  instruction  in 
composition,  Britten  coached  Bridge  at  tennis. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  won  an  open  scholarship  for  composition  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  but  his  training  with  Bridge  had  taken  him  so  far  that  he  found  he  did  not  have 
much  to  learn  at  the  R.C.M.,  and  he  did  not  like  to  waste  his  time  on  elementary  exercises 
that  were  already  far  behind  him.  Moreover  the  faculty  of  the  Royal  College  was  generally 
a  good  deal  more  conservative  than  Bridge  had  been.  To  keep  up  with  current  trends,  the 
young  scholar  attended  BBC  studio  concerts  conducted  by  Bridge  where  he  could  hear 
much  more  enterprising  programs  than  were  to  be  found  in  most  other  musical  venues  of 
the  time.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  Berg's  Three  Fragments  from  Wozzeck.  Mahler,  to 
whom  few  people  paid  much  attention  then,  was  a  new  discovery,  too,  and  a  performance 
of  the  Fourth  Symphony  conducted  by  Anton  Webern  was  a  highlight  of  the  year,  while 
his  first  opportunity  to  hear  Schoenberg's  Pierrot  Lunaire  was  a  revelation.  Yet  the 
R.C.M.  library  refused  his  request  that  the  score  be  added  to  the  collection.  Worse  yet, 
when,  upon  winning  a  small  scholarship  to  travel  abroad  in  late  1933,  he  decided  to  go  to 
Vienna  for  further  study  with  Berg,  the  director  of  the  R.C.M.  convinced  his  parents  that 
Berg  was  "not  a  good  influence,"  and  they  would  not  allow  their  son  to  go. 

This  summary  of  Britten's  musical  education  indicates  clearly  how  much  he  owed  to 
the  influence  and  the  example  of  Frank  Bridge.  It  was  a  debt  that  Britten  cheerfully 
acknowledged  all  his  life,  but  he  never  repaid  it  more  brilliantly  than  when  he  chose  a 
theme  from  one  for  his  teacher's  works  as  the  basis  for  what  was  to  be  his  first  really 
mature  score. 

After  leaving  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  Britten  had  what  proved  to  be  an  invaluable 
experience  working  for  the  film  unit  of  the  General  Post  Office.  One  of  his  collaborators 
there  was  the  poet  WH.  Auden.  His  experience  in  scoring  for  films  taught  him  the  tech- 
niques of  writing  music  that  would  match  varied  expressive  purposes  quickly,  virtually  on 
demand,  as  well  as  the  enormously  useful  ability  to  write  just  as  much  as  was  needed. 
Timing,  after  all,  is  one  of  a  composer's  greatest  virtues  (especially  one  with  the  bent  for 
musical  drama  that  Britten  ultimately  demonstrated).  His  ability  to  characterize  in  music 
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How  do  you  spell  retired:    R-E-H-I-R-E-D 

Sometimes  the  world  of  retirement  can  be  9-to-5,  too.  Maintenance  of  your 
property,  not  to  mention  a  little  well-deserved  rest  and  relaxation,  can  leave 
scant  time  for  managing  your  personal  investments. 


©JBLimited 


We'd  like  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Consider  transferring  some  of  your  assets  to  a 
charitable  arrangement  retaining  or  perhaps  increasing  the  income  during 
your  lifetime  and  maybe  your  spouse's  life,  too.  You  can  have  a  tax-saving 
charitable  deduction,  avoid  capital  gains  tax  liability,  secure  professional 
investment  management,  and  have  more  time  for  golf,  sailing,  tennis, 
fishing,  travel,  and  oh  yes,  mowing  the  lawn,  painting  the  shutters... 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  gifts  with  a  retained  life 
income,  please  call  or  write 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  -266-1492,  xl31 
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was  already  becoming  evident  in  his  work. 

The  Bridge  Variations  were  born  out  of  sheer  desperation.  Boyd  Neel,  the  medical  man 
turned  conductor,  whose  recently  founded  string  orchestra  commissioned  the  work, 
recalled  some  years  later: 

In  1937  I  was  invited  to  take  my  orchestra  to  the  Salzburg  Festival  of  the  same  year 
and  give  a  concert  of  English  music,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the  programme 
should  include  the  first  performance  of  a  new  English  work.  As  it  was  then  May  and 
the  concert  was  to  take  place  on  August  27th,  the  prospect  seemed  hopeless;  but 
suddenly  I  thought  of  Britten  (till  then  hardly  known  outside  inner  musical  circles) 
because  I  had  noticed  his  extraordinary  speed  of  composition  during  some  film  work 
in  which  we  had  been  associated.  I  immediately  asked  him  whether  he  would  take  on 
the  Salzburg  commission,  and  in  ten  days'  time  he  appeared  at  my  house  with  the 
complete  work  sketched  out.  In  another  four  weeks  it  was  fully  scored  for  strings  as  it 
stands  today,  but  for  the  addition  of  one  bar.  This  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
feats  of  composition  in  my  experience.  I  saw  at  once  that  we  had  here,  not  just 
another  string  piece,  but  a  work  in  which  the  resources  of  the  string  orchestra  were 
exploited  with  a  daring  and  invention  never  before  known;  indeed,  it  remains  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  string  orchestral  writing  in  musical  history.  Here  are  unprecedented 
sounds,  as  astonishing  today  as  they  were  to  that  first  Festival  audience  in  1937  when 
the  work  caused  a  major  sensation,  and  was  soon  to  be  played  all  over  the  world. 

The  theme  of  the  work  comes  from  the  second  of  Bridge's  Three  Idylls,  Opus  6,  for 
string  quartet,  composed  in  1911.  It  is  a  tenderly  hesitant  little  waltz  filled  with  descending 
fifths  and  fourths  and  a  downward-moving  fragment  of  scale,  richly  harmonized  with 
sevenths  and  thirteenths.  Britten  takes  all  of  these  individual  elements  and  atomizes  them 
for  use  in  his  variations.  The  treatment  is  individual,  subtle,  taking  the  elemental  shapes  of 
the  theme  and  recreating  them  in  the  character  of  different  musical  styles.  There  is  a 
strong  element  of  parody  in  some  of  the  movements,  and  Britten  clearly  shows  his  natural 
gift  for  characterization  with  just  a  few  strokes.  The  variations  do  not  recreate  the  shape 
of  the  original  theme  as  a  whole  (as  do  the  classic  variation  sets  such  as  the  Brahms 
Haydn  Variations);  rather,  they  select  fundamental  shapes  from  the  theme  and  turn  them 
into  music  of  a  totally  different  character. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  brief  Introduction,  a  brilliant  flourish  on  the  opening  chord  of 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9: 00. 


Honeywell 
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the  theme,  elaborated  by  the  full  ensemble  for  eleven  measures  in  resonant  pizzicatos, 
trills,  and  running  figures.  This  soon  culminates  in  a  long-held  chord  from  the  solo  string 
quartet,  and  as  the  pizzicato  punctuations  die  away,  the  quartet  plays  the  Theme  proper 
"with  tenderness."  Halfway  through,  the  remaining  strings  join  in  with  a  more  decorated 
version  of  the  theme,  and  it  dies  away  quietly,  to  run  directly  into  the  Adagio.  Here  the 
lower  strings  sustain  a  series  of  chords  on  the  falling  fifths  and  fourths  of  the  theme,  while 
the  violins  answer  with  phrases  built  after  the  more  decorated  version  of  the  theme's  close. 
These  phrases  become  longer  and  more  passionate  before  dying  away. 

After  this  serious  opening,  there  follows  a  series  of  witty  parodies  and  pastiches.  The 
March  is  a  hectic,  rushing  number  in  the  form  of  a  "patrol,"  starting  quietly  with  a 
distant,  dotted  figure  in  the  lower  strings,  building  to  a  climax  with  the  full  ensemble  (the 
first  violins  contributing  eerie  trills  above),  then  marching  away  again  into  silence. 

The  Romance  is  a  graceful  waltz,  rather  French  in  character,  with  the  first  part  of  the 
theme  presented  pizzicato  in  the  bass,  while  the  sweet  melody  extends  the  descending 
scale  figure.  The  Aria  Italiana  is  a  terrifically  funny  burlesque  of  Rossini  (whose  music 
Britten  had  arranged  in  the  Soirees  Musicales,  Opus  9,  a  year  earlier).  The  accompani- 
ment is  a  guitar-like  plucking,  over  which  the  violins  (acting  as  the  inevitable  soprano  in 
distress)  trill  and  turn  and  leap  madly  for  all  they're  worth.  The  Bourree  Classique, 
built  on  the  descending  fifth  that  is  the  opening  interval  of  the  theme,  sounds  like  a  cross 
between  Vivaldi  (the  open-string  treatment  of  the  descending  fifths)  and  Stravinsky  (the 
violin  part,  inspired  by  UHistoire  du  soldat  and  Apollon  Musagetes).  The  Viennese 
Waltz  begins  where  Ravel  left  off  in  savaging  the  memories  of  the  swinging,  gemutlich 
dance  of  nineteenth-century  society.  This  was  no  doubt  a  genial  jest  aimed  at  the  Salzburg 
audience  of  the  world  premiere.  Boyd  Neel  spoke  of  this  movement  in  praising  Britten's 


The  young  Britten  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bridge 
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foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dm  ner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.  -  Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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understanding  of  the  stringed  instruments  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  performer.  He 
recalled  that  when  Britten  and  Bridge  attended  the  first  run-through  of  the  piece,  the  solo 
viola  had  difficulty  with  the  harmonics  of  the  waltz.  First  Britten  and  then  Bridge  took  his 
instrument  and  played  the  passage  perfectly  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  completely 
practicable. 

The  movements  that  follow  now  depart  from  the  high  spirits  of  the  parodies  and  take  on 
a  more  serious  tone.  The  Moto  Perpetuo  has  little  connection  with  the  theme,  but  it  is  a 
magnificent  showpiece  for  a  virtuosic  string  section.  Boyd  Neel  recalls  that  it  made  quite  a 
stir  at  the  premiere.  Most  of  it  is  in  unison,  with  instruments  entering  or  dropping  out 
every  few  beats,  though  the  sound  goes  on  continuously.  The  one  change  that  Britten 
made  after  completing  his  score  was  in  adding  the  third  bar  from  the  end  of  the  movement 
to  avoid  too  brusque  a  conclusion.  The  Funeral  March  is  built  on  the  sombre  tread  of 
the  cellos  and  basses,  which  repeat  the  descending  fifth  of  the  theme  in  an  inescapable 
drum  rhythm;  the  wailing  glissandos  of  the  middle  section  are  a  wonderful  sound.  The 
musical  material  has  been  reduced  almost  to  its  minimum  in  the  Chant,  where  the  violas 
utter  an  almost  tuneless  chant,  derived  from  the  rhythm  of  the  theme,  against  a  bleak, 
nearly  motionless  pedal  projected  throughout  the  other  strings  from  the  lowest  bass  to  the 
highest  violin.  The  Fugue  that  introduces  the  Finale  moves  in  a  rapid  12/8  time,  but  it 
is  not  particularly  lighthearted  for  all  its  speed.  Beginning  in  unison,  the  fugue  eventually 
divides  up  into  eleven  parts.  When  it  reaches  its  level  of  greatest  complexity,  so  that  the 
ear  can  scarcely  hear  all  that  is  going  on  any  more,  the  solo  quartet  enters  with  the 
original  theme,  presented  in  long  notes  in  octaves,  which  cut  through  the  busy  rush  of  the 
other  instruments  with  magical  effect.  Finally  a  new  harmonization  in  D  major,  "slow  and 
solemn,"  returns  us  to  the  original  material  in  a  sublimated  version  of  its  original  form 
and,  following  a  short  coda,  brings  the  work  to  its  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  ("Ah-tell-yea")  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who 
made  their  name  making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington  MA  01887.  Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home       |S 
a  nicer  place  to  come  home  to.  JkDS  Atelier 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  him- 
selfWolf gango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  The  score  of  the  C  major  piano 
concerto,  K.467,  is  dated  9  March 
1785;  Mozart  first  performed  it  in 
Vienna  three  days  later.  The  first  Amer- 
ican performance  took  place  at  the  old 
Music  Hall  in  Boston  in  a  concert  given 
by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  with 
William  Mason  as  the  soloist.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances  did  not 
take  place  until  14  and  15  January 
1927;  Walter  Gieseking  was  the  soloist 
and  Alfredo  Casella  conducted.  Since  then  the  work  has  been  performed  by  Serge 
Koussevitzky  (with  pianists  Lucille  Monaghan,  Gieseking,  Emma  Boynet,  and  Lukas 
Foss),  Richard  Burgin  (with  Robert  Casadesus),  Charles  Munch  (with  Casadesus, 
Foss,  and  Seymour  Lipkin),  Erich  Leinsdorf  (with  Christoph  Eschenbach),  and  Seiji 
Ozawa  (with  James  Levine),  the  latter  on  a  tour  performance  in  Chicago.  The  most 
recent  performance  was  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1980,  with  Christoph  Eschenbach  as 
conductor  and  soloist.  The  orchestra  includes  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Mozart  was  the  greatest  opera  composer  and  the  greatest  concerto  composer  of  his 
generation.  There  is  a  strong  connection  between  these  two  genres,  though  one  is  vocal 
and  one  is  instrumental.  In  both  cases  the  composer  is  writing  for  a  soloist  who  must 
function  with  an  orchestra  and  who  must  be  allowed  to  stand  out,  to  project  an  independ- 
ent personality.  In  the  opera,  of  course,  this  happens  in  part  because  the  soloist  is  in 
costume  and  on  a  stage  physically  separate  from  the  orchestra,  playing  a  role  in  a  story 
which  presumably  attracts  some  of  the  audience's  attention.  In  the  concerto,  the  com- 
poser is  restricted  to  the  notes  he  writes  to  create  and  project  a  specific  personality  for  the 
soloist  as  distinct  from  the  orchestra.  Part  of  this  happens  because  the  soloist  plays 
material  which  is  faster  or  higher  (though  the  orchestra,  in  a  pinch,  can  play  more  loudly 
and  drown  him  out),  and  part  of  it  comes  from  a  strategy  in  which  the  composer  reserves 
some  of  the  best  tunes  for  the  soloist,  who  has  them  exclusively  or  at  least  presents  them 
first. 

Sometimes,  though,  a  concerto  can  suggest  opera  in  another  way.  The  C  major 
concerto,  K.467,  was  composed  as  part  of  an  extraordinary  string  of  works  produced  in 
just  over  a  year — eight  piano  concertos  altogether  between  February  1784  and  March 
1785  (with  four  more  to  come  before  the  end  of  1786).  Mozart  had  written  many  operas, 
but  of  the  works  still  in  the  regular  reportory,  only  The  Abduction  from  the  Seraglio  had 
already  been  composed.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  was  to  come  in  1786  and  Don  Giovanni 
a  year  and  a  half  later.  Nonetheless,  the  opening  music  of  K.467  strongly  hints  at 
Leporello's  impatient  marching  up  and  down  outside  the  home  of  Donna  Anna,  waiting  for 
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his  libertine  master  to  finish  his  nocturnal  rendezvous  inside.  It  is  the  gestural  quality  of 
the  music  that  gives  this  effect,  the  element  that  implies  physical  movement  on  an  actual 
stage.  In  the  present  instance,  of  course,  the  continuation  of  this  little  marching  tune  is 
more  symphonic  than  we  could  expect  in  the  opera  house,  but  the  vivid  theatricality  of  the 
interplay  between  winds  and  strings,  between  small  instrumental  groups  and  the  full  tutti, 
and,  eventually,  between  the  soloist  and  the  orchestra  is  all  of  the  character  that  Mozart 
constantly  turned  to  such  dramatic  purpose  in  his  operas. 

The  essence  of  drama  is  surprise,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  good  classical  piano  con- 
certo. From  the  beginning  the  audience  waits  for  the  principal  player  to  make  his 
appearance  on  this  musical  stage.  The  orchestra  has  played  an  elaborate  ritornello 
providing  plenty  of  material  for  discourse;  it  has  ended  with  a  ringing  tutti  and  a  full 
cadence.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  soloist — but  no!  The  oboe  carries  on  with  an  exten- 
sion, and  we  evidently  have  to  wait  through  a  closing  section  before  we  can  hear  the  piano. 
Just  as  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  further  delay,  the  soloist  sneaks  in — just  a  little 
comment  on  the  flute's  last  phrase,  not  even  a  noticeable  theme.  It  is  rather  like  a 
dramatic  scene  in  which  some  of  the  characters  have  been  talking  about  the  principal 
figure  in  the  plot,  unaware  that  he  has  quietly  entered  from  the  wings  and  overheard  the 
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entire  conversation  until  he  draws  attention  to  himself  with  a  quiet  remark. 

Once  on  stage,  the  pianist  begins  his  own  discussion  of  the  material  already  presented, 
offering  elaborate  decorations  for  variety.  Of  course  Mozart  is  concerned  with  concerto 
structure,  one  signal  point  of  which  is  the  arrival  of  a  new  key.  The  orchestra  was  quite 
unable  to  move  out  of  C  major,  but  the  pianist  boldly  charts  new  territory — though  he 
does  so  by  first  offering  a  minor-key  version  of  the  dominant,  a  tactical  feint  that  leads  us 
astray  and  once  again  establishes  the  pianist  as  the  leading  personality  of  this  dramatic 
discourse,  guiding  the  course  of  action  where  he  wants  it  to  go. 

If  the  first  movement  suggests  opera  buffa,  the  slow  movement  seems  in  every  essential 
respect  to  be  a  serious  aria  that  happened  to  get  composed  for  a  pianist  rather  than  a 
singer.  The  accompanimental  figures  (especially  the  repeated  triplets)  are  operatic  stereo- 
types, and  the  soaring  melody,  while  perfectly  suited  to  the  piano,  has  the  kind  of  lan- 
guishing grace  that  a  prima  donna  could  work  wonders  with.  The  melodic  lines  that  climb 
to  an  early  peak  and  then  gradually  descend  in  graceful  arcs  call  for  a  bel  canto  treatment 
from  the  lucky  instruments  that  get  to  sing  this  delicate  melody.  The  muted  strings  and 
the  passing  chromaticisms  suffuse  the  whole  with  a  tinge  of  unutterable  melancholy. 

In  the  final  rondo  we  are  back  in  the  realm  of  opera  buffa,  with  the  orchestra  playing 
straight  man  to  the  jester  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  presents  a  perky  little  tune  echoed 
very  briefly  by  the  piano.  But  things  seem  about  to  turn  rather  more  grandiose.  An 
orchestral  tutti  sets  up  the  cue  for  the  pianist's  next  entrance;  the  piano  starts  with  what 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  heroic  gesture — a  theme  rising  in  slow  notes  through  the 
triad — but  suddenly  it  turns  again  to  cheerful  laughter  (though  the  horns  quietly  echo  the 
grand  gesture  behind  the  fun).  And  on  it  goes  throughout  this  delicious  rondo  until,  at  the 
final  return  of  the  rondo  theme,  the  soloist  races  off  in  a  burst  of  high-spirited  runs  to  close 
the  concerto. 

— S.L. 
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Jean  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Opus  82 
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Jean  (Johan)  Julius  Christian  Sibelius 
was  born  at  Hdmeenlinna  (Tavestehus 
in  Swedish),  Finland,  on  8  December 
1865  and  died  at  Jdrvenpdd,  near 
Helsingfors  (Helsinki),  on  20  Sep- 
tember 1957.  He  took  the  gallicized 
form  ofhisjirst  name  in  emulation  of  an 
uncle.  Sibelius  composed  the  first  ver- 
sion of  his  Fifth  Symphony  late  in  1914, 
introducing  it  on  his  fiftieth  birthday, 
8  December  1915,  at  Helsingfors.  He 
conducted  a  revised  version  of  the  sym- 
phony a  year  later,  also  at  Helsingfors, 
on  14  December  1916.  Still  dissatisfied 
with  the  work,  he  withdrew  it  for  the 
second  time,  leading  the  premiere  of  the 
final  version  only  on  24  November  1919 
(see  below)  .  Leopold  Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gave  the  first 
American  performance  on  21  October  1921.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
were  given  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  April  1922.  The  symphony  has  also  been  conducted 
at  BSO  concerts  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Georges  Pretre,  and  Colin  Davis.  Ormandy  led  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  1972,  Davis  the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  October  and  November  1974.  The  Sibelius  Fifth  is  scored  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  and  strings. 

Sibelius  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthday  on  8  December  1915  with  the  first  performance 
of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Born  in  a  quiet  town  in  the  interior  of  Finland,  the  son  of  a  regi- 
mental doctor,  he  had  begun  writing  music  on  a  regular  basis  when  he  was  nine.  His  ear- 
liest piece,  for  violin  and  cello  pizzicato,  was  called  Waterdrops,  already  displaying  the 
fascination  with  and  love  of  nature  which  forever  remained  a  part  of  his  life:  as  a  young 
violin  student,  he  would  improvise  on  the  instrument  while  wandering  in  the  woods  or  by 
the  lake  near  his  home,  and  during  the  years  which  surrounded  work  on  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony he  would  make  daily  diary  entries  testifying  to  the  beauties  of  the  land  near  his 
country  home  at  Jarvenpaa  and  which  helped  distract  him  from  the  atrocities  of  the  war 
raging  round  him. 

As  a  teenager,  Sibelius  began  playing  violin  in  his  school  orchestra,  also  making 
chamber  music  with  his  brother  Christian  and  his  sister  Linda,  who  played  cello  and  piano, 
respectively.  A  career  in  music  was  considered  out  of  the  question,  and  in  May  1885 
Sibelius  enrolled  in  a  law  course  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinuing his  musical  studies  with  Martin  Wegelius  at  the  Music  Institute.  He  gave  up  law, 
leaving  Finland  for  the  first  time  in  autumn  1889  for  Berlin,  spending  a  year  there  and 
then  a  year  in  Vienna,  studying  counterpoint,  writing  music,  frequenting  music  circles. 
Meanwhile  his  music  was  being  performed  in  Finland  with  increasing  success.  In  the 
spring  of  1889,  in  his  last  days  as  a  student  at  the  Conservatory,  he  had  been  hailed  by  the 
influential  Finnish  critic  Karl  Flodin  as  "foremost  amongst  those  who  have  been  entrusted 
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with  bearing  the  banner  of  Finnish  music."  On  28  April  1892,  the  first  performance  of  the 
twenty-six-year-old  composer's  eighty-minute-long  symphonic  poem  Kullervo  for  soloists, 
male  chorus,  and  orchestra  proved  something  of  a  national  event.  Soon  after  this  came 
the  symphonic  poem  En  Saga,  written  for  Robert  Kajanus,  conductor  of  the  Finnish 
National  Orchestra,  and,  shortly  after,  the  music  of  the  Karelia  Suite,  written  for  an 
historical  pageant  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors. 

Kajanus  (1856-1933)  was  a  champion  of  Finnish  music  and  of  his  friend  Sibelius  in 
particular.  Founder  of  the  first  permanent  orchestra  in  Helsinki,  and  also  one  of  Finland's 
most  important  composers,  Kajanus  afforded  Sibelius  many  opportunities  to  conduct;  in 
1900,  on  its  first  European  tour,  the  Finnish  orchestra  under  Kajanus  and  Sibelius  per- 
formed in  Paris,  Stockholm,  Goteborg,  Malmo,  Oslo,  Copenhagen,  Liibeck,  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Brussels.  In  the  years  following,  Sibelius 
was  invited  regularly  to  conduct  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  both  on  the  continent  and  in 
England.  The  First  Symphony  was  completed  in  1899,  Finlandia  in  1900;  the  Violin 
Concerto — the  spelling-out  of  Sibelius's  never-realized  hopes  of  becoming  a  concert 
virtuoso — was  composed  1903  and  revised  1905.  In  1904  Sibelius  bought  the  land  at 
Jarvenpaa,  about  twenty  miles  from  Helsinki,  where  he  built  the  villa  in  which  he  would 
live  the  rest  of  his  life;  the  villa  was  called  "Ainola"  after  his  wife  Aino,  whom  he  had 
married  in  June  1892.  The  Third  and  Fourth  symphonies  were  composed  1907  and  1911, 
respectively.  During  these  years,  Sibelius's  life  was  shadowed  by  the  threat  of  cancer:  he 
underwent  fourteen  major  operations  before  a  tumor  was  finally  located  and  removed 
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from  his  throat,  and  his  doctor  ordered  him  to  give  up  the  wine  and  cigars  he  loved  so 
much. 

Professionally  Sibelius  was  secure,  with  international  recognition  constantly  growing 
and  even  reaching  across  the  ocean:  he  received  an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale 
University  in  1914,  the  same  year  of  his  only  visit  to  America,  and  he  conducted  his  newly 
composed  tone  poem,  The  Oceanides,  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut.  He  was  offered  the  direc- 
torship of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  after  the  war,  but  he  never  returned  to  America, 
despite  his  popularity  there.*  At  the  same  time,  however,  his  financial  situation  was  and 
would  for  a  while  longer  remain  precarious,  even  with  the  establishment  already  in  1897 
of  the  state  pension  for  life  which  was  meant  to  free  him  from  teaching  and  from  churning 
out,  simply  to  pay  the  bills,  small-scale  compositions  which  he  resented  as  distractions 
from  his  concentration  on  larger  works  (though,  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  work  on  these 
smaller  pieces  also  helped  him  turn  his  mind  from  the  turmoil  of  current  events).  In  any 
event,  Sibelius's  fiftieth  birthday  found  him,  in  Harold  Johnson's  words,  "unchallenged  as 
his  country's  greatest  composer."  The  date  was  celebrated  as  a  national  holiday,  and  he 
was  lauded  as  "one  of  the  richest  spirits  that  were  ever  born  in  this  country  and  the 
greatest  creative  power  now  living  among  us." 

In  addition  to  the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  gala  concert  included  The  Oceanides  and  the 
two  Serenades  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Opus  69,  with  Richard  Burgin  as  soloist;  the 
program  was  repeated  three  times  for  the  general  public.  With  royalty  income  from  his 
German  printer  suspended  due  to  the  war,  Sibelius  was  pressed  to  finish  the  symphony: 
"My  relations  with  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  are  finished,  and  I  have  now  composed  minor 


*It  was  aboard  the  S.S.  President  Grant  on  his  return  voyage  from  America  that  Sibelius  learned  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand's  assassination  at  Sarajevo. 


Sibelius  in  rehearsal  with  orchestra  in  1915 
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pieces  (about  forty!)  for  Nordic  publishers.  This  has  disturbed  my  work  on  the  new  piece 
for  the  8th  of  December.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  finish  it  in  time."  He  made  last- 
minute  changes  during  the  final  rehearsal.  Though  the  public  responded  favorably  to  the 
new  symphony,  Sibelius  was  dissatisfied  and  withdrew  it,  introducing  a  second,  much- 
revised  version  a  year  later,  on  14  December  1916.  Still  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had 
hoped  would  be  its  "definitive  form,"  he  withdrew  it  yet  again.  At  this  point,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Fifth  Symphony  becomes  intertwined  with  that  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  sym- 
phonies, Sibelius  observing  in  a  letter  of  20  May  1918  that  "it  looks  as  if  I  may  come  out 
with  all  three  symphonies  at  the  same  time."  Actually,  the  Sixth  appeared  in  1923,  the 
Seventh  a  year  later;  but  the  composer  continues: 

The  Fifth  Symphony  in  a  new  form — practically  composed  anew —  I  work  at  it  daily. 
Movement  I  entirely  new,  movement  II  reminiscent  of  the  old,  movement  III 
reminiscent  of  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the  old.  Movement  IV  the  old  motifs, 
but  stronger  in  revision.  The  whole,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  vital  climax  to  the  end. 
Triumphal. 

In  its  three-movement  form  (the  stages  leading  up  to  the  final  version  are  not  clearly 
documented),  the  symphony  had  to  wait  for  its  premiere  until  after  the  brutal  civil  war 
which  kept  Finland  from  political  stability  until  the  spring  of  1919.*  It  was  given  on 
24  November  1919,  and  Sibelius  must  finally  have  been  deeply  satisfied,  especially  if  he 
recalled  the  words  he  had  entered  into  his  notebook  five  years  earlier,  in  late  September 
1914:  "In  a  deep  dell  again.  But  I  already  begin  to  see  dimly  the  mountain  that  I  shall 
certainly  ascend  .  .  .  God  opens  His  door  for  a  moment  and  His  orchestra  plays  the  Fifth 
Symphony." 

The  symphony  begins  with  music  bearing  out  Cecil  Gray's  report,  following  an 
interview  with  the  composer,  that  for  Sibelius 

orchestration  as  a  thing  in  itself  does  not  exist;  the  idea  that  a  musical  thought  might 
occur  to  him  in  the  abstract  for  which  he  had  then  to  seek  a  suitable  orchestration,  or, 
conversely,  that  he  might  conceive  a  colour-scheme  and  then  seek  for  musical 
material  in  which  to  embody  it — both  are  alike  unthinkable  to  him  in  connexion  with 
his  own  work.  In  other  words,  the  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  material  of  his 
composition  is  intimately  bound  up,  from  the  very  outset,  with  the  instrumental 
medium  employed. 

So,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sibelius  Fifth,  the  ear  recognizes  the  various  contributions  to 
the  orchestral  texture  without  at  first  consciously  thinking  to  isolate  the  individual  sounds. 
Events  proceed  naturally  and  logically,  as  always  with  Sibelius,  each  instrument  adding  to 
the  total  effect:  over  the  tonic-chord  backdrop  of  drumroll  and  two  horns,  a  melody 
emerges  in  the  other  two  horns,  followed  by  an  echo  in  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  against 


*Sibelius  was  sympathetic  to  the  Whites,  the  German-supported  right-wing  Civil  Guard;  he  even 
provided  the  music — printed  on  his  birthday  in  1918,  though  not  bearing  his  name — to  the  Jaeger 
March,  the  Jaegers  being  a  Prussian  battalion  comprised  largely  of  young  Finns  who  had  gone  to 
Germany  between  1914  and  1916.  Of  the  Russian-supported  leftist  Reds,  Sibelius  commented,  "I 
must  be  especially  hateful  to  them  as  a  composer  of  patriotic  music." 

Indeed,  the  Sibelius  family  was  so  jeopardized  by  the  presence  of  Russian  soldiers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jarvenpaa  that,  with  the  help  of  the  composer's  brother  Christian,  then  a  senior  psychiatrist  at  a 
mental  hospital  near  Helsingfors  and  who  had  the  entire  family  diagnosed  as  borderline  psychotic, 
and  with  a  special  pass  somehow  bearing  the  necessary  signature  of  a  Red  commandant,  they  were 
moved  with  Kajanus's  assistance  to  the  Lapinlahti  (Lappviken)  Central  Asylum  where  Christian 
was  on  the  staff.  Sibelius  lost  forty  pounds  in  the  ensuing  weeks  as  a  result  of  wartime  rationing. 
This  was  in  February  1918. 
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the  added  background  color  of  bassoons.  The  melody,  its  rhythmically-charged  echo,  and 
its  various  extensions  provide  the  movement's  principal  materials: 


fjoco  y 


Horns 


ft T It 


Woodwind      echo 


The  strings  remain  silent  for  the  first  few  pages,  woodwind  undulations  and  further 
drumrolls  building  expectation  to  prepare  their  first  entrance.  The  atmosphere  becomes 
increasingly  ionized  once  the  strings  have  entered,  and  they  join  with  the  winds  in  another 
rhythmically-activated  idea: 


Violins,    flutes,    oboes,    clarinets 


The  music  expands  into  and  through  a  varied  statement  of  the  opening  materials,  after 
which  the  texture  thins  out  for  a  mysterious,  fugue-like  string  passage.  Over  this,  a  solo 
bassoon,  sounding  "/agafrre"  and  "palettco,"  paves  the  way  for  a  development-like 
section  with  a  climax  of  its  own,  but  which  then  turns  into  something  rather  unexpected: 
an  Allegro  moderato  whose  dancelike  character  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before,  even  though  its  thematic  materials  are  clearly  derived  from  what  we  have  already 
heard. 

In  the  original  form,  in  its  revised  version  of  1916,  and  even  as  late  as  May  1918,  the 
date  of  the  composer's  letter  quoted  earlier,  this  symphony  had  four  separate  movements. 
Robert  Layton  writes  that  there  was  a  short  break  indicated  between  the  first  two  move- 
ments of  the  original  score  but  that  in  the  1916  version  they  were  played  without  pause.  It 
is  unclear  just  when  Sibelius  decided  to  combine  the  original  two  movements  into  the 
single  movement  we  know  today,  but  what  happens  in  the  music  now  is  that  a  scherzo-like 
dance  movement  short-circuits  the  sonata-form  scheme  one  might  have  expected  and 
moves  through  several  faster  tempos  to  a  final  climax  serving  as  recapitulation  for  the 
whole.  In  other  words,  Sibelius  has  taken  his  original  two  movements  and  reworked  them, 
presumably  with  considerable  alteration  to  the  material  of  the  first  ("Movement  I  entirely 
new  .  .  ."),  into  a  single  structure  whose  thematic  content  is  now  organically  related. 

Of  the  Andante,  Tovey  writes  that  this  "little  middle  movement  .  .  .  produces  the  effect 
of  a  primitive  set  of  variations.   .  .  .  But  it  produces  this  effect  in  a  paradoxical  way,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  a  theme  preserving  its  identity  .  .  .  through  variations,  but  a  rhythm  .  .  . 
built  up  into  a  number  of  by  no  means  identical  tunes."  The  movement  starts  as  a  simple 
idyll,  the  strings'  material  initially  changing  character  from  subdued  to  animated  over 
long-held  notes  in  the  woodwinds.  A  lively  middle  section  (Poco  a  poco  stretto)  is  filled  with 
ominous  undercurrents.  One  point  worth  making  is  that  the  writing  for  violins  in  this 
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movement  argues  for  the  pre-World  War  II  seating  arrangement  with  first  and  second 
violins  separated  out  to  the  conductor's  left  and  right,  respectively. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  rush  of  violins  and  violas  to  which  woodwinds  soon  add  their 
chatter;  once  this  subsides,  a  bell-like  tolling  figure  emerges  in  the  French  horns  (or,  to 
quote  Donald  Francis  Tovey  one  last  time:  "The  bustling  introduction  .  .  .  provides  a 
rushing  wind,  through  which  Thor  can  enjoy  swinging  his  hammer.").  As  the  movement 
proceeds,  these  materials  are  shared  by  the  other  members  of  the  orchestra.  Following  the 
Misterioso  repetition  of  the  agitated  opening  material,  the  tolling  figure  now  heard  in 
tremolo  violas  and  cellos,  a  woodwind  phrase  from  very  near  the  beginning  blossoms  into 
the  most  overtly  emotional  material  of  the  entire  score.  Trumpets  take  up  the  tolling 
motif.  The  texture  thickens,  filled  with  dissonance  and  accents  placed  at  odds  with  each 
other.  The  final  resolution — four  chords  and  two  unisons  introduced  after  a  sudden 
silence — is  startling  in  its  simplicity  and  spareness:  "triumphal,"  perhaps,  but  at  the  same 
time  demanding  an  acceptance  of  forces  not  always  within  our  control. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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More  .  .  . 

Michael  Kennedy  has  written  a  splendid  short  volume,  Britten,  for  the  Master  Musicians 
series,  published  only  in  England  so  far  (Dent),  but  probably  due  to  appear  here  soon  as  a 
Littlefield  paperback.  The  biggest  and  fullest  book  about  Britten's  music  is  a  recent 
volume  by  Peter  Evans,  The  Music  of  Benjamin  Britten  (U.  of  Minnesota),  which 
provides  extended  analyses  of  the  major  scores  and  some  discussion  of  just  about 
everything.  For  an  informed  and  enthusiastic  discussion  of  the  composer  up  to  the  early 
1950s,  the  symposium  volume  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Hans  Keller,  Benjamin 
Britten:  A  Commentary  on  his  Work  by  a  Group  of  Specialists,  is  first-rate.  It  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  Bridge  Variations  by  the  man  who  commissioned  and  first  conducted  the 
work,  Boyd  Neel.  (The  book  is  now  out  of  print  and  hard  to  locate.)  An  evocative 
photographic  study  has  been  prepared  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  John  Evans:  Benjamin 
Britten:  Pictures  from  a  Life,  1913-1976  (Scribners).  Two  recordings  are  currently 
available,  both  highly  recommendable:  one  has  the  composer  conducting  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra  (London;  coupled  with  the  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra). 
For  the  other  Neville  Marriner  leads  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Argo; 
coupled  with  some  rarely  heard  works  for  string  orchestra  by  George  Butterworth,  a  gifted 
English  composer  who  was  killed  in  World  War  I  at  the  age  of  thirty-one). 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  English  transla- 
tion (Farrar  Straus  Giroux);  a  paperback  edition  has  just  been  published  by  Vintage. 
When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the  best-seller 
lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received  tradition  of  Mozart  studies 
comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist  who  has  studied  all  the 
primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His 
book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built 
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up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and 
genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a 
stimulating  new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist 
literature  on  the  composer.  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos 
(Dover  paperback)  contains  much  information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant 
descriptions.  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald 
Mitchell  (Norton  paperback),  contains  two  major  chapters  on  the  concertos:  Friedrich 
Blume  discusses  their  sources,  Robbins  Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development. 
Philip  Radcliffe's  Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music 
Guides  series  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music 
must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton 
paperback).  Among  recordings  of  K. 467,  I  would  recommend  those  of  Geza  Anda  with 
the  Salzburg  Mozarteum  (DG;  coupled  with  the  G  major  concerto,  K.453),  Stephen 
Bishop-Kovacevich  with  Colin  Davis  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
(Philips;  coupled  with  the  other  great  C  major  concerto,  K.503),  Alfred  Brendel  with 
Neville  Marriner  conducting  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips;  coupled 
with  the  B-flat  concerto,  K.450),  or  Murray  Perahia  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(Columbia,  coupled  with  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.271). 

— S.L. 


Robert  Layton's  Sibelius  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  a  useful  life-and-works  study 
(Littlefield  paperback);  Layton  is  also  the  author  of  the  Sibelius  entry  in  The  New  Grove 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  The  major  multi-volume  biography  in  Finnish  is  by 
Erik  Tawastsjerna,  but  only  one  volume  has  come  out  in  English,  translated  by  Robert 
Layton,  and  it  covers  only  through  the  year  1905  (U.  of  California).  The  Music  of 
Sibelius,  a  symposium  of  mixed  quality  edited  by  Gerald  Abraham  and  dating  from  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  has  been  reissued  by  Da  Capo.  Harold  Truscott's  chapter  on  Sibelius 
in  Volume  II  of  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson,  is  of  interest  (Pelican  paper- 
back). Donald  Francis  Tovey's  essay  on  the  Sibelius  Fifth  Symphony  is  in  his  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Lionel  Pike's  collection  of  essays,  Beethoven, 
Sibelius,  and  "the  Profound  Logic,"  comes  highly  recommended  to  readers  with  a 
strong  technical  knowledge  of  music  (Athlone  Press,  London).  Simon  Rattle  has  recorded 
the  Sibelius  Fifth  Symphony  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (with  the  Opus  55  Night 
Ride  and  Sunrise;  Angel).  Also  highly  recommended  are  Colin  Davis's  recording  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (in  his  award-winning  set  of  the  complete  Sibelius  sym- 
phonies, or  on  a  single  disc  with  the  Symphony  No.  7;  Philips)  and  Paavo  Berglund's 
performance  with  the  Bournemouth  Symphony  (with  En  Saga;  EMI  import).  Sibelius's 
friend,  contemporary,  and  champion,  the  composer-conductor  Robert  Kajanus,  recorded 
the  Fifth  Symphony  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  in  June  1932,  a  performance 
available  in  a  two-record  World  import  set  also  including  the  Third  Symphony,  Karelia 
Suite,  and  Pohjola's  Daughter  also  conducted  by  Kajanus,  the  Seventh  Symphony  in  a 
"live"  Koussevitzky-led  performance  with  the  BBC  Orchestra  from  May  1933,  and  the 
Sixth  Symphony  with  Georg  Schneevoigt  and  the  Finnish  National  Orchestra  recorded 
June  1934. 

— M.M. 
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Week  6 


To  the  eye, 

as  the  Boston  Symphony 

is  to  the  ear. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Simon  Rattle 


Winner  of  the  John  Player  International  Con- 
ductor's Competition  in  1974  when  he  was 
nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  is  now  principal  con- 
ductor and  music  advisor  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  artistic 
director  of  the  London  Choral  Society,  music 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Summer  Festival, 
and  principal  guest  conductor  for  both  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  Born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in 
1955,  the  youngest  child  of  musical  parents, 
his  earliest  years  were  spent  studying  piano 
and  percussion.  At  eleven  he  made  his  first 
professional  appearances  as  percussionist  in 
the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  under  Pierre  Boulez's  direction  in  the 
National  Youth  Orchestra.  Five  years  later  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  switch- 
ing his  emphasis  to  conducting  as  a  student  of 
John  Carewe.  As  winner  of  the  Conductor's 
Competition,  Mr.  Rattle  became  the  assistant 
conductor  of  both  the  Bournemouth  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  for  three  years.  One  year  after 
making  his  debut  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  1977,  he  was  appointed  associate 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra, 
responsibilities  he  held  until  the  summer  of 


1980,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  current 
position  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Rattle  also  works  regu- 
larly with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  with  which 
he  has  an  exclusive  arrangement  for  London 
concerts  until  1985  and  with  which  he  has 
toured  to  many  festivals,  including  those  of 
Edinburgh,  Brighton,  and  Harrogate.  In  1979, 
Mr.  Rattle  made  his  American  debut  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  now 
principal  guest  conductor.  His  limited  guest- 
conducting  appearances  have  included  the 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Cleveland  orchestras,  and  he  has  also 
appeared  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
and  Israel.  He  is  scheduled  for  a  Japanese  tour 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra. 

In  1980-81,  Mr.  Rattle  gave  up  his 
conducting  responsibilities  to  study  English 
and  American  literature  at  Oxford  University; 
he  anticipates  another  sabbatical  in  about  five 
years,  feeling  it  "absolutely  necessary  for 
musicians  to  branch  out  into  other  areas." 
Also  interested  in  opera,  Mr.  Rattle  made  his 
Glyndebourne  debut  in  1975,  and  there  he  has 
conducted  such  works  as  Strauss's  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  and  Der  Rosenkavalier  and  Pro- 
kofiev's Love  of  Three  Oranges.  Last  season 
he  conducted  his  first  Wozzeck  for  Scottish 
Opera.  A  champion  of  contemporary  music, 
he  frequently  programs  not  only  Stravinsky, 
Prokofiev,  Hoist,  and  Messiaen,  but  also  com- 
posers active  today  such  as  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies  and  Robin  Holloway.  An  exclusive  EMI 
artist,  his  acclaimed  recordings  include  the 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Mahler  Tenth 
Symphony  in  Deryck  Cooke's  version, 
Britten's  War  Requiem,  Hoist's  Planets, 
Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass,  and  a  recently 
released  recording  of  Kurt  Weill's  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  He  also  collaborated  with  Andre 
Gavrilov  on  a  Grammy- winning  disc  of  the 
Prokofiev  First  and  the  Ravel  Left-hand  con- 
certos. His  concerts  here  this  month  are  his 
first  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  trie  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


V 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02184  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


C*ER 


1 1  JfJIX  ti 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 
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Emanuel  Ax 


During  his  brilliant  career,  pianist  Emanuel  Ax 
has  won  some  of  the  most  coveted  prizes  in  the 
music  world,  performed  with  virtually  every 
major  orchestra  in  America — as  well  as  those 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Orient — given  countless  recitals, 
and  recorded  eleven  albums  for  RCA,  all  bely- 
ing the  fact  that  he  is  only  in  his  early  thirties. 
In  1974,  the  Polish-born  pianist  captured  lead- 
ing pianistic  honors  by  winning  the  first  Arthur 
Rubinstein  International  Piano  Competition. 
Five  years  later,  he  won  the  coveted  Avery 
Fisher  Prize.  With  many  best-selling  records 
to  his  credit,  Mr.  Ax  recently  had  the  unusual 
distinction  of  being  honored  for  two  separate 
albums  in  the  same  year,  when  Time  magazine 
named  his  all- Beethoven  album  as  one  of  the 
"five  best  recordings  of  the  year"  and  Stereo 
Review  selected  his  recording  of  the  Dvorak 
Quintet  with  the  Cleveland  Quartet  as 
"Record  of  the  Year."  In  addition,  his  record- 
ings of  the  two  Chopin  concertos  and  Schu- 
mann's Humoreske  and  Fantasiestucke  were 
nominated  for  Grammy  awards.  His  newest 
release  is  a  recording  of  two  Mozart  concertos 
with  Pinchas  Zukerman  and  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Soon  to  be  released  are 
the  Brahms  D  minor  piano  concerto  with 
James  Levine  conducting  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony and  the  Schubert  Trout  Quintet  with 


the  Guarneri  Quartet.  Future  recording  plans 
include  the  Brahms  Piano  Quintet  with  the 
Cleveland  Quartet  and  the  Brahms  cello 
sonatas  with  Yo-Yo  Ma.  For  CBS  records,  he 
and  Mr.  Ma  will  record  all  the  Beethoven  cello 
sonatas,  the  first  volume  having  already  been 
released. 

During  the  1982-83  season,  Mr.  Ax  made 
two  separate  tours  of  Europe,  performing  with 
major  orchestras  and  playing  a  full  schedule  of 
recitals.  He  also  toured  Japan  and  Taiwan. 
This  past  summer,  he  performed  under 
Claudio  Abbado's  direction  at  the  Proms  con- 
certs at  London's  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  he 
appeared  at  the  Ravinia,  Tanglewood,  Spoleto, 
Casals,  and  New  York's  Mostly  Mozart  fes- 
tivals. 1983-84  highlights  include  a  return 
tour  of  Europe  and  appearances  in  the  United 
States  with  orchestras  including  those  of 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Rochester,  as  well  as  trio  per- 
formances with  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  violinist  Young- 
Uck  Kim. 

Born  in  Warsaw,  Mr.  Ax  moved  to  Win- 
nipeg, Canada,  with  his  family  as  a  boy.  His 
studies  in  the  Pre-College  Division  of  Juilliard 
were  greatly  supported  by  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Epstein  Fine  Arts  Fund  administered  by 
the  Boys  Club  of  America.  He  studied  with 
Mieczylaw  Munz,  who  has  remained  his  only 
piano  teacher.  Mr.  Ax  is  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia University,  where  he  majored  in  French. 
He  lives  with  his  wife,  pianist  Yoko  Nozaki, 
their  son  Joseph,  and  daughter  Sarah.  Mr.  Ax 
first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  August  1978  under  the  direction 
of  Edo  de  Waart  at  Tanglewood.  He  has  since 
returned  for  performances  both  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  most  recently  for  the 
Beethoven  Emperor  Concerto  under 
Christoph  Eschenbach's  direction  this  past 
August. 
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A  Uitterent  Ooutheast-Asian   Ireat 

t£§\mandalay 

^^BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

Tor  Ppg  -  I  nealre  least 

329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,   Teh  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  —  Reserietion  Suggested 


Let  lis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Rank 


45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDtC 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvfeon 
Late 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  161 7|  236-2000 


^ 


fym  pe/^o/rjnemce... 


269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.- Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL.  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  / 1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J. P.  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 
Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 


TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/  P.R . 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 
Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 
George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 


- 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 


James  D.  Wells 
Furnishings  /  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Health  Care/ Medicine 

"Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 


Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
'Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 
;Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Your  insurance  agent 

will  always  be  there,  but 

will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month . 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowner: 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
iGadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
jHERRICK  &  SMITH 
I   Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 
I   I.  Stephen  Samuels 

i  Leisure 

l  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
i Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
I   Alan  E.  Lewis 

I  Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 

The  signal  companies 


Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 
Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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FORTHOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WEH/yETHE\WS. 


\:ftft<fiK«Hskv:J,H 


ror  a  personal  appointmer 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private! 

Bank  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Me 

©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  < 


ate  .Dani<ine  ui 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


^ 


CARUTON  WIILARDVILIACI 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 

Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 


The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


(617)247-3000 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

i..  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    j  a    ,  yv 


(617)-542-6913 


. 


"Sgccess 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


SWAMPSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchitect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  •  4PM. 
Directions  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott.  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


The  address  that  says  it  all! 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston's  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


THE  WfeSTIN  HOTEL 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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Coining  Concerts  .  .  . 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  full  mem  for  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  memifrom  10:30  to 
12  featuring  lighter  foods  for 
later  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (ouncje.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Call  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 


i 


Friday,  25  November — 2-4 
Saturday,  26  November — 8-10 
Tuesday,  29  November — 8-10 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 

Faure  Pelleas  and 

Melisande  Suite 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  90 

Janacek  Music  from  The  Cunning 

Little  Vixen 

DALE  DUESING,  baritone 
MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 
MARCUS  HADDOCK,  tenor 

Thursday,  8  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  9  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  10  December— 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  13  December — 8-10:05 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MICHEL  BEROFF 
Ives  Symphony  No.  3, 

The  Camp  Meeting 
Strauss  Till  EulenspiegeVs 

Merry  Pranks 

Wednesday,  14  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  15  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  4A'  series 
Friday,  16  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  December — 8-10:05 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Tchaikovsky  Manfred  Symphony 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


)dattrS Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


"SEASONS... 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON." 

The  TAB 
August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 


COACH 


NB  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$144 


All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


THE  SWLER  BUILHN 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AM 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agen 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday- evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2:30pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience -right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Qassical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELF 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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Please  return  this  form  along  with  check  payable  to:  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA, 
Youth  Concerts  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02116 


Enclosed  is:  $. 
tickets  to 


.for 
.Series. 


NAME 


SCHOOL . 


er^ 


Single  tickets  if  available,  are 
$5.00  each.  For  additional 
information,  call  Youth 
Activities  at  266-1492. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 


DAY  PHONE 


EVENING  PHONE 


ZIP_ 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  1984 


Mark  30  and  31  March  and  1  April  on  your  calendar  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon.  The  fourteenth  annual  edition  of  the  Musical  Marathon  will  include  a  special 
Marathon  Preview  Party  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  12  March;  expanded 
Quincy  Market  activity;  and,  in  addition  to  live  radio  broadcasts  over  WCRB-FM-102.5 
throughout  the  three-day  event,  a  live  television  broadcast  over  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  from  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  1  April. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis,  the  call  is 
out  now  to  all  fans  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  exciting  premiums  to  help  make 
this  year's  Marathon  a  record-breaking  achievement.  If  you  have  something  special  to 
contribute  or  can  volunteer  your  time  manning  the  telephone  lines  during  Marathon 
weekend,  please  contact  Eleanor  McGourty  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Marathon  Office, 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  232. 

Serving  as  vice-chairmen  and  executive  committee  members  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon  are:  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow,  Premiums;  Mrs.  Edmands  Lingham, 
Production;  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Katz,  Preview  Party;  Mark  Tishler,  Publicity;  Mrs.  R.  Douglas 
Hall,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Carl  Koch,  Advisor;  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger,  Advisor;  and  Richard 
L.  Kaye,  Radio. 

REMEMBER:  That's  30  March  through  1  April  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon.  Help  make  this  year's  Marathon  a  record-breaking  event! 


You  Can  Still  Join  Us  On  Friday 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  series.  You  can  now  purchase  a  Friday  subscription  with  as  few  as  five  or  six 
concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  with  such  leading  soloists  as  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and 
soprano  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz,  these  new 
options  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  enjoyed  your  Fall  series  or  wish  to  join  us  now,  two  series  are  still  available 
beginning  in  January:  Friday  Spring  "5"  or  Friday  Spring  "6."  For  program  information 
and  seating  availability,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Symphony  Tin  Now  Available  with  No  Calories! 


The  Junior  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  a  dieter's  delight  for  the  holiday  season.  Their 
newest  item,  the  Symphony  Tin,  will  be  available  for  sale  at  the  BSO  Gift  Shop  empty  as 
well  as  full.  This  colorful,  decorative  box — a  perfect  replica  of  Symphony  Hall  made 
exclusively  in  England  for  the  BSO — is  ordinarily  sold  with  36  Symphony  Mints  inside  for 
$18.  But  during  the  holiday  season,  it  will  be  available  without  the  Mints  for  $6.50.  Either 
way,  the  Symphony  Tin  makes  an  outstanding  personal  or  corporate  holiday  gift. 

Sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint,  Bark,  and  Tin  is  a  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  the  project  is  now  in  its  fourth  season.  The  Symphony 
Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate  laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  The 
Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole  toasted 
almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individually  wrapped  in  gold 
foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  filled  Symphony  Tin, 
36  pieces  at  $18.00.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of 
the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  table  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator,  and  the  larger  items  are  available  at  the  BSO 
Gift  Shop,  open  during  November  and  December.  They  are  also  available  by  mail-order 
(forms  can  be  found  at  the  table),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


Holiday  Gifts  Galore  at  the  BSO  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  is  offering  an  attractive  array  of  musical-motif  items  as 
well  as  specialties  bearing  the  BSO  colophon  which  should  solve  many  a  holiday  gift- 
giver's  problems.  Available  at  two  locations  in  Symphony  Hall  as  of  7  November,  the 
shop's  line  ranges  from  cocktail  napkins  ($2)  to  14-karat  gold  jewelry  ($10  to  $65).  There 
are  bibs  for  baby  and  ties  for  dad,  as  well  as  the  latest  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  recordings, 
including  the  latest  Pops  release,  "Pops  Out  of  This  World,"  and  the  all-time  Christmas 
favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas." 

Other  gift  items  include  the  children's  book,  "Alligators  and  Music";  a  BSO-logo  apron, 
Symphony  Hall  note  cards,  playing  cards,  laundry  bag,  1984  date  book,  and  bulletin 
board.  Also  available  is  the  new  "Symphony  Tin,"  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in 
England  and  containing  36  Symphony  Mints.  In  addition,  the  shop  stocks  wrapping  paper, 
bookmarks,  opera  scarves,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,"  and  "The  Orchestra 
Book,"  the  BSO's  newly  published  volume  of  orchestra-member  profiles. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  has  two  locations,  on  the  first  floor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  and  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall 
near  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  is  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  BSO  Council,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Special  note:  The  ladies'  opera  scarf  and  the  Symphony  Hall  note  cards  are  available 
in  quantity  for  corporate  gift-giving  at  discount  prices.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Ray  Goldberg  at  734-6426. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Joseph  McGauley  and  pianist  Michael  Kramer  will  perform  a  benefit  recital 
including  works  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms  on  Friday  evening, 
9  December  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  Clements  Archdiocesan  Eucharistic  Shrine,  1105  Boylston 
Street  in  Boston.  Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  for  students  with  valid  identifica- 
tion, and  $3  for  senior  citizens.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  door  or  by  phoning 
266-5999.  All  proceeds  will  benefit  St.  Clements  Archdiocesan  Eucharistic  Shrine. 

On  Sunday  evening,  11  December  at  8:00  p.m.,  Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  of  Boston  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston.  The  program 
includes  the  Coriolan  Overture,  the  Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  the 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat.  The  soloists  in  the  concerto  are  BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski, 
BSO  cellist  Martha  Babcock,  and  pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  faculty. 
Single  tickets  are  available  at  $6.50,  $5,  and  $3.50  from  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office, 
536-2412.  Subscriptions  for  the  Civic  Symphony's  three-concert  series  are  still  available 
at  $17.50,  $12.50,  and  $9;  for  further  information,  call  326-8483. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  enters  its  second  decade  with  the  first  of  its 
three  1983-84  Monday-evening  concerts  on  12  December.  The  performance  takes  place 
at  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge  and  includes  music  by  William  Thomas  McKinley, 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  Percy  Grainger,  and  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  John  Oliver  Chorale 
joins  Collage  for  this  performance.  Subscriptions  are  priced  at  $18  general  admission  or 
$10  for  students  and  senior  citizens.  Single  tickets  are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and 
at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  For  further  information,  please  call  437-2247  or 
437-2249.  Collage  includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percus- 
sion, Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet, 
Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher  Oldfather,  piano.  BSO 
percussionist  Epstein  also  serves  as  music  director. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas 
W.  Morris  on  25  and  26  November;  BSO  Council  member  and  Cookbook  Committee 
Chairman  Judy  Gardiner  on  9  and  10  December;  and  BSO  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff  on 
16  and  17  December. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

14  November- 12  December  Gallery  Naga 

1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv-  j 
ine  as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
liine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
jmonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
(he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
(cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
[and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
burg, London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
The  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  The« 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been, 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  musii 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroa 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  i 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
jnieres,  restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
vorks  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
rjiddition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
(under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
i  years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
iwere  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
jonly  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
Ja  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
jers.  William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
(world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Friday,  25  November  at  2 
Saturday,  26  November  at  8 
Tuesday,  29  November  at  8 

SIMON  RATTLE  conducting 


^r3^ 


FAURE 


Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Incidental  music  to 
Maeterlinck's  tragedy 

Prelude:  Quasi  adagio 

Fileuse:  Andantino  quasi  allegretto 

Melisande's  Song 

Sicilienne:  Allegretto  molto  moderato 

The  Death  of  Melisande:  Molto  adagio 

MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 


HAYDN 


Symphony  No.  90  in  C 
Adagio — Allegro  assai 
Andante 
Menuet;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


JANACEK 


Music  from  the  opera  TTie  Cunning  Little  Vixen 

DALE  DUESING,  baritone 
MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 
MARCUS  HADDOCK,  tenor 


Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  and  Saturday's  and  Tuesday's  concerts  about  10. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  7 


Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  x  131 
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Gabriel  Faure 

Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy 

Gabriel  Urbain  Faure  was  born  in  Pam- 
iers,  Ariege,  France,  on  12  May  1845 
and  died  in  Paris  on  4  November  1924. 
He  composed  incidental  music  for  an 
English  production  of  Maeterlinck's 
Pelleas  et  Melisande  between  16  May 
and  5  June  1898;  this  was  premiered  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  on 
21  June  1898,  with  Faure  conducting. 
Three  movements,  the  Prelude,  Fileuse, 
and  Molto  adagio,  were  published  in 
1901,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Princesse 
Edmond  de  Polignac,  as  the  Suite  from 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Opus  80.  For  a  new 
edition  in  1909,  the  Sicilienne  was 
added;  it  had  been  composed  in  1895  as 
a  work  for  cello  and  piano  and  was 
orchestrated  in  1898  for  the  incidental  music.  " Melisande' 's  Song"  was  composed  on 
31  May  1898  for  the  London  production,  but  it  was  not  included  in  the  suite.  The 
three-movement  suite  received  its  first  performance  on  3  February  1902  at  a 
Lamoureux  Concert  in  Paris  under  the  direction  ofCamille  Chevillard;  Andre  Mes- 
sager  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  four-movement  suite  on  1  December  1912.  Wilhelm 
Gericke  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  the  suite  on  16  and 
17  December  1904  (like  many  of  the  BSO  performances  that  followed,  it  did  not 
include  the  Sicilienne).  Other  conductors  who  have  performed  the  suite  here  include 
Vincent  d'lndy  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Paul  Paray, 
Charles  Munch  (who,  starting  in  1959,  added  the  Sicilienne),  Ernest  Ansermet,  Aaron 
Copland,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Charles  Wilson.  Joseph  Silverstein  led  the  most  recent 
Symphony  Hall  performances  in  February  1980,  and  John  Nelson  conducted  the  most 
recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  August  1981.  The  suite  is  scored  for  two  each  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  harp,  and 
strings.  The  orchestra  for  "Melisande's  Song''''  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe  d'amore, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  optional  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

Faure  was  a  long  time  coming  into  his  own  as  a  composer  who  could  draw  an  audience. 
Even  in  his  fifties,  though  he  was  highly  regarded  by  cognoscenti  as  a  creator  and  teacher, 
he  was  in  no  sense  a  "popular"  composer.  Much  of  his  music  gained  a  hearing  only  in  the 
salons  of  cultivated  aristocrats  like  the  Princess  Edmonde  de  Polignac,  whose  activities  as 
a  patron  of  advanced  composers  lasted  for  decades  (Stravinsky  dedicated  works  to  her  in 
the  '20s).  Faure  also  had  a  group  of  devoted  English  friends  who  sponsored  performances 
of  his  music  in  London,  so  he  spent  a  substantial  part  of  every  year  from  1892  to  1900  in 
the  British  capital.  Thus  it  was  that  when  he  met  the  famous  actress,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  at  the  home  of  a  mutual  friend,  Frank  Schuster,  in  1898,  she  commissioned 
him  to  write  incidental  music  for  a  production  she  was  planning  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's 
symbolist  drama  Pelleas  et  Melisande  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre.  She  recalled  in  her 
autobiography: 
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I  had  not  spoken  French  since  my  visits  to  Paris  seventeen  years  before,  but  I 
stumbled  through  somehow,  reading  those  parts  of  the  play  to  M.  Faure  which  to  me 
called  for  music. 

Dear  M.  Faure,  how  sympathetically  he  listened,  and  how  humbly  he  said  he  would 
do  his  best!  His  music  came — he  had  grasped  with  most  tender  inspiration  the  poetic 
purity  that  pervades  M.  Maeterlinck's  lovely  play. 

There  had  been  only  one  performance  of  the  original  French  text  of  the  play,  on 
17  May  1893,  but  that  had  resulted  in  general  incomprehension.  Claude  Debussy  was  in 
the  audience,  though,  and  he  began  at  once  to  work  on  an  opera,  which  was  not  to  be 
performed  until  1902.  Several  other  composers  have  been  attracted  to  Pelleas — 
Schoenberg  and  Cyril  Scott  for  orchestral  tone  poems,  Sibelius  for  incidental  music — but 
Faure  is  the  only  one  not  to  have  written  his  score  in  the  shadow  of  Debussy's  great  opera, 
and,  ironically,  he  wrote  it  for  a  production  not  in  the  original  French  but  in  English. 

Faure  was  notoriously  uninterested  in  the  process  of  orchestration;  he  preferred  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  creation  of  the  abstract  musical  concepts.  So  he  left  the  scoring 
to  his  student  Charles  Koechlin.  It  is  likely  that  Koechlin  received  the  Sicilienne  first, 
since  that  had  already  been  composed  as  an  independent  piece  for  cello  and  piano  in 
1893.  The  seventeen  sections  of  the  incidental  music  were  scored  between  7  May  and 
5  June  1898,  after  which  a  fair  copy  was  prepared  for  Faure  to  use  when  conducting 
performances  in  London,  where  the  play  opened  on  21  June.  Koechlin  scored  for  a  pit 
orchestra  of  modest  proportions;  when  arranging  the  Opus  80  suite,  Faure  added  extra 
parts  for  second  oboe,  second  bassoon,  and  third  and  fourth  horns.  He  also  made  a 
number  of  subtle  changes  in  the  orchestration  throughout  and  substantially  rescored  the 
climaxes  for  the  larger  ensemble,  so  that  we  may  fairly  speak  of  a  Koechlin- Faure 
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orchestration.  The  resulting  score,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  de  Polignac,  has  turned  out 
to  be  Faure's  most  important  symphonic  work. 

The  present  performances,  however,  contain  more  than  the  four  movements  of  the 
suite.  One  of  the  seventeen  selections  composed  for  the  original  production  (many  of  them 
very  short  and  unable  to  stand  by  themselves  outside  of  a  theatrical  performance)  was  a 
song  for  Melisande  to  sing  in  Act  III,  scene  1,  set  on  "A  terrace  before  one  of  the  castle 
towers"  and  beginning  with  Melisande  "singing  at  the  window  as  she  combs  out  her  loose 
hair."  This  was  composed  to  an  English  text  and  orchestrated  by  Koechlin  in  May  1898. 
Unlike  the  suite,  this  portion  of  the  score  has  never  been  published  and  is  rarely  heard. 
The  musicians  at  this  concert  are  performing  it  from  photocopies  of  Koechlin's  own 
orchestral  parts  made  for  use  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  1898,  and  Ms.  Cusack  has 
a  photocopy  of  Faure's  original  score. 

The  air  of  charming  reticence  that  runs  through  much  of  Faure's  music  is  equally  to  be 
found  in  his  incidental  music  for  Maeterlinck;  it  is  an  appropriate  mood  for  a  play  in  which 
virtually  nothing  happens,  in  which  every  effort  to  do  anything  leads  to  tragedy.  The  first 
movement  serves  as  the  prelude  for  the  play,  painting  its  misty  colors  with  a  few  dramatic 
outbursts  that  may  hint  at  the  impetuous  Golaud.  The  movement  ends  with  a  transition  to 
the  opening  scene  of  the  play,  in  which  Golaud,  lost  while  hunting,  comes  across  the 
mysterious  Melisande  by  a  fountain  deep  in  the  woods;  even  before  the  overture  ends,  we 
hear  Golaud's  hunting  horn  signaling  his  arrival.  The  second  movement,  sometimes  called 
La  Fileuse  ("The  Spinner"),  which  served  as  the  entr'acte  before  Act  III,  runs  along 
with  a  nearly  constant  triplet  turn  providing  the  background  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel. 


Faure  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  drawn  by  John 
Singer  Sargent  on  26  June  1898 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  salute  to 

the  proud  tradition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

and  our  best  wishes 

for  a  triumphant 

hundred-and-third  season. 


Jordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


This  is  the  point  at  which  Melisande's  Song  is  inserted  in  the  present  performances — 
following  the  music  that  would  have  immediately  preceded  it  in  a  theatrical  production.  As 
befits  Melisande's  total  inability  to  take  strong  action,  the  song  is  tranquil,  the  melodic  line 
a  chanted  ballad.  Faure  was  composing,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  in  English; 
on  the  whole  he  captured  the  rhythms  of  the  strange  language,  but  he  did  make  one 
fundamental  error  in  prosody  (which  an  English-speaking  singer  will  know  enough  not  to 
follow):  at  the  words  "What  hope?"  Faure  wrote  a  melodic  figure  of  three  notes  and 
divided  "hope"  to  make  two  syllables:  "What  ho-  pe?"  Of  course,  the  singer  will 
automatically  phrase  the  two  notes  into  a  monosyllabic  word. 

The  Sicilienne,  the  entr'acte  preceding  Act  II,  is  characterized  by  the  rocking  rhythm 
of  that  delicate  Italian  dance  known  as  the  siciliano.  All  is  grace  and  gentle  reflection, 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  mysterious  world  of  the  play — even  though  this  movement  was 
composed  independently  five  years  earlier!  The  final  Molto  adagio — which  introduced  Act 
V — is  a  quiet,  touching  depiction  of  the  death  of  Melisande.  Though  Faure  certainly  never 
thought  of  the  suite  as  a  symphony,  it  remains  his  best-known  and  most  frequently 
performed  symphonic  composition  and — except  for  such  rare  occasions  as  the  present 
performances,  when  another  movement  is  included — all  we  are  likely  to  hear  of  the 
seventeen  selections  composed  as  incidental  music,  unless  someone  should  undertake  a 
complete  revival  of  the  play  with  Faure's  gentle,  fragile,  mysterious  score. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Melisande's  Song 

The  King's  three  blind  daughters 

Sit  locked  in  a  hold. 
In  the  darkness  their  lamps 

Make  a  glimmer  of  gold. 
Up  the  stair  of  the  turret 

The  sisters  are  gone. 
Seven  days  they  wait  there 

And  the  lamps  they  burn  on. 
What  hope?  says  the  first, 

And  leans  o'er  the  flame. 
I  hear  our  lamps  burning. 

0  yet  if  he  came! 
0  hope!  says  the  second, 

Was  that  the  lamp's  flare, 
Or  a  sound  of  low  footsteps? 

The  Prince  on  the  stair! 
But  the  holiest  sister 

She  turns  her  about: 
0  no  hope  now  forever — 

Our  lamps  are  gone  out. 
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How  do  you  spell  retired:    R-E-H-I-R-E-D 

Sometimes  the  world  of  retirement  can  be  9-to-5,  too.  Maintenance  of  your 
property,  not  to  mention  a  little  well-deserved  rest  and  relaxation,  can  leave 
scant  time  for  managing  your  personal  investments. 


©JBLimited 


We'd  like  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Consider  transferring  some  of  your  assets  to  a 
charitable  arrangement  retaining  or  perhaps  increasing  the  income  during 
your  lifetime  and  maybe  your  spouse's  life,  too.  You  can  have  a  tax-saving 
charitable  deduction,  avoid  capital  gains  tax  liability,  secure  professional 
investment  management,  and  have  more  time  for  golf,  sailing,  tennis, 
fishing,  travel,  and  oh  yes,  mowing  the  lawn,  painting  the  shutters... 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  gifts  with  a  retained  life 
income,  please  call  or  write 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  -266-1492,  xl31 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  90  in  C 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  at 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  31  March 
1782  and  died  in  Vienna  on  31  May 
1809.  He  composed  the  Symphony 
No.  90  in  1788.  The  precise  date  of  the 
first  performance  is  unknown,  but  there 
were  almost  certainly  three  "pre- 
mieres," one  in  Paris,  one  in  Germany, 
and  one  at  Eszterhaza,  as  discussed 
below.  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  what  may  have 
been  the  American  premiere  of  the  work 
on  21  and  22  April  1899.  It  has  also 
been  performed  here  under  the  direction 
of  Karl  Muck,  Erich  Leinsdorf  and 
Charles  Wilson.  The  two  last-named 
conductors  led  the  most  recent  series  of 

performances  in  October  1968.  The  score  calls  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 

two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Haydn's  music  was  always  enormously  popular  in  Paris,  the  most  vigorous  musical 
center  in  Europe  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century — at  least  until  1789.  In 
addition  to  active  music  publishers,  there  were  several  series  of  public  symphony  concerts 
(a  relatively  new  development  in  the  history  of  music),  which  were  sponsored  by  the  nobil- 
ity but  frequented  by  music -lovers  of  many  different  classes.  In  the  earliest  years  Haydn's 
music  reached  Paris  without  his  knowledge — usually  in  manuscript  copies,  many  of  which 
were  published  without  the  composer's  authorization.  By  the  late  1770s  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  composers  around,  though  he  himself  apparently  did  not  realize  this,  isolated 
as  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  until  he  learned  in  a  letter  from  the 
director  of  the  Concert  Spirituel  that  his  Stabat  Mater  had  been  performed  four  times  in 
Paris  with  great  success. 

Eventually  Parisians  who  wanted  new  works  of  Haydn's  came  to  him  directly  with 
commissions.  One  of  these  was  the  young  and  handsome  music-loving  Count  d'Ogny, 
Claude-Francois-Marie  Rigoley,  who  owned  one  of  the  greatest  private  music  collections 
of  the  whole  period  and  was  a  patron  of  a  concert  organization  called  Le  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique,  organized  by  a  group  of  Parisian  Freemasons.  Count  d'Ogny  had  already 
commissioned  a  group  of  six  symphonies  from  Haydn  in  1785,  the  ones  now  known  by  the 
numbers  82  to  87,  and  those  symphonies  had  been  received  in  Paris  with  enormous  suc- 
cess (as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  also  performed  by  the  Olympique's  rival 
organization,  Le  Concert  Spirituel).  Then,  in  1788,  Johann  Tost  took  to  Paris  two  more 
symphonies,  the  ones  now  known  as  numbers  88  and  89.  The  success  of  these  eight  works 
persuaded  Count  d'Ogny  to  order  three  more  symphonies  from  Haydn. 

The  count's  offer  arrived  at  Eszterhaza  just  about  the  same  time  that  Haydn  received 
an  order  from  a  south-German  patron,  Prince  Krafft  Ernst  von  Oettingen-Wallerstein,  for 
three  new  symphonies.  Haydn  acted  the  shrewd  salesman  and  provided  the  same  three 
symphonies  for  both  commissions  (though  each  of  his  noble  patrons  certainly  expected  to 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 
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Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 
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be  receiving  one-of-a-kind  merchandise).  The  symphonies  we  know  as  numbers  90  and  91 
were  composed  in  1788;  No.  92  followed  in  1789.  Haydn's  autograph  manuscripts  are  all 
in  existence  bearing  dedications  to  "Mons[ieur]  le  Comte  d'Ogny."  In  the  meantime, 
Haydn  wrote  to  the  Viennese  agent  of  Prince  Oettingen-Wallerstein  in  February  1788, 
explaining  that  he  could  not  write  the  symphonies  at  present,  since  he  was  required  to  pro- 
duce so  much  new  music  for  his  own  patron  and  for  others  who  were  already  in  line.  A 
year  and  a  half  later,  in  mid-October  1789,  after  having  sent  the  autograph  scores  to 
Count  d'Ogny,  Haydn  sent  performing  parts  (rather  than  scores)  of  the  same  three  sym- 
phonies to  Prince  Oettingen-Wallerstein  via  his  agent  Muller.  He  included  with  the  music 
a  note  to  this  effect: 

Now  I  would  humbly  ask  you  to  tell  the  Princely  Kapellmeister  there  [at  Castle 
Wallerstein]  that  these  3  Symphonies,  because  of  their  many  particular  effects, 
should  be  rehearsed  at  least  once  [!],  carefully  and  with  special  concentration,  before 
they  are  performed. 

(Haydn's  tacit  assumption  that  a  brand-new  symphony  would  be  performed  at  sight, 
without  a  prior  rehearsal  by  the  orchestra,  gives  a  rather  horrifying  insight  into  the  quality 
of  performance  that  might  be  expected  under  normal  circumstances  in  his  day,  especially 
when  the  composer  himself  was  not  available  to  run  things.) 

In  any  case,  the  prince  seems  to  have  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  sole  possessor  of 
these  three  symphonies.  Perhaps  it  was  simply  because  Haydn  had  sent  only  the  perform- 
ing parts,  the  assumption  being  that  the  score  had  gone  to  someone  else.  By  the  end  of 
November,  Haydn  was  defending  himself  to  Muller  in  a  letter  that  was  nothing  short  of  a 
bald-faced  lie: 

According  to  our  arrangement,  I  should  have  sent  scores  of  the  Symphonies  and 
not  copies  of  the  parts.  But  because  I  suffered  almost  all  Summer  from  the  most 
terrible  pains  in  my  eyes,  I  was  unfortunately  quite  incapable  of  writing  a  clean  score, 
and  thus  was  forced  to  have  these  3  illegible  Symphonies  (of  which  the  enclosed,  the 
best  of  the  three,  can  serve  as  a  sample)  copied  in  my  room  by  one  of  my  composition 


Prince  Kraft  Ernst  von 
Oettingen-  Wallerstein 


Count  Claude-Francois-Marie  d'Ogny 
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pupils,  and  then  to  have  parts  made  by  several  copyists  (so  that  the  works  would  not 
be  stolen).*  Any  connoisseur  can  judge  from  the  enclosed  illegible  score  what  the 
others  are  like;  this  time  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  since  my  youth  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  write  very  neat  scores  .  .  .Therefore  I  would  ask  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Prince  humbly  to  excuse  me:  but  if  His  Highness  nevertheless  insists  on  the  scores, 
I  shall  of  course  dutifully  deliver  them  (but  it  will  be  very  hard  for  me,  because  I  am 
still  not  free  of  the  pains  in  my  eyes).  The  most  gracious  Prince's  approbation  of  these 
3  Symphonies  is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  me,  and  will  remain  so  to  the  last 
days  of  my  life. 

Haydn's  assertion  that  he  was  physically  unable  to  write  a  legible  score  of  the  three 
symphonies  in  question  would  have  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  Count  d'Ogny,  who  had 


*In  a  time  when  at  least  as  much  music  circulated  in  handwritten  copies  as  in  print,  an  enterprising 
and  unscrupulous  copyist  who  had  been  paid  to  make  a  single  copy  of  a  piece  of  music  for  a  com- 
poser might  make  a  second  copy  for  his  own  use,  and  then  proceed  to  sell  further  copies  from  that 
if  the  work  proved  to  be  successful.  (Moreover,  many  copyists  were  not  above  pushing  the  music  of 
second-rate  composers  by  writing  Haydn's  name  on  the  manuscript;  this  seems  to  be  the  source  of 
most  of  the  erroneous  attributions  to  Haydn.)  If  a  composer  wished  to  guard  against  such  a 
practice  with  a  major  composition,  the  best  defense  was  to  give  several  different  copyists  a  few 
pages  each;  that  way  none  of  them  could  obtain  the  entire  work,  though  of  course  the  final  copy 
would  be  somewhat  less  elegant,  since  it  would  have  to  reflect  the  different  hands  of  the  several 
copyists.  This  procedure  could  be  used  whether  the  copyist  had  been  hired  to  produce  a  full  score 
or  a  set  of  performing  parts.  Haydn's  comment  that  the  score  had  been  copied  by  one  of  his  stu- 
dents in  his  own  room  was  also  a  way  of  assuring  his  German  patron  (though  falsely,  as  we  know) 
that  the  music  had  never  been  out  of  his  direct  control. — S.L. 


Noteworthy  Printers 
since  1880. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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received  very  attractive  scores  indeed.  But  Haydn  clearly  felt  that  this  bit  of  chicanery 
was  justified  by  the  losses  he  had  encountered  over  the  years  from  copyists  and  publishers 
who  had  issued  his  music  without  paying  him  any  sort  of  fee. 

Yet  for  all  Haydn's  clever  maneuvering  to  sell  symphonies  that  purported  to  have  been 
written  for  Paris  or  for  Wallerstein  Castle,  it  is  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  music 
that  he  really  composed  them  for  his  own  use  at  Eszterhaza.  By  1788  any  orchestra  in 
Paris  could  find  two  flutes  and  two  clarinets;  but  in  Eszterhaza,  Haydn  had  only  a  single 
flute  and  no  clarinets  at  all,  so  he  scored  the  C  major  symphony  to  include  a  wind  ensem- 
ble of  one  flute  plus  pairs  of  oboes  and  bassoons.  Moreover,  he  had  over  the  course  of 
these  years  produced  a  number  of  festive  C  major  symphonies  featuring  an  Eszterhaza 
specialty,  horns  tuned  in  C  alto,  a  unique  sound  replacing  the  trumpets  that  would  have 
been  used  elsewhere.  Sure  enough,  Symphony  No.  90  calls,  at  times,  for  these  high  horns. 
Thus  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  actual  first  performance  of  the  symphony  took  place 
under  Haydn's  direction  at  Eszterhaza  before  he  sent  the  music  off  to  either  of  his  noble 
patrons.  Each  of  them  would  have  been  quite  sure,  probably  incorrectly,  that  he  had  given 
the  first  performance. 

Like  so  many  of  Haydn's  late  symphonies,  this  one  begins  with  a  slow  introduction, 
designed  to  lend  weight  to  the  beginning  and  to  grab  the  attention  of  the  audience  before 


The  original  score,  beautifully  written  in  Haydn's  hand,  of  his  Symphony  No.  90, 
which  the  composer  sent  to  Count  d'Ogny  in  Paris  (it  is  now  in  the  Library  of 
Congress)  shortly  before  he  complained  to  the  agent  of  Prince  Oettingen-  Wallerstein 
that  his  eyesight  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  write  a  legible  score;  this  taradiddle 
allowed  Haydn  to  sell  the  same  work  to  two  different  patrons. 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  ("Ah-tell-yea")  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who 
made  their  name  making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington  MA  01887.  Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home 
a  nicer  place  to  come  home  to.  ADS  Atelier 


reaching  the  main  body  of  the  sonata  movement,  which  starts  softly.  Haydn  creates  a 
rare,  direct  link  between  the  slow  introduction  and  the  Allegro  by  actually  presenting  the 
main  theme  of  the  first  movement  at  a  much  slower  tempo  starting  in  the  fourth  measure 
of  the  introduction  (first  violins).  The  efficient  clarity  of  this  movement,  emphasized  by  the 
scoring,  makes  it  practically  a  textbook  illustration  of  the  classical  sonata  form  (though 
unlike  most  textbooks,  this  one  is  filled  with  brilliant  energy  and  utterly  unpedantic).  The 
principal  theme  is  stated  in  the  violins  with  little  more  than  a  background  response  from 
the  winds.  The  first  tutti  brings  in  the  rhythmically  vigorous  transition  that  leads  ulti- 
mately to  the  secondary  key,  the  arrival  of  which  is  pinpointed  by  a  solo  flute  (echoed  later 
by  an  oboe)  singing  the  secondary  theme  over  a  delicate  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 
The  development  makes  use  of  the  repeated  eighth-note  figure  from  the  beginning  of  the 
main  theme  as  well  as  the  little  song  of  the  flute  and  oboe.  Gradually  the  repeated-note 
idea  becomes  predominant  as  all  the  instruments  drop  out  to  leave  the  first  violins  chatter- 
ing away,  though  apparently  in  the  wrong  key.  But  we're  closer  than  we  think:  just  two 
steps  up  the  scale,  and  Haydn  reaches  his  recapitulation. 

The  second  movement  is  a  set  of  double  variations  with  a  delicate  strain  in  F  major 
twice  alternating  with  a  more  vigorous  one  in  F  minor.  The  last  F  major  strain  is  for  strings 
alone;  Haydn  follows  it  with  a  beautiful  and  restrained  coda  in  which  the  woodwinds  domi- 
nate in  a  rich  scoring.  Of  the  Menuet,  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  has  marveled  that  Haydn  was 
able  to  capture  so  well  the  glittering  spirit  of  a  ball  at  Versailles  without  ever  having 
experienced  it  directly.  (It  is  rather  sobering  to  think  that  the  world  displayed  in  this  music 
was  to  come  to  its  sudden  end  within  a  year  of  the  composition.)  The  finale  is  all  wit  and 
irony  as  it  races  away,  tossing  off  its  single  theme  or  offshoots  thereof  in  a  mad  chase  that 
hardly  ever  drops  below  the  speed  of  rushing  sixteenth-notes.  When  we  have  heard  the 
expected  recapitulation  in  C  major  and  what  seems  to  be  the  final  close  (though  it  does 
seem  a  bit  abrupt  and  a  bit  too  soon),  Haydn  throws  in  a  wonderful  surprise:  after  the 
seemingly  final  cadence  and  a  rest  of  four  measures,  designed  to  draw  the  unwary  into 
premature  applause,  he  suddenly  seems  to  be  starting  all  over  in  the  wrong  key — D-flat! 
This  is  actually  the  beginning  of  an  enormous  coda  that  begins  uncertainly,  as  if  searching 
for  its  way  home.  As  the  path  becomes  clear,  it  builds  in  confidence  and  energy  to  the  final 
burst  of  glory. 

— S.L. 


Horn 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund,  Inc. 

Since  1977  the  Fund  has  conveyed 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  to  the 
Boston  Conservation  Commission 
as  permanent  open  green  space  in 
Boston. 

To  do  more  we  need  your  help. 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund  is 
affiliated  with  the  Fund  for 
Preservation  of  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Areas,  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Trustee. 

73  Tremont  Street,  Boston  MA  02108 
Telephone  227-3285 
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At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  fall  menu  for  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
sapper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12jecrturincj  (xcjfober  foods  for 
later  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bur 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Call  542-2Z55 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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Leos  Janacek 

Music  from  the  opera  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen 


Leos  Janacek  was  born  in  Hukvaldy, 
Moravia,  on  3  July  1854  and  died  in 
Moravska  Ostrava,  near  Hukvaldy,  on 
12  August  1928.  He  composed  his  opera 
Pf ihody  Lisky  Bystrousky  (literally  The 
Adventures  of  the  Vixen  Sharp-Ears, 
though  usually  translated  into  English 
as  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,)  in  the 
years  1921-23  to  his  own  libretto  based 
on  the  story  by  Rudolf  Tesnohlidek.  The 
opera  received  its  world  premiere  at  the 
National  Theater  of  Brno  on  6  Novem- 
ber 1924.  An  orchestral  suite  of  music 
from  the  first  act  of  the  opera  was  made 
by  the  Czech  conductor  Vaclav  Talich 
in  1937.  This  was  given  its  American 
premiere  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Erich  Leinsdorfon  30  September  and  1  October  1966; 
that  was  the  first  BSO  performance  of  any  of  Janacek' s  music.  Talich's  version 
substantially  reorchestrated  the  musical  selections  it  contained.  For  the  present 
performances,  Simon  Rattle  has  chosen  to  use  basically  the  same  selections  which 
comprise  the  orchestral  suite,  but  in  Janacek 's  original  scoring.  These  will  be  followed 
by  the  last  two  scenes  of  the  opera,  including  the  vocal  parts.  The  score  calls  for  four 
flutes  (three  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contr  abas  soon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets  in  F,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  glockenspiel,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
suspended  cymbal,  xylophone,  bells,  harp,  celesta,  and  strings. 

Not  until  he  was  fifty  years  old  did  Leos  Janacek  have  a  more  than  local  reputation. 
Born  and  raised  in  the  Moravian  region  of  what  is  now  Czechoslovakia,  he  was  not  privy  to 
the  powerful  cultural  forces  in  Prague.  Prague,  after  all,  is  Bohemian,  and  the  cultural 
differences  were  such  that  a  Moravian  artist  there  would  seem  a  little  like  a  country 
cousin,  certainly  not  a  cosmopolite.  Though  Janacek  studied  for  a  time  in  Prague,  and 
later  in  the  important  musical  centers  of  Leipzig  and  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Brno,  the 
capital  of  Moravia,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  to  begin  a  career  largely  devoted  to 
teaching.  From  this  time  on  he  carried  out  a  fitfully  active  career  as  a  composer, 
sometimes  giving  up  entirely  over  temporary  disillusionments.  The  genres  to  which  he 
seemed  most  drawn — or,  at  any  rate,  those  in  which  he  remained  active  throughout  his 
life — were  the  male  chorus  and  the  opera.  And  it  was  as  an  opera  composer  that  Janacek 
finally  achieved  world  fame. 

His  earliest  stage  works  were  unlucky  in  various  ways.  His  first  opera,  Sarka,was 
composed  to  a  libretto  written  for  Dvorak  (who  never  actually  set  it);  the  librettist  refused 
to  allow  a  young  and  unknown  composer  to  set  his  text,  though  Janacek  had  actually 
finished  drafting  the  entire  opera  before  he  found  this  out!  The  work  remained  unper- 
formed until  1925.  After  this  early  setback,  he  immersed  himself  for  some  years  in 
Moravian  folk  music  and  speech  patterns,  keeping  extensive  notebooks  in  which  he  wrote 
down,  in  musical  notation,  the  manner  in  which  words  and  phrases  were  spoken  in  Czech 
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(or,  rather,  the  Moravian  dialect).  His  next  stage  works  were  a  folk  ballet  followed  by  a 
one-act  opera  based  on  folk  dances.  But  then  he  discovered  the  play  Jeji  pastorkyna  (Her 
Stepdaughter)  by  Gabriela  Preissova  and  recognized  at  once  its  operatic  potential.  He 
became  so  dissatisfied  with  his  earlier  stage  work  that  he  withdrew  his  most  recent  piece 
after  only  six  performances  and  started  composing  the  new  one.  It  took  him  nine  years  to 
complete  Jeji  pastorkyna,  including  a  gap  of  as  much  as  five  years  after  he  had  finished 
Act  I;  during  this  time  he  worked  on  the  theory  of  "speech-melody"  that  so  profoundly 
influenced  his  operatic  work.  The  result  was  an  opera  of  a  type  new  both  for  the  composer 
and  his  country's  operatic  traditions.  After  a  successful  premiere  in  Brno  in  1904  (where 
the  Moravian  setting  probably  played  a  large  role  in  the  welcome  given  the  work),  it  was 
eventually  produced  at  the  National  Theater  in  Prague  in  1916  and  entered  the  world's 
operatic  repertory  by  the  much  easier  title  (for  non-Czech  speakers)  of  J eniij a. 

Before  the  triumph  of  Jenufa  in  Prague,  Janacek  still  had  a  decade  of  considerable 
difficulty  during  which  he  worked  on  several  pieces,  the  most  significant  of  them  finally 
becoming  the  satirical  opera  The  Excursions  of  Mr.  Broucek.  At  the  time  of  the  world 
premiere  of  Jenufa,  Janacek  was  fifty;  when  the  Prague  production  marked  the  first  great 
sustained  success  of  his  life,  he  was  sixty-two.  Now  he  suddenly  found  himself  and  began 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 


one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day.  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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\  CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARLLTON  Will  ARDV  ILL  ACf 


^ 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


composing  at  full  steam.  The  likelihood  that  his  operas  would  now  actually  reach  the  stage 
set  him  off  on  a  round  of  theatrical  composing.  He  was  also  proud  of  the  newly  acquired 
independence  of  his  homeland  after  World  War  I  and  eager  to  contribute  to  its  cultural 
heritage.  And  possibly  most  important,  he  had  become  captivated  by  a  young  woman 
some  thirty-eight  years  his  junior,  Kamila  Stosslova.  She  was  married  to  an  antique  dealer 
from  whom  Janacek  had  received  provisions  during  the  war.  He  wrote  to  her  constantly, 
and  though  she  seems  to  have  received  his  attentions  with  polite  responses  at  best,  the  new 
psychological  warmth  he  felt  rejuvenated  him  so  that  he  could,  in  the  space  of  the  seven 
years  from  1919-26,  turn  out  three  of  his  finest  operas  (Katya  Kabanova,  The  Cunning 
Little  Vixen,  and  The  Makropoulos  Affair),  his  first  string  quartet,  a  four-movement 
symphonic  poem  entitled  The  Danube,  the  wind  sextet  Mladi  ("Youth"),  the  Concertino 
for  piano  and  chamber  ensemble,  his  now  famous  Sinfonietta  (an  extraordinary  title  for  a 
piece  with  twelve  trumpets!),  a  Capriccio  for  piano  left  hand  and  chamber  ensemble,  and 
the  powerful  Glagolitic  Mass.  All  this  was  a  truly  remarkable  outpouring  from  a  composer 
in  his  late  sixties  who  had  never  before  written  with  any  special  fluency. 

All  of  the  operas  written  under  the  enlivening  influence  of  Janacek's  infatuation  with 
Kamila  Stosslova  emphasize  the  erotic  impulse.  In  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen,  this 
impulse — shown  on  the  one  hand  in  the  neglected  wife  who  takes  a  lover,  and  on  the  other 
in  the  vixen  "Sharp-Ears,"  who  is  fulfilled  as  wife  and  mother — is  overlaid  also  with 


Kamila  Stosslova,  who  had  a  profound  effect  on 
Janacek  and  the  works  he  composed  between  1917 
and  his  death  in  1928,  including  "The  Cunning 
Little  Vixen" 
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Janacek's  love  of  natural  beauty,  with  the  eternal  force  of  regeneration  in  the  natural 
world,  the  real  theme  of  the  opera. 

The  idea  for  this  unusual  operatic  subject  grew  out  of  a  series  of  comic  illustrations. 
Stanislav  Lolek,  an  artist  in  Prague,  had  drawn  them  as  a  kind  of  hunting  tale  similar  in 
style  to  the  illustrated  verse  stories  of  Wilhelm  Busch.  The  pictures  were  discovered  by 
the  arts  editor  of  the  paper  Lidove  noviny  on  a  visit  to  the  artist's  studio;  he  thought  they 
would  make  an  amusing  feature  for  the  paper.  The  chief  editor  assigned  Rudolf 
Tesnohlidek  to  write  verses  that  would  go  with  the  pictures.  Though  unenthusiastic  at 
first,  Tesnohlidek  warmed  to  the  project  and  finally  wrote  (in  prose  rather  than  verse)  the 
story  that  went  along  with  the  pictures.  This  was  published  serially  during  1920.  The 
leading  character,  a  sassy  and  amusing  female  fox,  had  been  given  the  name  Liska 
Bystronozka  ("Vixen  Light-Foot")  by  the  author,  but  the  typesetter  misread  his  manu- 
script and  made  her  Liska  Bystrouska  ("Vixen  Sharp-Ears"),  and  so  she  has  remained 
ever  since. 

Though  Janacek  was  a  regular  reader  of  Lidove  noviny,  he  seems  not  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  series  until  one  day  he  found  his  maid  reading  the  paper  and 
laughing  over  something  before  delivering  it  to  him.  She  pointed  out  a  droll  picture  of 
Sharp-Ears  being  courted  by  the  fox  and  expressed  surprise  that  her  employer  had  not 
been  following  the  charming  story.  Janacek  evidently  made  good  the  oversight  in  short 
order,  for  the  tale  appealed  to  him  greatly.  But,  as  always,  he  did  not  plunge  in  to  work  at 
once.  He  thought  about  the  project  for  months  and  asked  Tesnohlidek  to  write  the  libretto. 
Upon  his  refusal,  Janacek  adapted  the  original  story  himself  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall  of  1922,  though  Tesnohlidek  helped,  in  the  end,  with  a  few  details.  The  musical  work 


The  Vixen  being  courted  by  the  Fox;  this  is  the  illustration  by  Stanislav  Lolek 
that  set  Janacek's  maid  Marie  Stejskalova  laughing  and  first  drew  the 
composer's  attention  to  the  story. 
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began  at  once;  the  score  was  finished  by  the  end  of  1923  or  the  very  beginning  of  1924. 

Janacek's  wrote  of  his  eagerness  to  express  in  music  his  love  of  nature  in  an  article  in 
Lidove  noviny  on  18  July  1921,  while  the  libretto  of  the  opera  was  still  underway  and  he 
was  on  a  holiday  in  the  High  Tatra  mountains  of  Slovakia: 

I  would  like  to  sing  the  majesty  of  these  mountains,  the  soft  tepid  rain,  the  chilling 
ice,  the  flowers  in  the  meadows,  the  snow  fields.  The  bright  peaks  touching  the  sky 
and  the  ghostly  darkness  of  the  forests  at  night,  the  love  call  of  the  songbirds  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  birds  of  prey.  The  dreamy  silence  of  noon  and  the  humming  tremolo  of 
a  thousand  insects. 

Some  of  these  images  find  musical  translation  in  the  very  first  scene  of  the  opera,  and 
many  others  occur  elsewhere  in  the  score.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  that  would  be 
called  ballet  in  a  more  traditional  opera,  as  the  animals  of  the  forest  (ranging  from  insects 
all  the  way  up  to  mammals)  dance  in  the  hot  sun  of  a  summer  afternoon.  There  is  a 
curious  relationship  between  the  animal  and  human  characters  in  the  opera.  The  badger 
in  one  scene  turns  into  the  parson  in  the  next.  Sharp-Ears  has  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  dog,  who  has  given  in  to  human  ways  and  enjoys  his  easy  life  (though  admitting  that 
he  is  lonely),  yet  she  is  always  getting  tangled  up  with  humans  too,  most  strikingly  in  the 
scene  where  the  drunken  schoolmaster  believes  he  recognizes  in  her  a  girl  named  Terynka 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  love  for  many  years  (we  hear  a  great  deal  about  this  Terynka  in 
the  opera,  but  like  Menotti's  consul  or  Beckett's  Godot,  we  never  see  her).  And  the  vixen 
Sharp-Ears  seems  to  represent  feminine  attractiveness  both  to  men  and  to  the  other 
animals,  such  as  the  dog  who  makes  amorous  advances  and  the  fox  with  whom  she  falls  in 
love. 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
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The  Vixen  is  a  colorful  female  counterpart  to  the  many  male  foxes  of  our  literary  past 
from  Aesop's  fables  to  the  Renard  in  Stravinsky's  music -theater  piece.  Between  the  ever- 
absent  Terynka  and  the  ever-present  Sharp-Ears,  we  have  a  new  look,  usually  a  saucy 
one,  at  Goethe's  "Ewig-Weibliche. "  All  of  the  female  characters,  in  fact,  become 
invested  with  the  vixen's  musical  theme,  Terynka  most  of  all.  The  vixen's  wit  and  self- 
sufficiency,  not  to  mention  her  total  responsiveness  to  the  force  of  love  when  it  appears, 
make  her  a  remarkable  character  in  a  story  where  the  animals  behave  like  people  and  the 
people  behave  like  animals. 

The  selections  to  be  heard  in  the  present  performances  include  most  of  the  music  from 
the  first  act  (excluding  the  vocal  parts)  and  the  last  two  scenes  of  the  third  act.  The  opera 
begins  in  the  forest  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon.  Janacek's  own  version  of  "forest  mur- 
murs" is  enlivened  by  a  dance  of  midges  and  a  blue  dragonfly.  These  are  clearly  Czech 
insects,  because  the  music  to  which  they  dance  is  in  the  rhythm  of  the  fiiriant.  They  fly 
off  as  the  gamekeeper  enters,  somewhat  the  worse  for  drink,  and  settles  himself  for  a  nap 
in  the  shade.  [This  short  passage  is  omitted  in  the  suite.]  The  cricket  and  the  grasshopper 
dance  a  captivating  little  waltz.  Soon  a  mosquito,  smelling  "sweet  blood,"  prepares  to 
mount  an  attack  on  the  sleeping  gamekeeper.  A  frog  tries  to  catch  the  mosquito,  but  soon 
finds  itself  the  intended  prey  of  a  young  vixen,  which  appears  on  the  scene  to  the  strains  of 
a  poignant  little  waltz  tune.  In  attempting  to  evade  the  vixen,  the  frog  inadvertently  jumps 
on  the  nose  of  the  sleeping  gamekeeper,  thereby  waking  him  up.  He  sees  the  vixen  and 
quickly  grabs  her,  thinking  to  take  her  home.  (He  notices  her  eyes,  which,  he  says,  are 
"just  like  the  gypsy  girl's.")  The  gamekeeper  exits,  laughing  rudely,  with  his  catch.  The 
blue  dragonfly  returns  to  find  the  vixen  gone.  The  orchestral  interlude  between  the  two 
scenes  introduces  an  elegiac  theme  connected  with  Sharp-Ears's  captivity. 
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[The  first  part  of  the  second  scene  is  omitted  here.  Sharp-Ears  meets  the  dog  Lapak, 
who  tells  her  that  he  has  turned  to  art  and  music  as  consolation  for  his  lonely  life:  he  sings 
melancholy  songs  of  his  own  invention  every  evening,  but  for  some  reason  the 
gamekeeper  only  beats  him.] 

The  suite  continues  with  an  extended  orchestral  passage  representing  a  dream 
sequence  in  which  Sharp-Ears  seems  to  turn  into  the  mysterious  gypsy  girl,  Terynka,  but 
as  dawn  breaks  she  is  seen  to  be  still  a  vixen.  The  hens  and  the  rooster  prance  around  the 
yard,  making  fun  of  the  captive  vixen  who  used  to  hunt  them.  Sharp-Ears  tries  to  foment 
a  rebellion  of  the  hens  against  the  rooster,  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  man  and  desires  only  to 
serve  the  master  and  encourage  the  hens  to  lay  more  eggs.  But  the  hens  refuse  to  listen — 
they  cannot  imagine  happiness  without  the  rooster.  Sharp-Ears  pretends  to  give  up  and 
starts  digging  a  hole  in  which,  she  says,  she  will  bury  herself,  since  she  is  unable  to  stand 
the  sight  of  such  backwardness.  All  the  chickens  run  forward  to  look;  suddenly  Sharp- 
Ears  leaps  up  and  grabs  the  rooster.  The  hens  mourn  their  lord,  and  the  gamekeeper's 
wife  complains  that  what  she  really  wants  is  a  fox-fur  muff.  Hearing  this,  Sharp-Ears  bites 
through  her  rope,  trips  the  gamekeeper,  and  runs  off  into  the  forest. 

[The  second  act  is  not  represented  in  the  music  being  played  at  these  concerts.  During 
the  course  of  it,  Sharp-Ears  drives  a  badger  out  of  his  lair  and  moves  in  herself.  The 
badger  becomes  (in  the  following  scene)  the  parson,  who  is  also  being  driven  out  because, 
it  seems,  of  an  unseemly  relationship  with  Terynka.  The  gamekeeper  shoots  at  the  vixen, 
but  misses.  In  the  climactic  scene  of  the  act,  Sharp-Ears  encounters  a  fox,  who  offers  his 
company  for  a  walk.  He  first  offers  her  a  rabbit  he  has  caught,  and  while  they  are  dining 
he  kisses  her  on  the  ear  and  asks,  "Have  you  ever  made  love  yet?"  When  she  answers 
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negatively,  he  explains  that  he  hasn't  either,  because  he  has  not  yet  "found  anyone  I 
respect  so  much  that  I  would  give  my  life  for  her."  But  as  they  quickly  grow  better 
acquainted,  it  is  clear  that  Sharp-Ears  is  to  be  the  one.  He  takes  her  in  his  arms,  saying, 
"It's  not  your  body,  it's  your  soul  I  love,"  and  they  slip  off  into  a  nearby  lair,  while  the  owl 
and  the  jay  in  the  trees  overhead  gossip  maliciously.  At  sunrise,  Sharp-Ears  comes  out  of 
the  lair  singing  a  lament,  which  the  fox  cannot  understand.  Finally  she  whispers  something 
in  his  ear,  and  he  says,  "Well,  if  that's  so,  we  must  go  to  the  parson  at  once."  The  act  ends 
with  a  wedding  party. 

The  first  scene  of  Act  III  is  also  omitted  here.  A  poultry  dealer,  Harasta,  encounters  the 
gamekeeper  and  tells  him  he  has  just  married  "the  best  of  wives,  Terynka."  The  game- 
keeper accuses  him  of  poaching,  but  Harasta  defends  himself  by  pointing  out  a  dead  rabbit 
on  the  road,  saying  that  he  didn't  even  pick  up  someone  else's  kill.  The  gamekeeper  uses 
the  rabbit  as  bait  for  a  snare  that  he  sets  for  Sharp-Ears.  When  she  enters  with  her  cubs, 
though,  they  all  recognize  the  snare  and  scamper  away.  Harasta  returns,  carrying  a  basket 
of  poultry  on  his  back.  Sharp-Ears  pretends  to  be  lame  in  order  to  lure  him  away  from  the 
basket.  While  pursuing  her,  he  trips,  and  the  little  foxes  immediately  begin  seizing  the 
chickens  in  the  basket.  Harasta  desperately  grabs  his  rifle  and  fires  a  random  shot — but 
this  time  Sharp-Ears  is  hit.] 

The  music  of  these  performances  picks  up  now  with  the  last  two  scenes  of  the  opera. 
The  gamekeeper  relates  that  he  followed  the  tracks  to  the  foxes'  den,  but  it  was  empty. 
The  schoolmaster  is  mourning  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  his  Terynka,  who  has  now  gotten 
married.  The  gamekeeper  leaves  soon  for  the  forest  and  home.  The  setting  for  the  final 
scene  of  the  opera  is  the  forest  glade  that  had  served  for  the  beginning  of  Act  I.  Every- 
thing seems  to  be  as  it  was — even  the  trees  and  the  animals  are  the  same.  But,  as  the 
gamekeeper  discovers  when  he  awakens  from  his  nap  this  time,  the  animals  are  in  fact  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  ones  he  knew  earlier.  He  nods  gently,  in  mute  awe,  at 
the  wonder  of  nature's  eternal  regeneration.  The  orchestra  plays  a  final  majestic  phrase, 
resonant  with  the  ringing  of  chimes,  as  the  curtain  slowly  falls. 

— S.L. 

Text  for  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen  begins  on  the  next  page. 
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The  Cunning  Little  Vixen  (final  scenes) 


[The  Paseks'  Inn,  in  the  garden  by  the  skittles  lane.  An  unaccustomed  silence  reigns.] 

Gamekeeper:       Where  is  old  man  Pasek? 

Mrs.  Pasek:         Gone  shopping.  He's  very  busy.  Decorating  .  .  .  We're  not  fit  to  be  seen. 
[Exit] 

Gamekeeper  [to  the  schoolmaster,  who  is  silent]: 

And  so  I  followed  the  footprints  and  found  the  den  abandoned.  Well, 
schoolmaster,  what  about  that  dried-up  fox's  tongue?  You  may  get  it  now! 
D'you  know  it  can  make  you  invisible?  My  old  woman,  she'll  get  her 
muff.  The  tongue  will  come  in  handy,  schoolmaster,  next  time  you  go  a- 
courting,  all  among  the  sunflowers. 
No  use  now!  Miss  Terynka's  getting  married  today. 

[Mrs.  Pasek  enters;  the  schoolmaster  turns  toward  the  fence,  shades 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looks  off  somewhere  into  the  neighboring 
gardens.] 
She's  got  a  new  muff.  Yes,  a  new  muff. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  notice? 

Well  I'm  damned!  He's  a  dry  old  stick,  yet  he  can  squeeze  a  tear  for  a  girl 
like  that?  Come,  don't  you  know,  friend,  when  you're  well  off!  Tell  me 
what  you'd  do  with  such  a  woman!  She'd  make  a  fine  bit  of  homework! 
He's  missing  the  parson.  [To  Mrs.  Pasek]  How's  he  liking  his  new  parish? 
Wrote  only  once.  He's  lonely  .  .  . 
Bill,  please.  I'm  off  now. 

Schoolmaster  [astonished,  softly]: 

And  where  so  early? 

[The  gamekeeper  pays  the  hostess.] 
Where?  To  the  wood,  then  home.  I  don't  bring  the  dog  any  more  now. 
His  feet  are  sore  and  hurt  him.  He  can't  walk  far.  He's  aging,  school- 
master, just  like  us.  How  long  it  seems  now,  since  we  two  were  young  and 
foolish.  And  now  ...  a  chap  is  glad  just  to  find  a  quiet  corner  and  put  his 
feet  up,  have  a  nap. 

[He  goes  out.  Curtain.] 

[Curtain.  Forest  landscape,  as  in  the  first  scene.  It  has  rained;  the  sun 

comes  out.] 
Gamekeeper:       Didn't  I  say  so!  Bright  as  a  new  tin  soldier!  Chestnut  brown,  tall  and 
slender  like  a  girl  I  knew. 

[Plucks  a  healthy  soft  mushroom.] 
Is  it  true  or  just  a  story?  True  or  just  a  story?  How  many  years  have 
passed  since  two  young  lovers  walked  here  in  springtime,  she  like  a  silver 
fir,  he  like  a  dark-leaved  pine?  They  too  were  gathering  mushrooms,  but 
they  crushed  the  best  ones  underfoot  because  they  couldn't  see,  they 
were  so  deeply  in  love.  But  the  kisses — oh,  the  kisses  that  those  lovers 
gathered!  We  were  young  and  newly  married!  [He  has  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  sits  down,  his  gun  across  his  knee.]  If  it  weren't  for  the  flies  a 
chap  could  fall  asleep  in  a  twinkling.  And  yet,  I  am  glad,  when  after  the 
rainclouds  the  sun  breaks  through  .  .  .  Here  is  it  always  lovely!  When 
deep  in  the  wood  new  life  is  stirring  and  the  joyous  wood  nymphs  come 
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running  back  to  their  homes  at  the  first  call  of  springtime,  and  love! 
Greeting  each  other,  meeting  once  again  with  tears  of  joy!  Once  more 
they  will  pour  their  honey  sweetness  on  myriads  of  blossoms,  violets, 
anemones,  primroses;  people  will  walk  about  in  silence  then,  bowing  their 
heads  because  they  know  that  something  from  on  high,  some  divine  bliss, 
surrounds  them. 

[He  falls  asleep  smiling.  The  young  forest  opens  up;  in  the  background 

in  a  circle  around  an  oak,  are  Specht,  owl,  Libelle,  and  all  the  animals 

of  the  foregoing  scenes.] 
Gamekeeper  [rising  up  in  his  dream]: 

Hey!  But  I  can't  see  the  vixen  here!  Ah,  here  she  is! 

[A  little  young  fox,  played  by  a  child,  runs  up  to  the  gamekeeper.] 
Little  spoilt  mother's  darling!  Little  rascal!  Just  the  living  image  of  your 
mother!  Ho  there,  wait  till  I  catch  you  as  I  did  your  mother,  but  I'll  see 
you're  brought  up  properly!  Then  there'll  be  no  scandal  about  you  or  me 
in  the  newspapers. 

[Stretches  out  his  hand  and  catches — a  frog.  The  animals  awaken 

from  their  motionless  state.] 
What's  this,  you  little  chilly  devil,  where  did  you  come  from? 
Frog:  Ti-ti-t'isn't  me.  Tha-tha-that  was  grandfather!  He  used  to  tell  me  ab-b-b- 

He  used  to  tell  me  ab-b-b-bout  you. 

[The  Gamekeeper  nods  smiling,  once  again  in  his  dream.  His  weapon 

has  fallen  out  of  his  lap,  to  the  earth.] 


Janacek's  manuscript  score  of  "The  Cunning  Little 
Vixen" 
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The  fullest  and  most  recent  study  of  Faure  in  English  is  that  by  Robert  Orledge 
(Eulenburg  paperback),  which  contains  a  short  biography  and  an  extensive  discussion  of 
the  music.  The  most  significant  work  on  Faure  is  in  French  and  comes  from  Jean-Michel 
Nectoux,  including  a  full-scale  biography  and  many  smaller  publications.  Andrew  Davis 
has  recorded  the  standard  Opus  80  suite  from  Pelleas  et  Melisande  with  the  New 
Philharmonia  (Columbia,  coupled  with  the  Franck  D  minor  Symphony).  Neville  Mar- 
riner's  new  version  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  has  been  digitally 
recorded  (Argo,  with  Faure's  Pavane  and  Masques  et  Bergamasques)  .  There  is  also  a 
fine  budget  recording  from  Serge  Baudo  and  the  Paris  Conservatory  Orchestra  (None- 
such, coupled  with  the  Ballade  for  piano  and  orchestra). 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference 
work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  Symphony  No.  90  is  discussed 
in  Volume  II.  A  highly  recommended  though  much  more  technically  detailed  book  has 
recently  appeared  as  Haydn  Studies,  edited  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen,  Howard  Serwer,  and 
James  Webster  (Norton);  it  contains  the  scholarly  papers  and  panel  discussions  held  at  an 
international  festival-conference  devoted  to  Haydn  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  which  most  of 
the  burning  issues  of  Haydn  research  were  at  least  aired  if  not  entirely  resolved.  And  no 
consideration  of  Haydn  should  omit  Charles  Rosen's  brilliant  study  The  Classical  Style 
(Viking;  also  a  Norton  paperback).  Of  the  last  two  dozen  Haydn  symphonies,  No.  90  is 
one  of  the  least  recorded.  Aside  from  the  rather  rough-and-ready  readings  of  Leslie  Jones 
with  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra  (Nonesuch)  and  of  David  Blum  with  the  Esterhazy 
Orchestra  (Candide),  both  coupled  with  Symphony  No.  91,  there  is  only  the  big  complete 
set  by  Antal  Dorati  with  the  Philharmonia  Hungarica;  Symphony  No.  90  is  included  in  a 
six-disc  box  containing  symphonies  82-92  and  the  Sinfonia  concertante  on  the  budget 
London  Stereo  Treasury  label,  which  also  boasts  a  splendid  booklet  with  notes  by  H.C. 
Robbins  Landon. 

The  fullest  account  of  Janacek's  life  and  work  is  to  be  found  in  Leo's  Janacek  by 
Jaroslav  Vogel  in  the  revised  edition  by  Karel  Janovicky  (Norton).  John  Tyrrell's  article  on 
Janacek  in  The  New  Grove  is  a  fine  introduction.  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen  has  just  been 
given  an  absolutely  winning  recording  conducted  by  Charles  Mackerras,  long  a  persuasive 
advocate  for  Janacek's  operas,  and  featuring  Lucia  Popp  as  the  Vixen  (London,  two  discs). 
Andrew  Davis  has  recorded  the  suite  from  the  opera  with  the  Toronto  Symphony 
(Columbia,  coupled  with  Janacek's  Taras  Bulba). 

— S.L. 
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Simon  Rattle 


Winner  of  the  John  Player  International  Con- 
ductor's Competition  in  1974  when  he  was 
nineteen,  Simon  Rattle  is  now  principal  con- 
ductor and  music  advisor  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  artistic 
director  of  the  London  Choral  Society,  music 
director  of  the  South  Bank  Summer  Festival, 
and  principal  guest  conductor  for  both  the 
Rotterdam  Philharmonic  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  Born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in 
1955,  the  youngest  child  of  musical  parents, 
his  earliest  years  were  spent  studying  piano 
and  percussion.  At  eleven  he  made  his  first 
professional  appearances  as  percussionist  in 
the  Royal  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
and  under  Pierre  Boulez's  direction  in  the 
National  Youth  Orchestra.  Five  years  later  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  switch- 
ing his  emphasis  to  conducting  as  a  student  of 
John  Carewe.  As  winner  of  the  Conductor's 
Competition,  Mr.  Rattle  became  the  assistant 
conductor  of  both  the  Bournemouth  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  Bournemouth  Sin- 
fonietta  for  three  years.  One  year  after 
making  his  debut  with  the  Philharmonia 
Orchestra  in  1977,  he  was  appointed  associate 
conductor  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic and  the  BBC  Scottish  Orchestra, 
responsibilities  he  held  until  the  summer  of 


1980,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  current 
position  with  the  City  of  Birmingham  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Rattle  also  works  regu- 
larly with  the  London  Sinfonietta,  with  which 
he  has  an  exclusive  arrangement  for  London 
concerts  until  1985  and  with  which  he  has 
toured  to  many  festivals,  including  those  of 
Edinburgh,  Brighton,  and  Harrogate.  In  1979, 
Mr.  Rattle  made  his  American  debut  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  of  which  he  is  now 
principal  guest  conductor.  His  limited  guest- 
conducting  appearances  have  included  the 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Toronto,  Montreal, 
and  Cleveland  orchestras,  and  he  has  also 
appeared  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
and  Israel.  He  is  scheduled  for  a  Japanese  tour 
with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra. 

In  1980-81,  Mr.  Rattle  gave  up  his 
conducting  responsibilities  to  study  English 
and  American  literature  at  Oxford  University; 
he  anticipates  another  sabbatical  in  about  five 
years,  feeling  it  "absolutely  necessary  for 
musicians  to  branch  out  into  other  areas." 
Also  interested  in  opera,  Mr.  Rattle  made  his 
Glyndebourne  debut  in  1975,  and  there  he  has 
conducted  such  works  as  Strauss's  Ariadne 
aufNaxos  and  Der  Rosenkavalier  and  Pro- 
kofiev's Love  of  Three  Oranges.  Last  season 
he  conducted  his  first  Wozzeck  for  Scottish 
Opera.  A  champion  of  contemporary  music, 
he  frequently  programs  not  only  Stravinsky, 
Prokofiev,  Hoist,  and  Messiaen,  but  also  com- 
posers active  today  such  as  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies  and  Robin  Holloway.  An  exclusive  EMI 
artist,  his  acclaimed  recordings  include  the 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  5,  the  Mahler  Tenth 
Symphony  in  Deryck  Cooke's  version, 
Britten's  War  Requiem,  Hoist's  Planets, 
Janacek's  Glagolitic  Mass,  and  a  recently 
released  recording  of  Kurt  Weill's  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  He  also  collaborated  with  Andre 
Gavrilov  on  a  Grammy- winning  disc  of  the 
Prokofiev  First  and  the  Ravel  Left-hand  con- 
certos. His  concerts  here  this  month  are  his 
first  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest             It  protects  you  or  your 
your  money  these  days.  And           beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
though  some  sound  very  enticing      ment  of  your  investments  because 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals      we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk, 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend          So  call  us.  Because  your 
a  great  deal  on  "luck".                    money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take           to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 
frivolous  chances  with  your             ^B%  CK               * 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account      m  fcm  5>nCIWmUT 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc-       ^p!F  Trust  Division 
tion.  The  Living  Trust.                               Look  to  us  for  direction. 

The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Dale  Duesing 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 


i 


Baritone  Dale  Duesing  began  his  musical  stud- 
ies in  Milwaukee  as  a  pianist,  switching  his 
major  from  piano  to  voice  at  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity in  Wisconsin.  During  the  past  decade 
he  has  made  a  major  international  vocal 
career.  Mr.  Duesing  has  sung  in  most  of  the 
world's  international  opera  houses,  including 
the  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  Edinburgh,  Glyndebourne,  and 
Salzburg  festivals.  He  is  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
major  opera  houses  of  Germany,  in  roles  that 
run  the  gamut  from  Debussy's  Pelleas  to 
Wagner's  Wolfram  in  Tannhduser.  Last  sea- 
son, Mr.  Duesing  sang  the  Faure  Requiem  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival  and  appeared  as  Figaro 
in  Rossini's  II  barbiere  di  siviglia  at  Cologne 
Opera  and  at  the  Metropolitan,  where  he  also 
sang  the  role  of  Pelleas.  He  made  his  Miami 
debut  as  Valentin  in  Gounod's  Faust  and  took 
part  in  new  productions  in  Brussels  of  Rossini's 
Le  Comte  Ory  and  the  same  composer's  La 
Cenerentola.  Mr.  Duesing  has  appeared  as 
soloist  with  some  of  the  world's  leading  sym- 
phony orchestras,  among  them  those  of  New 
York,  Berlin,  and  Chicago,  the  Concertgebouw 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  Santa  Cecilia  of  Rome. 
He  has  given  solo  recitals  throughout  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  his  recordings 
include  Don  Giovanni  with  Karl  Bohm  and 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  He  makes  his  first  appearances  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  these 
concerts. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA02184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  its  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 
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Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 


Margaret  Cusack 


^ 


^e^o/ie  oft  a^teft  a 
Ipm  peft^oftmaace... 

DavicS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /Sun.-  Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


A  winner  of  the  prestigious  International 
American  Music  Competition  for  Vocalists 
sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
Carnegie  Hall,  soprano  Margaret  Cusack  has 
continued  to  win  acclaim  for  her  performances 
across  the  country.  A  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Fellowship  recipient  for  two  summers,  Ms. 
Cusack  has  appeared  as  a  soloist  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Seiji 
Ozawa  in  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  and  in 
Puccini's  Tosca  at  Tanglewood  in  1982  and 
1980,  respectively,  and  she  has  also  per- 
formed at  Tanglewood  under  the  direction  of 
Erich  Leinsdorf  and  Luciano  Berio.  Her  reper- 
tory ranges  from  the  Baroque  and  classical 
periods  to  such  contemporary  works  as 
Bernard  Rands's  Canti  Lunatici.  She  has 
recently  performed  the  roles  of  Marguerite  in 
Faust,  Josephine  in  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  and 
Woglinde  in  Das  Rheingold  with  Cincinnati 
Opera,  and  the  role  of  Violetta  in  La  traviata 
with  Virginia  Opera.  She  has  also  appeared  as 
Elisetta  in  Cimarosa's  //  matrimonio  segreto 
with  Cleveland  Opera  and  as  Josephine  with 
the  Opera  Theater  of  Syracuse  and  the  India- 
napolis Opera.  In  Boston,  Ms.  Cusack's  recent 
performances  have  included  Mozart's  C  minor 
Mass  and  Requiem,  Frank  Martin's  Le  Via 
herb'e,  and  the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with 
the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  and  Beethoven's 
Christus  am  Oelberge  and  Mass  in  C  with  the 
MIT  Choral  Society.  She  has  also  performed 
the  Brahms  German  Requiem  with  the  Grand 
Junction  Symphony.  Future  engagements 
include  Britten's  War  Requiem  with  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale  and,  at  the  1984  Casals  Fes- 
tival, the  Four  Last  Songs  of  Richard  Strauss 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms. 
Cusack  made  her  European  debut  this  season 
in  Florence  at  the  invitation  of  Luciano  Berio, 
singing  Mozart  concert  arias  with  Jorge  Mes- 
ter  and  the  Orchestra  Regionale  Toscana.  A 
resident  of  Manhattan,  she  grew  up  in  Mt. 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  and  received  her 
bachelor  and  master  of  music  degrees  from 
the  Oberlin  College  Conservatory  of  Music. 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 


N»  9665 
Marketing  Tote-$144 

All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617)  536-2777 


3+  ^otofp  AjQ^stauratH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Sewing  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Marcus  Haddock 


Tenor  Marcus  Haddock  came  to  Boston  three 
years  ago  to  complete  a  music  degree  at 
Boston  University  and  has  appeared  since 
then  in  both  leading  and  supporting  roles  with 
Boston  Lyric  Opera.  Some  of  his  roles  include 
Pinkerton  in  Madama  Butterfly,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  in  Rigoletto,  Edmondo  in  Marion 
Lescaut,  and  Little  Bat  in  Carlisle  Floyd's 
Susannah.  In  February,  Mr.  Haddock  sings 
Tonio  in  Daughter  of  the  Regiment  with 
Boston  Lyric  Opera,  and  in  March  he  is  tenor 
soloist  in  Benjamin  Britten's  War  Requiem 
with  the  John  Oliver  Chorale.  Solo  perform- 
ances have  included  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  with 
the  Salisbury  Singers  in  Worcester,  Handel's 
Joshua  with  the  Gordon  College  Chorale  in 
Wenham,  and  Beethoven's  Christus  am 
Oelberge  and  Mass  in  C  with  the  MIT  Choral 
Society  under  the  direction  of  John  Oliver.  Mr. 
Haddock's  teachers  have  included  Phyllis  Cur- 
tin  and  John  Gillas.  A  1983  Fellowship  student 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood, 
he  also  studied  at  Baylor  University  School  of 
Music,  Texas  Tech  University  School  of 
Music,  and  at  the  Boston  University  School 
for  the  Arts,  where  he  received  his  bachelor  of 
music  degree  in  vocal  performance  in  May 
1981.  He  appears  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts. 


LTins  LpEAAian  <if\ug±  of  czAlsujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ok  cMoit  njou  D<nouj  Moat  OiUnhzC  Jfugi,    Ob  cMons  tyou  ^VaLi   1M.." 
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THE  SWIEK  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCarcl/VlSA/American  Express 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


The  WfcsriN  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+  ) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 
Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 


TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/  P.R . 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Your  insurance  agent 
Mill  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/Homeowner 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


I  Aerospace 

I  Northrop  Corporation 
j    Joseph  Yamron 
I PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
j    Gerard  A.  Fulham 

j  Banking 

j  BANK  OF  BOSTON 
j    Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
I  BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
I BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
j  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
«|cCiticorp/Citibank 
I    Clarke  Coggeshall 
i  Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 
^Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
I  SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 
United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 


Clothing 

cKnapp  King-Size  Corporation 

Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

''Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 
*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 
Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

Hl|S  |    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■■■  Street  for  generations. 

J XRI  E  Our  seryices  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDECT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

3)  I  KEK  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housetvares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  R  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing  /  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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"...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL 
LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  PLAYING..." 


1 1 


—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish 

PIANIST 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin,  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


yiAxirt- Jacques 

Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


Dine 

tat  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvfeton 
Late 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236-2000 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


* 


Thursday,  8  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  9  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  10  December — 8-10:05 
Tuesday,  13  December — 8-10:05 

Tuesday  4B'  series 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Bartok  Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MICHEL  BEROFF 

Ives  Symphony  No.  3, 

The  Camp  Meeting 

Strauss  Till  EulenspiegeVs 

Merry  Pranks 

Wednesday,  14  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  15  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  December — 8-10:05 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Tchaikovsky  Manfred  Symphony 

Wednesday,  4  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  5  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  6  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  7  January — 8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Weber  Overture  to  Oberon 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  1 8 

in  Mat,  K.456 
RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 

Mussorgsky/ 

Gorchakov  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2:30pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  « 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony! 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presquj 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday- evening  broadcasts! 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5),j 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  ir 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  • 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra' 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between ' 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would) 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  you 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  til 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Bostoi 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  addnj 
in  our  files. 
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IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELE 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


I 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 
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The 
June 


Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 
i  +/>o  "BuS^eSS    to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 
BSO  SalUte*  *>  Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 

Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
10    19&4  Publishing  (542-8321);   Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 

Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  (574-5000) ;  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 


ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 
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Country  Curtains 
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Dunkin'  Donuts 
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E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


Filene's 

O'Donnell-Usen 

First  Boston  Corp. 

Fisheries  Corp. 

Framingham  Trust  Co. 

Packaging  Industries 

Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 

Parlex  Corp. 

Gadsby&  Hannah 

Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 

General  Cinema  Corp. 

Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 

General  Eastern 

Pneumo  Corp. 

Instrument  Corp. 

Prime  Computer 

Gillette  Company 

Printed  Circuit  Corp. 

GTE  Products  Corp. 

Rath  &  Strong 

Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 

Raytheon  Company 

Haemonetics  Corp. 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

Signal  Technology  Corp. 

Helix  Technology  Corp. 

Signal  Companies 

Heritage  Travel 

Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 

Herrick&  Smith 

Sonesta  International  Hotels 

Hill&  Knowlton 

Spencer  Companies 

Honeywell  Corp. 

State  Street  Bank 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Stop  &  Shop  Co. 

Howard  Johnson  Co. 

Stride  Rite  Corp. 

IBM  Corp. 

Systems  Engineering 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

TAD  Technical  Services 

Life  Insurance 

Towle  Manufacturing 

Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 

Touche  Ross  &  Co. 

Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Ecknardt 

Trans  Lease  Group 

Trans  National  Group  Services 

Knapp  King  Size 

Trina,  Inc. 

Label  Art,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 

Leach  &  Garner  Co. 

Wang  Laboratories 

Lee  Shops 

WBZ-TV 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

WCIB-FM 

Mercury  International 

WNEV-TV 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 

Westin  Hotel 

New  England  Business  Service 

Woodstock  Corp. 

New  England  Mutual 

Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 

Life  Insurance 

Zayre  Corporation 

New  England  Telephone 

Newsome&  Company 
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BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 


With  the  holidays  fast  approaching,  now's  the  time  to  consider  gifts  chosen  from  the  many 
Boston  Symphony  and  Pops  recordings  available  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  or 
your  local  record  store. 

The  Ozawa-led  Boston  Symphony  cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  soloist 
Rudolf  Serkin  continues  with  Telarc's  release  of  the  Third  Concerto  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  in  both  compact  disc  and  standard  LP  format.  Already  available  on  LP  are 
Serkin's  performances  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  and  the  Emperor 
Concerto,  No. 5.  The  Emperor  Concerto  and  Mr.  Ozawa's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony  have  also  just  been  issued  by  Telarc  on  compact  disc. 

The  latest  Philips  release  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  has  just  reached  the 
stores.  It's  called  "Pops  Out  of  This  World"  and  includes  music  from  Williams's  film 
scores  for  Return  of  the  Jedi  and  E.T.,  as  well  as  the  themes  from  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey  (the  opening  of  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra),  Star  Trek,  Alien, 
Battlestar  Galactica,  and  Twilight  Zone. 

The  latest  disc  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Symphony  includes  Debussy's  La  Mer 
and  Nocturnes,  on  Philips.  Other  recent  Philips  releases  include  Mr.  Ozawa's  perform- 
ances of  the  Strauss  tone  poems  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben,  and 
several  best-selling  Pops  records  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Williams:  "Aisle  Seat"  (film 
music  from  E.T.,  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  Chariots  of  Eire,  and  others),  "Pops  Around 
the  World"  (digitally-recorded  overtures  by  Kabalevsky,  Glinka,  von  Suppe,  Rossini, 
Bernstein,  Williams,  and  Auber),  and  the  seasonal  favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas,"  featuring  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 


You  Can  Still  Join  Us  On  Friday 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  series.  You  can  now  purchase  a  Friday  subscription  with  as  few  as  five  or  six 
concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  with  such  leading  soloists  as  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and 
soprano  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz,  these  new 
options  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  enjoyed  your  Fall  series  or  wish  to  join  us  now,  two  series  are  still  available 
beginning  in  January:  Friday  Spring  "5"  or  Friday  Spring  "6."  For  program  information 
and  seating  availability,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-1492. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Joseph  McGauley  and  pianist  Michael  Kramer  will  perform  a  benefit  recital 
including  works  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms  on  Friday  evening, 
9  December  at  8  p.m.  at  St.  Clements  Archdiocesan  Eucharistic  Shrine,  1105  Boylston 
Street  in  Boston.  Tickets  are  $6  general  admission,  $4  for  students  with  valid  identifica- 
tion, and  $3  for  senior  citizens.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  door  or  by  phoning 
266-5999.  All  proceeds  will  benefit  St.  Clements  Archdiocesan  Eucharistic  Shrine. 

On  Sunday  evening,  11  December  at  8:00  p.m.,  Max  Hobart  conducts  the  Civic 
Symphony  of  Boston  in  an  all-Beethoven  program  at  Jordan  Hall  in  Boston.  The  program 
includes  the  Coriolan  Overture,  the  Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano,  and  the 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat.  The  soloists  in  the  concerto  are  BSO  violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski, 
BSO  cellist  Martha  Babcock,  and  pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  faculty. 
Single  tickets  are  available  at  $6.50,  $5,  and  $3.50  from  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office, 
536-2412.  Subscriptions  for  the  Civic  Symphony's  three-concert  series  are  still  available 
at  $17.50,  $12.50,  and  $9;  for  further  information,  call  326-8483. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  enters  its  second  decade  with  the  first  of  its 
three  1983-84  Monday-evening  concerts  on  12  December.  The  performance  takes  place 
at  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge  and  includes  music  by  William  Thomas  McKinley, 
Arnold  Schoenberg,  Percy  Grainger,  and  Leonard  Bernstein.  The  John  Oliver  Chorale 
joins  Collage  for  this  performance.  Subscriptions  are  priced  at  $18  general  admission  or 
$10  for  students  and  senior  citizens.  Single  tickets  are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and 
at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  For  further  information,  please  call  437-2247  or 
437-2249.  Collage  includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percus- 
sion, Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet, 
Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher  Oldfather,  piano.  BSO 
percussionist  Epstein  also  serves  as  music  director. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  Council  member  and 
Cookbook  Committee  Chairman  Judy  Gardiner  on  9  and  10  December;  BSO  violinist  Joel 
Smirnoff  on  16  and  17  December;  and  BSO  bass  player  James  Orleans  on  6  and  7 
January. 


Acknowledging  Bequests 


Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts 
through  a  bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these  thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  provided  a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Please  write  or  telephone  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Development  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall,  (617)  266-1492,  with  any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this  recognition 
program.  Thank  you. 


"The  Orchestra  Book" 


"The  Orchestra  Book" — the  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book — is  now  available  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  book  includes  biographies  and  pictures  of  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Boston  Pops  Conductor  John  Williams, 
and  every  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  an  interesting  preface 
on  the  history  of  the  orchestra  and  an  orchestra  seating  plan.  "The  Orchestra  Book"  is  a 
project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  on  WGBH 


Interviews  by  Robert  J.  Lurtsema  with  BSO  personalities  and  guest  artists  continue  this 
season  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Coming  up:  pianist  Michel  Beroff 
on  Monday,  12  December  from  11  to  noon,  and  pianist  Rudolf  Firkusny  on  Thursday, 
5  January  at  11. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

1 4  November- 1 2  December         Gallery  Naga 
1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Classical  and 
Contemporary  Blankets. 

At  Monhegan,  you'll  find  hundreds 
of  variations  on  the  blanket  theme. 

Compositions  from  over  twenty 
countries,  include  wool,  cashmere, 
alpaca,  mink,  angora,  camel, 
cotton  and  mohair. 


Blankets,  throws,  baby 
blankets  and  accessories. 


MONHEGAN 

173  Newbury  Street  247-0666 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


(1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
glnine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
'Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
jweek  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
Imonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
*  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
iSymphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
[cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
|and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
11979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
'recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
! phony  celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
Ijdredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
jtour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
|to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
i  Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
j  French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
burg, London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award-winning  recordings  include 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  he  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
The  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  F.  Collier  chair 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky' 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  KadinofF 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 
Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thes( 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  \ 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as  1 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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The  new  Continental  Mark  VIL 
More  than  a  luxury  car, 
a  premium  automobile. 


COME  DRIVE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION     C   \\    5^) 


Get  it  together-buckle  up. 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  8  December  at  8 
Friday,  9  December  at  2 
Saturday,  10  December  at  8 
Tuesday,  13  December  at  8 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 


WAGNER 
BARTOK 


Siegfried  Idyll 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Allegro 

Adagio — Presto — Adagio 

Allegro  molto — Presto 

MICHEL  BEROFF 


INTERMISSION 


IVES 


STRAUSS 


Symphony  No.  3,  The  Camp  Meeting 
I.  Old  Folks  Gatherin 

(Andante  maestoso — Adagio  contabile) 
II.  Children's  Day 

(Allegro  moderato — Phi  allegro — Alia 

marcia — Allegro  moderato — Meno  allegro) 
III.   Communion 
(Largo) 

Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks,  after 
the  old  rogue's  tale,  set  in  rondo 
form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 


Thurday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  Friday's  about  4:05. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Michael  Beroff  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  8 


WHERE  IS  THE  TIMBERLAND  MY  UNCLE  LEFT  ME? 
HUNGRY  WHAT  ?  . . .  BUT  I  DON'T  EVEN  SEE  A 
HUNGRY  HORSE,  MONTANA! 

A  gift  of  land  can  be  a  double  blessing.  The  responsibility  for  long-distance 
management  can  be  an  overwhelming  burden. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  can  show  you  how  to  exchange  that  land  for  a 
lifetime  of  income  from  a  trust.  It's  easy  it  avoids  taxes . . .  and  trips  to  Hungry 
Horse. 

For  information  about  using  a  gift  of  real  property  to  create  a  trust  providing  you 
with  an  income  for  life,  please  contact 


Jane  Bradley 
Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)266-1492  xl31 
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Richard  Wagner 

Siegfried  Idyll 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  was  born  in 
Leipzig,  Saxony,  on  22  May  1813  and 
died  in  Venice  on  13  February  1883.  He 
wrote  the  Siegfried  Idyll  as  a  birthday 
gift  for  his  second  wife,  Cosima,  and 
I   conducted  its  premiere  on  the  staircase 
of  the  Wagner  home  at  Tribschen,  near 
Lake  Lucerne  in  Switzerland,  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  25  December  1870,  Cos- 
ima's  thirty-third  birthday.  (Hans 
Richter,  soon  to  emerge  as  one  of  the 
great  conductors  of  his  generation  and 
already  a  valuable  assistant  to  Wagner, 
learned  the  trumpet  for  the  occasion  so 
he  could  play  the  twelve-measure  part 
assigned  to  that  instrument.)  The  first 
public  performance  was  given  at  Mann- 
heim on  20  December  1871,  Wagner  again  conducting.  Pressed  for  money,  Wagner 
reluctantly  consented  to  the  publication  of  the  Idyll  in  1878,  and  when  Theodore 
Thomas  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  his  orchestra  in  New  York  on  28 
February  that  year,  the  program  carried  the  notation  ""received  from  Europe  only  this 
week.^  Georg  Henschel  gave  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performance  on  16  February 
1883,  just  a  few  days  after  the  composer's  death.  It  has  also  appeared  on  BSO 
concerts  under  the  direction  of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl 
Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack,  Ernst  Schmidt,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
Bruno  Walter,  Charles  Munch,  and  Erich  Leinsdorf  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  the 
most  recent  subscription  performances  in  January  and  February  1975.  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1979.  The  Siegfried  Idyll  is 
scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  trumpet,  and  strings. 

When  I  woke  up  I  heard  a  sound,  it  grew  ever  louder,  I  could  no  longer  imagine 
myself  in  a  dream,  music  was  sounding,  and  what  music!  After  it  had  died  away,  R. 
came  in  to  me  with  the  five  children  and  put  into  my  hands  the  score  of  his  "sym- 
phonic birthday  greeting."  I  was  in  tears,  but  so,  too,  was  the  whole  household;  R. 
had  set  up  his  orchestra  on  the  stairs  and  thus  consecrated  our  Tribschen  forever! 
The  Tribschen  Idyll — so  the  work  is  called... 

Thus  Cosima  Wagner's  diary  entry  for  Sunday,  25  December  1870.  "R."  is  of  course 
Richard,  Richard  Wagner;  "the  five  children"  are  ten-year-old  Daniela  and  seven-year-old 
Blandine,  daughters  of  Cosima  and  Hans  von  Biilow,  five-year-old  Isolde  and  three-year- 
old  Eva,  daughters  of  Cosima  von  Biilow  and  Richard  Wagner,  and  Siegfried,  Wagner's 
only  son,  born  to  Cosima  on  6  June  1869,  fourteen  months  before  her  marriage  to 
Wagner  on  25  August  1870.  Tribschen  was  the  country  villa  near  Lucerne,  rented  for 
him  by  King  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria,  into  which  Wagner  had  moved  in  April  1866 — he  had 
taken  his  hasty  leave  of  the  Munich  court  the  preceding  December  and  had  lived  for  a 
short  while  near  Geneva —  and  where  Cosima  had  joined  him  the  following  month;  and 
Tribschen  Idyll  was  the  original  name  of  that  chamber-musical,  intimate  Wagnerian 
composition  sent  off  to  the  publisher  Schott  eight  years  later,  prefaced  by  a  dedicatory 
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poem  in  praise  of  Cosima  and  the  infant  Siegfried  (see  page  23),  and  made  public  property 
as  the  Siegfried  Idyll. 

No  easy  task,  this  sorting  out  of  names,  dates,  places,  relationships  in  the  life  of 
Richard  Wagner.  No  easy  task,  either,  coming  to  grips  with  the  character  of  this  individual 
about  whom,  one  reads,  more  has  been  written  than  any  other  historical  figure  except 
Jesus  Christ.  In  December  1865,  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  State,  Ludwig  Freiherr  von  der 
Pfordten,  wrote  to  Ludwig  II  of  "Wagner's  unparalleled  presumption  and  undisguised 
meddling  in  other  than  artistic  spheres,"  of  his  being  "despised,  not  for  the  democratic 
views  he  airs  . . .  but  for  his  ingratitude  and  betrayal  of  patrons  and  friends,  for  his  wanton 
and  dissolute  self-indulgence  and  squandering,  for  the  shameless  way  he  exploits  the 
undeserved  favor  he  has  received  from  Your  Majesty  ..." 

However  colored  by  political  intrigues,  however  shaded  by  the  Wagner-Biilow  scandal 
which  had  become  the  talk  of  the  Munich  court,  particularly  among  Wagner's  enemies, 
one  cannot  avoid  a  certain  ring  of  truth  in  this  assessment:  if  one  needed  to  choose  a  single 
word  summing  up  Wagner's  character  and  his  view  of  the  world,  it  might  very  well  be 
"self-serving."  In  his  attitude  towards  friends,  relatives,  creditors,  landlords,  and  pub- 
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lishers,  in  his  views  on  art,  politics,  and  religion,  he  was  a  man  with  a  mission,  with  a  goal 
so  important  that  everyone  around  him  was  expected  to  recognize  it.  And  it  says  some- 
thing of  his  faith  in  that  mission,  and  of  the  power  he  exerted  on  those  around  him,  that 
the  "illustrious  benefactor"  upon  whom  he  called  in  his  preface  to  the  1863  edition  of  his 
Ring  poem  did  appear,  in  the  person  of  Bavaria's  Ludwig  II,  to  make  possible  the 
productions  of  Tristan,  Die  Meister singer,  and,  ultimately,  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen; 
and  that  so  talented  a  musician  as  Hans  von  Billow,  whose  career  was  so  closely  tied  to 
Wagner's  success  and  yet  whose  personal  life  was  so  severely  altered  by  the  figure  he 
idolized  and  had  first  met  in  Dresden  in  1846,  could  write  to  his  wife  Cosima  from  Munich 
on  17  June  1869,  in  response  to  her  request  for  a  divorce:  "You  have  preferred  to  devote 
your  life  and  the  treasures  of  your  mind  and  affection  to  one  who  is  my  superior,  and,  far 
from  blaming  you,  I  approve  your  action  from  every  point  of  view  and  admit  that  you  are 
perfectly  right  ..." 

Wagner  first  met  Cosima,  the  second  illegitimate  child  of  Franz  Liszt's  liaison  with  the 
Countess  Marie  d'Agoult,  in  Paris,  late  in  1853,  shortly  after  experiencing  the  seemingly 
visionary  trance  in  which  he  conceived  the  E-flat  opening  for  the  music  of  Das  Rhein- 
gold.  Cosima  and  Hans  von  Bulow,  who  was  a  student  of  Liszt's,  were  married  on  18 
August  1857  and,  eleven  days  later,  arrived  for  a  three- week  stay  with  Wagner  at  the 
Asyl,  the  Wagner  cottage  on  the  estate  near  Zurich  of  the  wealthy  German  merchant  Otto 


Cosima,  Siegfried,  and  Richard  Wagner  in  1873 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


Wesendonck  and  his  wife  Mathilde.  On  another  visit  to  the  Asyl  a  year  later,  the  von 
Biilows  witnessed  the  disintegration  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  Wagner  had  been 
composing  his  Tristan  und  Isolde  and  a  crucial  stage  in  the  collapse  of  his  marriage  to  his 
first  wife,  Minna,  in  the  face  of  his  relationship  with  Mathilde  Wesendonck.* 

Cosima's  attitude  toward  Wagner,  twenty-four  years  her  senior,  had  been  cool,  but 
repeated  encounters  and  visits  by  Wagner  to  the  von  Biilows'  Berlin  home  changed  this:  in 
the  course  of  one  of  these  visits,  on  28  November  1863,  they  acknowledged  their  love  for 
each  other.  Cosima  developed  a  sense  of  purpose  as  strong  as  Wagner's  own,  and,  as 
Richard  saw  it,  writing  from  Lucerne  a  year  before  their  marriage,  "she  knew  what  would 


*Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  an  actress  four  years  older  than  himself,  in  November  1836.  She 
was  with  him  through  the  early  years  in  Magdeburg,  Kbnigsberg,  and  Riga,  through  his  first  period 
of  struggle  for  recognition  in  Paris,  and,  from  April  1842,  with  him  in  Dresden,  where  the  success 
of  his  opera  Rienzi^  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen  in  October  that  year  was  followed  by  the  premiere  of 
Der  fliegende  Hollander  in  January  1843  and  by  Wagner's  appointment  as  Conductor  of  the 
Royal  Saxon  Court  at  Dresden  that  February.  There  Wagner  remained  until  his  involvement  in  the 
May  1849  revolution  resulted  in  flight  to  Switzerland  and  political  exile  from  Germany.  Wagner 
based  himself  in  Zurich,  occupying  himself  with  theoretical  writings — including  the  weighty  Opera 
and  Drama  of  1851 — and  the  early  stages  of  work  on  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  lacking  regular 
income,  and  dependent  on  friends  for  support. 

Among  these  friends  were  Otto  and,  especially,  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  who  became  a  Wagner 
devotee  following  a  concert  performance  of  the  Tann h  auser  Overture  led  by  the  composer  in  1851. 
Otto  was  a  successful  German  businessman  and  partner  in  a  New  York  silk  company.  The  Wesen- 
doncks  first  settled  in  Zurich  in  1851,  and  it  was  at  Mathilde's  instigation  that  the  Wagners  were 
later  provided  lodging  on  the  Wesendonck  estate  in  a  cottage  christened  "the  Asyl  ('refuge')"  after 
a  reference  in  Mathilde's  letter  of  invitation  to  Minna  Wagner. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 
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help  me  once  and  for  all,  and  knew  how  it  might  be  achieved,  and  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  offer  me  that  help  in  the  possession  of  herself..." 

The  intimacy  and  warmth  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll  are  a  measure  of  Wagner's  love  for 
Cosima,  and  the  thematic  relationship  between  the  Idyll's  music  and  the  final  duet  from 
Siegfried  is,  in  a  general  sense,  incidental — and  this  even  though  Cosima  will  have 
recognized  much  from  the  already  completed  Siegfried  in  the  Idyll*  In  fact,  one  comes 
to  realize  that  the  "Siegfried"  of  the  published  Idyll's  title  is  not  the  opera,  but  the 
Wagners'  infant  son.  So  the  point  is  not  one  of  "which  came  first?"  but  of  understanding 
that  both  the  Idyll  and  the  Siegfried  duet  are  manifestations  of  the  same  emotional 
impulse  on  the  composer's  part.  In  fact,  Wagner  conceived  the  Idyll's  principal  musical 
idea  some  years  earlier  as  the  theme  for  a  projected  string  quartet  in  the  summer  of  1864, 
following  a  visit  to  him  by  Cosima  at  the  Villa  Pellet  near  Lake  Starnberg  in  Bavaria;  their 
first  child,  Isolde,  was  born  less  than  a  year  later,  on  10  April  1865.  The  lullaby  which  is 
the  basis  for  the  IdylVs  second  episode  appears  among  sketches  for  both  Siegfried  and 
Tristan  dating  from  the  late  1850s.  And  the  horn  call  heard  in  the  Idyll  along  with  other 
motives  familiar  from  Siegfried  first  came  to  Wagner  during  his  work  on  the  third  act  of 
Tristan,  though  he  immediately  recognized  it  as  more  appropriate  to  the  hero  of  his  Ring 
tetralogy. 


'Wagner  had  finished  the  music  for  Siegfried's  third  act  in  August  1869,  though  he  did  not 
complete  the  autograph  score  of  Act  III  until  5  February  1871. 

Prominently  featured  in  the  Idyll  is  the  motive,  first  heard  in  Act  II,  of  Siegfried'?,  forest-bird, 
and  Wagner  calls  attention  to  this,  on  the  title  page  of  the  IdylVs  autograph  manuscript,  as  "Fidi- 
Vogelgesang"  ("Fidi's  bird-song").  "Fidi"  was  a  pet  name  for  the  Wagners'  infant  son  Siegfried. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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But  the  specific  sentiments  attached  to  the  Idyll's  themes  as  they  are  heard  in  the  final 
act  of  Siegfried  should  not  be  altogether  ignored.  The  Idyll's  third  main  idea,  introduced 
after  the  lullaby  episode,  is  allied  in  the  opera  with  the  words  "0  Siegfried!  Herrlicher! 
Hort  der  Welt!"  ("0  glorious  Siegfried,  treasure  of  the  world!"),  and  the  principal  theme 
and  horn  call  mentioned  earlier  give  rise  in  the  opera  to  expressions  of  everlasting 
devotion  between  Siegfried  and  Briinnhilde.  So  we  have  in  both  the  opera  Siegfried  and 
the  Siegfried  Idyll  an  overflowing  of  Wagner's  personal  emotions  into,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
comparatively  small  segment  in  an  overall  musical  project — Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen — 
of  mammoth  proportion  and  significance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  music  intended  for 
the  most  intimate  of  domestic  situations.  But  where  so  much  of  Wagner's  music  cannot 
achieve  its  intended  effect  when  transferred  from  the  opera  house  to  the  concert  hall,  the 
Siegfried  Idyll  not  only  survives  the  change  from  its  original  setting,  but  tells  us  some- 
thing very  special  about  Wagner  the  man,  and  in  a  way  so  much  else  of  his  music  does 
not. 

— Marc  Mandel 


Richard  Wagner's  dedicatory  poem,  which  prefaces  the  score  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll: 


Es  war  Dein  opfermuthig  hehrer  Wille, 

der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 
von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 
wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  erstand, 

die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 
uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimathland. 
Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Em  Sohn  ist  da!" — der  musste  Siegfried 
heissen. 


Thy  noble  sacrifice,  thy  fearless  faith 

divine, 
Found  sanctuary  for  this  work  of  mine. 
'Tis  thou,  who  love-lit  calm  on  me  bestows 
Wherein  the  wondrous  hero-world  in  spirit 

grows, 
Shining  with  magic  beauty  like  a  star 
Born  in  some  ancient  home  of  heaven  afar: 
Sudden  upon  my  ears  a  joyous  message 

came — 
A  son  is  thine,  Siegfried  shall  be  his  name. 


Fiir  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tbnen 

danken, — 
wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes 

Schranken, 
die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton. 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 

so  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem 

Sohn, 
mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt 

erschlossen, 
was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still 

genossen. 


And  now  for  both  my  loved  ones  happy 

songs  awake, 
My  soul  in  music  as  thy  love  gift  take, 
The  joy  of  memory  in  secret  shrine  enclose, 

Soft  as  the  folded  sweetness  of  a  rose. 
Reveal  thy  grace,  let  friendship  watch 

above, 
Siegfried,  our  son,  the  guerdon  of  our  love, 

And  all  the  faithful  hearts  in  steadfast  band 

The  message  of  this  song  will  understand. 

— translation  by  H.N.  Bantock 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9: 00. 
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Bela  Bartok 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

Bela  Bartok  was  born  at  Nagyszentmiklos, 
Transylvania,  on  25  March  1881  and  died 
in  New  York  on  26  September  1945.  He 
composed  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  1930 
and  1931,  completing  it  in  Budapest  on  9 
October  1931.  Bartok  himself  was  soloist  for 
the  first  performance,  given  on  23  January 
1933  at  Frankfurt-am-Main  by  the  Frank- 
furt Radio  Orchestra,  Hans  Rosbaud  con- 
ducting. Storm  Bull  performed  the 
American  premiere  of  the  concerto  with 
Frederick  Stock  and  the  Chicago  Sym- 
phony on  2  March  1939.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducted  Geza  Anda  in  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  in  November 
1962.  It  has  also  been  played  at  BSO 
concerts  by  Alexis  Weissenberg,  with 
Claudio  Abbado  conducting  in  1970  and  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting  in  November  1980,  and  by 
Christoph  Eschenbach,  who  gave  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  1973  under  Edo 
de  Waart's  direction.  In  addition  to  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  orchestra  of  two  flutes  and 
piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle, 
military  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

A  day  after  Bartok's  death  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  noted  that  he  had  been 
"accepted  as  a  man  of  unquestioned  genius"  from  1918  forward.  Accepted  by  whom? 
One  suspects  that  the  world  got  this  undeserved  credit  because  the  anonymous  obituarist 
not  unnaturally  had  gone  through  a  fileful  of  columns  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  for  fifteen 
years  (1923-39)  the  distinguished  music  critic  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  In  retrospect, 
Gilman's  lonely  eloquence  in  behalf  of  Bartok  bears  witness  to  an  order  of  acuity  always 
more  uncommon  than  it  should  be  among  men  and  women  paid  to  use  their  ears. 

When  the  composer-pianist  arrived  here  in  December  of  1927  to  begin  his  first  concert 
tour  of  the  United  States,  Gilman  wrote  an  extremely  long  and  thoughtful  article  that 
concluded  with  these  words:  "His  advent  is  consequential.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  music  of  this  retiring  little  man,  who  looks  like  a  struggling  poet  with  a  bad  case  of 
inferiority  complex,  is  one  of  the  major  products  of  modern  art." 

Most  of  Gilman's  peers  felt  otherwise.  In  the  months  that  followed,  Bartok  was  to 
collect  a  rather  incredible  treasury  of  intemperate  reviews  from  dozens  of  variously 
eminent  critics.  Ignoring  many  outrageous  examples,  it  is  fair  enough  to  cite  this  notice  in 
Musical  America  (18  February  1928)  as  an  understatement  of  the  transcontinental 
consensus:  "We  read  Dr.  Gilman's  [program  note]  with  respect,  listened  to  a  few  of  the 
masterminds  afterwards,  and  in  our  own  unimportant  opinion,  this  work  [the  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1,  which  Bartok  performed  that  week  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra] 
from  first  to  last  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  deluges  of  piffle,  bombast  and  nonsense  ever 
perpetrated  on  an  audience  ..."  What  is  significant  about  this  particular  appraisal  is  that 
Musical  America  in  those  years  was  written  by  and  for  professional  musicians! 
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But  a  prejudice  of  such  magnitude  cannot  be  formed  by  a  single  concert.  The 
prevailing  hostility  against  Bartok  was  nothing  new.  Thirteen  years  earlier  the  ultra- 
Establishment  Musical  Quarterly  had  printed  this  fantastic  estimate:  "If  the  reader  were 
so  rash  as  to  purchase  any  of  Bela  Bartok's  compositions,  he  would  find  that  they  each 
and  all  consist  of  unmeaning  bunches  of  notes  . . .  Some  can  be  played  better  with  the 
elbows,  others  with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  None  require  fingers  to  perform  ...  The 
productions  [of  Bartok  are  ]  mere  ordure."  One  expects  to  encounter  sophisticated 
sarcasm  in  august  journals,  but  hardly  this  kind  of  violent  vulgarity.  At  least  it  may  be  said 
that,  right  from  the  beginning,  Bartok  did  not  fail  to  make  an  effect. 

Aesthetic  contusions  and  abrasions  tend  to  heal,  though  slowly;  and  so  with  our 
auditory  perceptions  of  Bartok.  In  the  meantime  his  music  was  heard,  with  gradually 
increasing  frequency.  After  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  his  surname  hardly  had 
become  a  household  word,  but  by  then  it  was  clear  that  he  could  not  be  ignored.  (He  could 
be,  and  would  be,  endlessly  frustrated  by  the  machinations  of  enemies  more  skilled  in 
musical  politics;  but  that  is  another  matter.)  As  it  happens  it  was  in  1930  and  1931,  when 
he  composed  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  that  Bartok  won  his  first  unequivocal,  unqualified 
honors.  Ironically,  they  came  from  quite  outside  the  tonal  domain.  In  1930  the  composer 
suddenly  found  himself  elected  a  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur —  a  remarkable 
distinction  for  a  man  not  yet  fifty.  And  by  1931,  when  his  celebrated  study  of  Hungarian 
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folk  music  was  published  in  England,  he  found  himself  in  scholarly  demand  all  over  the 
continent.  Intellectual  bodies  of  every  persuasion,  even  scientific  societies,  were  inviting 
him  to  lecture  on  his  musico-ethnic  researches. 

After  attending  the  Congress  of  Humanistic  Sciences  at  Geneva  that  summer  (it  seems 
to  have  been  a  committee-crazy  multilingual  fiasco)  Bartok  went  to  Mondsee,  near 
Salzburg,  ostensibly  to  teach  at  the  Austro-American  Conservatory.  Upon  his  arrival  the 
composer  discovered  that,  thanks  to  some  unexplained  registration  mix-up,  he  had  a 
grand  total  of  one  pupil!  A  week  later  this  class  load  was  tripled,  but  that  still  left  Bartok 
with  plenty  of  free  hours.  And  so  it  was  at  Mondsee,  presumably,  that  he  wrote  the  bulk  of 
the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2;  the  score  was  completed  that  October.  We  know  very  little 
about  Bartok's  life  in  the  several  years  after  his  working  vacation  at  Mondsee.  (Only  two 
published  letters  are  available  for  the  period  1931-35.)  But  we  do  know  that  he  introduced 
the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  at  Frankfurt  in  January  1933,  Hans  Rosbaud  conducting — and 
that  the  work  caught  on  at  once.  Within  the  season  it  was  performed  at  Amsterdam, 
London,  Vienna,  Stockholm,  Strassbourg,  Winterthur,  Budapest,  and  Zurich.  In  the  Swiss 
metropolis  the  Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  was  rhapsodic: 

Original  forces,  hardly  existent  up  to  now  in  European  music,  break  out  in  the  earnest 
first  movement — accompanied  exclusively  by  wind  instruments — into  an  elemental 
Allegro  barbaro;  but  it  is  controlled  force.  A  world  of  higher  spiritual  order, 
wonderful  plasticity  and  clarity  of  form,  is  built  in  the  slow  movement  from  strict 
alternation  of  piano-recitative  (with  kettledrum)  and  muted  string  sound.  And  what 
deep  originality  in  the  shaping  of  the  presto  middle  section,  what  abundance  of 
fantasy  in  the  demonic  finale!  This  piano  concerto  numbers  among  the  most 
important,  the  strongest  works  of  new  music. 


If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 


The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


(617)247-3000 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  ("Ah-tell-yea")  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who 
made  their  name  making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington  MA  01887.  Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home 
a  nicer  place  to  come  home  to.  ADS  AtcllBr 


Because  the  composer  was  himself  a  virtuoso  pianist,  the  solo  instrument  instantly 
assumes  command  of  the  Second  Concerto.  It  holds  the  reins  for  all  but  twenty-some 
measures  of  the  opening  movement.  The  strings,  oddly  enough,  are  silent  throughout. 
Thematically  there  is  ingenuity,  if  not  abundance:  a  first-theme  complex  of  three  motives 
that  are  fragmented  in  descending  fifths,  a  pair  of  brief  transitional  motives,  and  a  second 
theme  that  enters  tranquillo  with  the  hands  arpeggiating  in  contrary  motion.  The  second 
movement,  in  ternary  form,  is  half  an  Adagio  and  half  a  scherzo.  The  piano  again 
predominates,  busily  in  the  reflective  pages  and  breathlessly  in  the  faster  sections.  The 
finale  is  an  elaborate  rondo,  slyly  constructed  on  rhythmic  transformations  of  the  first 
movement  thematic  material. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about  the  Second  Concerto  is  that  its  harmonies  are  not 
so  startling  as  those  to  be  found  in  either  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  of  the  string  quartets,  which 
respectively  precede  and  follow  it  in  the  Bartok  catalogue.  There  is  a  strong  polyphonic 
feeling,  and  diatonic  modes  predominate:  C  major  in  the  middle  movement  and  G  major 
elsewhere.  Thus  the  work  looks  both  forward  and  backward  stylistically.  The  biographer 
Halsey  Stevens  describes  it  as  "lying  ...  between  the  scores  of  the  1920s  and  the  harvest 
of  Bartok's  final  decade.  None  can  deny  its  heterogeneities;  but  it  marks  indisputably  the 
direction  of  the  composer's  path." 

Because  society  tends  to  feel  more  conscience  about  dead  composers  than  responsibility 
toward  living  ones,  Bartok's  path  was  to  become  increasingly  difficult  as  his  personal  style 
matured.  But  that  prospect  was  still  distant  when  he  wrote  his  Piano  Concerto  No.  2;  the 
story  of  this  music  has,  for  once,  a  happy  ending. 

— James  Lyons 

The  late  James  Lyons,  editor  of  The  American  Record  Guide,  won  the  Deems  Taylor  Award  of  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers  for  his  Boston  Symphony  program  notes. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m.      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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SAFE&SOUND 


You  want  to  know  and  need  to  know  that 
your  personal  and  family  valuables  and  papers 
are  fully  protected  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Fully  protected.  Not  only  from  theft  and 
prying  eyes,  but  also  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

And  you  need  to  know  that  you  can  get  at 
these  valuables  conveniently,  when  you  want 


them.  All  of  which  Security  Deposit  provides. 
Plus  a  great  many  other  security  services  availa- 
ble nowhere  else- including  insurance,  12- 
hour-a-day  accessibility,  bonded  pickup  and 
delivery,  even  private  conference  and  viewing 
facilities. 

Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  &  Sound. 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  8  December  at  8 
Friday,  9  December  at  2 
Saturday,  10  December  at  8 
Tuesday,  13  December  at  8 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 
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AN  ADDENDUM  TO  THIS  WEEK'S  PROGRAM  NOTE  ON 


Charles  Ives's  Symphony  No.  3,  The  Camp  Meeting 


The  Third  Symphony  of  Charles  Ives  will  be  performed  at  these  concerts  in  a  new  critical 
edition  prepared  by  Kenneth  Singleton  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  This  will  be  the  first 
Boston  performance  of  the  new  edition  as  well  as  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  the  symphony  in  any  form.  The  program  note  printed  in  the  booklet  deals  with  the 
published  edition  of  the  symphony,  as  prepared  by  Lou  Harrison  from  a  photostat  of  Ives's 
manuscript.  But  like  most,  if  not  all,  of  Ives's  music,  any  given  version  of  the  work  must 
be  viewed  as  a  way-station,  a  tentative  approach,  an  approximation  of  a  transcendent 
vision  that  can  be  suggested  in  various  ways,  but  never  realized  in  a  form  fixed  once  and 
for  all.  The  following  paragraphs  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  note  in  the  program  book. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Third  Symphony  is  based  on  a  collation  of  original  sketches  in 
the  Ives  collection  at  Yale,  many  of  them  studied  for  the  first  time  only  recently.  The 
manuscript  copy  that  Lou  Harrison  worked  from  when  preparing  the  premiere  of  the 
symphony  is  an  intermediate  one.  Ives's  final  manuscript  copy  of  the  symphony  is 
missing.  During  the  time  Ives  was  finishing  the  symphony,  he  used  the  services  of  a  music 
copyist  in  New  York  named  Emil  Hanke;  another  composer  who  used  the  same  copyist 
was  Gustav  Mahler,  who  was  conducting  in  New  York  at  that  time.  Mahler  apparently  saw 
Ives's  score  at  Hanke's  and  borrowed  it  to  study  during  the  summer  in  Europe,  with  the 
aim  of  a  possible  performance.  (Who  can  say  what  the  history  of  Ives  performances  would 
have  been  like  if  a  conductor  as  noted  as  Mahler  had  championed  his  work  as  early  as 
1910?)  But  Mahler's  health  deteriorated  so  that  he  never  returned  to  New  York;  the  score 
has  not  been  seen  since  his  death. 

Ives  evidently  retained  a  copy  of  an  earlier  version  of  the  symphony,  and  that  is  what 
he  sent  (in  photostatic  copy)  to  Lou  Harrison  in  the  '30s.  Recently  a  new  generation  of 
Ives  scholars  has  studied  the  voluminous  sketch  material  at  Yale,  finding  evidence  of 
changes  that  Ives  intended  to  make  in  the  score  of  the  symphony  as  we  have  known  it  up 
to  now.  These  have  now  been  incorporated  into  an  edition — as  yet  unpublished  and 
unrecorded — that  is  recognizably  the  same  work,  but  differs  in  a  number  of  important 
details.  First  of  all,  the  scoring  is  somewhat  larger:  the  new  edition  calls  for  double  rather 
than  single  woodwinds  and  adds  timpani  as  well.  The  major  differences  from  the  familiar 
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score  come  in  what  Ives  referred  to  as  "shadow"  parts,  which  occur  throughout — 
arhythmic,  often  dissonant  lines  trailing  after  the  principal  ones  and  meant  to  be  heard 
barely  at  the  level  of  consciousness.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  found  in  the 
mysterious  timpani  part  and  in  the  violin  solos  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
movements,  giving  the  piece  a  much  more  mysterious  polytonal  quality. 

As  before,  the  purpose  of  the  symphony  is  to  invoke  and  preserve  the  fervor  of  religious 
fellowship  that  Ives  remembered  from  his  childhood.  Far  from  being  a  small,  pastoral 
piece,  as  the  Third  has  usually  been  considered,  it  is  a  big  romantic  score  in  which  Ives — 
as  always — used  his  adventurous  and  experimental  ideas  completely  for  the  purpose  of 
emotional  expression.  The  more  one  lives  with  the  music  of  Ives  (and  the  more  we  have 
access  to  corrected  scores  of  his  works),  the  easier  it  becomes  to  understand  his  essentially 
romantic  approach  to  composition. 

The  earliest  sketch  was  a  series  of  unrelated  major  and  minor  chords  fanning  out  from 
the  center  of  the  keyboard  to  its  widest  extremities,  providing  a  chorale-like  shifting  tonic 
which  becomes  the  main  principle  of  organization  for  the  whole  piece.  Over  the  shifting 
chords  (heard  right  in  the  opening  phrases  of  the  symphony),  Ives  uses  fragments  of  the 
hymn  tunes  in  endlessly  new  combinations,  so  that  finally  there  is  scarcely  a  note  that  is 
not  somehow  related  to  the  handful  of  tunes  that  lie  at  the  core  of  the  work  (and  evoke  the 
camp  meetings  of  the  composer's  youth).  The  first  bars  of  Azmon  may  be  grafted  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  bars  of  Erie,  then  go  into  a  sequence  based  on  the  third  and  fourth  bars 
of  Fountain  and  cadence  with  the  opening  phrase  of  Woodworth — all  this  over  a  series 
of  shifting  tonics.  Ives  is  then  able  to  accompany  these  hymn  tunes  with  original  lines  in 
free  polyphony.  The  result  is  a  work  of  unusually  complex  structure,  though  one  that  is  at 
the  same  time  deeply  moving. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  noted  that  there  exists  at  Duke  University  a  sketch  for  a 
poem  that  Walt  Whitman  planned  to  write  on  the  subject  of  music,  though  it  was  never 
finished.  The  sketch  summarizes  the  various  different  musics  that  Whitman  wished  to 
evoke  in  the  poem  as  it  progressed — ranging  from  bel  canto  Italian  opera  to  Civil  War 
marching  songs.  The  very  listing  of  the  music  that  he  considered  bringing  into  his  poem 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  range  and  technique  of  Charles  Ives.  As  Thomas  comments, 
"I  consider  Charles  Ives  to  be  the  successor  to  Walt  Whitman  in  that  his  musical  ideas 
concern  the  relationship  between  the  commonplace  and  the  universal,  the  small  bits  of 
familiar  tunes  or  remembered  sights,  smells,  and  tastes,  which  all  bear  eloquent  witness  to 
the  universality  of  human  experience  and  the  human  spirit." 

— S.L. 


Charles  Ives 

Symphony  No.  3,  The  Camp  Meeting 


Charles  Edward  Ives  was  born  in  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  on  20  October  1874 
and  died  in  New  York  on  19  May  1954. 
Ives  composed  his  Third  Symphony  in 
1904,  basing  it  on  some  earlier  organ 
compositions  dating  probably  from 
1901  (all  of  which  are  now  lost)  ;  he 
reworked  the  orchestration  about  1909 
and  completed  a  final  ink  copy  in  1910. 
Its  first  performance  did  not  take  place 
until  Lou  Harrison  prepared  and  con- 
ducted the  work  with  the  New  York 
Little  Symphony  on  5  May  1946  (the 
second  performance  followed  immedi- 
ately after  intermission)  ;  the  following 
spring  it  was  awarded  the  1947 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  music.  These  are  the 
first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  the  most 
modest  orchestral  forces  of  any  of  Ives's  four  symphonies:  one  each  of  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  and  bassoon,  two  horns,  one  trombone,  bells  (ad  libitum),  and  strings. 

That  Charles  Ives  had  to  wait  until  long  after  he  had  stopped  actively  composing  to 
achieve  any  degree  of  renown  is  well  known.  His  compositions  date  from  his  early  teens  (in 
the  late  1880s)  up  to  1918,  when  he  suffered  a  near-fatal  heart  attack.  After  that,  his 
musical  activities  consisted  largely  of  revising  and  organizing  works  composed  earlier  and 
generously  supporting  the  music  of  other  composers. 

A  number  of  smaller  works  achieved  performance  during  these  early  years,  and  one,  at 
least,  the  conservative  but  very  attractive  cantata  The  Celestial  Country,  was  favorably 
reviewed  in  the  New  York  press  when  Ives  presented  it  at  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  was  the  organist,  in  April  1902.  But  the  larger  works  for  orchestra,  such  as  the 
First  Symphony  that  he  had  composed  under  the  tutelage  of  Horatio  Parker  at  Yale, 
remained  unperformed.  Ives  had  learned — already  at  Yale — that  the  music  he  really 
wanted  to  write  had  to  go  underground.  He  went,  instead,  into  the  insurance  business  for 
his  living,  becoming  an  innovative  designer  of  new  kinds  of  insurance.  Music,  though  still 
the  most  important  part  of  his  life,  had  to  find  its  place  on  evenings,  weekends,  and 
vacations. 

Even  when  the  rare  opportunity  of  hearing  his  music  arose,  Ives  expected  little  to  come 
of  it,  and  his  expectations  were  generally  borne  out.  In  1910  a  business  acquaintance 
persuaded  Walter  Damrosch  to  read  through  one  of  Ives's  scores  with  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Ives  carefully  omitted  the  first  movement,  to  which  Horatio  Parker 
had  already  objected  because  it  sported  several  different  keys  simultaneously.  Even  so, 
Damrosch  spent  a  good  part  of  the  time  during  the  orchestral  reading  session  "correct- 
ing" what  he  presumed  to  be  wrong  notes  in  the  score  (without  consulting  the  composer). 
And  when,  at  one  point,  Ives  asked  one  part  of  the  orchestra  to  play  in  duple  meter  while 
another  played  in  triple  meter — a  device  scarcely  hyper-modern,  since  examples  could  be 
found  in  the  music  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Brahms — Damrosch  turned  to  him  and 
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said,  "You'll  just  have  to  make  up  your  mind,  young  man.  Which  do  you  want — a 
rhythm  of  two  or  three?"  Ives  wrote  about  this  experience  in  his  autobiographical 
"memos,"  but  he  apparently  found  the  recollection  of  that  day  so  humiliating  that  he  later 
destroyed  the  pages  in  question;  his  bitterness  was  evident  to  his  first  biographers,  Henry 
and  Sidney  Cowell,  when  he  spoke  about  the  incident  over  thirty  years  later. 

Not  until  1932  did  the  music  of  Ives  begin  to  be  "respectable."  Aaron  Copland  and 
Hubert  Linscott  performed  seven  songs  at  the  first  Yaddo  Festival  that  May;  suddenly 
musicians  of  forward-looking  temperament  began  to  look  into  Ives's  works — especially 
the  songs,  which  Ives  had  published  at  his  own  expense  in  the  now-classic  collection  114 
Songs;  for  years  it  was  possible  to  get  a  copy  simply  by  asking  Ives  for  one.  Soon  after, 
Nicholas  Slonimsky  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Three  Places  in  New  England  (in 
a  chamber  orchestra  scoring,  which  is  the  way  it  has  been  heard  ever  since  until  very 
recently).  In  1939  John  Kirkpatrick  gave  the  first  public  performance  of  the  Concord 
Sonata  at  Town  Hall  in  New  York,  and  Lawrence  Gilman  hailed  it  as  "the  greatest  music 
by  an  American."  Even  then  performances  of  his  orchestral  music  were  still  virtually 
unknown.  But  by  now  an  enthusiastic  group  of  young  musicians — including  Elliott  Carter, 
Henry  Cowell,  and  Lou  Harrison — had  all  made  Ives's  acquaintance  and  begun  to  study 
his  music. 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 


Lou  Harrison  first  came  into  contact  with  Ives  when  he  studied  with  Henry  Cowell,  who 
was  already  actively  spreading  word  about  Ives's  work,  in  the  mid-'30s.  Cowell  suggested 
that  the  young  Harrison  write  directly  to  Ives,  with  the  result  that  Ives  sent  him  a  good 
deal  of  music  to  peruse,  including  a  photostat  of  the  Third  Symphony,  of  which  he  was  to 
conduct  the  premiere  ten  years  later.  Ives  eventually  sent  him  a  large  crate  containing 
eleven  volumes  of  photostats  of  all  his  chamber  music.  "I  lived  with  all  of  this  music  for  a 
number  of  years."  Eventually  Harrison  moved  for  a  time  to  New  York,  where  he  did  some 
concert  reviewing. 

As  a  music  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  I  encountered  a  perform- 
ance by  Joseph  Barone  with  the  New  York  Little  Symphony,  in  which  there  were,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  review,  wrong  notes  in  a  very  simple  piece  by  Handel,  and  I  scolded 
them  quite  thoroughly  about  it.  I  was  young  and  intemperate  in  my  reviews 
sometimes,  and  Mr.  Barone  got  in  touch  with  me.  He  invited  me  to  do  a  little  guest 
conducting  and  since  you're  not  invited  all  the  time  to  conduct,  I  promptly  accepted. 
I  decided  to  try  the  Third  Symphony,  which,  after  all,  I  had  lived  with  since  1936, 
nearly  ten  years  or  more.  I  knew  it  at  least  in  part,  so  then  I  really  made  a  study  of  it, 
and  as  I  explained  to  Mr.  Ives  in  a  letter,  it  did  fit  the  bill,  since  it  could  be  done  by  a 
chamber  group  ...  I  copied  all  the  parts.  I  still  have  right  here  all  the  original  parts  to 
the  Third  Symphony  which  I  copied  from  the  photostat  of  the  original  score.  It  was 
exactly  the  same  one  he  had  given  me  years  before,  and  being  somewhat  of  a 
fetishist,  I  conducted  from  it  although  it's  a  very  dim  photostat. 

I  did  have  a  little  trouble  with  the  orchestra  at  first  because  they  were  a  trifle 
hostile  about  modern  music.  They  were  playful  in  testing  a  young  conductor, 
especially  in  this  kind  of  music  ...  I  was  having  a  little  trouble,  and  then  fortunately 
Mr.  Ives's  music  came  to  the  rescue,  because  there's  that  passage  (I  think  it's  at  the 
end  of  the  first  movement)  where  it's  quite  slow  and  the  woodwinds  are  in  three  and 
strings  in  four,  or  vice  versa.  I  stopped  the  orchestra  and  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  there's 
now  a  question  of  conducting.  Please  tell  me  which  hand  you  would  like  the  three 
conducted  in,  and  which  the  four?"  And  so  they  chose,  and  I  did  it  as  they  asked. 
That  settled  the  matter,  and  I  got  no  further  testing.  In  fact,  I  got  a  very  great  deal  of 
cooperation  .  .  .  We  had  a  very  enthusiastic  audience,  and  very  good  reviews,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  fine  Sunday  piece  by  Olin  Downes.  And  then  later,  of  course,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Mr.  Ives.  The  morning  after  the  concert,  I  went  up  to  the  American  Music 
Center,  where  all  hell  had  been  going  on  all  morning.  There  had  been  phone  calls  and 
telegrams  from  all  over  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  Koussevitzky  was  demanding  the 
score.  I  said,  when  they  told  me  about  the  conductors  wanting  it,  "But  there  are  three 
other  symphonies.  Why  don't  they  get  busy  on  those?"  They  all  wanted  the  Third. 
There  wasn't  a  conductor  in  that  whole  group  who  asked  for  any  one  of  the  other 
symphonies. 

Still,  the  premiere  of  the  Third,  along  with  the  Pulitzer  Prize  that  came  soon  after,  is 
probably  the  event  that  marked  Ives's  arrival  with  the  general  public  in  a  big  way. 
(Kirkpatrick's  1939  performance  of  the  Concord  Sonata  had  had  the  same  effect  on 
cognoscenti.)  In  a  few  years  Leonard  Bernstein  had  performed  the  Second  Symphony  (in 
time,  fortunately,  for  the  elderly  composer  to  take  great  delight  in  hearing  for  the  first 
time  a  piece  he  had  composed  a  half-century  earlier).  Ives's  largest  and  most  demanding 
symphony,  the  Fourth,  still  had  to  await  its  first  performance  at  the  hand  of  Leopold 
Stokowski  in  1965,  but  by  the  time  of  the  Ives  centennial  in  1974,  all  four  symphonies 
had  been  recorded,  along  with  a  great  deal  of  other  music. 

The  Third  Symphony  developed  out  of  a  series  of  organ  pieces  that  Ives  created  for  his 
own  use  at  Central  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York.  All  of  the  original  versions  are  now 
lost,  but  the  composer  wrote  that  he  had  played  the  Prelude  (which  became  the  first 
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movement)  on  12  December  1901,  repeating  it  on  2  February  1902,  the  Postlude  (second 
movement)  on  12  May  1901,  and  the  Communion  (third  movement)  in  December  1901. 
All  three  of  these  pieces  are  based,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  hymn  tunes  that  were  (and 
for  the  most  part  remain)  a  familiar  part  of  Protestant  worship,  especially  in  the  context  of 
evangelistic  services.  When  he  assembled  the  orchestral  versions  into  a  symphony,  Ives 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  source  of  the  melodic  material  with  his  title  "The  Camp 
Meeting. "  No  doubt  every  one  of  these  melodies  was  familiar  to  Ives  (and  to  everyone  in 
his  home  town  of  Danbury,  Connecticut)  from  the  outdoor  revival  meetings  that  were  so 
much  a  part  of  New  England's  social  and  religious  life.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  his 
symphonic  works,  he  completely  turned  his  back  on  the  European  symphonic  tradition 
that  stands  behind  the  First  and  Second  symphonies  and  produced  a  score  that  celebrates 
the  world  that  he  himself  knew  at  first  hand.  No  doubt  in  1904  (or  even  in  1901,  when  he 
played  this  music  in  church)  these  pieces  would  have  been  considered  extremely  daring, 
though  in  later  years  Ives  came  to  consider  them  too  conservative.  But,  then,  he  felt  it 
unfair  to  impose  music  from  his  untrammeled  imagination  on  audiences  that  were  not  free 
to  get  up  and  walk  out  on  him.  He  knew  that  the  church  congregations  who  first  heard  this 
music  would  surely  not  have  done  that,  even  if  they  had  disliked  the  music,  so  he  felt  his 
imagination  to  be  somewhat  restrained.  Soon  after  this,  Ives  dropped  such  heavy  reliance 
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on  hymn  tunes  (though  fragments  still  occur  for  their  emotive  power  here  and  there)  and 
turned  more  to  secular  music  as  a  basis  for  his  compositions. 

The  first  movement,  "Old  Folks  Gatherin',"  is  largely  based  on  the  tune  Azmon,*  best 
known  to  the  words  "Oh  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing";  the  third  phrase  of  this  melody 
consists  of  a  series  of  descending  thirds,  which  Ives  seizes  upon  as  the  most  important 
motive  of  this  movement.  It  foreshadows  the  hymn  tune  already  in  the  tenth  measure,  and 
soon  Ives  embarks  on  a  fugal  treatment  of  the  melody  that  starts  with  the  violas  and 
clarinet  in  unison  over  a  marching  bass  in  the  lower  strings.  A  brief  hint  in  the  horns  of 
Woodworth  ("Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea"),  to  be  heard  in  extenso  in  the  final 
movement,  leads  to  a  climax  and  the  introduction,  Adagio  cantabile,  of  phrases  from  the 
tune  Erie  ("What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus").  Gradually  fragments  of  Azmon  return  in 
faster  tempo  and  develop  to  the  end,  where  in  the  last  measures  (again  Adagio  cantabile) 
elements  of  both  tunes  appear  in  combination. 

The  second  movement,  "Children's  Day,"  is  less  closely  tied  to  a  hymn  tune  than  either 
of  the  others,  though  it  begins  with  a  phrase  from  Cleansing  Fountain  ("There  is  a 
fountain  filled  with  blood"),  which  functions  as  a  springboard  for  the  melodic  develop- 
ment. The  middle  of  the  movement  (Piu  allegro)  is  a  playful  section  which  may  or  may  not 
be  derived  from  a  hymn  tune  (the  melody  does  not  suggest,  to  my  ears,  a  specific  melody, 
but  it  is  stylistically  of  a  piece  with  the  rest);  the  playful  character  of  this  section  is 


*Hymn  tunes  often  appear  with  different  texts  in  different  circumstances,  so  rather  than  using  the 
first  line  of  the  text  to  identify  a  given  tune,  each  melody  has  a  distinct  name  by  which  it  is  known 
regardless  of  what  text  happens  to  be  connected  with  it  at  any  given  appearance.  Tune  names  are 
conventionally  given  in  small  capitals  when  they  appear  in  print,  to  distinguish  them  typograph- 
ically from  titles  or  first  lines. 
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probably  intended  to  convey  the  activities  of  the  small-fry  who  have  been  brought  along  to 
the  camp  meeting  by  their  elders  and  who  find  opportunities  for  amusement  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  main  event. 

The  last  movement,  "Communion,"  is  the  most  serious  of  the  three.  It  is,  in  fact,  easy 
to  hear  in  the  background  of  the  orchestral  form  an  original  version  such  as  Ives  might 
have  played  it  during  a  communion  service  at  First  Presbyterian.  The  tune  employed  is 
Woodworth,  still  sung  at  evangelistic  communion  services  to  the  words  "Just  as  I  am, 
without  one  plea,"  as  communicants  move  forward  to  receive  the  elements.  The  move- 
ment is  a  masterful  melodic  development  of  motives  from  that  hymn  tune,  beginning 
briefly  in  the  cello,  then  taken  over  in  ever  more  elaborated  forms  by  the  other  strings, 
while  the  woodwinds  add  occasional  brief  commentary.  Fragments  and  developments  of 
the  tune  appear  in  the  midst  of  a  complex  contrapuntal  fabric,  and  only  at  the  very  end  of 
the  movement  does  the  entire  melody,  in  its  most  recognizable  and  straightforward  guise, 
appear  in  the  flute  (dolce,  in  its  lowest  register)  and  cellos  (one  solo  doubling  the  flute,  the 
rest  an  octave  lower).  Just  as  the  tune  is  about  to  reach  its  last  phrase,  there  is  the  briefest 
of  pauses  in  the  ensemble — a  sudden  catching  of  breath,  as  it  were — and  in  a  mystical 
final  phrase  (with  the  sound  of  distant  church  bells  barely  audible),  the  symphony  comes  to 
its  hushed  ending. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Richard  Strauss 

Till  EulenspiegeUs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  old  rogue's  tale, 
set  in  rondo  form  for  large  orchestra,  Opus  28 

Richard  Strauss  was  born  in  Munich, 
Germany,  on  11  June  1864  and  died  in 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  on 
8  September  1949.  He  completed  Till 
Eulenspiegel  on  6  May  1895,  and  Franz 
Wiillner  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Cologne  on  5  November  that 
year.  Theodore  Thomas  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  introduced  the 
work  to  this  country  on  15  November 
1895,  and  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performance  came  several  months  later 
on  21  February  1896,  Emil  Paur  con- 
ducting. The  orchestra  has  also  played 
it  under  the  direction  ofWilhelm 
Gericke,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto 
Urack,  Pierre  Monteux,  Bruno  Walter, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  (eighty-eight  performances,  including  tours),  Charles  Munch, 
Igor  Markevitch,  Richard  Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Werner  Torkanowsky,  Josef  Krips, 
William  Steinberg,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas,  Eugen  Joe  hum,  Okko  Kamu,  Joseph 
Silverstein,  and  Kurt  Masur.  Silverstein  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance 
in  August  1977,  Masur  the  most  recent  subscription  performances  in  February  1980. 
Till  Eulenspiegel  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  clarinet  in  D,  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four 
horns  plus  four  more  ad  lib.,  three  trumpets  plus  three  more  ad  lib.,  three  trombones 
and  bass  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  large  rattle,  and 
strings. 

There  was  a  real  Till  Eulenspiegel,  born  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  near  Brunswick 
and  gone  to  his  reward — in  bed,  not  on  the  gallows  as  in  Strauss's  tone  poem — in  1350  at 
Molln  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Stories  about  him  have  been  in  print  since  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  English  version  coming  out  around  1560  under  the  title 
Here  beginneth  a  merye  Jest  of  a  man  that  was  called  Howleglas  ("Eule"  in  German 
means  "owl"  and  "Spiegel"  "mirror"  or  "looking-glass").  The  consistent  and  serious 
theme  behind  his  jokes  and  pranks,  often  in  themselves  distinctly  on  the  coarse  and  even 
brutal  side,  is  that  here  is  an  individual  getting  back  at  society,  more  specifically  the 
shrewd  peasant  more  than  holding  his  own  against  a  stuffy  bourgeoisie  and  a  repressive 
clergy.  The  most  famous  literary  version  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  the  one  published  in  1866 
by  the  Belgian  novelist  Charles  de  Coster:  set  in  the  period  of  the  Inquistion  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  is  also  the  most  explicitly  politicized  telling  of  the  story,  and  it  is  the 
source  of  one  of  the  great  underground  masterpieces  of  twentiety-century  music,  the 
oratorio  Thyl  Claes  by  the  Russian-German  composer  Vladimir  Vogel. 

Strauss  knew  de  Coster's  book,  and  it  seems  also  that  in  1889  in  Wiirzburg  he  saw  an 
opera  called  Eulenspiegel  by  Cyrill  Kistler,  a  Bavarian  composer  whose  earlier  opera 
Kunihild  had  a  certain  currency  in  the  '80s  and  early  '90s,  and  for  which  he  was 
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Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
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proclaimed  as  Wagner's  heir.  Indeed,  Strauss's  first  idea  was  to  compose  an  Eulenspiegel 
opera,  an  idea  that  appealed  to  him  especially  after  the  failure  of  his  own  exceedingly 
Wagnerian  Guntram  in  1894.  He  sketched  a  scenario  and  later  commissioned  another 
from  Count  Ferdinand  von  Sporck,  the  librettist  of  Kistler's  Kunihild,  but  somehow  the 
project  never  got  into  gear.  "I  have  already  put  together  a  very  pretty  scenario,"  he  wrote 
in  a  letter,  "but  the  figure  of  Master  Till  does  not  quite  appear  before  my  eyes.  The  book 
of  folk-tales  only  outlines  a  generalized  rogue  with  too  superficial  a  dramatic  personality, 
and  developing  his  character  in  greater  depth,  taking  into  account  his  contempt  for 
humanity,  also  presents  considerable  difficulties." 

But  if  Strauss  could  not  see  Master  Till,  he  could  hear  him,  and  before  1894  was  out, 
he  had  begun  the  tone  poem  that  he  finished  on  6  May  1895.  As  always  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  engaged  in  tone  painting  or  "just  music."  To  Franz 
Wullner,  who  was  preparing  the  first  performance,  he  wrote: 

I  really  cannot  provide  a  program  for  Eulenspiegel.  Any  words  into  which  I  might 
put  the  thoughts  that  the  several  incidents  suggested  to  me  would  hardly  suffice;  they 
might  even  offend.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore,  to  my  listeners  to  crack  the  hard  nut 
the  Rogue  has  offered  them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding,  it 
seems  enough  to  point  out  the  two  Eulenspiegel  motives  [Strauss  jots  down  the  open- 
ing of  the  work  and  the  virtuosic  horn  theme],  which,  in  the  most  diverse  disguises, 
moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up  to  the  catastrophe  when,  after  being 
condemned  to  death,  Till  is  strung  up  on  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the 
musical  joke  a  Rogue  has  offered  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Wilhelm  Mauke,  the  most  diligent  of  early  Strauss  exegetes,  the 
composer  was  willing  to  offer  a  more  detailed  scenario — Till  among  the  market-women, 
Till  disguised  as  a  priest,  Till  paying  court  to  pretty  girls,  and  so  forth — the  sort  of  thing 
guaranteed  to  have  the  audience  anxiously  reading  the  program  book  instead  of  listening 
to  the  music,  probably  confusing  priesthood  and  courtship  anyway,  wondering  which 
theme  represents  "Till  confounding  the  Philistine  pedagogues,"  and  missing  most  of 
Strauss's  dazzling  invention  in  the  process.  (Also,  if  you've  ever  been  shown  in  a  music 
appreciation  class  how  to  "tell"  rondo  form,  forget  it  now.)  It  is  probably  useful  to  identify 
the  two  Till  themes,  the  very  first  violin  melody  and  what  the  horn  plays  about  fifteen 
seconds  later,*  and  to  say  that  the  opening  music  is  intended  as  a  "once-upon-a-time" 
prologue  that  returns  after  the  graphic  trial  and  hanging  as  a  charmingly  formal  epilogue 
(with  rowdily  humorous  "kicker").  For  the  rest,  Strauss's  compositional  ingenuity  and 
orchestral  bravura  plus  your  attention  and  fantasy  will  see  to  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


:It  is  told  that  Strauss's  father,  probably  both  the  most  virtuosic  and  the  most  artistic  horn  player  of 
his  time,  protested  the  unplayability  of  this  flourish.  "But  Papa,"  said  the  composer,  "I've  heard 
you  warm  up  on  it  every  day  of  my  life." 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Dk  cftAon  qjou  D^novj  cMout  OiUniaC  J?up,    OL  JAoxz  Ojou  <VoLe   flU." 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


g»Egou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
■Msgvour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
'>fflj&  An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 

It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 

Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 

the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 

to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  ot  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t  ^otofpfo^stAura^f-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun. -Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Important  recent  additions  to  the  vast  Wagner  bibliography  include  Derek  Watson's 
Richard  Wagner  (Schirmer)  and  Martin  Gregor-Dellin's  Richard  Wagner:  His  Life,  His 
Work,  His  Ce/7/z/ry  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich).  The  most  complete  and  important 
biography  remains  Ernest  Newman's  imposing  four- volume  study,  on  which  all  others  still 
depend  (Cambridge  paperback).  Robert  Gutman's  Richard  Wagner:  The  Man,  His 
Mind,  and  His  Music  is  very  good  but  spends  much  of  its  effort  on  psychoanalyzing 
(Harvest  paperback).  The  Wagner  article  in  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians  is  astonishingly  comprehensive  and  represents  a  joint  undertaking  by  such 
prominent  Wagner  scholars  as  Carl  Dahlhaus,  Curt  von  Westernhagen,  and  Robert 
Bailey.  Cosima  Wagner's  Diaries  are  available  translated  into  English  in  two  very  large 
volumes  covering  the  years  1869-77  and  1878-83  and  are  absolutely  fascinating  (Har- 
court  Brace  Jovanovich;  now  fairly  easy  to  find  as  low-cost  "remainders").  A  good  single 
volume  on  Wagner's  life  and  work  is  The  Wagner  Companion,  a  collection  of  essays 
edited  by  Peter  Burbridge  and  Richard  Sutton  (Cambridge  paperback).  Recommended 
recordings  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll  include  those  by  Wilhelm  Furtwangler  and  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  (Seraphim,  monaural,  in  a  two-record  Wagner  set);  Arturo  Toscanini  and 
the  NBC  Symphony  (Victrola,  monaural,  with  the  Faust  Overture  and  preludes  from 
Meistersinger  and  Lohengrin);  Bruno  Walter  and  the  Columbia  Symphony  (Odyssey, 
with  music  from  Lohengrin  and  Tannhduser);  and  Rafael  Kubelik  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Deutsche  Grammophon,  with  music  from  Lohengrin  and  Tristan). 

The  Bartok  literature  poses  problems  to  anyone  without  a  knowledge  of  Hungarian, 
since  a  reliance  on  translations  and  secondary  sources  becomes  necessary.  The  best  study 
in  English  is  Halsey  Steven's  TTie  Life  and  Music  ofBela  Bartok  (Oxford  paperback). 
There  is  a  useful  selection  of  the  composer's  Letters  translated  by  Peter  Balaban,  Istvan 
Farkas,  Elizabeth  West,  and  Colin  Mason,  and  edited  and  annotated  by  Janos  Demeny 
(St.  Martin's).  There  is  a  helpful  biography  of  Bartok  by  Lajos  Lesznai  in  the  Master 
Musicians  series,  translated  from  the  German  by  Percy  M.  Young,  but  it  seems  not 
entirely  reliable  (Littlefield  paperback).  Recommended  recordings  of  the  Piano  Concerto 
No.  2  include  Zoltan  Kocsis  with  Gyorgy  Lehel  and  the  Budapest  Symphony  (Hun- 
garoton)  and  Maurizio  Pollini  with  Claudio  Abbado  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG),  both 
coupled  with  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  1;  Geza  Anda  with  Ferenc  Fricsay  and  the  Radio 
Orchestra  of  Berlin  (DG,  with  the  Third  Concerto);  and  Stephen  Bishop-Kovacevich  with 
Colin  Davis  and  the  BBC  Symphony  (Philips,  in  a  two-record  set  with  the  First  and  Third 
concertos  and  the  Sonata  for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion,  or  on  a  single  disc  with  the 
Stravinsky  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Winds). 

The  big  biography  of  Richard  Strauss  is  Norman  Del  Mar's  three-volume  study  (Barrie 
and  Rockliff,  London).  Michael  Kennedy's  account  of  the  composer's  life  and  works  for 
the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the  symposium 
Richard  Strauss:  The  Man  and  His  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth  looking  into 
(Barnes  &  Noble).  My  first-choice  recording  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  is  Toscanini's  with  the 
NBC  Symphony  (in  excellent  monaural  sound;  formerly  on  a  Victrola  disc  with  Don  Juan, 
Berlioz's  Queen  Mab  Scherzo,  and  Dukas's  Sorcerer's  Apprentice,  now  findable  on  a 
German  RCA  import).  And  you  should  know,  too,  that  there's  a  performance  with  Strauss 
himself  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  1944  (in  a  five-record  Vanguard  set, 
monaural,  with  several  other  of  Strauss's  big  orchestral  works).  But  if  you  must  have 
stereo,  there  are  excellent  choices  in  William  Steinberg's  performance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  (RCA  Gold  Seal,  with  The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice  and  other  short  works), 
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George  Szell's  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Odyssey;  with  Don  Juan  and  Death  and 
Transfiguration);  and  Rudolf  Kempe's  with  the  Dresden  State  Orchestra  (Seraphim,  with 
Death  and  Transfiguration  and  the  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils"  from  Salome). 

—MM. 

The  earliest  full-scale  study  of  Ives — still  useful — is  Charles  Ives  and  His  Music  by 
Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  (Oxford  paperback).  A  richly  kaleidoscopic  view  of  Ives  from 
the  viewpoints  of  friends,  relatives,  business  associates,  and  musicians  can  be  found  in 
Charles  Ives  Remembered:  An  Oral  History,  by  Vivian  Perlis  (Norton  paperback),  drawn 
from  interviews  with  fifty-seven  people  who  knew  Ives  over  the  years  (Lou  Harrison's 
recollections  of  the  premiere  of  the  Third  Symphony  were  drawn  from  this  source).  The 
composer's  own  writings  are  fascinating,  idiosyncratic,  and  colorful.  Howard  Boatwright 
has  edited  most  of  the  more  formal  prose  in  Essays  Before  a  Sonata,  The  Majority,  and 
Other  Writings  by  Charles  Ives  (Norton  paperback),  while  John  Kirkpatrick  has  made 
sense  out  of  the  voluminous  collection  of  autobiographical  scraps  of  paper  that  Ives  wrote 
and  rewrote  over  the  years  in  a  volume  that  uses  Ives's  characteristically  understated 
term  Memos  as  its  title;  as  he  put  it,  "no  one  but  the  President  of  a  nice  Bank  or  a  Golf 
Club,  or  a  dead  Prime  Minister,  can  write  'memoirs'  "  (Norton).  For  a  most  perceptive 
brief  discussion  of  the  musical  style,  see  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock's  Ives  in  the  Oxford 
Composers  Series  (Oxford  paperback);  Hitchcock's  Music  in  the  United  States:  A 
Historical  Introduction  (Prentice-Hall,  available  in  paperback)  also  devotes  a  full  and 
informative  chapter  to  Ives.  A  very  valuable  different  kind  of  study  comes  from  a  non- 
musician,  a  specialist  in  American  studies,  Frank  R.  Rossiter,  whose  Charles  Ives  and  His 
America  helps  place  the  composer  in  a  cultural  context  (Liveright).  One  of  the  best  ways 
for  a  listener  to  pursue  the  music  of  Ives  is  to  recreate  (as  far  as  possible)  the  breadth  of 
his  musical  background  and  his  catholicity  of  taste.  This  would  have  been  possible  even  a 
decade  ago,  but  the  number  of  recordings  of  earlier  American  music  of  all  kinds  has  grown 


WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 
COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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enormously,  spearheaded  by  the  Recorded  Anthology  of  American  Music  put  out  by  New 
World  Records  as  a  Bicentennial  project  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  And  as 
a  guide  to  making  sense  of  this  extraordinarily  wide-ranging  body  of  music,  there  is  a  new 
book  by  Charles  Hamm,  Music  in  the  New  World  (Norton),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  stimulating  histories  of  American  music  ever  written,  and  the  broadest  in 
scope:  from  the  music  of  the  natives  who  were  here  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  to  the  latest 
popular  music  and  the  experiments  of  the  avant-garde,  all  keyed  to  the  hundred-plus  discs 
of  the  recorded  anthology  (which  are  available  in  most  university  and  many  public 
libraries).  At  the  time  of  the  Ives  centennial  in  1974,  Columbia  produced  a  four-disc  album 
surveying  his  music;  this  included  old  recordings  of  Ives  himself  at  the  piano,  singing  and 
playing.  Though  the  recordings  are  dim  and  noisy  in  the  technical  sense  (they  were 
privately  made  in  Ives's  home),  I  know  of  no  others  that  so  thoroughly  capture  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  man,  replete  with  crusty  spoken  asides.  They  also  vividly  illustrate 
his  view  that  the  composition  is  never  finished — he  never  plays  the  same  passage  twice  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  Ives's  Third  Symphony  was  the  earliest  to  be  recorded;  for  years 
Howard  Hanson's  reading  with  the  Eastman- Rochester  Symphony  was  a  mainstay 
(Mercury;  deleted).  Now  there  are  a  number  of  newer  recordings  that  can  be  recom- 
mended: Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  (Columbia,  coupled  with 
Central  Park  in  the  Dark,  Decoration  Day,  and  Die  Unanswered  Question);  Neville 
Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields  (Argo,  coupled  with  Barber's 
Adagio  for  Strings,  Copland's  Quiet  City,  and  music  by  Cowell  and  Creston);  and 
especially  a  stunning  new  digital  recording  by  Dennis  Russell  Davies  with  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra  (Pro  Arte). 

— S.L. 


Handsomely 
restored  townhouse 
apartments  and  condominiums 
recreate  the  elegance  of  historic  Boston. 

GOLDWEITZ  &  COMPANY 

267-8000 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  December 
1944,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  a  conduct- 
ing fellow  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1968,  when  he  won  the  pres- 
tigious Koussevitzky  Prize.  This  earned  him  a 
guest  appearance  with  the  Boston  Philhar- 
monia,  with  which  he  was  first  heard  by 
William  Steinberg,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  1969  and  then  came  to  public  notice  when 
he  substituted  for  the  ailing  Mr.  Steinberg 
during  a  concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New 
York.  By  the  end  of  that  season  he  had  con- 
ducted thirty-seven  concerts,  and  in  1970  he 
was  named  the  orchestra's  associate  conduc- 
tor, becoming  principal  guest  conductor  for 
two  seasons  beginning  in  1972.  By  this  time  he 
had  already  led  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
and  in  1972  he  began  a  series  of  Young 
People's  Concerts  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic that  ultimately  earned  him  several 
Emmy  nominations.  From  1971  to  1979  he 
was  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic, and  since  then  he  has  been  an  active 
guest  conductor  of  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  conducted  the 
orchestras  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony 


and  the  Philharmonia,  the  Nouvel  Philhar- 
monique,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Vienna 
Symphony,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Santa  Cecilia  of  Rome.  In  1981  he  was  named 
a  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  Opera  is  assuming  an  increas- 
ing importance  in  his  schedule  of  engage- 
ments. In  1979  he  conducted  the  much- 
heralded  American  premiere  of  Alban  Berg's 
Lulu  in  its  three-act  version,  in  the  summer  of 
1980  he  led  a  new  production  of  Wagner's 
Flying  Dutchman  at  the  Orange  Festival  in 
France,  and  in  the  spring  of  1981  he  made  his 
New  York  City  Opera  debut  with  Janacek's 
The  Cunning  Little  Vixen.  In  the  spring  of 
1984  he  will  make  his  debut  with  the  Welsh 
National  Opera  conducting  a  new  production 
of  La  boheme.  Mr.  Thomas  made  his  first 
recordings  in  1970,  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  he  has  since  conducted 
a  large  number  of  different  musical  ensembles 
for  Columbia,  Angel,  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  He  is  also  a  composer  and  is  an 
authority  on  the  American  composer  Carl 
Ruggles,  and  his  album  of  Ruggles's  complete 
works  became  one  of  the  most  praised  releases 
of  1981.  He  is  currently  recording  the 
Beethoven  symphonies  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  using  the  reduced  instru- 
mental forces  of  the  composer's  own  time. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  gave  his  first  piano 
recital  at  age  twelve,  although  he  did  not  make 
a  career  choice  until  1962  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  where  he 
studied  conducting  with  the  late  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  was  also  accompanist  for  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky's  master  classes.  At  age  nineteen,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  named  music  director  of  the 
Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra. 
He  was  Pierre  Boulez's  assistant  at  Bayreuth  in 
1966  and  at  the  Ojai  Festival  for  the  following 
two  summers,  after  which  he  became  that  fes- 
tival's director  from  1972  to  1976.  This 
month's  concerts  bring  Mr.  Thomas  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  podium  for  the  first  time 
since  1976,  when  he  led  the  Mahler  Ninth 
Symphony  in  Boston  and  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  tne  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


V 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


Mt-\\Kti 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 
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Michel  Beroff 


Pianist  Michel  Beroff  has  appeared  with  vir- 
tually every  major  orchestra  in  the  world,  his 
brilliant  performances  having  earned  him  in- 
numerable reengagements  with  such  distin- 
guished conductors  as  Pierre  Boulez, 
Sir  Georg  Solti,  Andre  Previn,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Sir  Colin  Davis,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Antal  Dorati,  Zubin  Mehta,  Daniel 
Barenboim,  and  Kiril  Kondrashin.  With  a  re- 
pertoire spanning  Mozart  to  Messiaen,  he  has 
also  appeared  as  a  recitalist  and  in  chamber 
music  concerts  on  many  prestigious  concert 
stages.  Since  his  debut  in  1972  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  Mr.  Beroff  has  been 
acclaimed  for  his  performances  and  return 
appearances  with  orchestras  throughout  North 
America,  including  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Houston, 
Dallas,  New  Orleans,  Montreal,  and  Toronto. 
An  active  recitalist,  he  has  played  a  number  of 
joint  recitals  in  recent  seasons  with  pianist 
Jean-Philippe  Collard.  Recent  engagements 
also  include  a  recital  in  Toronto  for  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Company,  an  appearance  at 
the  Newport  Music  Festival,  and  solo  perform- 
ances with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
Houston  Symphony.  A  prodigious  recording 
artist,  Michel  Beroff  now  records  exclusively 
for  Angel/EMI.  He  has  recorded  many  of  the 
solo  and  two-piano  works  of  Brahms,  Debussy, 


and  Messiaen,  as  well  as  Milhaud's  Paris  for 
four  pianos.  Seiji  Ozawa  invited  him  to  record 
Stravinsky's  Capriccio  and  the  Ravel  Concerto 
with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Mr.  Beroff 
recently  recorded  all  five  Prokofiev  concertos 
with  Kurt  Masur  and  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus, 
and  for  the  Bartok  centennial  he  recorded  all 
the  Bartok  concertos  with  Simon  Rattle. 
Future  plans  include  several  joint  recordings 
with  cellist  Lynn  Harrell. 

Born  in  Epinal,  France,  in  1950,  Michel 
Beroff  began  his  formal  musical  studies  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Nancy  and  later  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory.  He  made  his  professional 
debut  in  Paris  with  a  Messiaen  recital  and  the 
same  year  won  first  prize  in  the  prestigious 
International  Olivier  Messiaen  Piano  Competi- 
tion. His  first  Paris  recital  in  1967  was  broad- 
cast by  French  National  Television,  and  he 
thereafter  participated  in  many  European 
music  festivals,  also  performing  in  Iran, 
Berlin,  London,  Milan,  Florence,  Bulgaria, 
and  South  America.  In  1971  he  toured  Europe 
with  the  BBC  Orchestra  under  Pierre  Boulez 
and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  under  Seiji  Ozawa. 
Mr.  Beroff  has  performed  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  one  previous  occa- 
sion, playing  Stravinsky's  Movements  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  and  the  Concerto  for 
Piano  and  Winds  under  Colin  Davis's  direction 
in  April  1976. 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


MLS 


COACH 


v. 


Ne5030- Wetpack-$50 


All  Coach   Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coacf?  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617) 536-2777 


J 


v  <r<?Mf' 


Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 

THAT  WAS  BETTER! 
This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 


Mon.  -  Sat  9:30  am  •  5:30  pm 


MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.R  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
15  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
Henco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 
Teat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 


TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bovfeton 


® 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER   BOSTON   MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61  7)  236  2000 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


All  our  services  are  free 
—no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname. 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
2100-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


SWAMPSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOl 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  addre 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  care-free  cond< 
minium  style  conveniences.  And  all  ji 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  securi 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchite 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  ful 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  ha» 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  th< 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Model 
Open  Daily  1 1  -  4PM. 
Directions  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott.  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  Si 


The  address  that  says  it  alll 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 

Robert  0.  Anderson 
*Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
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Your  insurance  agent 

Mill  always  be  there,  but 

will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of  j 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 


James  D.  Wells 
Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Health  Care/ Medicine 

Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 


Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 


J.P.  Barger 
Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 


In 


surance 


Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


I 


The  WfcsriN  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


Umtrc'^t 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston  742-5480 


r 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Bank 

45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 


Member  FCC 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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Round  Out 

Your 

Repertoire 

of  Recipes! 

Get  your  copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 

$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully- tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staff,  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with  captioned 
photographs  of  BSO  personalities  and  historic 
events,  including  the  BSO  One  Hundredth 
Birthday  celebration. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


■  ,;.k 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Please  send 


copies  of  the  cookbook  to: 


tel.  # 


street 


books  @ 

$18.95 

Mass.  residents 

add  5%  sales  tax 

Postage  & 
handling  $2 
per  book* 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


Total 


*Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook  office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 


Expiration  date 


LULU 

(month  -  year) 


Signature 


ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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tTAe  seasons  come '  andju^^/aces  cAanue, 

fresA/ ideas art J  evxfdored,  odder ones 'art 7  re-ewamined, 

ana 'traditions endure. 

jffiofn/np&ro  musica  andtAe  (ffioston/difnifdwna^  (9rcAestra 

continue  tAeir  tc>n^-staru/in^  ass^/ation 

toitA tn^  twtm/ar^e^iture  "/utean&ramu&ica" 

— a  series  '^conversations  coitA  tAis  season  'sfeatared 

soAnsts,  conductors  and  composers. 


jfrudn/npfera  nuis/ea ,  toitA  tfloAert/*^>. ^rtsenia , 

is  kxHzdcast  evertf  aaysfronvseoen  until  noon 

on  stations  of  tAe  Neddie  ^ladia JVeteoorA 

and  is  Award  in  tAe  QBostonarea 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


"seasons  is  the  only 

boston  restaurant 

featuring  exclusively 

north  american 

vintages:' 

Boston  Magazine 
January,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 


IT-E  SOTLER.  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

^_l  Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

■J^J   Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


Wednesday,  14  December  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  15  December — 8-10:05 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  December — 2-4:05 
Saturday,  17  December — 8-10:05 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4 

Tchaikovsky  Manfred  Symphony 


Wednesday,  4  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  5  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  6  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  7  January — 8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Weber  Overture  to  Oberon 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  18 

in  B-flat,  K.456 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 

Mussorgsky/  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Gorchakov 


Thursday,  12  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  13  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  January  — 8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Franck  Psyche,  Symphonic  poem 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Respighi  Brazilian  Impressions 

Ravel  La  Valse 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL 
LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  PLAYING..." 


—THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


2  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  AT  3  PM 

Gilbert  Kalish 

PIANIST 


SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15, 1984 

SMETANA  Trio  in  G  minor  for  piano, 

violin,  and  cello,  Op.  15 
MOZART  Quintet  in  A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  18, 1984 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 

DVORAK  String  Sextet  in  A,  Op.  48 


REMAINING  SINGLE  TICKETS  GO  ON  SALE  AT 

THE  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE  3  WEEKS  PRIOR 

TO  EACH  PERFORMANCE 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 


Horn 


& 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 
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Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street 
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Cvery ^day  for  three  decades, 

t>me  fair,  foul,  or  worse, 

arbor  Master  Tait  logged  them 

i  and  logged  them  out. 

pw,  every  captain       ;;  k.V^ 

punts  on  safe  berth  in 

botland's  Eyemouth 

arbor.  And  finds  it  The  good  J 

things  in  life 
stay  that  way. 
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j      never  varies. 
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W  .    ^  The  Dewar  Highlander 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYM  PHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  10  December  at  6 
Tuesday,  13  December  at  6 

SHEILA  FIEKOWSKY,  violin 
PETER  HADCOCK,  clarinet 
DAVID  DEVEAU,  piano 


^^ 


BARTOK 


Rhapsody  No.  1  for  violin  and  piano 

Prima  parte:  Lassii 
Seconda  parte:  Friss 

Ms.  FIEKOWSKY  and  Mr.  DEVEAU 


IVES 


Largo  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Ms.  FIEKOWSKY,  Mr.  HADCOCK,  and  Mr.  DEVEAU 


BARTOK 


Contrasts,  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 

Verbunkos  (Recruiting  Dance):  Moderato, 

ben  ritmato 
Pineh'6  (Relaxation):  Lento 
Sebes  (Fast  Dance):  Allegro  vivace 

Ms.  FIEKOWSKY,  Mr.  HADCOCK,  and  Mr.  DEVEAU 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  8 


Bela  Bartok 

Rhapsody  No.  1  for  violin  and  piano 


This  work  exists  in  a  total  of  twelve  concert  possibilities — three  different  scorings  (violin 
and  piano,  violin  and  orchestra,  cello  and  piano),  any  of  which  can  be  used  with  four 
different  versions  (first  movement  alone,  second  movement  alone,  or  both  movements  with 
one  of  two  alternate  endings  for  the  first).  Clearly  Bartok  assumed  that  it  would  have  a 
popularitv  that  justified  all  the  attention  he  paid  to  it,  and  in  that  he  was  not  wrong. 

He  liked  to  alternate  the  composition  of  a  large  and  experimental  work  with  arrange- 
ments of  folk  songs  in  a  more  accessible  style;  these  folk  songs  he  himself  had  collected  in 
earlier  years  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  significant  researchers  in  the  field  of  central 
European  folk  song,  and  they  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  vitally  important  to  his 
musical  outlook.  He  composed  the  two  rhapsodies  for  violin  and  piano  in  1928,  between 
the  Third  and  Fourth  string  quartets.  The  First  Rhapsody  was  dedicated  to  violinist  Joseph 
Szigeti.  It  consists  of  two  movements,  both  based  on  folk  dance  tunes,  most  of  them 
derived  from  Bartok's  research  in  Rumania.  (Bartok  collected  these  tunes  in  the  years 
1912-14  and  completed  his  masterful  study  Rumanian  Folk  Music  in  1939-40;  the  book 
was  not,  however,  published  until  1967,  twenty-two  years  after  his  death.)  The  pairing  of  a 
slow  movement  {lassii)  with  a  fast  (friss)  follows  a  pattern  frequently  encountered  in 
central  European — and  especially  Hungarian — music.  The  Lassii  is  based  on  two  melo- 
dies, the  first  from  Rumanian  Folk  Music,  the  second  a  Hungarian  tune.  The  Friss  has 
four  melodies,  all  Rumanian,  as  its  basis.  Throughout  Bartok  keeps  the  folk  tunes  quite 
precisely  as  he  had  noted  them  down  in  his  transcriptions  from  his  field  recordings,  but  he 
adds  ornamentation  and  other  performance  effects  to  suggest  the  character  of  the  original 
dances. 


— Steven  Ledbetter 


Charles  Ives 

Largo  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 


Sometime  during  his  college  years  at  Yale  (1894-98)  Ives  began  the  composition  of  a 
violin  sonata  which  he  finished  in  New  York  in  1901.  Years  later  he  wrote  in  his  auto- 
biographical Memos:  "The  second  movement  I  have  kept .  .  .  The  others  I  didn't  think 
were  much  good  and  didn't  keep  them."  (After  throwing  out  the  bulk  of  this  first  sonata 
for  violin  and  piano,  he  composed  several  other  works  for  the  same  medium;  in  order  to 
avoid  confusion,  this  early  work,  later  rejected,  is  now  known  as  the  "Pre-First  Sonata.") 
Actually  he  didn't  "keep"  the  second  movement  so  much  as  use  it  for  the  basis  of  a  new 
piece  for  three  instruments,  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano.  The  resulting  work,  despite  its  title 
of  Largo,  actually  moves  through  several  tempos  and  combines  different  musics,  in  Ives's 
typical  fashion,  though  generally  retaining  a  songlike  quality  throughout.  At  first  the  piano 
presents  an  "oom-pah"  kind  of  accompaniment  (with  occasional  irregularities)  under  a 
lyric  violin  line.  When  the  clarinet  enters,  the  violin  drops  out,  and  the  tempo  picks  up  to 
Andante,  as  the  character  becomes  more  assertive.  All  three  instruments  take  part  in  the 
faster  part  of  the  movement,  Quasi  Allegretto.  Then  the  process  reverses,  and  the  piece 
ends  as  it  had  begun. 


S.L. 


Bela  Bartok 

Contrasts,  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 


With  one  exception,  all  of  Bartok's  chamber  music  is  for  stringed  instruments,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  piano.  Only  once  did  he  turn  to  a  wind  instrument,  and  that  was 
occasioned  by  a  commission  from  Benny  Goodman  and  Joseph  Szigeti,  to  whom  Contrasts 
is  dedicated.  Bartok  completed  the  work  in  Budapest  on  24  September  1938  after  having 
heard  some  records  of  the  Benny  Goodman  band  that  Szigeti  sent  him.  Far  from  trying  to 
blend  the  three  very  different  types  of  instruments  into  a  single  complex  sonority,  Bartok 
exploits  the  differences  in  sound  production  as  much  as  possible  (as  the  very  title  of  the 
work  suggests).  He  had  long  since  become  a  past  master  of  violin  effects — multiple  stops, 
bowed  and  pizzicato  notes  played  simultaneously,  glissandi,  and  so  on;  now  he  investigates 
the  possibilities  of  the  clarinet  as  well,  while  keeping  the  piano  part  (conceived  for  himself) 
modestly  in  the  background. 

The  original  plan,  according  to  Goodman's  wish,  was  to  have  a  two-movement  work 
that  would  fit  on  a  single  twelve-inch  78-rpm  record,  but  Bartok  found  that  he  needed 
greater  scope  for  the  working  out  of  his  material,  and  the  planned  two  movements  became 
three  with  the  addition  of  the  slow  middle  movement.  The  music  is  strongly  nationalistic, 
possibly  Bartok's  musical  response  to  the  unchecked  advance  of  Nazism.  The  Verbunkos, 
or  recruiting  dance,  was  a  musical  genre  employed  to  encourage  enlistments  in  the 
Hungarian  army  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries;  thereafter  it 
remained  as  a  characteristically  Hungarian  musical  genre  featuring  sharply  dotted 
rhythms  in  a  slow  march  tempo  with  ornamental  turns,  runs,  and  arpeggios  decorating  the 
melodic  lines.  In  its  fully  developed  historical  form,  the  Verbunkos  began  with  a  slow 
section  {lassu)  followed  by  or  alternating  with  a  wild  fast  one  (friss),  and,  indeed,  the 
original  two-movement  plan  of  Contrasts  was  designed  to  reflect  this  format. 

The  Verbunkos  ends  with  a  clarinet  cadenza  that  leads  on  to  the  languid  slow  move- 
ment, in  which  piano  and  clarinet  begin  by  mirroring  one  another,  while  the  piano 
contributes  soft  percussive  tremolos  inspired  by  Balinese  gamelan  music.  The  fast  dance, 
Sebes,  begins  with  a  short  passage  on  a  scordatura  violin  (with  the  E-string  tuned  to  E-flat 
and  the  G-string  to  G-sharp),  following  which  the  violinist  is  directed  to  return  to  a  second, 
normally  tuned  instrument.  This  is  the  only  example  of  scordatura  in  Bartok's  entire 
output.  The  outer  sections  of  the  dance  are  in  a  lively  2/4  meter,  but  the  extended  middle 
section  uses  what  is  often  called  "Bulgarian  rhythm,"  which  Bartok  learned  in  his  folk 
music  studies:  (8  +  5)/8,  or  more  properly  (3  +  2  +  3  +  2  +  3)/8.  When  the  original 
2/4  returns,  the  dance  gets  wilder  and  wilder  (with  just  a  few  momentarily  tranquil 
passages  and  a  cadenza  for  the  violin)  before  reaching  its  brilliant  conclusion. 

— S.L. 


Sheila  Fiekowsky 


Peter  Hadcock 


Born  in  Detroit,  Sheila  Fiekowsky  began  violin 
lessons  at  nine  with  Emily  Austin  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony;  at  sixteen  she  was  a  soloist 
with  that  orchestra,  as  well  as  a  winner  of  the 
Biennial  Award  given  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs.  Ms.  Fiekowsky  also  stud- 
ied with  Ivan  Galamian  at  the  Curtis  Institute 
and  with  BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silver- 
stein  at  Yale  University,  where  she  earned  her 
master's  degree  in  1975,  the  same  year  she 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Since 
1977,  Ms.  Fiekowsky  has  been  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Boston  University  Tangle  wood  Institute. 
Ms.  Fiekowsky  has  participated  in  chamber 
music  at  the  Norfolk  and  Marlboro  music  fes- 
tivals. As  first  violinist  with  the  Cambridge 
String  Quartet,  she  took  part  in  the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Festival  both  performing  and  teaching 
chamber  music.  She  is  concertmaster  and  a 
frequent  soloist  with  the  Newton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  her  appearances  in  recital  and 
as  soloist  have  included  the  Brockton  and 
North  Shore  symphonies,  the  Berkshire 
Museum,  Mechanics  Hall,  St.  Paul's  School, 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  Brandeis 
and  Boston  universities,  and  Chamber  Prelude 
performances  in  Symphony  Hall. 


Born  in  Michigan  in  1940,  Peter  Hadcock 
holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  music  and  a  Per- 
former's Certificate  from  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  where  his  principal  teacher  was 
Stanley  Hasty.  During  his  senior  year  at  EasJ 
man,  Mr.  Hadcock  played  bass  clarinet  and  J 
E-flat  clarinet  in  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  ] 
moving  to  first  clarinet  after  two  years.  He  ] 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1965  as  assistant  first  clarinet.  Mr.  Hadcock 
has  played  solo  and  chamber  music  recitals 
throughout  the  northeast  and  has  presented 
master  classes  in  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  He  has  taught  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
and  at  the  Hartt  School  of  Music  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  he  is  currently  on  the  faculties  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  at  Tanglewood.  In  the  spring  of 
1982  he  was  a  visiting  professor  of  clarinet  at 
Eastman.  He  has  edited  music  for  Interna- 
tional Music  Publishers,  has  had  articles  pub- 
lished in  several  magazines,  and  has  compiled 
a  book  of  excerpts  for  the  E-flat  clarinet. 
Mr.  Hadcock  has  recorded  for  Northeast 
Records,  and  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players. 


David  Deveau 


A  first-prize  winner  in  such  competitions  as  the 
Houston  Symphony  Young  Artist's  Competi- 
tion, the  Concert  Artist  Guild  Competition,  the 
National  Arts  Club  Piano  Competition,  and  the 
Juilliard  Piano  Competition,  pianist  David 
Deveau  was  chosen  from  more  than  200 
young  artists  in  the  1981  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  Auditions  to  receive  a  Solo  Recit- 
alist  Grant,  which  sponsored  his  critically 
acclaimed  New  York  debut  at  Alice  Tully  Hall 
in  September  1982.  Mr.  Deveau  made  his 
Boston  debut  in  1974  when  he  was  twenty, 
substituting  at  short  notice  for  an  indisposed, 
well-known  pianist.  Since  then,  he  has 
appeared  with  many  orchestras  on  more  than 
75  occasions.  Recent  engagements  have 
included  the  Houston  and  St.  Louis  sympho- 
nies, the  Boston  Pops,  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  the  Pro  Arte  Chamber  Orchestra,  the 


Juilliard  Orchestra,  and  the  New  England  Coe 
servatory  Orchestra.  In  Europe  he  has 
appeared  with  L'Orchestre  du  Capitole  de 
Toulouse  and  at  the  Ravel  Academy  in  St. 
Jean-de-Luz,  France.  Mr.  Deveau  tours  the 
nation  annually  in  recital  and  has  appeared 
recently  in  New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 
Boston,  and  Minneapolis,  as  well  as  at  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  featured  on 
CBS-TV  during  the  1976  "60  Minutes"  docu 
mentary  on  international  piano  competitions. 
Mr.  Deveau  studied  with  Russell  Sherman  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  and  with 
Beveridge  Webster  at  the  Juilliard  School.  He 
is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Preparatory  School,  and  in 
August  1983  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
New  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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BSOSalutesBustoess 


Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 
to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers&  Lybrand  (574-5000);  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 
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Epsilon  Data 
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Far  re  1 1,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby&  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill&  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank  *i 

Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 
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BSO  and  Pops  on  Record 


With  the  holidays  fast  approaching,  now's  the  time  to  consider  gifts  chosen  from  the  many 
Boston  Symphony  and  Pops  recordings  available  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  or 
your  local  record  store. 

The  Ozawa-led  Boston  Symphony  cycle  of  Beethoven  piano  concertos  with  soloist 
Rudolf  Serkin  continues  with  Telarc's  release  of  the  Third  Concerto  and  the  Choral 
Fantasy  in  both  compact  disc  and  standard  LP  format.  Already  available  on  LP  are 
Serkin's  performances  with  the  orchestra  of  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  and  the  Emperor 
Concerto,  No. 5.  The  Emperor  Concerto  and  Mr.  Ozawa's  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony  have  also  just  been  issued  by  Telarc  on  compact  disc. 

The  latest  Philips  release  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops  has  just  reached  the 
stores.  It's  called  "Pops  Out  of  This  World"  and  includes  music  from  Williams's  film 
scores  for  Return  of  the  Jedi  and  E.T.,  as  well  as  the  themes  from  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey  (the  opening  of  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra),  Star  Trek,  Alien, 
Battlestar  Galactica,  and  Twilight  Zone. 

The  latest  disc  by  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Symphony  includes  Debussy's  La  Mer 
and  Nocturnes,  on  Philips.  Other  recent  Philips  releases  include  Mr.  Ozawa's  perform- 
ances of  the  Strauss  tone  poems  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben,  and 
several  best-selling  Pops  records  under  the  baton  of  Mr.  Williams:  "Aisle  Seat"  (film 
music  from  E.T.,  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark,  Chariots  of  Fire,  and  others),  "Pops  Around 
the  World"  (digitally-recorded  overtures  by  Kabalevsky,  Glinka,  von  Suppe,  Rossini, 
Bernstein,  Williams,  and  Auber),  and  the  seasonal  favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry 
Christmas,"  featuring  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus. 


You  Can  Still  Join  Us  On  Friday 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday- 
afternoon  series.  You  can  now  purchase  a  Friday  subscription  with  as  few  as  five  or  six 
concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  with  such  leading  soloists  as  pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and 
soprano  Hildegard  Behrens,  and  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz,  these  new 
options  are  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  enjoyed  your  Fall  series  or  wish  to  join  us  now,  two  series  are  still  available 
beginning  in  January:  Friday  Spring  "5"  or  Friday  Spring  "6."  For  program  information 
and  seating  availability,  please  call  the  Symphony  Hall  Subscription  Office  at  (617) 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Holiday  Gifts  Galore  at  the  BSO  Gift  Shop 


The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  is  offering  an  attractive  array  of  musical-motif  items  as 
well  as  specialties  bearing  the  BSO  colophon  which  should  solve  many  a  holiday  gift- 
giver's  problems.  Available  at  two  locations  in  Symphony  Hall  as  of  7  November,  the 
shop's  line  ranges  from  cocktail  napkins  ($2)  to  14-karat  gold  jewelry  ($10  to  $65).  There 
are  bibs  for  baby  and  ties  for  dad,  as  well  as  the  latest  BSO  and  Boston  Pops  recordings, 
including  the  latest  Pops  release,  "Pops  Out  of  This  World,"  and  the  all-time  Christmas 
favorite,  "We  Wish  You  a  Merry  Christmas." 

Other  gift  items  include  the  children's  book,  "Alligators  and  Music";  a  BSO-logo  apron, 
Symphony  Hall  note  cards,  playing  cards,  laundry  bag,  1984  date  book,  and  bulletin 
board.  Also  available  is  the  new  "Symphony  Tin,"  made  exclusively  for  the  BSO  in 
England  and  containing  36  Symphony  Mints.  In  addition,  the  shop  stocks  wrapping  paper, 
bookmarks,  opera  scarves,  "The  Boston  Symphony  Cookbook,"  and  "The  Orchestra 
Book,"  the  BSO's  newly  published  volume  of  orchestra-member  profiles. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop  has  two  locations,  on  the  first  floor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  and  on  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the  Hall 
near  the  Cohen  Annex.  The  shop  is  manned  by  volunteers  from  the  BSO  Council,  and  all 
proceeds  benefit  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Special  note:  The  ladies'  opera  scarf  and  the  Symphony  Hall  note  cards  are  available 
in  quantity  for  corporate  gift-giving  at  discount  prices.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Mrs.  Ray  Goldberg  at  734-6426. 


Symphony  Tin  Now  Available  with  No  Calories! 


The  Junior  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  a  dieter's  delight  for  the  holiday  season.  Their 
newest  item,  the  Symphony  Tin,  will  be  available  for  sale  at  the  Junior  Council  table 
empty  as  well  as  full.  This  colorful,  decorative  box — a  perfect  replica  of  Symphony  Hall 
made  exclusively  in  England  for  the  BSO — is  ordinarily  sold  with  36  Symphony  Mints 
inside  for  $18.  But  during  the  holiday  season,  it  will  be  available  without  the  Mints  for 
$6.50.  Either  way,  the  Symphony  Tin  makes  an  outstanding  personal  or  corporate 
holiday  gift. 

Sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint,  Bark,  and  Tin  is  a  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  the  project  is  now  in  its  fourth  season.  The  Symphony 
Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweek  chocolate  laced  with  creme  de  menthe. 
The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole  toasted 
almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individually  wrapped  in  gold 
foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  filled  Symphony  Tin, 
36  pieces  at  $18.00.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of 
the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  table  in  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator,  and  that  larger  items  are  available  at  the 
BSO  Gift  Shop,  open  during  November  and  December.  They  are  also  available  by  mail- 
order (forms  can  be  found  at  the  table),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets  of 
Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


"The  Orchestra  Book" 


"The  Orchestra  Book" — the  brand-new  1983  edition  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's "Know  Your  Orchestra"  book— is  now  available  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Gift  Shop 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  book  includes  biographies  and  pictures  of  Music  Director  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Boston  Pops  Conductor  John  Williams, 
and  every  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  an  interesting  preface 
on  the  history  of  the  orchestra  and  an  orchestra  seating  plan.  "The  Orchestra  Book"  is  a 
project  of  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


'Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 


Harry  Ellis  Dickson  is  the  featured  speaker  at  this  week's  "Behind  the  Scenes"  luncheon 
on  Friday,  16  December  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall.  This  event  is  the  second 
of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when  the  doors  open  at  11:45  a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch 
and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited  number  of  single  tickets  are  available  at  $14.50; 
please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348  for  reservations  or  further  information. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  will  be 
aired  as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO 
concerts  broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  violinist  Joel  Smirnoff  on 
16  and  17  December,  and  BSO  bass  player  James  Orleans  on  6  and  7  January. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  the  Paris  Opera,  Salz- 
burg, London's  Covent  Garden,  and  La  Scala 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  won  an  Emmy  for  the 
BSO's  "Evening  at  Symphony"  television 
series.  His  award -winning  recordings  include 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  and  the  Berg  and  Stravinsky 


violin  concertos  with  Itzhak  Perlman.  Other 
recordings  with  the  orchestra  include,  for 
Philips,  Richard  Strauss's  Also  sprach 
Zarathustra  and  Ein  Heldenleben, 
Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  printemps,  Hoist's 
Vie  Planets,  and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8, 
the  Symphony  of  a  Thousand;  for  CBS,  a 
Ravel  collaboration  with  mezzo-soprano  Fre- 
derica  von  Stade  and  the  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern;  and,  for  Telarc, 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  violin  soloist 
Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of  Beethoven — 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont  Overture, 
and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  piano  concertos.  The  most  recent  disc  in 
Mr.  Serkin's  Beethoven  concerto  cycle  with 
the  orchestra  has  just  been  issued  in  compact 
disc  format  and  will  soon  be  available  on  stand- 
ard LP;  it  includes  the  Third  Piano  Concerto 
and  the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has 
recorded  Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej 
Panufnik's  Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial,  for  Hyperion  records.  He 
and  the  orchestra  have  also  recently  recorded 
Stravinsky's  Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak 
Perlman,  the  violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and 
Robert  Starer  for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa 
holds  honorary  Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
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First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 
Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson' s  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
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1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a,, 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 


1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882    , 
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The  new  Continental  Mark  VII 
More  than  a  luxury  car, 
a  premium  automobile. 


4w. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION 


Set  /f  togeib§r-buckte  up. 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  15  December  at  8 
Friday,  16  December  at  2 
Saturday,  17  December  at  8 

MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS  conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  60 

Adagio — Allegro  vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro  vivace 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Manfred,  Opus  58,  Symphony  in  four  scenes 
after  the  dramatic  poem  by  Byron 
Lento  lugubre — Moderato  con  moto — Andante 
Vivace  con  spirito 
Andante  con  moto 

Allegro  con  fuoco — Andante  con  duolo — 
Tempo  primo — Largo 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:05  and  Friday's  about  4:05. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Business  a  Little  Brisk  Lately? 


Sometimes  the  work  we  do  allows 
very  little  time  for  personal  business. 


Like  planning  for  your  retirement? 

As  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
gives  you  great  music,  it  can  also 
deliver  some  savvy  ideas  about 
personal  financial  planning. 

There  is  a  gift  which  can 

*keep  unearned  income  out  of  your 
current  tax  bracket 

*pay  substantial  income  when  you 
want  it 

*provide  an  immediate  charitable 
deduction 

*realize  capital  growth  without  tax 
liability 

*relieve  you  of  investment 
management  concerns  forever 

This  gift  can  do  all  that  and  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


§    Now  that's  savvy. 


For  more  information  about  gifts  providing  a  life  income,  please  call  or  write. 

fane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)-266-1492  xl31 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Opus  60 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  was  baptized  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  on  17  December  1770 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  26  March  1827. 
He  composed  his  Fourth  Symphony  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1806, 
leading  the  first  performance,  a  private 
one,  at  the  Vienna  town  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  early  March  1807  and 
conducting  the  first  public  performance 
at  the  Vienna  Burgtheater  on  13  April 
1808.  Theodor  Eisfeld  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  gave  the  first  American 
performance  at  the  Apollo  Rooms  in 
New  York  on  24  November  1849.  Georg 
Henschel  led  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
performances  during  the  orchestra's 
inaugural  season,  on  2  and  3  December 
1881.  It  has  also  been  conducted  at  BSO  concerts  by  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Ernest 
Ansermet,  Charles  Munch,  Eugene  Ormandy,  Erich  Leinsdorf  William  Steinberg, 
Seiji  Ozawa,  and  Okko  Kamu.  Andrew  Davis  led  the  most  recent  subscription  per- 
formances in  November  1978,  and  Kurt  Masur  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood 
performance  in  July  1982.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  George  Grove  wrote  that  "The  Fourth  Symphony 
has  been,  like  the  Eighth,  more  or  less  under  a  cloud.  Of  its  history  less  is,  perhaps,  known 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  nine  ...  At  any  rate,  the  B  flat  Symphony  is  a  complete 
contrast  to  both  its  predecessor  and  successor,  and  is  as  gay  and  spontaneous  as  they  are 
serious  and  lofty.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  reason  for  the  fact  that  No.  4  has  never  yet 
had  justice  done  it  by  the  public."  Nowadays  the  Fourth  has  moved  closer  to  achieving  its 
rightful  place  in  the  concert  hall,  but  it  is  still  generally  accurate  to  say  that  Beethoven's 
even-numbered  symphonies,  except  for  the  perennially  popular  Pastoral,  No.  6,  suggest 
less  of  what  the  public  takes  Beethoven  to  be  about  than  do  the  Eroica,  the  Fifth,  the 
Seventh,  and  the  Ninth.  In  fact,  the  boisterous  Second  and  the  witty,  rollicking  Eighth 
continue  to  be  heard  much  less  frequently  than  they  deserve. 

The  works  Beethoven  completed  in  the  last  half  of  1806 — the  Fourth  Symphony,  the 
Violin  Concerto,  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  among  them — were  finished  rather 
rapidly  by  the  composer  following  his  extended  struggle  with  the  original  version  of 
Fidelio,  which  had  occupied  him  from  the  end  of  1804  until  April  1806.  The  most 
important  orchestral  work  Beethoven  had  produced  before  this  time  was  the  Eroica,  in 
which  he  had  overwhelmed  his  audiences  with  a  forceful  new  musical  language  reflecting 
both  his  own  inner  struggles  in  the  face  of  impending  deafness  and  his  awareness  of  the 
political  atmosphere  surrounding  him.  The  next  big  orchestral  work  to  embody  this 
"heroic"  style — with  a  striking  overlay  of  defiance  as  well — would  be  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony, which  had  begun  to  germinate  in  1804,  was  worked  out  mainly  in  1807,  and  was 
completed  in  1808.  But  in  the  meantime,  a  more  relaxed  sort  of  expression  began  to 
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emerge,  emphasizing  a  heightened  sense  of  repose,  a  broadly  lyric  element,  and  a  more 
spacious  approach  to  musical  architecture.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Violin  Concerto, 
and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto  share  these  characteristics  to  varying  degrees,  but  it  is 
important  to  realize  that  these  works,  though  completed  around  the  same  time,  do  not 
represent  a  unilateral  change  of  direction  in  Beethoven's  approach  to  music,  but,  rather, 
the  emergence  of  a  particular  element  which  appeared  strikingly  at  this  time.  Sketches  for 
the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  fact  occur  side  by  side,  and  that  the  two 
aspects — lyric  and  aggressive — of  Beethoven's  musical  expression  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rable is  evident  also  in  the  fact  that  ideas  for  both  the  Fifth  and  the  Pastoral  symphonies 
appear  in  the  Eroica  sketchbook  of  1803-04.  These  two  symphonies — the  one  strongly 
assertive,  the  other  more  gentle  and  subdued — were  not  completed  until  1808,  two  years 
after  the  Violin  Concerto.  And  it  appears  that  Beethoven  actually  interrupted  work  on  his 
Fifth  Symphony  so  that  he  could  compose  the  Fourth  in  response  to  a  commission  from 
the  Silesian  Count  Franz  von  Oppersdorff,  whom  he  had  met  through  Prince  Carl  von 
Lichnowsky,  one  of  his  most  important  patrons  during  the  early  years  in  Vienna  and  the 
joint  dedicatee,  together  with  Count  Razumovsky,  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  symphonies. 

So  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  partakes  successfully  and  wonderfully  of  both  these 
worlds,  combining  a  relaxed  and  lyrical  element  with  a  mood  of  exuberantly  aggressive 
high  spirits.  The  key  is  B-flat,  which  suggests — insofar  as  we  can  describe  the  effects  of 
different  musical  keys — a  realm  of  spaciousness,  relaxation,  and  warmth,  in  contrast,  for 
example,  to  the  "heroic"  E-flat  of  the  Third  Symphony  and  the  Emperor  Concerto,  the 
"defiant"  C  minor  of  the  Fifth,  and  the  "heaven-storming"  D  minor  of  the  Ninth. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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Beethoven  actually  begins  the  first  movement  with  an  Adagio  introduction  in  a 
mysteriously  pianissimo  B-flat  minor,  and  the  mystery  is  heightened  as  the  music  moves 
toward  B-natural,  via  the  enharmonic  interpretation  of  G-flat  to  F-sharp,  until  trumpets 
and  drums  force  the  music  back  to  B-flat,  and  to  the  major  mode,  of  the  Allegro  vivace. 
(This  same  gambit  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  as  the  music  of  the  Allegro  moves 
from  the  development  into  the  recapitulation,  at  which  point,  once  again,  the  timpani  will 
play  a  crucial  role  in  telling  us  where  we  belong — this  time  with  an  extended  drumroll 
growing  through  twenty-two  measures  from  a  pianissimo  rumble  to  a  further  nine  meas- 
ures of  thwacking  fortissimo.)  Once  the  Allegro  is  underway,  all  is  energy  and  motion,  with 
even  the  more  seemingly  relaxed  utterances  of  the  woodwinds  in  service  to  the  prevailing 
level  of  activity.  One  more  word  about  the  first  movement:  one  wants  the  exposition- 
repeat  here,  not  just  for  the  wonderful  jolt  of  the  first  ending's  throwing  us  back  to  the 
tonic  virtually  without  notice,  but  also  for  the  links  it  provides  to  the  end  of  the 
introduction  and  the  beginning  of  the  coda. 

The  E-flat  major  Adagio  sets  a  cantabile  theme  against  a  constantly  pulsating 
accompaniment,  all  moving  at  a  relaxed  pace  which  allows  for  increasingly  elaborate 
figuration  in  both  melody  and  accompaniment  as  the  movement  proceeds.  The  second 
theme  is  a  melancholy  and  wistful  song  for  solo  clarinet,  all  the  more  effective  when  it 
reappears  following  a  fortissimo  outburst  from  full  orchestra.  The  scherzo,  another  study 
in  motion,  is  all  ups  and  downs.  The  first  part  of  the  scherzo  has  a  written-out  repeat,  the 
second  none  at  all — but  Beethoven  is  being  economical  here,  since  he  plans  to  repeat  the 
Trio  in  its  entirety  following  the  da  capo  statement  of  the  scherzo  (a  procedure  he  will 
follow  again  in  the  third  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony).  A  third  statement  of  the 
scherzo  is  cut  short  by  an  emphatic  rejoinder  from  the  horns. 

The  whirlwind  finale  (marked  "Allegro  ma  non  troppo,"  "Allegro,  but  not  too  .  .  ." 
— the  speed  is  built  into  the  note  values,  and  the  proceedings  shouldn't  be  rushed  by  an 
overzealous  conductor)  is  yet  another  exercise  in  energy,  movement,  and  dynamic 
contrasts.  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  didn't  much  like  this  symphony  when  he  was  young 
and  it  was  new,  imagined  the  double  bass  complaining:  "I  have  just  come  from  the 
rehearsal  of  a  Symphony  by  one  of  our  newest  composers;  and  though,  as  you  know,  I 
have  a  tolerably  strong  constitution,  I  could  only  just  hold  out,  and  five  minutes  more 
would  have  shattered  my  frame  and  burst  the  sinews  of  my  life.  I  have  been  made  to  caper 
about  like  a  wild  goat,  and  to  turn  myself  into  a  mere  fiddle  to  execute  the  no-ideas  of  Mr. 
Composer."  Beethoven's  approach  in  this  movement  is  wonderfully  tongue-in-cheek  and 
"no-holds-barred":  the  solo  bassoon,  leading  us  into  the  recapitulation,  is  asked  to  play 
"dolce"  when  he's  probably  thankful  just  to  get  the  notes  in,  and  only  at  the  very  end  is 
there  a  brief  moment  of  rest  to  prepare  the  headlong  rush  to  the  final  cadence. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 


tfoir 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky 

Manfred,  Opus  58,  Symphony  in  four  scenes 
after  the  dramatic  poem  by  Byron 
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Pyotr  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  was  born  in 
Kamsko-Votkinsk,  Vyatka  province, 
Russia,  on  7  May  1840  and  died  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  6  November  1893.  He 
began  Manfred  in  April  1885  and  com- 
pleted it  on  4  October  that  year.  The 
work  was  first  performed  in  Moscow  at 
a  concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society 
on  23  March  1886  under  the  direction 
of  Max  Erdmannsd'drfer.  The  first  Amer- 
ican performance  was  given  by  Theo- 
dore Thomas  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society  on  3  December  1886  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  in  New  York. 
Wilhelm  Gericke  led  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performance  in 
April  1901.  Since  then  it  has  been  per- 
formed here  under  the  direction  of  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Eugene  Goossens, 
William  Steinberg,  who  conducted  the  most  recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  in 
1967,  and  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  who  conducted  the  most  recent  subscription  perform- 
ances in  April  1980.  The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo), 
two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  bass 
drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam,  tubular  chime,  two  harps,  organ,  and  strings. 

The  unconventional  social  attitudes  and  literary  themes  of  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron, 
attracted  many  Romantic  composers  to  pillage  his  plays  and  poems  for  musical  ideas. 
Among  the  principal  works  inspired  by  Byron,  we  find  Berlioz's  Corsaire  Overture  and  his 
symphony  Harold  in  Italy,  Donizetti's  operas  Parisina  and  Marino  Faliero,  and  Verdi's 
//  corsaro  and  /  due  Foscari.  Byron's  play,  Manfred,  which  he  designed  more  for  reading 
as  a  "mental  drama"  than  for  production,  attracted  composers  famous  and  unknown  to 
produce  works  in  a  variety  of  genres.  Sir  Henry  Bishop  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  wrote 
incidental  music,  as  did  Robert  Schumann,  who  thus  produced  one  of  the  two  greatest 
Manfred  compositions.  We  have  overtures  by  Adam  Carse  and  W.H.  Glover,  an  opera  by 
Enrico  Petrella,  dramatic  symphonies  (with  chorus  and  soloists)  by  Luis  Freitas-Branco 
and  Louis  Lacombe,  and  piano  music  by  Anatoly  Bogatirev  and  Vitezslav  Novak.  An 
amateur  composer  named  Friedrich  Nietzsche  was  interested  in  Byron's  striving  main 
character,  who  discovers  that  his  will  to  power  is  utterly  ineffectual,  and  produced  a 
"Manfred-Meditation"  for  piano.  And  there  is  one  purely  orchestral  symphony  on  the 
subject — by  Tchaikovsky. 

These  musicians  were  attracted  by  the  implications  of  the  poet's  epigraph,  drawn  from 
Hamlet  ("There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  Than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy"),  which  matched  the  Romantic  visionary's  drive  to  exceed  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  the  here  and  now,  the  conventional,  and  the  socially  acceptable.  The  will  to 
power  and  immortality,  striving  to  create  a  sense  of  one's  own  identity  separate  from  the 
natural  universe,  led  Manfred  in  the  end  to  desire  only  oblivion — nothing  on  earth,  no 
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beauty,  no  simplicity,  no  natural  force  could  engender  any  delight.  This  theme  of  alien- 
ation was  frequently  employed  by  Romantic  artists;  it  is  the  obverse  side  of  the  coin  to  an 
equally  frequent  subject — the  near  pantheism  that  finds  man  easily  at  union  with  nature, 
seeking  therein  his  best  qualities  and  approaching  the  divine.  Manfred  was  quickly 
translated  into  all  of  the  major  literary  languages  and  many  of  the  minor  ones.  Goethe 
admired  it  greatly;  the  feeling  must  have  been  mutual  (Manfred's  resemblance  to  the 
character  of  Faust  as  portrayed  by  Goethe  has  certainly  not  gone  unnoticed).  Although 
Manfred  was  designed  by  Byron  as  a  closet  drama,  to  be  read  as  poetry  rather  than 
produced  on  the  stage,  theatrical  performances  nonetheless  took  place  through  the 
century.  And  the  poem  attracted  the  attention  of  Robert  Schumann,  who  composed  a 
richly  colorful  score  of  incidental  music  for  it,  music  of  which  Tchaikovsky  wrote  he  was 
"extremely  fond." 

The  quality  of  Schumann's  incidental  music  might  have  signaled  the  end  of  Manfred  as 
a  source  for  musical  composition  had  it  not  been  for  the  persistence  of  Mily  Balakirev,  one 
of  the  less  well-known  composers  of  the  Russian  "Kuchka,"  or  "Mighty  Handful." 
Though  Balakirev  himself  was  not  much  interested  in  composing  Manfred,  he  was 
determined  that  someone  should  do  it;  it  took  him  nearly  twenty  years  to  get  it  done. 
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Since  discussion  of  possible  musical  settings  starts  from  the  poem  itself,  it  might  be  best 
to  summarize  what  happens  in  the  three  acts  of  Byron's  "poetic  drama."  The  opening 
strongly  recalls  the  beginning  of  Faust:  the  protagonist  is  discovered  alone  at  night, 
mourning  the  futility  of  his  knowledge. 

Philosophy  and  science  and  the  springs 

Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

I  have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 

A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not:  I  have  done  men  good, 

And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail'd  not:  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  avail'd  not:  Good,  or  evil,  life, 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.  I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 

Or  lurking  love  to  something  on  the  earth. 

Like  Faust,  he  yearns  to  penetrate  beyond  the  confines  of  his  mortality;  but  unlike 
Goethe's  character,  he  does  not  seek  that  one  moment  so  splendid  and  so  fulfilled  that  he 
might  wish  to  experience  it  again;  rather,  he  seeks  complete  and  total  oblivion.  He  calls 
forth  seven  spirits — of  air,  mountain,  ocean,  earth,  wind,  night,  and  his  star — but  they 
are  unable  to  provide  what  he  most  desires.  They  press  him  to  think  of  one  way,  at  least, 
in  which  they  might  serve  him.  At  his  request  that  any  one  of  them  appear  in  their 
"accustom'd  forms,"  the  spirit  of  the  star  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  female 
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figure,  and  Manfred  falls  senseless  crying,  "My  heart  is  crush'd!"  A  voice,  heard  in  the 
incantation  that  follows,  promises  to  be  ever  near,  but  never  visible,  sought  but  never 
found.  As  punishment  for  his  "soul's  hypocrisy,"  Manfred  is  condemned  to  find  his 
"proper  Hell"  within  himself. 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear; 

Lo!  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd. — now  whither? 

Thus  is  created  the  tormented,  mysterious  figure  that  haunts  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 

Manfred  awakens  on  the  mountain  of  the  Jungfrau,  where  he  encounters  a  chamois 
hunter.  He  has  already  discovered  that  the  breathtaking  beauty  of  the  Alps  lacks  all 
significance  for  him,  nothing  there  delights  him.  He  is  about  to  spring  into  the  chasm  when 
the  chamois  hunter,  whom  he  had  not  yet  noticed,  grabs  him  and  leads  him  down  to  safer 
ground. 
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The  second  act  opens  in  the  cottage  of  the  chamois  hunter  in  the  Bernese  Alps.  He 
urges  Manfred  to  remain  until  he  has  fully  regained  his  apparently  wandering  wits. 
Manfred  insists  that  he  is  not  mad,  though  he  wishes  he  were,  for  then  what  he  sees  could 
be  dismissed  as  phantasm.  In  reply  to  the  hunter's  question,  "What  is  it  that  thou  dost 
see?,"  he  replies: 

Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps; 

Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 

And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free: 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep;  thy  toils, 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless;  hopes 

Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph; 

This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 

It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already! 

He  then  insists  that  he  must  leave  immediately. 

The  next  scene  reveals  him  by  a  cataract  lower  in  the  mountains,  where  he  calls  upon 
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"the  Spirit  of  the  place,"  the  Witch  of  the  Alps,  a  beautiful  female  figure  that  appears 
beneath  the  arch  of  a  rainbow  produced  by  the  sun  shining  on  the  waterfall.  He  tells  this 
spirit  of  the  one  person  in  all  his  life  with  whom  he  shared  "the  chain  of  human  ties,"  a 
woman  similar  to  him  in  many  respects: 

She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe;  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 

But  her  heart  was  broken;  "It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered."  The  Witch  offers  to  help  if 
he  will  swear  obedience  to  her  will.  When  Manfred  refuses,  she  disappears,  leaving  him 
with  only  one  resource:  since  he  loathes  his  life,  yet  fears  death,  he  will  summon  the  dead 
"And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be."  Following  a  brief  scene  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau,  where  three  Destinies  and  Nemesis  converse  about  the  roles  they  play  in  the 
lives  of  men,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Hall  of  Arimanes  (Ahriman  was  the  principal  evil 
spirit  in  the  Zoroastrian  religion).  Manfred  boldly  makes  his  way  there  among  the  spirits 
and  asks  Arimanes  to  call  up  the  dead,  that  he  may  find  the  answer  to  his  question  and  his 
torment.  Arimanes,  much  taken  with  Manfred's  boldness,  agrees  and  calls  up  the  spirit  of 
the  one  he  seeks — Astarte,  whom  he  had  loved  and  who  had  perished  through  that  love. 
The  shade  of  Astarte  appears  but  is  at  first  silent.  Finally  she  prophesies  only  that  Manfred's 
earthly  ills  will  end  upon  the  morrow.  As  she  begins  to  fade  away,  Manfred  cries  out  to 
know  whether  he  is  forgiven,  whether  they  will  meet  again.  Her  only  response,  thrice 
repeated,  is  "Farewell!" 

In  the  final  act,  Manfred  prepares  for  his  impending  death.  He  is  visited  by  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Maurice,  who  has  heard  unsettling  rumors  of  commerce  with  dark  forces.  As 
Manfred  waits  into  the  night,  a  spirit  approaches  to  take  him  away.  The  Abbot  attempts  to 
drive  it  off,  along  with  others  that  begin  to  appear.  But  it  is  Manfred  who  sends  them  away, 
knowing  that  his  life  is  forfeit,  though  not  to  them: 
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Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  that  I  know; 
What  I  have  done  is  done;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine. 
*  *  * 

Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  me 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  I  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter.  Back,  ye  baffled  fiends! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours! 

The  demons  disappear,  but  Manfred  expires  as  the  Abbot  attempts  to  pray  for  his  soul. 

The  Manfred  Symphony  would  never  have  been  composed  if  Hector  Berlioz  had  not 
undertaken  a  highly  successful  Russian  tour  during  the  winter  of  1867  and  1868.  Russian 
musicians  found  his  Harold  in  Italy  especially  interesting.  About  this  time  the  critic 
Vladimir  Stasov,  who  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  nationalist  Russian  composers  and 
frequently  suggested  musical  ideas  to  them,  proposed  Manfred  as  an  appropriate  subject 
for  musical  treatment.  He  sent  Mily  Balakirev  the  design  for  a  symphonic  work  in  four 
movements,  obviously  inspired  by  Berlioz's  composition: 

MANFRED 
Parti 

Manfred,  wandering  in  the  Alps.  His  life  is  shattered; 
importunate,  fateful  questions  remain  without  an  answer; 
nothing  remains  in  his  life  but  memories.  From  time  to 
time  steal  into  his  mind  memories  of  the  ideal  Astarte. 
Memories,  thoughts — burn  and  gnaw  at  him.  He  seeks  and 
asks  for  oblivion,  and  no  one  can  give  it  to  him. 

Part  II 
Mode  of  life  of  the  Alpine  hunters,  full  of  simplicity, 
of  good-nature,  of  naive  patriarchism,  which  Manfred 
encounters  and  which  presents,  in  itself,  a  sharp 
contrast.  This  to  be  a  quiet,  idyllic  Adagio,  introducing 
the  theme  of  Manfred  which,  as  an  idee  fixe,  must  pervade 
the  whole  symphony. 

Part  III 

The  Alpine  fairy,  appearing  to  Manfred  in  the  rainbow 
from  the  spray  of  a  waterfall. 

Part  IV 

A  wild,  unrestrained  Allegro  full  of  wild  audacity. 
Scene  in  the  subterranean  palace  of  the  infernal 
Arimanes. — Further  on  must  come  the  subterranean 
spirits  and  finally  a  charming  contrast  with  this 
unbridled  orgy  will  be  the  representation  of  the 
evocation  and  appearance  of  Astarte:  this  must  be 
music  light  and  transparent,  like  air,  and  ideal.  The 
pandemonium  is  resumed,  ending  Largo — with 
Manfred's  death. 

In  this  summary,  Part  I  obviously  corresponds  to  Byron's  Act  I,  scene  1;  Part  II  to  the 
opening  of  Act  II;  Part  III  to  the  second  scene  of  Act  II;  and  Part  IV  to  the  close  of  Act  II 
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and  of  Act  III  (the  rather  wordy  opening  scenes  of  Act  III  being  entirely  omitted). 
Tchaikovsky  later  reversed  Parts  II  and  III. 

Balakirev  liked  the  plan  but  felt  that  he  was  not  temperamentally  suited  to  composing 
it,  so  on  22  September  1868  he  wrote  to  Berlioz,  suggesting  that  the  latter  compose  "one 
more  instrumental  symphony,"  and  worked  Stasov's  program  into  his  letter  as  if  it  were 
his  own  idea.  But  even  if  Berlioz  were  interested  (surely  he  must  have  recognized  that  for 
him  to  compose  a  "Manfred"  would  have  been  merely  to  rehash  his  Symphonie 
fantastique  and  Harold),  he  was  tired  and  ill;  in  fact,  he  died  the  following  March. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1881,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Balakirev  regarding  the  dedication 
to  him  of  his  Fantasy-Overture  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  took  Balakirev  a  year  to  reply,  but 
when  he  did,  he  remarked  that  his  familiarity  with  Tchaikovsky's  recent  programmatic 
compositions,  The  Tempest  and  Francesca  da  Rimini,  had  convinced  him  that 
Tchaikovsky  was  the  very  man  to  write  music  to  the  program  he  had  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  subject  I've  prepared  for  you  [!],  you  would  do  at  least  as 
well  as  in  these  pieces  of  yours,  for  I  trust  I  well  understand  where  your  real  forte  lies. 

Tchaikovsky's  first  response  was  encouraging,  so  Balakirev  sent  the  program,  again 
copied  from  Stasov,  with  a  great  deal  of  gratuitous  advice  (including  his  notions  for  the  key 
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scheme — something  he  had  not  dared  suggest  to  Berlioz): 

Your  Francesca  suggested  to  me  that  you  would  carry  it  out  brilliantly — provided 
that  you  exert  yourself,  criticise  your  work  severely,  allow  your  imagination  to  ripen 
in  your  head  and  not  be  in  too  much  hurry  to  get  the  thing  finished.  For  myself,  this 
magnificent  subject  is  unsuitable,  since  it  doesn't  harmonise  with  my  inner  frame  of 
mind;  it  fits  you  like  a  glove. 

He  even  gave  advice  about  the  writing  out  of  the  score — flute  parts  on  the  same  staff, 
percussion  parts  on  single  lines  instead  of  staves — and  closed  with  this  significant 
observation: 

This  subject  is  not  only  profound  but  contemporary,  for  the  sickness  of  modern 
mankind  lies  in  the  fact  that  man  cannot  preserve  his  ideals.  They  are  shattered, 
nothing  is  left  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  soul  except  bitterness.  Hence  all  the  tribula- 
tions of  our  time. 

Once  he  had  seen  the  details  of  the  program,  Tchaikovsky's  friendly  acquiescence 
reversed  itself.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not  yet  read  Byron's  play,  since  he  had  been 
unable  to  locate  a  translation,  but  he  objected  to  the  notice  that  program  pieces  like  TTie 
Tempest  and  Francesca  da  Rimini  were  his  best  works.  The  program  that  Balakirev 
suggested  left  him  utterly  cold. 

It  was  two  years  before  Tchaikovsky  and  Balakirev  were  in  close  contact  again.  In 
October  1884  Tchaikovsky  went  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  first  performance  there  of 
Fugene  One  gin,  and  Balakirev  seems  to  have  buttonholed  him  on  the  subject  of  Manfred. 
Once  more  he  proposed  details  down  to  the  key  scheme  (a  different  one).  Tchaikovsky 
gave  in.  He  promised  to  read  Manfred  and  to  undertake  the  composition.  By  the  end  of 
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November  he  wrote  from  Davos,  Switzerland,  where  he  had  hurried  to  visit  a  dying  friend, 
that  he  had  now  read  the  play 

and  thought  about  it  very  much,  but  have  not  yet  begun  to  project  themes  and  forms. 
Nor  shall  I  hurry — but  I  give  you  a  positive  assurance  that,  if  I  am  still  alive,  the 
symphony  shall  be  written  not  later  than  the  summer. 

He  began  actual  sketching  in  April  1885  and  finished  the  draft  late  in  May.  In  general  he 
followed  the  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  program  developed  by  Stasov  and  passed  on  by 
Balakirev,  with  one  important  exception:  he  exchanged  the  order  of  the  second  and  third 
movements.  Thus,  in  the  preparation  of  the  full  score,  he  finished  the  opening  movement 
on  24  June,  the  scherzo  on  3  August,  the  pastoral  third  movement  on  23  September,  and 
the  last  movement  on  4  October  (although  he  wrote  to  Balakirev  as  early  as  25  September 
that  the  work  was  completely  finished). 

Both  while  composing  the  symphony  and  after  its  completion,  Tchaikovsky  was  highly 
ambivalent  about  the  work.  The  detailed  program  to  the  composition  made  him  uneasy, 
since  he  much  preferred  to  write  "expressive"  music  reflecting  emotional  states  (prefera- 
bly suppressed  from  the  public)  but  not  telling  a  story.  Actually  there  is  very  little  story- 
telling in  the  Manfred  Symphony.  The  two  middle  movements  can  almost  be  treated  as 
totally  abstract  compositions,  with  only  brief  references  to  material  from  the  first 
movement  to  remind  us  of  the  gloomy  figure  of  Manfred  observing  the  scene.  The  first 
and  last  movements  are  more  problematic  and  freer  in  structure,  but  filled  with  highly 
colored,  richly  evocative  music. 

Tchaikovsky's  views  of  the  composition  ranged  from  one  extreme  ("It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  best  of  my  symphonic  compositions" — letter  to  Nadezhda  von  Meek  after  the 
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premiere)  to  the  other  ("I  can  say  that  this  production  is  abominable  and  that  I  deeply 
loathe  it"  — letter  to  Grand  Duke  Constantine  in  the  fall  of  1888).  He  wrote  to  his  pupil 
and  confidante,  the  composer  Sergei  Taneyev,  the  day  after  completing  the  first 
movement: 

I  don't  know  what  will  come  of  it,  but  up  to  now  I'm  dissatisfied  with  myself!  No!  It's  a 
thousand  times  more  pleasant  to  write  without  a  program.  Composing  a  program- 
symphony,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  charlatan  and  cheating  the  public;  I  am  paying  them 
not  hard  cash  but  rubbishy  paper  money. 

Yet,  in  the  same  letter  to  Grand  Duke  Constantine  quoted  above,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
the  first  movement  was  the  best  part,  and  the  only  one  that  he  had  composed  with  any 
pleasure! 

Manfred  has  never  been  as  popular  as  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  symphonies,  which  were 
composed  before  and  after.  Part  of  the  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  piece: 
its  calls  for  the  largest  orchestra  Tchaikovsky  ever  used,  each  instrument  of  which  must 
play  with  unusual  virtuosity.  Then  again,  it  is  a  very  long  work  with  an  unusual  formal 
design,  making  demands  on  listeners  as  well  as  players.  But,  as  always  when  Tchaikovsky 
was  engaged  with  the  emotional  force  of  his  subject,  he  created  memorable  musical  ideas 
of  considerable  power.  In  the  end,  I  think,  it  was  not  the  importunate  letters  of  Balakirev 
that  convinced  Tchaikovsky  to  undertake  the  composition  (though  he  maintained  the 
fiction  that  it  was  by  dedicating  the  work  to  Balakirev)  so  much  as  Tchaikovsky's  own 
identification  with  the  outsider  Manfred,  the  guilt-racked,  tormented  observer  of  a  life  he 
could  not  share.  The  composer's  own  predicament,  the  homosexuality  that  denied  him  the 
possibility  of  the  close  family  life  that  he  longed  for  when  visiting  his  sister  and  her 
husband  and  children,  linked  him  with  Byron's  hero  in  an  artistic  symbiosis  resulting  in 
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the  score  now  widely  regarded  as  his  finest  symphonic  work  with  an  overt  program. 

The  first  movement  is  one  of  Tchaikovsky's  most  original  creations.  Freed  by  the 
program  from  the  necessity  of  creating  a  strict  sonata-form  structure,  he  produced 
instead  a  layout  making  use  of  several  thematic  ideas  (presented  for  the  most  part  in  the 
opening  pages)  deployed  through  rapidly  changing  and  unstable  keys  in  a  design  tracing 
the  emotional  ebb  and  flow.  The  very  opening  is  in  A  minor,  rather  than  the  B  minor  that 
is  nominally  the  tonality  of  the  movement  and  the  entire  symphony.  Not  until  we  are  well 
into  the  movement  does  the  home  key  assert  itself.  Is  it  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  this 
may  be  Tchaikovsky's  method  of  expressing  Manfred's  alienation  from  human  society  and 
the  natural  world?  The  opening  theme  that  features  falling  fourths,  pungently  sounded  on 
three  bassoons  and  bass  clarinet  (with  the  punctuation  of  sharply  accented  string  chords), 
returns  many  times  over  as  the  idee  fixe,  the  basic  "Manfred  theme."  But  the  stately, 
marchlike  idea  presented  in  the  strings  soon  afterward  recurs  often  too.  These  materials 
pass  through  various  unstable  key  areas  and  build  to  a  powerful  climax  that  finally  dies 
away  to  bring  in  what  is  patently  the  "Astarte  theme,"  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the 
strings  alone;  we'll  hear  it  again  at  a  central  point  of  the  last  movement. 

Tchaikovsky's  fleet  scherzo  movement  (moved  to  second  place  from  the  Stasov- 
Balakirev  plan,  as  mentioned  above)  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  orchestral  writing.  The  middle 
section  of  the  straightforward  ABA  pattern  is  presumably  intended  to  evoke  the  Witch  of 
the  Alps  appearing  out  of  the  waterfall,  but  here  musical  structure  is  all.  The  central 
section  is  a  Trio  providing  contrast  to  the  opening;  only  in  the  transition  back  to  the  first 
section  are  we  reminded  of  Manfred's  presence.  Part  of  the  tiptoe  quality  of  this  scherzo 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  main  section  is  written  so  that  what  sounds  like  the  main 
beat  is  actually  a  half-beat  off,  which  keeps  everyone  on  the  alert. 
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Balakirev  offered  Tchaikovsky  some  specific  advice  for  the  movement  dealing  with  the 
life  of  the  mountain  hunters  (Tchaikovsky's  third,  Balakirev's  second): 

Of  course  at  the  beginning  you'll  have  to  have  something  suggesting  hunting,  but  in 
doing  so  you  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  banal.  God  preserve 
you  from  the  vulgarities  in  the  manner  of  German  fanfares  and  Jdgermusik. 

Tchaikovsky  chose  to  avoid  hunters  entirely:  his  slow  movement  is  pure  pastorale;  it  has 
its  energetic  moments,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  stereotyped  horn  calls  or  other  suggestions 
of  the  hunt.  The  big  climax  for  trumpets  and  horns  is,  rather,  the  reminder  of  the  onlooker 
who  is  unable  to  partake  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life. 

The  last  movement  is  perhaps  the  most  overtly  programmatic,  and  its  occasional 
diffuseness  seems  to  be  related  to  the  need  to  tell  the  story.  The  highly  coloristic  opening 
section  was  inspired  by  Berlioz's  similar  orgies — the  witches'  sabbath  in  the  Symphonie 
fantastique  and  the  brigands'  orgy  in  Harold  in  Italy.  A  Lento  passage,  bringing  back 
material  from  the  first  movement,  no  doubt  is  intended  to  suggest  the  arrival  of  Manfred 
in  the  court  of  Arimanes.  The  demons  return  to  their  carousing,  but  show  off  for  Manfred 
in  a  fugato  (again  an  inspiration  from  Berlioz)  until  a  long  and  careful  preparation, 
bringing  back  more  of  Manfred's  theme  from  the  opening  movement  and  yielding  an 
extended  passage  for  the  two  harps  (echoing  one  another  with  slightly  different  tunings), 
brings  us  to  the  briefest  restatement  of  the  Astarte  theme — she  appears,  and  she  is  gone! 
Tchaikovsky  restates  now  a  fair  part  of  the  first  movement  as  a  sort  of  recapitulation  to 
the  entire  symphony  and  leading  to  the  sudden  entry  of  the  organ  and  sustained  winds  in 
the  coda  to  suggest  Manfred's  death. 

When  Tchaikovsky  offered  Manfred  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson,  he  tried  to  impress  on 
him  how  much  he  esteemed  the  work,  but  he  let  it  go  for  his  usual  fee  since  "owing  to  its 
unusual  complication  and  difficulty,  it  is  likely  to  be  performed  only  once  in  ten  years  or 
so."  His  remark  was  prophetic;  Manfred  is  the  least-performed  of  his  mature  symphonic 
compositions,  but  it  reveals  aspects  of  the  composer  that  the  somewhat  more  abstract 
symphonies  do  not  tell,  and  it  does  so  with  rich  and  original  music. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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The  standard  biography  of  Beethoven  is  the  nineteenth-century  one  by  Thayer,  revised 
and  edited  by  Elliot  Forbes  for  Princeton  University  Press  and  available  in  paperback. 
Maynard  Solomon's  recent  biography  of  the  composer  is  thorough,  interesting,  and 
provocative,  with  an  excellent  bibliography  (Schirmer  paperback).  George  Grove's 
Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies  has  been  available  for  nearly  a  century  and  is  still 
very  much  worth  knowing  (Dover  paperback).  Robert  Simpson  has  contributed  a  very 
good  volume  on  Beethoven  Symphonies  to  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of 
Washington  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  Beethoven's  Fourth 
Symphony  is  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  Michael  Tilson 
Thomas  has  recorded  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  4  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra 
(coupled  with  the  composer's  concert  aria,  Ah!  perfido,  with  soprano  Eva  Marton;  CBS). 
Other  recommended  recordings  include  Pierre  Monteux  with  the  London  Symphony  (with 
Ah! perfido  performed  by  Birgit  Nilsson  with  Edward  Downes  and  the  Royal  Opera  House 
Orchestra;  London  Stereo  Treasury),  Leonard  Bernstein  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
(with  the  Symphony  No.  1;  DG),  and  Arturo  Toscanini  with  the  BBC  Symphony,  a 
performance  preferable  to  his  NBC  Symphony  recording  (mono,  with  the  Symphony 
No.  1,  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  the  Brahms  Tragic  Overture,  and  Mozart's  Magic  Flute 
Overture;  a  three-record  set  on  Seraphim). 

— M.M. 


David  Brown  is  in  the  midst  of  writing  a  three-volume  study  of  Tchaikovsky.  Volume  I, 
Tchaikovsky:  The  Early  Years,  appeared  several  years  ago  and  promised  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  superb  and  badly  needed  large  study  of  the  composer.  Volume  II,  which 
deals  with  just  four  crisis-ridden  years  in  Tchaikovsky's  life,  appeared  this  spring,  but  still 
leaves  us  some  years  short  of  the  Manfred  Symphony.  The  final  volume  of  Brown's  study 
is  eagerly  awaited  (Norton).  Brown  has,  however,  also  provided  the  fine  Tchaikovsky 
article — which  encompasses  the  composer's  entire  life — in  The  New  Grove.  John  War- 
rack's  Tchaikovsky  is  an  excellent,  beautifully  illustrated  book  (Scribners).  Warrack  has 
also  contributed  a  very  good  short  study,  Tchaikovsky  Symphonies  and  Concertos,  to 
the  BBC  Music  Guides  (U.  of  Washington  paperback).  Tlie  Life  and  Letters  of 
Tchaikovsky  by  the  composer's  brother  Modest  is  a  primary  source,  but  one  must  be 
warned  about  the  hazards  of  Modest's  nervous  discretion  and  about  problems  in  Rosa 
Newmarch's  translation  (Vienna  House,  available  in  paperback).  Tchaikovsky's  interest- 
ing letters  have  long  since  been  published  in  Russian,  but  few  have  been  available  in 
English.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  welcome  volume:  Piotr  llyich  Tchaikovsky,  Letters  To 
His  Family:  An  Autobiography  (Stein  and  Day).  Containing  nearly  700  letters  written 
between  1861,  when  Tchaikovsky  was  trying  to  decide  to  give  up  the  law  for  music,  and 
1893,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  the  volume  provides  a  fascinating  personal  glimpse  of 
Tchaikovsky  in  the  one  area  where  he  felt  most  at  ease — in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  The 
letters  are  translated  by  the  composer's  grandniece,  Galina  von  Meek,  who  is  also  (by  a 
pleasant  ironic  twist)  the  granddaughter  of  Tchaikovsky's  patron  Nadezhda  von  Meek; 
they  are  annotated  by  Percy  M.  Young.  Hans  Keller's  view  of  the  symphonies  in  the  first 
volume  of  Robert  Simpson's  The  Symphony  (Pelican  paperback)  is  original  and 
provocative.  The  symposium  volume  The  Music  of  Tchaikovsky,  edited  by  Gerald 
Abraham,  has  a  number  of  contributions  that  sneer  at  the  composer  (with  the  attitude  of 
the  mid-1940s,  when  the  book  first  appeared),  and  Ralph  W.  Wood's  chapter  on 
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"Miscellaneous  Orchestral  Works"  is  no  exception,  though  he  does  manage  to  uncurl  his 
lip  long  enough  to  discuss  Manfred  appreciatively  (Norton  paperback).  The  emotional 
fervor  and  dramatic  qualities  of  Manfred  require  real  commitment  from  the  conductor  if 
they  are  to  come  off  successfully  in  performance.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  has  recorded 
the  Manfred  Symphony  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (CBS).  Also  recommended 
are  the  recordings  by  Vladimir  Ashkenazy  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (London), 
Mstislav  Rostropovich  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Angel),  and  Andre  Previn  with  the 
London  Symphony  (Angel);  the  Rostropovich  and  Previn  readings  are  marked  for  deletion 
in  the  current  Schwann,  however.  The  old  recording  by  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony 
is  strong  in  emotional  commitment,  though  the  playing  is  not  so  smooth  as  on  some  recent 
recordings  and  there  is  a  cut  in  the  last  movement  (Victrola,  in  artifical  stereo;  a  monaural 
version  with  clearer  sound  is  available  as  an  RCA  import). 

— S.L. 
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Michael  Tilson  Thomas 


Born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  December 
1944,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  was  a  conduct- 
ing fellow  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at 
Tanglewood  in  1968,  when  he  won  the  pres- 
tigious Koussevitzky  Prize.  This  earned  him  a 
guest  appearance  with  the  Boston  Philhar- 
monia,  with  which  he  was  first  heard  by 
William  Steinberg,  then  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed 
assistant  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  1969  and  then  came  to  public  notice  when 
he  substituted  for  the  ailing  Mr.  Steinberg 
during  a  concert  at  Philharmonic  Hall  in  New 
York.  By  the  end  of  that  season  he  had  con- 
ducted thirty-seven  concerts,  and  in  1970  he 
was  named  the  orchestra's  associate  conduc- 
tor, becoming  principal  guest  conductor  for 
two  seasons  beginning  in  1972.  By  this  time  he 
had  already  led  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
and  in  1972  he  began  a  series  of  Young 
People's  Concerts  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic that  ultimately  earned  him  several 
Emmy  nominations.  From  1971  to  1979  he 
was  music  director  of  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic, and  since  then  he  has  been  an  active 
guest  conductor  of  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  the  world.  He  has  conducted  the 
orchestras  of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  and  Washington, 
as  well  as  the  Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  Con- 
certgebouw  Orchestra,  the  London  Symphony 


and  the  Philharmonia,  the  Nouvel  Philhar- 
monique,  the  Orchestre  National,  the  Vienna 
Symphony,  the  Israel  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Santa  Cecilia  of  Rome.  In  1981  he  was  named 
a  principal  guest  conductor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic.  Opera  is  assuming  an  increas- 
ing importance  in  his  schedule  of  engage- 
ments. In  1979  he  conducted  the  much- 
heralded  American  premiere  of  Alban  Berg's 
Lulu  in  its  three-act  version,  in  the  summer  of 
1980  he  led  a  new  production  of  Wagner's 
Flying  Dutchman  at  the  Orange  Festival  in 
France,  and  in  the  spring  of  1981  he  made  his 
New  York  City  Opera  debut  with  Janacek's 
The  Cunning  Little  Vixen.  In  the  spring  of 
1984  he  will  make  his  debut  with  the  Welsh 
National  Opera  conducting  a  new  production 
of  La  boheme.  Mr.  Thomas  made  his  first 
recordings  in  1970,  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  he  has  since  conducted 
a  large  number  of  different  musical  ensembles 
for  Columbia,  Angel,  and  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon.  He  is  also  a  composer  and  is  an 
authority  on  the  American  composer  Carl 
Ruggles,  and  his  album  of  Ruggles's  complete 
works  became  one  of  the  most  praised  releases 
of  1981.  He  is  currently  recording  the 
Beethoven  symphonies  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  using  the  reduced  instru- 
mental forces  of  the  composer's  own  time. 

Michael  Tilson  Thomas  gave  his  first  piano 
recital  at  age  twelve,  although  he  did  not  make 
a  career  choice  until  1962  when  he  entered  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  where  he 
studied  conducting  with  the  late  Ingolf  Dahl 
and  was  also  accompanist  for  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky's  master  classes.  At  age  nineteen,  Mr. 
Thomas  was  named  music  director  of  the 
Young  Musicians  Foundation  Debut  Orchestra. 
He  was  Pierre  Boulez's  assistant  at  Bayreuth  in 
1966  and  at  the  Ojai  Festival  for  the  following 
two  summers,  after  which  he  became  that  fes- 
tival's director  from  1972  to  1976.  This 
month's  concerts  bring  Mr.  Thomas  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  podium  for  the  first  time 
since  1976,  when  he  led  the  Mahler  Ninth 
Symphony  in  Boston  and  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
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LTLnz  ip£%±Lan  <^J\ug±  of  <z/\lzujton 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"D(U  cMoul  <llou  D<novj  cMoat  Oriental!  Jfup.,    Ok  cMou-   <I/ou  Q/oLe   ^lU." 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


iou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
[your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
[An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 
Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 
sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 
And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 
Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced . 
It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t  ^otofpfo^stmiratP 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (•*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
Charles  L.  Brown 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Raytheon  Company 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  O.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 
Norman  Cahners 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 
Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 

Wang  Laboratories 
Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 
James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.P.  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 
Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 


TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  Mc Bride 

Advertising/  RR . 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 

Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 
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■H 


Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund,  Inc. 


Since  1977  the  Fund  has  conveyed 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  to  the 
Boston  Conservation  Commission 
as  permanent  open  green  space  in 
Boston. 

To  do  more  we  need  your  help. 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund  is 
affiliated  with  the  Fund  for 
Preservation  of  Wildlife  and 
Natural  Areas,  Boston  Safe 
Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Trustee. 

73  Tremont  Street,  Boston  MA  02108 
Telephone  227-3285 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  ciassicai  tradition. 
A  full  menu  for  pre-theutre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
IZfeaturix^  tyhter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (ouncje.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Coil  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


i 
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Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 

Joseph  Yamron 
PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /  Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

*  Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Stanley  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 


By  their  very  nature,  investments  are 
risky  undertakings.  So,  it's  understand- 
able that  investors  have  doubts  about 
the  way  their  portfolios  are  being 
managed. 

Which  is  why  you  should  call  to 
arrange  for  an  Investment  Diagnosis. 
It's  a  simple  process,  really.  We 
research  and  analyze  your  holdings. 
Then  we  take  what  we've  learned  and 
tell  you  if  your  investments  are  meet- 
ing your  objectives. 


You'll  have  no  obligation  to  con- 
tinue doing  business  with  us  afterward. 
But  our  experience  has  been  that 
investors  usually  prefer  our  direction. 
In  fact,  more  than  a  few  have  said  that 
the  modest  fee  we  charge  for  the  diag- 
nosis is  one  of  the  best  investments 
they  ever  made.  Call  292-2650. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


The  Investment  Diagnosis  you  can  take  stock  in. 
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!  Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

ij    Paul  Sonnabend 

I  THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
I  WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

ij  Furnishings/ Housewares 

I  COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

r  Health  Care/ Medicine 

PHaemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

I  High  Technology /  Computers 

I  ANALOG  DEVICES 

I    Ray  Stata 

[|  The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
}  Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
it  Aritech 
i    James  A.  Synk 
I  AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
If  Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 
!    Stephen  Levy 
"Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
jfCullinet  Software,  Inc. 
\    John  J.  Cullinane 
'Data  Packaging  Corporation 
i    Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
I    Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
I  DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
j    J.RBarger 
I'Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
Ij  The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
I  GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
I    John  C.  Avallon 
li'GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
'Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
TBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


V 


Boston 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  021 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Fall  River 


Framingham 


Milton 


Norwood 


Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


EQ 


L.ONlXtfJ 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 


JAEGER  SALUTES  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
^Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

j  Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 

Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
I  HERRICK  &  SMITH 
Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 
I.  Stephen  Samuels 

i  Leisure 

f  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
I  Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 


Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 


Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 
Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 
Merwin  Kaminstein 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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V. 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


CO^CH 


V. 


Ne5030- Wetpack-$50 

All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 


The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 16 

(617)536-2777 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvlston 

Sheraton-BostMi  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS&  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (617)  236  2000 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2:30pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


CrfMMtlKflUtfMll 


wmmmmammmm 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


The  WtsnN  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UattrSJi 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


742-5480 


Wednesday,  4  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  5  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  4B'  series 
Friday,  6  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  7  January — 8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Weber  Overture  to  Oberon 

Mozart  Piano  Concerto  No.  18 

in  B-flat,  K.456 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 

Mussorgsky/  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Gorchakov 

Thursday,  12  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  13  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  January  — 8-9:55 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 

Franck  Psyche,  Symphonic  poem 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Respighi  Brazilian  Impressions 

Ravel  La  Valse 

Wednesday,  18  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  19  January — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  20  January — 2-4 
Saturday,  21  January— 8-10 
Tuesday,  24  January — 8-10 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Berg  Lyric  Suite 

Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole 

PIERRE  AMOYAL 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  3, 

Scottish 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our< 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance) & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowner! 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits  1 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  fc 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to    < 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  ol 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en-   ! 
deavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address  | 
in  our  files. 
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Jejo/te  oft  a^teft  a 
jjim  peft^oftwance.... 

D/MdS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH/ Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER /Sun.- Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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me  Mr,  foul,  or  worse, 

arbor  Master  Tait  logged  them 

and  logged  them  out 
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ants  on  safe  berth  in  %  v 

otland's  Eyemouth 

irbor.  And  finds  it.  The  good 

things  in  life 
stay  that  way 
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<Dewar's 

;\Vbite  Label: 

I      never  varies. 

/luthentic 

'    ,«         The  Dewar  Highlander 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


103rd  Season 
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,\     SEIJI   OZAWA/f 
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Savor  the 
sense  of  Remy 


xnifirn,  ■:r.    i  1  f.-'"- 


REMY  MAF 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc.,  N.Y 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y.  80  Proof. 


REMY  MARTINI  VS.O.P  COGNAC.  SINCE  172 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 
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David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Ms.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 
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Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 
to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  (574-5000);  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby&  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCWOil&  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill&  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome&  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut.Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank  ^ 

Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 


BSO 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  at  Jordan  Hall  on  15  January 

Some  good  seats  still  remain  for  the  second  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  twentieth-anniversary  season.  The  concert  takes  place  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
15  January  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  guest  pianist  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  a  program  including  the  Sonata  for  bassoon  and  piano  of  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
the  C  minor  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  of  Bedrich  Smetana,  and  Mozart's  Quintet  in 
A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $10,  $7.50,  and  $5.50. 
For  additional  information,  please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  will  conduct  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  bass  player  James  Orleans  on  6  and 
7  January,  and  BSO  chauffeur  "Peppino"  Natale  on  13  and  14  January. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

1 2  December-9  January  Childs  Gallery 

9  January-6  February  Helen  Schlien  Gallery 

6  February- 5  March  Arnold  Arboretum 


"Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 

BSO  principal  harpist  Arm  Hobson  Pilot  is  the  featured  speaker  at  the  next  "Behind  the 
Scenes"  luncheon,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  17  February  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony 
Hall.  This  is  the  third  of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when  the  doors  open  at  11:45 
a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited  number  of  single  tickets  are 
available  at  $14.50;  please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348  for  reservations  or 
further  information. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 


Curtain  calls  and  grande  finales. 


\]^/ hen  the  final 

f  f  curtain  falls,  why 
not  come  back  to  the 
Biltmore  for  a  rousing 
encore? 

You'll  find  the  best 
seat  in  the  house  at 
the  elegant  LApogee 
bar.  Complete  with  a 
dazzling  view  of  the 
city  skyline. 


Or  p#k%.your 
entrance  downstairs 
at  Gopdard's  (open 
every  day  but  Sun- 
day) for  after-theatre 
dining  an$  spirits  in 
the  atmosphei'e  of 
a  Newport  saloon. 

A  Dunfey  Hotel. 


And  if  you  show  us 
your  theatre  ticket 
on  the  same  day  of 
the  show  your  sec- 
ond drink's  on  us. 

Whatever  your 
pleasure,  follow  your 
next  curtain  call  with 
a  grande  finale. 

At  the  Biltmore 
Plaza. 


Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903  (401)  421-0700 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  second  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  30  January  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
program  of  world  premieres  with  guest  conductor  Gunther  Schuller  and  featured  soprano 
Janice  Felty  includes  music  by  Nicholas  Thome,  Richard  Busch,  John  Harbison,  and  Joan 
Tower.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets  are 
available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  Collage 
includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman, 
flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher  Oldfather,  piano. 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  second  of  three  programs  this 
year  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  12  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Stravinsky's  Suite  No.  2,  the  Glazunov  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor  with  soloist  Stephanie 
Chase,  and  the  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  5.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $6.50,  $5, 
and  $3.50  from  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office,  536-2412. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  1984 


Mark  30  and  31  March  and  1  April  on  your  calendar  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon.  The  fourteenth  annual  edition  of  the  Musical  Marathon  will  include  a  special 
Marathon  Preview  Party  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  12  March;  expanded 
Quincy  Market  activity;  and,  in  addition  to  live  radio  broadcasts  over  WCRB-FM-102.5 
throughout  the  three-day  event,  a  live  television  broadcast  over  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  from  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  1  April. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis,  the  call  is 
out  now  to  all  fans  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  exciting  premiums  to  help  make 
this  year's  Marathon  a  record-breaking  achievement.  If  you  have  something  special  to 
contribute  or  can  volunteer  your  time  manning  the  telephone  lines  during  Marathon 
weekend,  please  contact  Eleanor  McGourty  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Marathon  Office, 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  232. 

Serving  as  vice-chairmen  and  executive  committee  members  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon  are:  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow,  Premiums;  Mrs.  Edmands  Lingham, 
Production;  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Katz,  Preview  Party;  Mark  Tishler,  Publicity;  Mrs.  R.  Douglas 
Hall,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Carl  Koch,  Advisor;  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger,  Advisor;  and  Richard  L. 
Kaye,  Radio. 

REMEMBER:  That's  30  March  through  1  April  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon.  Help  make  this  year's  Marathon  a  record-breaking  event! 


Computer  Talk 


There's  now  a  high-tech  version  of  the  BSO's  concert  calendar.  So  if  you  happen  to  own  a 
home  computer  and  a  device  called  a  modem,  you  can  have  direct  access  to  complete 
BSO  concert  listings  each  month  for  the  entire  1983-84  season.  This  service  is  being 
made  available  free  to  the  BSO  and  computer  users  by  "Boston  On-Line"  Magazine.  The 
access  number  is  (617)  423-6300. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis ofAssisi  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 


Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 1 
dence  at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  » 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdor^, 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  5  January  at  8 
Friday,  6  January  at  2 
Saturday,  7  January  at  8 

Tuesday,  10  January  at  8,  Providence  Performing 
Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


WEBER 


Overture  to  Oberon 


MOZART 


Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

Allegro  vivace 

Andante  un  poco  sostenuto 

Allegro  vivace 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY 


INTERMISSION 
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MUSSORGSKY/ 
GORCHAKOV 


Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

Promenade 

Gnomus 
Promenade 

II  vecchio  castello 
Promenade 

Tuileries 

Bydlo 
Promenade 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Shmuel 
Promenade 

The  Marketplace  at  Limoges 

Catacombae.  Sepulcrum  romanum — 
Cum  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs 

The  Great  Gate  in  the  Capital  City  of  Kiev 


M|B  MR 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Rudolf  Firkusny  plays  the  Stein  way  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  10 


'  We  designed  the  Westminster  Account™  for 
those  who  want  to  recapture  control  of  their  finances, 
not  give  it  up!' 

The  Westminster  Account™  is 
a  way  to  gain  complete  control  of  your 
personal  finances.  For  instance,  you'll 
have  a  monthly  picture  of  your  cash 
flow,  capital  gains  or  losses,  your  finan- 
cial net  worth,  in  fact  every  aspect  of 
your  personal  financial  picture. 

For  those  with  substantial  hold- 
ings The  Westminster  Account  can  be 
invaluable.  To  inquire  further  call 
Frederick  H.  Sandstrom,  Senior  Vice 
President,  at  (401 )  278-6677.  Or  write 
100  Westminster  St.,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 


100  m  Westminster  Street 


Fleet  National  Bank 
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Member  FDIC 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Overture  to  Oberon 

Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst  von  Weber 
was  born  in  Euten,  Oldenburg,  Ger- 
many, on  18  November  1786  and  died 
in  London  on  5  June  1826.  He  began 
work  on  Oberon  in  January  1825,  com- 
pleting the  score  shortly  before  the  pre- 
miere, which  he  himself  led  at  the 
Theatre- Royal,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
on  12  April  1826.  The  opera  came  to 
America  two-and-a-half  year  s  later, 
when  it  was  produced  in  New  York  on 
9  October  1828.  Georg  Henschel  led  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of 
the  overture  to  Oberon  on  13  and 
14  January  1882,  during  the  orches- 
tra's first  season.  It  has  also  been  con- 
ducted at  BSO  concerts  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Bernhard  Listemann,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Charles  Munch,  Erich 
Leinsdorf  and  Herbert  Blomstedt.  Leinsdorf  and  Burgin  led  the  most  recent  subscrip- 
tion performances  in  1965  and  1967,  respectively;  Blomstedt  gave  the  most  recent 
Tanglewood  performance  in  August  1980.  The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tim- 
pani, and  strings. 

Weber  was  especially  at  home  in  the  theater — after  all,  he  was  practically  born  in  a 
theatrical  trunk  since  his  father  was  managing  a  touring  dramatic  company  (consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  his  own  grown-up  children)  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  birth.  The 
unstable  life  of  the  vagrant  actor  seems  to  have  stuck  with  him,  even  after  he  developed 
into  one  of  the  great  piano  virtuosos  of  his  generation  and  had  composed  a  large  number 
of  reasonably  successful  works.  It  was  not  until  nine  years  before  his  premature  death  that 
he  settled  down,  married,  and  accepted  a  permanent  position  as  director  of  opera  at  the 
court  of  Dresden,  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  major  musical  centers  in  Germany  but 
had  lacked  an  operatic  company  and  the  vital  moving  force  of  a  director  to  make  things 
happen. 

It  was  during  his  last  nine  years  that  Weber  composed  the  three  operas  on  which  his 
reputation  primarily  rests — Der  Freisch'utz,  Euryanthe,  and  Oberon.  The  first  of  these  is 
still  a  standard  repertory  piece  in  German  opera  houses  (but  it  is  not  played  nearly  often 
enough  outside  of  Germany),  while  the  other  two  survive  in  performance  almost  entirely 
as  overtures  alone.  Der  Freisch'utz  established  the  characteristic  themes  and  sonorities  of 
German  romantic  opera  at  a  single  stroke,  but  it  remained  in  form  a  Singspiel  (like 
Mozart's  Magic  Flute  or  Beethoven's  Fidelio)  with  much  of  the  plot  development  carried 
in  spoken  dialogue.  Weber  longed  to  write  a  more  elaborate,  full-scale  opera,  set  to  music 
throughout  and  employing  the  largest  formal  structures.  Euryanthe  was  intended  to  be  his 
masterpiece  in  this  line,  but  Weber  had  the  misfortune  to  choose  a  librettist,  Helmina  von 
Chezy,  of  truly  awe-inspiring  incompetence.  (This  poor  lady  was  single-handedly  respon- 
sible for  the  failure  of  two  musical  masterpieces;  in  addition  to  Euryanthe,  she  wrote  a 
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Week  10 


ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
GALA  BENEFIT  CONCERT 


Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano  Boris  Goldovsky,  piano 

and  surprise  guest  artist 

Reminiscences  and  works  by 
Mozart,  Barber,  Poulenc,  Dohnanyi  and  others 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15,  8  P.M. 

at  the  Second  Church  in  West  Newton,  60  Highland  Street. 

Tickets:  $8.00,  Telephone:  527-01 02  or  527-4553 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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play  called  Rosamunde,  to  which  Schubert  wrote  a  rich  and  beautiful  score  of  incidental 
music.  The  play  was  such  a  colossal  flop  that  the  score  was  stashed  away  in  a  closet  and 
quite  forgotten  after  Schubert's  death.  It  was  not  until  some  forty  years  later  that  George 
Grove — he  of  the  Dictionary — and  Arthur  Sullivan — later  to  be  known  as  the  last  half  of 
"Gilbert  and" — turned  up  the  manuscript  while  on  a  trip  to  locate  missing  Schubert 
scores.)  The  librettist  made  nine  successive  drafts  of  the  libretto,  at  Weber's  behest,  and  it 
was  finally  only  through  Weber's  own  further  work  on  it  that  it  proved  manageable  at  all. 
The  music  was  rich  and  glorious;  it  could  easily  have  put  German  opera  ahead  by  twenty 
years  if  it  had  been  dramatically  viable,  for  Weber  was  already  anticipating  the  composer 
of  Lohengrin,  who  learned  a  great  deal  from  his  predecessor's  work. 

Finally,  in  failing  health  and  concerned  that  his  family  should  be  provided  for  after  his 
death,  Weber  accepted  a  commission  from  an  English  impresario,  Charles  Kemble,  who, 
on  the  strength  of  the  popularity  of  Der  Freischutz,  wanted  a  new  Weber  opera  to  open  a 
theater  he  was  building  in  London.  Kemble  gave  Weber  a  free  choice  of  subject,  and  the 
composer  chose  to  convert  Wieland's  poem  Oberon,  which  had  appealed  to  him  for  years 
and  offered  all  the  possibilities  he  might  desire  for  composing  the  brilliantly  illustrative 
music  that  was  his  special  strength.  This  time,  too,  there  were  libretto  problems.  The  text 
was  written  (in  English)  by  an  English  poetaster,  James  Robinson  Planche,  who  converted 
Wieland's  poem,  carefully  balanced  between  the  world  of  fairies  and  mortals,  between 
Orient  and  Occident,  into  a  multi-scenic  visual  spectacle  for  the  tired  businessman,  with 
little  concern  for  the  coherence  of  dramatic  threads  of  plot.  Weber  intended  to  remodel 
the  work  for  Germany  (where  Wieland's  poem  was  an  established  classic),  but  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  do  so. 

As  was  typical  of  his  practice,  Weber  composed  the  overture  last  and  built  it  up  out  of 
important  musical  themes  from  the  opera  itself,  not  as  a  potpourri  aimed  at  plugging  the 
expected  "hits"  but  rather  as  a  musical  summary  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  dra- 
matic conflict  to  follow.  No  one  listening  to  this  vibrant  music,  suffused  with  the  feel  of 
nature,  could  guess  that  the  young  composer  was  dying  by  degrees  and  had,  in  fact,  less 
than  two  months  to  live.  The  overture  to  Oberon  is  probably  his  very  last  composition. 
The  overture  opens  with  a  horn  call  conjuring  up  the  magic  horn  given  to  Huon  of 
Bordeaux  by  Oberon,  one  of  the  most  important  "props"  in  the  action  to  follow;  at  the 
same  time  the  horn  sets  the  romantic  tone  of  the  music  instantly.  The  various  passages 
used  in  the  overture  culminate  in  the  climax  of  the  great  soprano  aria,  "Ozean,  du 
Ungeheuer!"  ("Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster!"),  sung  by  Rezia  in  the  second  act;  even 
when  the  opera  as  a  whole  was  unperformed,  dramatic  sopranos  seized  on  this  aria  as  a 
showpiece,  a  stylistic  link  between  Fidelio's  "Abscheulicher!"  and  the  heroic  soprano 
roles  created  a  generation  later  by  Wagner. 

One  of  Weber's  greatest  admirers  in  his  own  day  was  Hector  Berlioz,  who  noted  that 
Weber's  operas  were  not  composed  for  the  casual  seeker  of  thrills  (though  we  find  musical 
thrills  aplenty  in  them)  but  would  please  only  "an  audience  of  poets,  with  kings  of  intellect 
in  the  stalls." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  him- 
self Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  AmadJe  in  1777,  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  He  wrote  this  concerto  in  Vienna 
and  dated  it  30  September  1784  in  his 
own  thematic  catalog,  but  we  know  next 
to  nothing  about  its  specific  history. 
Pianist  Lily  Kraus  introduced  this  con- 
certo to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in 
April  1953  under  Pierre  Monteux's 
direction;  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted 
the  orchestra's  only  other  performances, 
in  March  1967  in  Symphony  Hall  and 
on  tour,  and  in  July  1967  at  Tangle- 
wood,  with  pianist  Evelyne  Crochet.  The  orchestra  for  this  concerto  is  a  small  one, 
including  only  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart 
composed  two  alternative  first-movement  cadenzas,  an  "Eingang"  (a  brief  cadenza- 
like ''lead-in11)  to  be  played  at  the  fermata  before  the  first  return  of  the  third- 
movement  rondo  theme,  and  a  cadenza  for  the  third  movement. 

This  B-flat  concerto  is  the  fifth  of  eleven  concertos  for  piano  that  Mozart  wrote  between 
February  1784,  when  he  finished  the  E-flat  concerto,  K.449,  and  March  1786,  when 
he  entered  into  his  thematic  catalog  both  the  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  and  the  C  minor 
concerto,  K.491.  Mozart  was  now  living  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1785  he  would 
achieve  the  height  of  his  popularity  as  both  pianist  and  composer,  appearing  regularly  at 
the  homes  of  the  nobility  and  in  public,  and  supporting  himself  also  with  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  students.  On  3  March  1784  he  wrote  to  his  father  Leopold  that  he  was  booked  for 
twenty-two  concerts  in  the  space  of  thirty-eight  days;  the  following  fall,  he  played  ten 
concerts  during  an  eleven-day  period. 

Fresh  from  the  triumph  of  Idomeneo — commissioned  for  Munich  and  premiered  there 
29  January  1781 — Mozart  had  come  to  Vienna  on  16  March  that  year,  summoned  to  that 
city  by  his  employer,  the  Archbishop  Colloredo  of  Salzburg,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  IPs  accession  to  the  throne.  The  Archbishop's  social  and  financial  ill- 
treatment  of  Mozart,  particularly  distasteful  so  soon  after  the  Munich  success,  led  rather 
quickly  to  the  composer's  decision  to  make  his  own  living  in  Vienna  and  his  resignation 
from  the  Archbishop's  service.  On  16  July  1782,  the  premiere  at  the  Burgtheater  of  Die 
Entfuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  won  over  the  operagoing  public  ("Vienna  refuses  to  hear 
anything  else,"  he  wrote  his  father*),  as  would  Figaro  four  years  later.  The  marriage  to 
Constanze  Weber,  the  sister  of  Mozart's  earlier  love,  Aloysia,  took  place  on  4  August 
1782,  with  only  grudging  approval  from  Leopold,  and  a  conciliatory  visit  to  Salzburg  with 
Constanze  the  following  summer  didn't  especially  help;  but  the  trip  back  to  Vienna  pro- 


*To  the  emperor,  who  commented  that  Entfuhrung  had  "very  many  notes,"  Mozart  observed  that  it 
had  "exactly  the  necessary  number,  your  majesty." 
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vided  the  occasion  for  Mozart's  writing  the  Linz  Symphony  when  a  concert  was  arranged 
there  in  his  honor  and  he  didn't  have  an  appropriate  work  at  hand. 

In  February  1785,  Leopold  was  visiting  with  Mozart  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  able  to 
witness  first-hand  the  evidence  of  his  son's  success;  and  it  certainly  did  not  hurt  to  hear 
Haydn's  comment  that,  "Before  God  and  as  an  honest  man  I  tell  you  that  your  son  is  the 
greatest  composer  known  to  me  either  in  person  or  by  name,"  this  on  the  occasion  of  a 
readthrough  of  several  string  quartets  newly  completed  and  dedicated  by  Mozart  to  the 
older  composer.  The  next  night,  as  he  reported  in  a  letter  dated  16  February  to 
Wolfgang's  sister  Nannerl  in  Salzburg,  Leopold  attended  a  concert  at  which  he  heard  his 
son  perform  "a  glorious  concerto,  which  he  composed  for  the  Paradis  to  [Wc/i']  Paris," 
and  which  moved  Leopold  to  tears  for  "hearing  so  clearly  all  the  interplay  of  the 
instruments."  For  a  long  while  this  was  believed  to  be  the  present  B-flat  concerto,  K.456, 
but  this  view  has  been  reduced  to  conjecture.*  So  apart  from  Mozart's  catalog-entry  date 


*Maria  Theresia  von  Paradis  (1759-1824)  was  a  blind  pianist,  organist,  composer,  and  singer  who 
studied  piano  with  Mozart's  rival  Leopold  Kozeluch,  met  the  Mozart  family  in  August  1783  during 
Wolfgang's  visit  with  Constanze  to  Salzburg  (at  which  time  Mozart  may  have  promised  her  a 
concerto),  toured  Europe  extensively  in  1783  and  1784,  and  was  for  a  while,  in  1777-78,  tempora- 
rily cured  of  her  affliction  by  Anton  Mesmer,  the  "magnetist"  and  inventor  of  hypnosis.  A  special 
system  of  musical  "notation"  was  invented  for  her  whereby  differently-shaped  pegs  stuck  into  a 
board  helped  her  distinguish  the  pitch  and  duration  of  notes.  Mozart's  catalog  date  for  K.456, 
coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  press  reports  and  Mile.  Paradis's  tour  itinerary,  has  been  used  to 
argue  against  the  possibility  that  this  concerto  could  have  reached  her  in  time  to  be  performed  in 
Paris  (Leopold's  odd  choice  of  the  German  preposition  "nadi"  suggests  that  a  concerto  may  have 
been  sent  to  her  at  Paris,  or  forwarded  to  her  through  Paris,  for  performance  elsewhere);  on  the 
other  hand,  Mozart  sometimes  made  his  catalog  entries  after  the  fact  and  may  have  got  the  date 
wrong.  But  there  is  no  definite  evidence  of  a  Mozart  piano  concerto  being  performed  on  "the 
Paradis's"  tour  around  that  time  anyway,  and  his  catalog  does  not  list  a  dedicatee  for  this  work,  as 
it  does  for  several  others.  So  this  rather  interesting  detective  story  ends  with  its  original  question 
still  unanswered. 
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of  30  September  1784,  we  have  only  the  music  of  this  very  beautiful,  restrained,  and  yet 
heartfelt  work  to  tell  us  anything  at  all — which  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal. 

Like  the  piano  concerto  K.450,  which  preceded  it  by  half  a  year,  and  like  Mozart's  last 
work  in  this  genre,  the  contemplative  K.595,  completed  in  1791,  the  present  concerto  is 
in  the  warmly  relaxed  key  of  B-flat.  K.456  opens  with  a  marchlike  theme  whose  succes- 
sive phrases  make  immediately  apparent  just  how  central  is  the  alternation  of  winds  and 
strings  to  Mozart's  conception.  The  second  theme  is  readily  identifiable,  beginning  with  a 
turn  figure  in  thirds,  exploiting  the  reedy  sound  of  oboes  (Ex. I): 


Oboes 


Flute 


Oboes 


Ex.    I 


But  even  more  important  are  the  relatively  brief  materials  which  precede  and  follow  this 
theme,  the  first  skewing  gently  syncopated  winds  against  a  cushion  of  strings  (Ex.  II),  the 
second  lyrically  canonic  and  gently  breathed  (Ex.  Ill): 


Ex.    II 


Winds 
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Ex.    Ill 


Winds 
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Strings 


Both  these  ideas  are  extraordinary  for  their  sense  of  space  and  their  ease  of  expression, 
aspects  upon  which  the  soloist  can  embellish  and  broadly  expand  at  the  corresponding 
points  in  the  second  exposition,  the  one  in  which  the  piano  enters  to  join  the  orchestra. 
The  piano  is  given  its  own  new  theme  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development,  but  the 
moments  to  listen  for  as  this  movement  continues  must  also  include  the  three-measure, 
stop-motion  woodwind  assertion  which  leads  in  the  recapitulation  (compare  Ex.  Ill),  and 
the  way  in  which  the  orchestra  reclaims  our  attention  following  the  soloist's  cadenza. 

An  aura  of  melancholy  pervades  the  Andante;  Girdlestone  observed  that  its  theme 
"expresses  despair  carried  almost  to  a  point  of  physical  suffering,  but  without  agitation, 
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without  a  hint  of  rebellion."  The  key  is  G  minor,  the  relative  minor  of  B-flat,  but  the 
immediate  and  emphatic  change  of  mood  at  once  suggests  a  key  more  distantly  removed 
from  the  opening  Allegro.  Mozart  writes  a  theme  with  variations — for  him  a  somewhat 
unusual  procedure — and  perhaps  it  is  the  basically  non-developmental  aspect  of  this  form 
which  contributes  to  the  sense  of  resignation  hinted  at  by  Girdlestone.  Again  the  contrast 
between  strings  and  winds  is  a  primary  concern,  but  here  the  unaccompanied  piano  also 
plays  an  important  part  as  the  movement  proceeds.  The  central  variation  is  densely 
scored,  combined  winds  and  strings  contrasting  strongly  with  the  soloist's  phrases.  The 
fourth  variation  is  in  the  major  mode  but  gives  way  once  more  to  the  minor  for  the  last 
variation,  in  which  the  piano  emphasizes  high-register  octaves,  the  only  way  it  can  make 
itself  heard  against  the  plaintive  cries  of  the  full  orchestra.  The  final  pages  are  stark,  and 
even  more  startling  in  their  extraordinary  (again)  use  of  dissonance  than  what  has  pre- 
ceded, so  that  even  a  short-lived  attempt  on  the  soloist's  part  to  summon  back  G  major 
remains  futile  in  its  effort  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  insecurity  of  the  closing  measures. 

Aside  from  an  agitated  central  episode  which  takes  B  minor  as  its  starting  point  and 
whose  mood  argues  successfully  against  an  expected  return  of  the  6/8  hunting  theme,  the 
rondo  finale  is  elegant,  good-natured,  and  generally  well-behaved.  Yet  this  movement  is  at 
the  same  time  engagingly  lively,  and  Mozart's  wonderful  sense  of  humor  keeps  surfacing 
to  remind  us  that,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  tribulations  of  the  Andante  are  past. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Modest  Mussorgsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  orchestrated  by  Sergei  Gorchakov 

Modest  Petrovich  Mussorgsky  was  born 
at  Karevo,  district  ofToropeta  in  the 
government  of  Pskov,  Russia,  on 
21  March  1839  and  died  in  Saint 
Petersburg  on  28  March  1881.  He  com- 
posed Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  as  a  set 
of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874,  complet- 
ing them  on  the  22nd  of  that  month. 
Sergei  Petrovich  Gorchakov,  who  was 
%fy  born  on  10  February  1905  and  died  in 

Moscow  on  4  July  1976,  orchestrated 
the  work  in  1954.  We  have  been  unable 
to  get  the  date  and  place  of  the  first 
performance  of  Gorchakov' 's  edition, 
which  was  first  played  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1968  by  the  Dresden 
Philharmonic  under  Kurt  Masur.  The 
first  American  performance  of Gorchakov 's  orchestration  of  Ravel's  Pictures  was  given 
also  by  Kurt  Masur,  on  9  March  1983  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  These  are 
the  first  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  has  of  course  given 
the  familiar  Ravel  orchestration  on  many  occasions,  first  under  Serge  Koussevitzky 
on  7  November  1924  (that  being  the  first  American  performance  of  that  version)  and 
most  recently  under  Eugene  Ormandy  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1981.  The  Gorchakov 
orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  soprano  saxophone)  and  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, two  tubas,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  wooden  tom-tom, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  tam-tam,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  tubular  bell  (E-flat),  celesta, 
harp,  and  strings. 

It  was  Ravel,  the  Frenchman,  who  told  Serge  Koussevitzky,  the  Russian,  about  these 
fascinating  pieces  and  fired  his  enthusiasm.  At  the  time,  around  1922,  the  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition  were  quite  unknown,  and  the  Russian  publishing  house  of  Bessel,  which  had 
issued  them  in  1886  in  a  version  heavily  edited  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  had  so  little  faith  in 
them  that  it  had  no  difficulty  going  along  with  Koussevitzky's  stipulation  that  Ravel's 
transcription  should  be  reserved  for  a  number  of  years  for  his  exclusive  use,  since  clearly 
there  was  nothing  in  it  for  the  publishers.  In  the  event,  the  Mussorgsky /Ravel  Pictures 
quickly  became  a  Koussevitzky  specialty,  and  his  frequent  and  brilliant  performances, 
especially  his  fantastic  1930  recording  with  the  Boston  Symphony,  turned  the  work  into 
an  indispensable  repertory  item.  What  would  particularly  have  pleased  Ravel  is  the  way 
the  popularity  of  "his"  Pictures  led  pianists  to  rediscover  Mussorgsky's. 

At  that,  Ravel  was  not  the  first  musician  to  orchestrate  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition, 
having  been  anticipated  by  Mikhail  Tushmalov  in  1891  (his  version  also  being  tampered 
with  by  Rimsky-Korsakov,  who  conducted  the  first  performance)  and  by  Sir  Henry  J. 
Wood  in  1920.  During  the  time  that  Ravel's  score  was  available  only  to  Koussevitzky,  an 
orchestration  appeared  by  Leonidas  Leonardi  ("whose  idea  of  the  art,"  remarked  a 
contemporary  critic,  "is  very  remote"),  and  later  there  were  scorings  by  Leopold 
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Stokowski,  Lucien  Cailliet  (the  uncredited  ghostwriter  of  many  orchestrations  attributed  to 
Stokowski,  though  the  Pictures  do  seem  to  be  Stokowski's  own),  and  Walter  Goehr — not 
to  forget  the  electronic  version  by  Tomita,  Elgar  Howarth's  transcription  for  the  Philip 
Jones  Brass  Ensemble,  the  Yamashita  reduction  for  solo  guitar,  and  Keith  Emerson's  rock 
presentation.* 

In  this  whole  scene,  Ravel's  score  has  seemed  to  be  the  one  sure  survivor,  and  for  good 
reason:  he  is  Mussorgsky's  peer,  and  his  transcription  stands  as  a  model  of  what  we  would 
ask  for  in  such  an  enterprise  by  way  of  technical  brilliance,  imaginative  insight,  and 
concern  for  the  name  on  the  left  of  the  slant  line.  For  all  that,  it  will  not  do  to  think  of  his 
orchestration  as  sacrosanct.  One  might  question  it  and  its  pre-eminence  on  three  grounds: 

1.  It  is  based  on  a  corrupt  and  faulty  text.  Ravel  had  no  idea,  but  in  1922,  when  he 
made  his  transcription,  the  only  edition  of  Pictures  available  (and  this  continued  to  be  true 
until  1930)  was  the  one  issued  in  1886  by  Bessel  and  which,  as  mentioned  earlier,  included 
a  number  of  alterations  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  of  what  Mussorgsky  had  written.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  thought  that  Mussorgsky,  his  senior  by  five  years,  was,  though  undoubtedly  a 
genius,  neither  civilized  nor  competent,  and  after  his  friend's  death  from  the  consequences 
of  alcoholism,  he  undertook  to  fix  his  music  for  him,  squaring  odd  rhythms,  taming  the 
harmony,  putting  his  own  glamorous  style  in  place  of  Mussorgsky's  austere  one.  His 
editions  of  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  Boris  Godunov,  Khovanshchina,  Songs  and 
Dances  of  Death,  etc.,  never  offer  the  reader  any  means  of  determining  what  in  them  is 
Mussorgsky's  and  what  Rimsky's. 


*One  of  the  more  unnecessary  transcriptions  of  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition- 
that  by  Vladimir  Horowitz,  who  made  a  new  version  for  piano! 
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Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

LtA      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoeverto  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632: 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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2.  It  is  always  bad — because  blinkering — to  become  fixated  on  just  one  interpretation, 
no  matter  how  perceptive  or  beautiful  that  interpretation  is.  The  notion  of  a  "definitive 
performance"  is  record  reviewers'  idiocy.  Or,  to  bring  up  another  situation  familiar  to 
concertgoers,  the  cementing  of  certain  cadenzas  into  classical  concertos  so  that  they 
virtually  become  part  of  the  canonic  text  (e.g.,  Beethoven  in  Mozart's  D  minor  piano 
concerto,  Kreisler  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  and  Joachim  in  Brahms's)  is  a 
destructive  limiting  of  our  comprehension.  We  need  to  remember  that  Ravel's  wonderful 
orchestration  is  not  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  but  just  one  way  of  reading  Pictures. 

3.  Several  musicians  have,  over  the  years,  faulted  Ravel  for  the  "un-Russian"  nature 
of  his  orchestration.  Leopold  Stokowski,  the  Londoner  with  the  put-on  Polish  accent,  used 
this  complaint  as  the  perhaps  not  entirely  disingenuous  justification  for  making  his  own 
orchestration.  Kurt  Masur  has  also  stressed  the  distinction  between  the  "Western 
European  elegance"  of  Ravel's  sound  and  the  more  "primal  and  Russian"  character  of 
Gorchakov's.  And  I  shall  not  forget  the  lighting  up  of  the  face  of  a  violinist  and  conductor, 
a  refugee  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  at  the  mention  of  Gorchakov's  orchestration  of 
Pictures  smiled  and  said,  "Ah  yes,  it  sounds  like  Russian  music  again." 

Insofar  as  it  is  vague,  such  talk  can  be  perilous.  Aside  from  giving  us  an  orchestration 
based  on  what  Mussorgsky  actually  wrote  as  opposed  to  what  Rimsky-Korsakov  thought 
he  ought  to  have  written — and  this  in  itself  is  important  and  valuable — Gorchakov, 
composer,  conductor,  and  highly  esteemed  teacher  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  set  out  to 
produce  a  sound  as  close  to  Mussorgsky's  sonorous  ideal  as  we  can  infer  it  from  his  own 
orchestration  of  Boris  Godunov.  *  Gorchakov  seems  to  some  extent  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Shostakovich  orchestration  of  Boris  Godunov  (1940),  a  reform  enterprise  that  was 
at  once  noble  (because  a  blow  at  the  monopoly  the  Rimsky  falsification  still  enjoyed  in  the 
operatic  market  worldwide)  and  silly  (because  one  would  have  done  better  simply  to  go  to 
Mussorgsky's  own  score,  available  in  at  least  a  reasonably  good  edition  since  1928). 

Gorchakov's  orchestra  glitters  less  than  Ravel's,  and  I  think  one  must  add  here  that 
Ravel's  Pictures  coruscate  not  only  because  Ravel  was  that  sort  of  composer  and 


*In  fairness,  it  should  be  said  that  the  urbane  vandalism  Rimsky  wreaked  on  the  Pictures  is  not  as 
bad  as  his  distortions  of  Mussorgsky's  operas  and  songs. 
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orchestrator  but  also  because  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  he  had  derived  his  idea 
of  Mussorgsky's  sound  from  Rimsky-Korsakov's  brilliant,  crackling,  virtuosic  orches- 
trations of  Boris  Godunov  and  Khovanshchina*  Gorchakov  works  more  in  primary 
colors  than  in  the  mixtures  Ravel  prefers,  and  he  has  no  inclination  for  the  esoteric,  the 
outre,  for  the  dazzling  stunts  in  Ravel's  deep  bag  of  tricks,  for  formulaic  recipes  to 
produce  brilliance  (if  one  may  say  all  that  without  seeming  to  accuse  Ravel  of  anything 
meretricious).  A  detailed  comparison  of  Ravel,  Stokowski,  Gorchakov,  et  al.,  is  fascinating 


*  Ravel  had  never  seen  or  heard  Mussorgsky's  own  orchestration  of  Boris  Godunov,  and,  except  for 
a  few  pages,  no  orchestration  by  Mussorgsky  of  Khovanshchina  exists  because  Mussorgsky  died 
before  he  had  completed  that  opera.  Interestingly,  Ravel  and  Stravinsky — at  the  behest  of  Serge 
Diaghilev — cooperated  on  a  partial  reorchestration  of  Khovanshchina.  The  score  is,  alas,  lost. 
Stravinsky  had  been  a  pupil  of  Rimsky-Korsakov's,  and  his  own  early  orchestral  style,  notably  in 
Firebird,  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  work  of  his  teacher.  Ravel's  friendship  with  and  admiration  for 
Stravinsky  would  have  reinforced  his  long-established  interest  in  Rimsky-Korsakov,  whose  music  he 
had  known  since  boyhood,  when  he  used  to  play  piano  duet  versions  of  it  with  Ricardo  Vines. 
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to  undertake  as  an  experience  in  listening  but  tedious  to  read  about;  just  a  few  pointers  are 
incorporated  in  the  descriptions  of  individual  movements  below. 

The  Pictures  are  "really"  Victor  Hartmann's.  He  was  a  close  and  important  friend  to 
Mussorgsky,  and  his  death  at  only  thirty- nine  in  the  summer  of  1873  was  an  occasion  of 
profound  and  tearing  grief  for  the  composer.  The  critic  V.  V.  Stasov  organized  a  posthu- 
mous exhibition  of  Hartmann's  drawings,  paintings,  and  architectural  sketches  in  Saint 
Petersburg  in  the  spring  of  1874,  and  by  22  June,  Mussorgsky,  having  worked  at  high 
intensity  and  speed,  completed  his  tribute  to  his  friend.  He  imagined  himself  "roving 
through  the  exhibition,  now  leisurely,  now  briskly  in  order  to  come  close  to  a  picture  that 
had  attracted  his  attention,  and  at  times  sadly,  thinking  of  his  departed  friend."  That 
roving  music,  which  opens  the  suite,  he  calls  Promenade,  and  his  designation  of  it  as  being 
"nel  modo  russico"  is  a  redundancy. 

Gnomus — According  to  Stasov,  "a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hartmann's 
design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club  ...  It  is  something  in  the  style 
of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts  being  inserted  into  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome 
accompanies  his  droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks." 


Chick  costume  for  the  ballet  "Trilby" 
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Week  10 


//  vecchio  castello  ("The  Old  Castle''')  — There  was  no  item  by  that  title  in  the 
exhibition,  but  presumably  this  refers  to  one  of  several  architectural  watercolors  done  by 
Hartmann  on  a  trip  to  Italy.  Stasov  tells  us  that  the  piece  represents  a  medieval  castle  with 
a  troubadour  standing  before  it.  The  principal  singer  of  the  melody  is  the  trumpeter  (in 
Ravel  this  is  a  famous  and,  in  its  day,  controversial  solo  for  alto  saxophone). 

Tuileries — The  park  in  Paris,  swarming  with  children  and  their  nurses,  playing  and 
squabbling.  Mussorgsky  reaches  this  picture  by  way  of  a  Promenade. 

Bydlo — The  word  is  Polish  for  "cattle."  Mussorgsky  explained  to  Stasov  that  the 
picture  represents  an  ox-drawn  wagon  with  enormous  wheels,  but  added  that  "the  wagon 
is  not  inscribed  on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  therefore 
Ravel  also,  turned  this  into  one  of  those  pieces  where  the  music  begins  at  a  distance, 
approaches,  and  recedes  again.  Mussorgsky,  and  therefore  Gorchakov,  begins  with  the  ox- 
cart hugely  present,  then  moving  into  the  distance  towards  the  end.  Gorchakov  gives  the 
melody  to  four  horns  and  a  trombone  (in  Ravel  this  a  famous  tuba  solo,  and  Gorchakov 
does  in  fact  allow  the  tuba — one  of  two — the  last  word). 

Battle  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells — A  costume  design  for  a  ballet,  Trilby,  with 
choreography  by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  a  certain  Gerber,  given  in  Saint  Petersburg 
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in  1871  (no  connection  with  George  du  Maimer's  famous  novel,  which  was  not  published 
until  1893).  A  scene  with  child  dancers  was  de  rigueur  in  a  Petipa  spectacular.  Here  we 
have  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs  as  in  suits  of  armor,  with  canary  heads  put  on  like 
helmets."  The  Ballet  is  preceded  by  a  short  Promenade,  begun  by  Gorchakov  in  divided 
strings  with  a  solo  violin  on  top. 

Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Shmuel — Mussorgsky  owned  two  drawings  by  Hartmann 
entitled,  respectively,  A  Rich  Jew  Wearing  a  Fur  Hat  and  A  Poor  Jew:  Sandomierz. 
Hartmann  had  spent  a  month  of  1868  at  Sandomierz  in  Poland.  Mussorgsky's  manuscript 
has  no  title,  and  Stasov  provided  one — Two  Polish  Jews,  One  Rich,  One  Poor — and  he 
seems  later  to  have  added  the  names  of  Goldenberg  and  Shmuel.  Goldenberg  speaks  in  the 
well-nourished  voices  of  strings  with  clarinets  and  bassoons  (plus  horns  for  the  offbeat 
accents);  Schmuel  whines  in  the  querulous  tones  of  a  soprano  saxophone. 

The  Marketplace  at  Limoges — Mussorgsky  jots  some  imagined  conversations  in  the 
margin  of  his  manuscript:  "Great  news!  M.  de  Puissangeoux  has  just  recovered  his  cow  .  .  . 
Mme.  de  Remboursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  teeth,  while  M.  de  Pantaleon's 
nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  is  as  much  as  ever  the  color  of  a  peony."  This  is  preceded  by  a 
Promenade,  an  interesting  variant  of  the  opening  one,  omitted  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
thus  also  by  Ravel.  With  a  great  rush  of  wind,  Mussorgsky  plunges  us  directly  into  the 

Catacombae — The  picture  shows  the  interior  of  catacombs  in  Paris,  with  Hartmann, 
another  friend,  and  a  guide  with  a  lamp.  Mussorgsky's  music  falls  into  two  sections, 
Sepulcrum  romanum  (''Roman  Sepulchres'1'')  and  Cum  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua 
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("With  the  Dead  in  a  Dead  Language''''),  a  ghostly  transformation  and  last  appearance 
of  the  Promenade.  He  adds  this  marginal  note:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann 
leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  from 
within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs — A  clock  in  fourteenth-century  style,  in  the  shape  of  a  hut 
with  cocks'  heads  and  on  chicken  legs,  worked  in  metal.  Mussorgsky  associated  this  with 
the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  flew  about  in  a  mortar  in  chase  of  her  victims. 

The  Great  Gate  in  the  Capital  City  of  Kiev — A  design  for  a  series  of  stone  gates  that 
were  to  have  replaced  the  wooden  city  gates,  "to  commemorate  the  event  of  4  April 
1866."  The  "event"  was  the  escape  of  Tsar  Alexander  II  from  assassination.  The  gates 
were  never  built,  and  Mussorgsky's  majestic  vision  seems  quite  removed  from  Hartmann's 
plan  for  a  structure  decorated  with  tinted  brick,  with  the  Imperial  eagle  on  top  and,  to  one 
side,  a  three-story  belfry  with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979.  His  program  note  on  the  Gorchakov 
orchestration  of  Ravel's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  program 
book  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  copyright  ®1983. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  standard  book  on  Weber  is  John  Warrack's  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  which  combines 
an  excellent  discussion  of  life  and  works  (Cambridge,  available  in  paperback).  The  only 
available  recording  of  the  complete  Oberon  is  marked  for  deletion  in  the  current  Schwann 
catalog;  it  features  Birgit  Nilsson,  Julia  Hamari,  Placido  Domingo,  and  Hermann  Prey 
with  Rafael  Kubelik  conducting  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus 
(Deutsche  Grammophon).  For  the  overture  alone,  you  might  look  for  Kubelik's  recently 
deleted  collection  of  Weber  overtures  with  the  same  orchestra  (Deutsche  Grammophon 
Privilege  series),  or  for  the  performances  in  varied  overture  collections  with  Daniel 
Barenboim  and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG),  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  (Columbia),  or  Herbert  von  Karajan  and  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG). 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life -and -works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  English  transla- 
tion (Farrar  Straus  Giroux);  a  paperback  edition  has  just  been  published  by  Vintage. 
When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the  best-seller 
lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received  tradition  of  Mozart  studies 
comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist  who  has  studied  all  the 
primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His 
book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built 
up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and 
genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimu- 
lating new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on 
the  composer.  Cuthbert  Girdlestone's  Mozart  and  His  Piano  Concertos  (Dover  paper- 
back) contains  much  information  rather  buried  in  decoratively  elegant  descriptions.  The 
Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  and  Donald  Mitchell  (Norton 
paperback),  contains  two  major  chapters  on  the  concertos:  Friedrich  Blume  discusses 
their  sources,  Robbins  Landon  their  musical  origin  and  development.  Philip  Radcliffe's 
Mozart  Piano  Concertos  is  a  brief  contribution  to  the  useful  BBC  Music  Guides  series  (U. 
of  Washington  paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include 
Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  For 
a  recording  of  K.456, 1  recommend  Emanuel  Ax  with  Pinchas  Zukerman  and  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra  (RCA,  with  the  Concerto  No.  17  in  G,  K.453),  Alfred  Brendel  with 
Neville  Marriner  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the- Fields  (Philips,  with  the  Concerto 
No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595),  or  Murray  Perahia  with  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  (CBS, 
with  the  Concerto  No.  17). 

— S.L. 


The  most  useful  reading  about  Mussorgsky  is  Gerald  Abraham's  article  in  The  New 
Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Macmillan).  We  need  a  new  biography  to 
replace  the  one  by  M.D.  Calvocoressi  (Essential),  though  The  Mussorgsky  Reader  edited 
by  J.  Leyda  and  S.  Bertensson  is  very  useful  (Da  Capo).  The  vexed  question  of  Mussorg- 
sky editions  is  helpfully  sorted  out  by  Edward  R.  Reilly  in  his  booklet  The  Music  of 
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Mussorgsky:  A  Guide  to  the  Editions  (Pendragon).  Alfred  Frankenstein's  findings  about 
Hartmann  and  Mussorgsky  were  published  in  The  Musical  Quarterly  in  July  1939.  The 
little-known  artist  of  the  original  pictures  is  discussed  by  Gerald  Abraham  in  "The  Artist 
of  Pictures  from  an  Exhibition,''''  one  of  fifteen  research  articles  contained  in  the 
anthology  Musorgsky  in  memoriam,  1881-1981,  edited  by  Malcolm  Hamrick  Brown 
(UMI  Research  Press).  Mussorgsky's  original  piano  version  of  Pictures  without  inter- 
ference from  Rimsky-Korsakov  is  now  readily  available  in  a  number  of  editions;  those 
published  by  International  and  G.  Schirmer  include  some  of  Hartmann's  pictures.  The 
Gorchakov  orchestration  is  not  available  in  print  or  on  recording.  Still  the  outstanding 
performance  of  the  piano  Pictures  is  Sviatoslav  Richter's,  recorded  at  a  concert  in  Sofia 
and  coupled  with  a  good  performance  by  George  Szell  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  of  the 
familiar  Ravel  orchestration  (Odyssey).  Richter  does  not,  however,  play  a  pure  text;  for 
that  you  need  to  go  to  Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  for  example  (London,  with  the  Ravel  version 
done  fairly  well  by  Zubin  Mehta  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic),  Michel  Beroff 
(Angel,  with  other  Mussorgsky  piano  pieces),  or  the  superb  Korean  pianist  Kun  Wo  Paik 
(Arabesque).  A  recording  conducted  by  Marc  Andreae  of  the  Tushmalov  orchestration  is 
unfortunately  out  of  print  (BASF). 

—M.S. 


If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 


The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


(617)247-3000 
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Join  The 
'Boston  Symphony 

on 

Ttiiaay  cAfternoons 


The  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday 

Afternoon  Series.  You  can  now  purchase  by  subscription  five  or 

six  concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal 

Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  such  leading  guest  soloists  as 

pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and  soprano 

Hildegard  Behrens,  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz, 

these  new  options  offer  you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 

symphony  for  the  remainder  of  this  exciting  season. 

<Two  Series  cAre  cAvailable  beginning  In  January 


THE  FRIDAY  SPRING  "5"  or  THE  FRIDAY  SPRING  "6." 


FOR  FURTHER  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  SEAT  AVAILABILITY. 
PLEASE  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL.  266-1492. 


-  ~  - 
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Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  was  born  in 
Brieg,  Silesia,  in  1927.  After  piano  studies,  he 
attended  the  German  College  of  Music  in 
Leipzig  from  1946  to  1948,  studying  conduct- 
ing there  under  Heinz  Bongartz.  His  first 
engagement  was  as  orchestra  coach  at  the 
Halle  County  Theatre.  From  1951  to  1953  he 
was  Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  Theatres,  and 
he  was  subsequently  engaged  as  first  conductor 
of  the  Leipzig  Theatres.  In  1955  he  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  at  the 
time  headed  by  his  former  teacher  Heinz 
Bongartz.  Mr.  Masur  returned  to  opera  from 
1958  to  1960  as  general  director  of  music  of 
the  Mecklenburg  State  Theatre  of  Schwerin; 
during  the  next  four  years  he  was  senior 
director  of  music  at  the  Komische  Oper  in 
Berlin,  where  he  frequently  collaborated  with 
the  noted  stage  director  Walter  Felsenstein.  In 
1967,  Mr.  Masur  was  appointed  chief  conduc- 
tor of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1972.  Mr.  Masur  was 
engaged  by  GDR  Television  for  a  presentation 
of  all  nine  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the 
Staatskapelle  Berlin  and  for  a  production  of 
Fidelio  as  part  of  the  Beethoven  bicentennial 
commemorations  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  inl970.  In  1975  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Leipzig. 


Mr.  Masur  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  throughout  Europe  and  has  toured 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  He  is  a  regular 
guest  conductor  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
and  he  has  participated  in  several  international 
music  festivals,  including  "Prague  Spring" 
and  "Warsaw  Autumn,"  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
the  Edinburgh  Festival,  and  the  Beethoven 
Festival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Masur  has 
recorded  nearly  100  albums,  among  which  are 
included  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  Mozart 
piano  concertos,  Prokofiev  piano  concertos, 
and  all  of  the  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  and  Bruckner  symphonies;  he  and 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  have  recently 
recorded  the  Four  Last  Songs  of  Richard 
Strauss  with  soprano  Jessye  Norman.  Mr. 
Masur  made  his  American  debut  while  on  tour 
with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  during 
the  1974-75  season;  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  the  spring 
of  1981  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1982.  In  the 
years  following  his  American  debut,  Mr.  Mas- 
ur appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  and  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra. Following  his  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  in  February  1980,  he  went  on  to 
conduct  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  that 
same  season,  and  he  made  his  New  York 
Philharmonic  debut  during  that  orchestra's 
Romantic  Music  Festival  in  June  1981.  In 
recent  seasons  he  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

In  his  numerous  guest  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  Mr.  Masur's  widely 
varied  programs  have  included  music  of 
Mozart,  Hindemith,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Brahms, 
Paganini,  Kodaly,  Cimarosa,  Liszt,  Stravinsky, 
Haydn,  Bartok,  Weber,  Schumann,  and 
Shostakovich.  He  led  five  concerts  in  1982  at 
Tanglewood,  including  three  all-Beethoven 
programs  for  that  summer's  Beethoven  week- 
end; his  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  appear- 
ances prior  to  this  season  were  for  two 
programs  in  January  1983. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    £%    ,  \ll 


%   \ 


(617)-542-6913 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


sou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
iyour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
(An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Fond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


$t  3otofp  AjT^stAurait-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Rudolf  Firkusny 


Rudolf  Firkusny  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  his  generation, 
one  whose  musical  elegance  has  set  a  standard 
in  the  classical  repertory,  and  whose  brilliant 
technique  and  emotional  projection  have  made 
him  a  much  sought-after  interpreter  of 
Romantic  music  all  over  the  world.  He  is  also 
an  authority  on  Czech  music  and  the  world's 
leading  interpreter  of  music  by  Smetana, 
Dvorak,  Janacek,  and  Martinu,  many  of 
whose  works  he  has  recorded.  Mr.  Firkusny 
was  born  in  Napajedla,  a  small  town  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. By  the  time  he  was  five  and  living  in 
Brno,  he  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Leos 
Janacek,  who  plunged  him  into  a  highly  unor- 
thodox course  of  studies,  sent  him  cookies, 
and  took  him  to  the  premieres  of  his  own 
works.  He  made  his  debut  in  Prague  at  ten 
and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  told  by 
Alfred  Cortot  that  he  needed  not  a  teacher,  but 
a  public.  After  studies  with  Artur  Schnabel, 
Mr.  Firkusny  toured  the  United  States  in  1938 
and  made  his  Town  Hall  debut  three  years 
later.  That  same  year,  1941,  he  played 
Dvorak's  Piano  Concerto,  absent  from  the 
United  States  for  sixty-five  years,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Beecham,  the  first  of  many  revelatory 
performances  of  Czech  masterworks  he  was  to 
play. 


Since  then,  Mr.  Firkusny  has  made  dozens 
of  world  tours,  performed  with  most  of  the 
world's  leading  orchestras  and  conductors, 
and  made  numerous  recordings  for  RCA, 
Decca,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Columbia, 
Vox,  and  Candide.  His  playing  of  Bach, 
Mozart,  Chopin,  Beethoven,  and  Debussy — to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  non-Czech  composers 
in  his  vast  repertory — has  made  him  one  of 
the  world's  most  popular  pianists.  He  has 
toured  Europe,  South  America,  Mexico,  Aus- 
tralia, Israel,  and  Japan,  and  he  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  at  virtually  all  the  great  music 
festivals,  including  those  of  Aspen,  Edinburgh, 
Marlboro,  Robin  Hood  Dell,  Salzburg,  Tangle- 
wood,  and  Blossom.  He  appeared  with  many  of 
the  great  conductors  of  this  century — includ- 
ing Koussevitzky,  Monteux,  Munch,  Reiner, 
Rodzinski,  Szell,  Walter,  Stokowski,  Krips, 
Steinberg,  and  Cantelli — and  he  has  collabo- 
rated with  such  currently-active  conductors  as 
Bernstein,  Abbado,  Giulini,  Haitink,  Kubelik, 
Leinsdorf,  Maazel,  Ormandy,  Previn,  Solti, 
Dorati,  and  Mehta.  In  the  fall  of  1968,  Mr. 
Firkusny  gave  a  Carnegie  Hall  recital  honor- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia  and  benefiting 
the  American  Fund  for  Czechoslovak  Refu- 
gees. He  was  also  awarded  the  Janacek  Medal 
for  his  cultural  contributions  to  the  music  of 
Janacek  and  other  Czech  composers.  A  United 
States  citizen  for  many  years,  Mr.  Firkusny 
lives  in  Manhattan  with  his  Czech-born  wife 
and  their  two  children.  He  has  performed  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  numerous 
previous  occasions,  first  playing  Menotti's 
Piano  Concerto  in  1945  and,  most  recently, 
performing  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto 
under  Eugene  Ormandy's  direction  at  Tangle- 
wood  in  July  1983. 
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How  do  you  spell  retired:    R-E-H-I-R-E-D 

Sometimes  the  world  of  retirement  can  be  9-to-5,  too.  Maintenance  of  your 
property,  not  to  mention  a  little  well-deserved  rest  and  relaxation,  can  leave 
scant  time  for  managing  your  personal  investments. 


©  {BLiraited 


We'd  like  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Consider  transferring  some  of  your  assets  to  a 
charitable  arrangement  retaining  or  perhaps  increasing  the  income  during 
your  lifetime  and  maybe  your  spouse's  life,  too.  You  can  have  a  tax-saving 
charitable  deduction,  avoid  capital  gains  tax  liability,  secure  professional 
investment  management,  and  have  more  time  for  golf,  sailing,  tennis, 
fishing,  travel,  and  oh  yes,  mowing  the  lawn,  painting  the  shutters... 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  gifts  with  a  retained  life 
income,  please  call  or  write 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  -266-1492,  xl31 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting, 

Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ PR. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  invest             It  protects  you  or  your 
your  money  these  days.  And           beneficiaries  from  mismanage- 
though  some  sound  very  enticing      ment  of  your  investments  because 
at  first,  closer  inspection  reveals      we  pay  careful  attention  to  risk, 
most  are  rather  risky.  And  depend          So  call  us.  Because  your 
a  great  deal  on  "luck".                    money  is  the  last  thing  you  want 

If  you  aren't  one  to  take           to  gamble  with.  292-2650. 
frivolous  chances  with  your              ^B%  CK               * 
money,  Shawmut  has  an  account      m  fcm  5>nQWmUT 
that'll  give  you  the  proper  direc-       ^pp  Trust  Division 
tion.  The  Living  Trust.                              Look  to  us  for  direction. 

The  Living  Trust.  It  lets  your  money  grow  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

"S  ; 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Computer /High  Technology 

Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

Consulting/  Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 

to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 

caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 

Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avai 

able  including  supportive,  preventative, 

rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 
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MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


C*ER 


lUNiy  ti 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 


JAEGER  SALUTES  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


*■- 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings  / Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1  Ipm,  daily. 

Bovfeon 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199-  (6171  236-2000 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOGR 

ADDRESS." 


SWAMPSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior       ** 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  six  architect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  -  4PM. 
Directions  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


The  address  that  says  it  alll         m  , 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

'Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 


Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
I  New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
j* Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
|  TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
|  TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
I  THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Benton 
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Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO' 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance) & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits     ^ 


We  are  grateful  to  those  who  generously  responded  to  the  Youth  Activities 
fundraising  program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your 
gifts  are  critical  to  the  continuation  of  our  music  education  program  for  children. 


Donors  to  the  Youth  Activities  Program 


$10,000  and  over 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 

Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P.  Wood  Charity  Fund 


$5,000-$9,999 

Cabot  Corporation  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 


$500-$999 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 


$l,000-$2,499 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 
Clippership  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Harvard  Musical  Association 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 
Joseph  Warren — Soley  Lodge 


$250-$499 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mrs.  Joan  Bennett  Kennedy 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mr.  David  Mugar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Stahl 
Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 


$100-$249 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 
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Mr.  John  W  Calkins 

Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mrs.  Judith  Brown  Card 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 

Miss  Margaret  Clark 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  John  W  Coffey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Cook 

Miss  Sarah  Thorn  Couch 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 

Mrs.  Louisa  R.  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


'■■■;» 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


iordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


Mrs.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Ganz 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Ms.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Goldman 

Mr.  Frederick  Goldstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christia  Halby 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 

Dr.  Gustav  G.  Kaufmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Kaye 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 

Mrs.  J.  Philip  Kistler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manuel  Kurland 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 

Dr.  Philip  M.  LeCompte 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Lynton 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Mazzella,  Jr. 

Miss  Margaret  B.  McCaffrey 


Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Miss  Nina  L.  McMaster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Louiville  Niles 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  A.  Seymour  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Remick 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Ms.  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Saval 

Mrs.  George  A.  Shaps 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sibleian 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Helen  Streuli 

Dr.  P.  Suzman 

Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Unitrode  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Weingarten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Willard 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Donors  to  the  "Days  in  the  Arts"  Program 


$10,000  and  over 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  for  the 
Arthur  F.  Blanchard  Trust 


$2,500-14,999 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 


$l,000-$2,499 

Cambridge  Foundation 

Clippership  Foundation 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 

The  Arthur  D,  Little  Foundation 

Mutual  Bank  for  Savings 

NEBS  Foundation 

Parker  Brothers 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

The  Polaroid  Corporation 

The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 


$500-$999 

Honeywell  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

$250-$499 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

$100-$249 

Mr,  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ms.  Diane  E.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  Aaron  Nurick  &  Ms.  Diane  Austin 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 


WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 

COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


K^mSWr 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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Round  Out 

Your 

Repertoire 

of  Recipes! 


Get  your  copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 

$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully- tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staff,  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with  captioned 
photographs  of  BSO  personalities  and  historic 
events,  including  the  BSO  One  Hundredth 
Birthday  celebration. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


J 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Please  send 


copies  of  the  cookbook  to: 


tel.  # 


street 


books  @ 

$18.95 

Mass.  residents 

add  5%  sales  tax 

Postage  & 
handling  $2 
per  book* 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


Total 


*Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook  office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


//////////////////// 


Expiration  date 


I  I  1 1  1 1 

(month  -  year) 


Signature 


\rt 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  12  January — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  13  January — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  January — 8-9:55 
KURT  MASUR  conducting 
Franck  Psyche,  Symphonic  poem 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Respighi  Brazilian  Impressions 

Ravel  La  Valse 

Wednesday,  18  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  19  January — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  20  January — 2-4 
Saturday,  21  January — 8-10 
[Tuesday,  24  January — 8-10 

Tuesday  'B'  series 

JSEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
I  Berg  Lyric  Suite 

|Lalo  Symphonie  espagnole 

PIERRE  AMOYAL 

'Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  3, 

Scottish 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


Uattrc"^ 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


Thursday,  26  January — 8-9:25 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  27  January — 2-3:25 
Saturday,  28  January  — 8-9:25 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mahler  Das  klagende  Lied 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
JANICE  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Thursday,  16  February — 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  17  February — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  18  February  — 8-9:50 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Carter  Double  Concerto  for 

harpsichord,  piano,  and 
two  chamber  orchestras 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  23  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  24  February— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  February — 8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Tuesday,  28  February — 8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73, 

The  Hunt 
Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


I 


THE  WtSTIN  HOTEL 

Copley  Place  Boston 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  3 1 5     Mllford,  NH  03055 


A   Uitterent   southeast -Asian    Ireat 


[f^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 

Tor  Pre  and   Alter 
I  neatre   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Slocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall —Reservations  Suggested 


Hdach 


"\ 


N»  9665-Marketing  Tote-$160 

All  Coacl?  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coach  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75 -B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 16 
(617)  536-2777 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting -time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 

Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con 

certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  *• 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 


; 


BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  on 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's! 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 1 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


THE  SWLER  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


Horn 

&  Cbmpany 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals -Trusts 'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
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The  Dewar  Highlander 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President  Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

J. P.  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
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Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

E.  James  Morton 
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Trustees  Emeriti 

Abram  T.  Collier,  Chairman  of  the  Board  Emeritus 

Philip  K.  Allen                      E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr.  Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Allen  G.  Barry                        Edward  M.  Kennedy  Paul  C.  Reardon 

Richard  P.  Chapman                     Edward  G.  Murray  John  L.  Thorndike 

John  T.  Noonan 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W.  Morris  -  General  Manager 

William  Bernell  -  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin  -  Assistant  Manager 

B.J.  Krintzman  -  Director  of  Planning 

Anne  H.  Parsons  -  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig  -  Director  of  Promotion 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos  -  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Arlene  Germain  -  Financial  Analyst 
Charles  Gilroy  -  Chief  Accountant 
Vera  Gold  -  Promotion  Coordinator 
Patricia  Halligan  -  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay  -  Director  of  Sales 
Nancy  Knutsen  -  Production  Assistant 
Anita  R.  Kurland  -  Administrator  of 
Youth  Activities 


Richard  Ortner  -  Administrator  of 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Charles  Rawson  -  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders  -  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz  -  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia  -  Symphony  Hall  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker  -  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 
Katherine  Whitty  -  Coordinator  of  Boston  Council 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 


Marc  Mandel 
Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


I 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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PRESIDE^ 


The 


June 


BSOSalutesBusitvess 
12,1984 


Over  100  company  sponsors  wn 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 
to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  (574-5000) ;  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby &  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill  &  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'  Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank 
Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 
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irrhe  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 


What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
""The  Orchestra  Book/'  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

To  order  a  copy  of  "The  Orchestra  Book"  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per  book,  plus  $2 
postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to  The  Council 
Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Make  your 
check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your  copy  of  this 
attractive,  72-page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  at  Jordan  Hall  on  15  January 

Some  good  seats  still  remain  for  the  second  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  twentieth-anniversary  season.  The  concert  takes  place  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
15  January  at  3  p.m.  at  Jordan  Hall.  Gilbert  Kalish  is  guest  pianist  with  the  Chamber 
Players  in  a  program  including  the  Sonata  for  bassoon  and  piano  of  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
the  C  minor  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello  of  Bedrich  Smetana,  and  Mozart's  Quintet  in 
A  for  clarinet  and  strings,  K.581.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $10,  $7.50,  and  $5.50. 
For  additional  information,  please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  chauffeur  "Peppino"  Natale  on  13 
and  14  January;  BSO  Director  of  Promotion  Caroline  Smedvig  on  20  and  21  January;  and 
BSO  violinist  and  Pops  Associate  Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  on  17  and  18  February. 

Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

9  January-6  February  Helen  Schlien  Gallery 


6  February-5  March 
5  March-26  March 


Arnold  Arboretum 
Segal  Gallery 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 


ALL  NEWTON  MUSIC  SCHOOL 
GALA  BENEFIT  CONCERT 


Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano  Boris  Goldovsky,  piano 

and  surprise  guest  artist 

Reminiscences  and  works  by 
Mozart,  Barber,  Poulenc,  Dohnanyi  and  others 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  15,  8  P.M. 

at  the  Second  Church  in  West  Newton,  60  Highland  Street. 

Tickets:  $8.00,  Telephone:  527-01 02  or  527-4553 


The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  Music  Director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman,  will 
give  a  concert  to  benefit  Project  Impact  and  International  Adoptions  Inc.  on  Sunday, 
15  January  at  3  p.m.  at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge.  The  program  will  include  Leopold 
Mozart's  Toy  Symphony,  Prokofiev's  Peter  and  the  Wolf -with  WBZ-TV's  Bob  Lobel  as 
narrator,  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  twelve-year-old  soloist  Scott  Yoo,  and 
Aaron  Copland's  Lincoln  Portrait.  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  Assistant  Conductor  Kay 
George  Roberts  will  conduct  the  Copland,  which  will  feature  WBZ's  Liz  Walker  as 
narrator.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door;  for  further  information,  please  call  332-4210. 

BSO  violinist  and  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  will 
conduct  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  evening,  January  22  at  8  p.m.  at 
Brown  Junior  High  School  auditorium  in  Newton.  BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  will  be  featured  in  the  Nielsen  Flute  Concerto  on  a  program  also  including  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade.  Tickets  are  $8  and  may  be  reserved  by  calling  965-2555;  they 
are  also  available  at  the  door.  Ms.  Dwyer  is  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra's  Celebrated 
Artist  of  1983-84,  and  in  that  capacity  she  will  also  present  a  flute  master  class  at  the  All 
Newton  Music  School,  321  Chestnut  Street  in  Newton,  on  Sunday,  January  29  from  1  to 
4  p.m.  The  class  is  open  to  auditors  for  a  $3  admission  fee  at  the  door. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  second  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  30  January  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
program  of  world  premieres  with  guest  conductor  Gunther  Schuller  and  featured  soprano 
Janice  Felty  includes  music  by  Nicholas  Thorne,  Richard  Busch,  John  Harbison,  and  Joan 
Tower.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets  are 
available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  Collage 
includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman, 
flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christoper  Oldfather,  piano. 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  second  of  three  programs  this 
year  at  Jordon  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  12  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Stravinsky's  Suite  No.  2,  the  Glazunov  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor  with  soloist  Stephanie 
Chase,  and  the  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  5.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $6.50,  $5, 
and  $3.50  from  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office,  536-2412. 

Correction:  Whose  "Pictures"? 

In  last  week's  program  note  for  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  reference  was  made  twice  to 
"Gorchakov's  orchestration  of  Ravel's  Pictures. "  This  should  of  course  have  read 
"Gorchakov's  orchestration  of  Mussorgsky's  Pictures^  and  only  serves  further  to  point 
up  how  closely  Ravel's  familiar  orchestration  has  caused  his  name  to  be  linked  with 

Mussorgsky's  work. 

With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  'et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 


References 
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Aspen  Music  School 

and  Festival 
Dickran  Atamian 
Burt  Bacharach 
David  Bar-Ulan 
Berkshire  Music  Center 

and  Festival  at  Tanglewood 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Jorge  Bolet 

Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Brevard  Music  Center 
Dave  Brubeck 

Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  May  Festival 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
Aaron  Copland 
Denver  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ferrante  and  Teicher 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy  and 

National  Music  Camp 
Byron  Janis 
Billy  Joel 


Gilbert  Kalish 

Ruth  Laredo 

Liberace 

Panayis  Lyras 

Marian  McPartland 

Zubin  Mehta 

Eugene  Ormandy 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Andre  Previn 

Ravinia  Festival 

Santiago  Rodriguez 

George  Shearing 

Abbey  Simon 

Georg  Solti 

Beveridge  Webster 

Earl  Wild 

John  Williams 

Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the 

Performing  Arts 
Yehudi  Wyner 
Over  200  others 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 
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Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagojJSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi-   j 
dence  at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a*  I* 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf*- 1 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  12  January  at  8 
Friday,  13  January  at  2 
Saturday,  14  January  at  8 

KURT  MASUR  conducting 


FRANCK 


Psyche,  Symphonic  poem  with  chorus 
Parti 

Psyche's  Sleep 

Psyche  Borne  Aloft  by  the  Zephyrs 
Part  II 

Cupid's  Gardens 
Psyche  and  Cupid 

Part  HI 

The  Chastisement — Sufferings 

and  Lament  of  Psyche.  Apotheosis 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


INTERMISSION 


RESPIGHI 


Brazilian  Impressions 
Tropical  Night 
Butantan 
Song  and  Dance 


RAVEL 


La  lalse,  Choreographic  poem 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 

15  Week  11 
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Gifts  of  jewelry,  works  of  art,  antiques,  and  other  items  of  personal 
property  can  be  of  enormous  importance  in  supporting  the  music  and 
the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

If  you  have  items  such  as  these  which  you  would  consider  contribut- 
ing to  the  Symphony  and  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  tax 
advantages  of  such  a  gift,  please  contact 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  x  131 
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Cesar  Franck 

Psyche,  Symphonic  poem  with  chorus 


Cesar  Franck  was  born  in  Liege, 
Belgium,  on  10  December  1822  and 
died  in  Paris  on  8  November  1890.  He 
actually  began  working  on  Psyche,  a 
large,  multi-sectional  symphonic  poem 
with  chorus,  in  July  1886,  writing  out 
the  short  score  between  9  August  and 
23  October  of  that  year.  The  full  score 
occupied  him  to  the  end  of  1887  and 
probably  into  1888.  The  first  perform- 
ance was  given  by  the  Societe  Rationale 
in  Paris  under  the  composer's  direction 
on  10  March  1888.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  Part  One  comprises 
two  orchestral  numbers  (Sommeil  de 
Psyche,  or  "Psyche's  Sleep,''  and 
Psyche  enlevee  par  les  Zephyrs,  or 
"Psyche  Borne  Aloft  by  the  Zephyrs")  ;  Part  Two,  two  orchestral  scenes  (Les  jardins 
d'Eros,  or  "Cupid's  Gardens,"  and  Psyche  et  Eros,  "Psyche  and  Cupid")  separated 
by  a  choral  section;  Part  Three,  two  choral  sections  surrounding  a  lengthy  orchestral 
passage  (he  Chatiment — Souffrances  et  plaintes  de  Psyche,  or  "The  Chastisement- 
Sufferings  and  Laments  of  Psyche")  and  an  orchestral  Apotheosis.  In  1900  four 
orchestral  sections  of  the  score — the  four  purely  orchestral  segments  from  Parts  One 
and  Two  (and  nothing  from  Part  Three)  — were  published  as  a  suite;  the  work  is  most 
often  heard  in  this  abbreviated  form.  The  American  premiere  of  any  of  this  music  took 
place  when  the  New  York  Philharmonic  performed  the  first  two  movements  on 
31  January  1903.  Vincent  d'lndy  introduced  the  score  to  Boston  audiences,  conduct- 
ing Psyche  et  Eros  on  1  and  2  December  1905,  then  taking  it  on  tour  with  the 
orchestra  to  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  Wilhelm  Gericke 
programmed  Les  Jardins  d'Eros  and  Psyche  et  Eros  later  in  the  same  season,  on  6  and 
7  April  1906.  In  the  meantime,  Wallace  Goodrich  had  led  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory Orchestra  in  the  local  premiere  of  Le  Sommeil  de  Psyche  on  9  March  1906. 
Pierre  Monteux  led  the  BSO's  only  previous  encounter  with  any  of  the  choral  parts  by 
programming  Part  Three  on  31  March  and  1  April  1922,  with  Laura  Littlefield  as 
soprano  soloist  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Chorus.  All  BSO  performances  since  have 
consisted  of  the  four-movement  orchestral  suite  or  portions  of  it,  led  by  Henri  Rabaud, 
Monteux,  and  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Monteux  led  the  most  recent  performances  in 
Boston  and  on  tour  in  January  and  February  1954.  The  score  calls  for  a  chorus  of 
sopranos,  altos,  and  divided  tenors,  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets-a- pistons,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Cesar  Franck  spent  most  of  his  long  life  as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  a  group  of 
unusually  devoted  (indeed,  almost  idolatrous)  pupils  and  as  one  of  the  leading  organists  of 
France,  the  years-long  incumbent  at  the  organ  bench  of  Ste.  Clotilde.  He  was  also 
constantly  involved  in  composition,  though  the  works  by  which  we  remember  him  came, 
almost  without  exception,  from  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  These  include  the 
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To  the  eye, 

as  the  Boston  Symphony 

is  to  the  ear. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
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piano  quintet  in  F  minor  (1878-79),  the  symphonic  poems  he  Chasseur  maudit  (1882) 
and  Les  Djinns  (1884),  the  Variations  symphoniques  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1885),  the 
Violin  Sonata  (1886),  the  Prelude,  Aria,  and  Finale  for  piano  (1886-87),  the  D  minor 
symphony  (1886-88),  the  string  quartet  (1889),  and  the  three  chorales  for  organ  (1890). 
Of  the  rest  of  his  music,  little  is  performed  much  these  days — especially  not  the  grandiose 
Biblical  oratorios  in  which  he  put  so  much  stock  and  which  played  a  large  part  in  earning 
him  the  nickname  of  pater  seraphicus:  Ruth  (1843-46,  revised  1871),  Redemption 
(1874  in  its  final  version),  Les  Beatitudes  (1869-79),  and  Rebecca  (1880-81). 

Psyche  holds  an  ambivalent  position  in  this  list  of  works.  It  is  one  of  Franck's  last 
scores,  composed  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers.  It  is  full  of  richly  imagined, 
sensuous  music  patently  influenced  by  the  modernisms  of  Wagner,  dealing  with  a  secular 
subject.  But  it  is  less  frequently  performed  even  in  part  than  any  other  large  work  of 
Franck's  last  decade — and  as  a  whole  it  is  almost  never  heard.  (So  rarely  is  the  full  work 
given  that  the  score  has  not  yet  been  printed.  The  publisher  simply  sends  out  a 
manuscript  copy  made  in  1892  from  the  composer's  original  autograph  score!)  Yet  the 
music  is  filled  with  those  qualities  that  are  characteristic  of  Franck  at  his  best.  I  suspect 
the  main  reason  for  the  infrequent  performances  (aside  from  the  lack  of  easy-to-read 
printed  scores  and  parts,  which  can  put  off  the  most  dedicated  musicians!)  is  the  curious 
in-between  genre  into  which  Psyche  falls.  It  is  a  symphonic  work  with  an  incidental 
chorus — neither  purely  orchestral  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  big  oratorio  on  the  other.  The 
choral  part  is  nowhere  so  elaborate  or  gratifying  for  the  singers  as  to  induce  choruses  to 
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program  Psyche  on  their  own  concerts.  And  the  specific  choral  sound  called  for  is  odd, 
too — one  without  the  weight  of  bass  sound,  but  with  a  substantial  tenor  section,  since  the 
tenor  part  is  divided  into  two  lines  almost  throughout.  We  are  left,  then,  with  a  real  rarity, 
a  major  composition  by  a  major  composer  written  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  and  almost 
never  heard. 

The  origin  of  Psyche  is  connected  to  the  mythological  interests  of  the  composer's  son 
Georges,  an  anthropologist  and  teacher  at  the  Lycee  Lakanal  and  lecturer  at  the 
university.  He  was  a  freethinker  who  hoped  to  entice  his  father  away  from  religious 
subject  matter.  Georges  had  already  encouraged  his  father  to  write  an  opera — and  in  this 
he  was  seconded  by  Mme.  Franck,  who,  tired  of  the  respectable  poverty  that  was  a  church 
musicians  lot,  hoped  that  he  might  reach  a  lucrative  musical  market.  The  result  was  the 
gigantic  score  of  Hulda,  which  took  Franck  the  better  part  of  five  years  to  write,  only  to 
be  refused  performance.  (When  the  work  was  finally  put  on  the  stage,  several  years  after 
the  composer's  death,  it  was  all  too  clearly  an  old-fashioned  opera  by  a  man  whose  genius 
simply  did  not  lie  in  the  theater.) 

Georges  tried  again.  According  to  d'lndy,  he  prepared  another  opera  libretto,  this  time 
on  the  classical  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Franck  liked  the  story,  but  refused  to  treat  it 
dramatically  and  asked  Georges  to  convert  his  text  into  material  for  a  program  symphony. 
Yet  the  situation  is  not  as  simple  as  d'lndy  would  have  it.  There  is  still  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  final  text.  The  program  of  the  first  performance  by  the  Societe 
Nationale  bore  the  credit  line,  "Poetry  by  Messrs.  Sicard  and  Fourcaud."  The  manuscript 
score  and  the  printed  vocal  score  provide  no  indication  whatever.  And,  in  any  case,  a 
scrap  of  paper  inserted  into  the  autograph  short  score  with  many  revisions  and  corrections 
to  the  text  in  Franck's  own  hand  shows  that  he  himself  played  a  substantial  role  in 
bringing  the  poetry  to  its  final  shape. 

Active  sketching  must  have  been  started  by  midsummer  1886.  Franck  began  writing 
out  the  short  score  on  9  August  in  Quincy,  and  he  finished  it  in  Paris  on  23  October.  The 
fact  that  this  score  is  clean  and  virtually  without  corrections  bespeaks  a  good  deal  of 
preliminary  sketching  beforehand.  Only  after  reaching  this  stage  did  Franck  conceive  and 
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compose  the  introductory  chorus  of  Part  Three.  The  orchestration  took  more  than  a  year. 
As  late  as  December  1887  the  Societe  Nationale  had  not  yet  received  the  score;  it  must 
have  been  finished  soon  after  that  if  the  orchestral  and  choral  parts  were  to  be  prepared  in 
time  for  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance  on  10  March  1888.  The  original  manuscript 
bears  no  dedication,  but  the  published  vocal  score  and  the  separately  published  orchestral 
sections  bear  a  dedication  "A  mon  ami  Vincent  d'lndy." 

For  a  short  time  around  the  turn  of  the  century  Psyche  was  performed  all  over  Europe 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Franck  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  international  popularity,  and 
Psyche  was  given  often  enough  in  different  countries  to  justify  the  publication  of  choral 
parts  in  French,  German,  and  English!  But  those  days  are  long  past.  The  earliest 
reviewers  regarded  the  work  as  a  great  composition  following  in  the  line  of  Berlioz. 
Indeed,  the  mixed  genre  of  Psyche,  involving  chorus  and  orchestra,  is  very  likely 
Franck's  homage  to  such  Berliozian  scores  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  L'elio.  And  Franck's 
original  notion  of  having  the  chorus  placed  behind  a  curtain,  out  of  sight  of  the  audience, 
was  surely  inspired  by  L'elio.  (In  practice  the  idea  proved  to  be  unwieldy;  its  principal 
effect  was  to  muffle  the  clarity  of  the  words,  and  few  performances  have  attempted  to 
carry  it  out  since.) 


Cesar  Franck  in  1885  at  the  Ste.  Clotilde  organ 
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The  "plot''  of  Psyche  is  one  of  the  favorite  tales  recounted  by  Apuleius.  Psyche,  a 
princess  of  incomparable  beauty,  arouses  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  and  the  envy  of 
Venus.  The  goddess  of  love,  determined  to  punish  Pysche  for  her  beauty,  sends  Cupid  to 
cause  her  to  fall  ridiculously  in  love  with  an  inappropriate  partner,  but  in  carrying  out  his 
mother's  order,  Cupid  is  himself  smitten  with  Psyche's  radiant  beauty.  He  has  the  zephyrs 
carry  her  away  to  his  palace,  where  he  comes  to  visit  her  only  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 
Their  love  is  intense  and  passionate,  but  he  warns  her  that  she  must  never  seek  to  find  out 
who  he  is  or  to  see  his  face  in  the  light.  Psyche's  envious  sisters  arouse  her  curiosity  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  mysterious  and  unseen  lover.  One  night,  when  Cupid  has  fallen  asleep 
after  their  lovemaking,  she  observes  him  by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  and  recognizes  him. 
Cupid,  awakened  when  a  drop  of  the  hot  oil  falls  upon  his  naked  skin,  berates  Psyche  for 
her  lack  of  trust  in  him  and  abandons  her  at  once.  In  despair  Psyche  wanders  through  wild 
and  twisting  paths,  seeking  to  find  him  again.  With  Nature's  help,  she  accomplishes  four 
"impossible"  tasks  set  for  her  by  Venus  (with  the  intention  that  she  should  perish  in  the 
attempt).  Cupid,  won  over  by  her  courage  and  steadfastness,  intercedes  with  Jupiter  to 
have  Psyche  received  on  Olympus,  where  the  couple's  wedding  is  celebrated. 

Psyche  was  a  familiar  and  popular  subject  in  the  artistic  milieu  of  Franck's  time,  but 
influences  on  his  work  come  more  likely  from  Berlioz  and  Wagner  than  from  any  earlier 
treatment  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  section  entitled  Psyche  et  Eros,  a  purely 
orchestral  love  scene,  is  related  in  that  sense  to  the  love  scene  in  Berlioz's  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Much  of  the  score  suggests  parallels  to  Wagner,  especially  his  Grail  operas 
Lohengrin  and  Parsifal:  Cupid's  anonymity  and  Psyche's  curiosity  recall  Lohengrin  and 
Elsa;  the  greeting  offered  to  Psyche  by  the  natural  world  in  Cupid's  garden  suggests  the 
"Good  Friday  spell"  of  Parsifal;  and  Psyche's  long  wanderings  in  the  middle  of  Part 
Three  are  similar  to  the  orchestral  treatment  of  Parsifal's  long  years  of  wandering  in  the 
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prelude  to  the  third  act  of  Wagner's  music  drama.  The  very  theme  of  redemption  by  love, 
which  appears  so  frequently  in  Wagner's  work,  lies  at  the  heart  of  Psyche  and  links  it  as 
well  to  Christian  theology  (perhaps  that  is  why  Franck  was  so  willing  to  accede  to 
Georges's  suggestion  of  this  theme  for  his  work).  Wagner's  popularity  in  France  was 
approaching  its  height  at  this  time,  and  Franck,  though  temperamentally  as  different  from 
Wagner  as  one  can  possibly  imagine,  nonetheless  was  captivated  by  his  music.  He  was 
among  the  first  French  composers,  in  fact,  to  accept  Wagner's  music  wholeheartedly  and 
to  pass  on  his  enthusiasm  to  his  students.  Thus,  in  a  certain  sense,  Psyche  is  Franck's 
erotic  masterpiece,  the  Franckian  equivalent  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  to  the  German  master. 

It  may  seem  odd  to  us,  who  are  likely  to  find  Psyche,  for  all  its  sensuous  richness,  as  a 
remarkably  chaste  love  story,  that  Franck's  wife  felt  threatened  by  the  work.  In  fact,  she 
steadfastly  refused  to  attend  a  performance.  After  staying  away  from  the  premiere,  she 
was  persuaded  to  attend  the  second  performance  in  a  Colonne  concert  on  23  February 
1890,  only  to  find  upon  arriving  at  the  concert  hall  that  she  had  left  her  ticket  at  home.  Of 
course,  arrangements  could  have  been  made  to  get  the  composer's  wife  into  the  hall  for 
the  performance,  but  she  flatly  refused  again  and  left  in  the  happy  knowledge  that  she 
would  not  have  to  listen  to  so  overtly  secular  and  erotic  a  work.  Mme.  Franck's  feelings 
about  the  piece  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  us  as  somewhat  odd,  since  few  listeners  now  are 
much  exercised  about  the  presumed  eroticism  of  the  score.  In  fact,  most  commentators 
have  claimed  the  opposite:  that  Franck  has  taken  a  pagan  subject  and  elevated  it — even 
Christianized  it — with  his  emphasis  on  the  redemptive  power  of  love. 

The  chorus  is  commentator,  not  active  participant;  as  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  chorus 
simply  reacts.  The  tale  unfolds,  rather,  in  the  orchestra.  As  in  so  much  of  Franck's  late 
work,  the  structure  grows  out  of  a  limited  number  of  thematic  ideas  which  undergo 
repeated  development,  reworking,  and  rescoring  (here  again  Wagner's  influence  is 
evident).  In  the  case  of  Psyche  the  two  most  important  themes  appear  right  at  the  outset: 
a  tentative,  hovering  little  figure  in  the  clarinet  over  gently  supporting  strings 
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followed  immediately  by  a  little  rising  figore  in  the  strings,  the  first  measure  of  which  is 
especially  significant  in  the  music  to  follow: 
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Franck's  description  of  the  story,  section  by  section,  allows  the  listener  to  pursue  directly 
the  unfolding  of  Psyche's  experiences  and  emotions  without  further  attempts  to  describe 
the  musical  development.  Francks  own  point  of  view  in  this  story  is  perhaps  most  directly 
symbolized  (yet  hidden  from  non-musicians)  in  his  use  of  key  relations.  In  a  traditional 
symbolic  gesture  that  goes  back  before  the  time  of  Bach,  Franck  writes  the  score  predomi- 
nantly in  keys  involving  sharps  (it  begins  in  B  major — five  sharps — and  ends  in 
E  major — four  sharps)  and  carefully  organizes  the  step-by-step  relationship  of  keys  from 
one  section  to  another  throughout  the  score.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  musical  sharp  is 
formed  by  a  criss-cross  pair  of  lines  and  to  the  happenstance  that  in  German  the  word  for 
sharp,  "kreuz"  happens  to  be  the  same  as  the  word  for  "cross,"  composers  have 
occasionally  used  sharps  in  their  music  to  symbolize  the  Crucifixion  and  related  ideas. 
Franck's  choice  of  sharp-related  keys  is  almost  certainly  designed  to  heighten  his 
perception  that  the  theme  of  Psyche — for  all  its  being  based  on  a  pagan  tale,  for  all  its 
sensuous  surface  and  erotic  overtones,  for  all  of  son  Georges's  desire  to  lead  his  father 
away  from  sacred  subjects — is  still  redemption. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


The  published  vocal  score  contains  the  following  "Legend"  for  the  orchestral  passages  in 
the  work  (here  given  in  translation),  interspersed  with  the  texts  of  the  vocal  sections.  The 
ellipses  in  the  prose  sections  are  part  of  the  original  French  text. 
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PART  ONE 

Le  Sommeil  de  Psyche  (Psyche's  Sleep) 

Psyche  has  fallen  asleep  ....  Gently  rocked  by  her  dream,  her  spirit  perceives  for  a  few 
moments  an  absolute  happiness  which  is  not  of  this  world,  but  of  which  she  has 
presentiments. 

Psyche  enlevee  par  les  Zephyrs  (Psyche  Borne  Aloft  by  the  Zephyrs) 
Suddenly  the  air  shimmers,  filled  with  strange  noises  ....  Psyche,  borne  aloft  by  the 
Zephyrs,  is  transported  to  the  gardens  of  Cupid. 

PART  TWO 

Les  Jar  dins  d'Eros  (Cupid's  Gardens) 
Fairer  than  beauty  itself,  Psyche  reposes  in  the  midst  of  the  flowers,  hailed  as  a  sovereign 
by  Nature  in  its  festive  guise:  Voices  murmur  in  her  ear  of  the  power  of  Love  ....  She 
wakens,  sweetly  moved  ....  The  Voices  sing  again,  speak  of  the  invisible  Spouse  who  is 
approaching  ....  Ravished,  she  hears,  she  listens  ....  The  Voices  sing  on,  but  more 
seriously:  "Remember,"  they  say,  "that  you  may  never  see  the  face  of  your  mysterious 
lover.  Remember!" 


Amour!  source  de  toute  vie! 
Dieu  jeune  et  fort  aux  traits  vainqueurs! 

Salut,  6  puissance  benie, 
Salut,  o  doux  tyran  des  coeurs, 
Tu  remplis  tout  d'une  sainte  allegresse, 

Tes  pas  fecondent  les  sillons. 
La  terre  maternelle  enfante  avec  ivresse 
Quand  sur  elle  descend  TinefFable  caresse 
Du  grand  ciel,  son  epoux,  inonde 
de  rayons. 
0  blanche  soeur  des  lys,  plus  douce  que 
l'aurore 
Et  plus  belle  que  la  beaute, 
Ne  sens-tu  pas  un  doux  desir  eclore 

Dans  ton  sein  agite? 
Ecoute  au  loin  les  invisibles  lyres 
Soupirer  doucement  dans  Fair 
harmonieux! 
II  va  venir,  l'epoux  mysterieux, 
Dans  ton  sein  virginal  verser  de  saints 

delires. 
Vois  pour  toi  s'entr'ouvrir  les  portes  du 

palais. 
Mais,  Psyche,  souviens-toi  que  tu  ne 

dois  jamais 
De  ton  mystique  amant  connaitre 

le  visage; 
Obeis  sans  comprendre,  au  destin 
toujours  sage. 
Psyche!  Rappelle-toi,  rappelle-toi. 


Love!  Source  of  all  life! 

0  young,  strong  god  with  winning  features! 

Hail,  0  blessed  power, 

Hail,  sweet  tyrant  of  hearts, 

You  fill  all  with  a  divine  joy, 

Your  steps  make  fruitful  the  fields. 

Mother  earth  gives  birth  drunkenly 

when  upon  her  descends  the  ineffable  caress 

of  the  great  sky,  her  spouse,  bathed 

in  light. 
0  white  sister  of  the  lily,  softer  than 

the  dawn 
and  fairer  than  Beauty  itself, 
do  you  not  feel  a  sweet  desire  appear 
within  your  quivering  breast? 
Hear  in  the  distance  the  unseen  lyres 
sighing  sweetly  in  the  harmonious 

air! 
The  mysterious  spouse  is  coming 
to  pour  holy  delights  into  your  virginal 

bosom. 
Behold,  for  you  the  palace  gates 

open, 
But,  Psyche,  remember  well  that  you  must 

never 
see  the  face  of  your  mysterious 

lover. 
Without  understanding,  obey  destiny,  which 

is  always  wise. 
Psyche!  Remember,  remember. 


Psyche  et  Eros  (Psyche  and  Cupid) 
The  spirits  are  silent:  now  another  voice  speaks,  sweet  and  penetrating:  it  is  that  of  Cupid 
himself.  Psyche  responds  hesitantly  .  .  .  soon  their  souls  are  mingled  ...  All  is  passion,  all 


is  light,  all  is  happiness  .  .  .  eternally,  if  Psyche  can  but  remember! 


PART  THREE 

Le  Chatiment — Souffrances  et  plaintes  de  Psyche 
(The  Chastisement — Sufferings  and  Laments  of  Psyche) 

Psyche  has  forgotten!  "Let  the  chastisement  commence!"  declare  the  Voices  .  .  .  but  she 
weeps  .  .  .  perhaps  Cupid  will  pardon  her. 

Psyche  weeps;  she  suffers  infinite  torments,  for  she  has  known  infinite  pleasure;  now 
she  lives  on  earth  only  to  suffer,  consumed  by  powerless  desires,  to  die  in  a  grievous  and 
supreme  urge  for  this  ideal  love  that  she  has  lost  forever,  but  which  she  hopes  .  .  . 


Amour,  elle  a  connu  ton  nom.   , 
Malheur  sur  elle! 
Parmi  le  doux  mystere,  aux  bonheurs 

epures, 
Le  doute  a  pris  le  coeur  de  la  jeune 

immortelle. 
Son  chatiment  commence  et  sa  peine  est 

cruelle, 
Loin  des  jardins  d'Eros  et  des  parvis 

sacres, 
La  voici  maintenant  errante  sur  la  terre, 
Et  les  sentiers  sont  durs  a  ses  pieds 

dechires. 
Amere  voyageuse  et  partout  solitaire, 
Elle  va  sanglotant  au  regret  de  la  mystere 
Des  bleus  jardins  d'Eros  et  des  parvis 

sacres 
Et  toujours  s'agrandit  la  nuit  interieure, 
Et  le  vent  seul  entend  ses  cris  desesperes! 
Nul  espoir  ne  descend  sur  elle  et  ne 

l'effleure. 
Amour,  elle  a  connu  ton  nom,  mais  elle 

pleure. 
Rends-lui  les  bleus  jardins  et  les  parvis 
sacres. 


Cupid,  she  has  learned  your  name! 

Woe  to  her! 

In  the  midst  of  sweet  mystery,  of  purest 

bliss 
Doubt  seized  the  heart  of  the  young 

immortal. 
Her  punishment  begins,  and  her  pain  is 

cruel, 
far  from  Cupid's  gardens  and  the  sacred 

precincts, 
there  she  is  now,  wandering  upon  the  earth, 
And  the  footpaths  are  hard  to  her  wounded 

feet. 
Bitter  traveller,  solitary  everywhere, 
she  goes  sobbing,  regretting  the  mystery 
of  Cupid's  azure  gardens  and  the  sacred 

groves, 
the  night  within  her  deepens  still  more, 
and  only  the  wind  hears  her  despairing  cries! 
No  hope  descends  to  her  or  touches 

her. 
Love,  she  has  known  your  name,  but  she 

weeps. 
Give  her  back  the  azure  gardens  and  the 

sacred  groves. 


Apotheose  (Apotheosis) 
Cupid  has  pardoned,  the  mysterious  chorus  announces,  and  the  whole  world  thrills  with 
joy  .  .  .  Rest,  poor  Psyche!  Your  desire,  which  survived  your  death,  has  risen  to  the  god, 
and  the  god  descends  to  you;  his  mouth  speaks  again  of  the  same  love,  Nature  sings  the 
same  celebration  .  .  .  And  here  in  the  arms  of  her  immortal  Spouse,  Psyche  quits  the  earth 
in  the  bosom  of  a  triumphant  glory! 


Eros  a  pardonne.  Tressaillez  ciel  et 

terre! 
Releve,  tu  le  peux,  Psyche,  ton  front  pali. 
Souvenir  douloureux  de  la  faute 

premiere, 
Suis  couvert,  a  jamais,  d'un  eternel  oubli. 
Et  toi,  couple  divin,  monte  dans  la  lumiere: 
Le  miracle  d'amour  est  enfin  accompli. 


Cupid  has  pardoned.  Thrill  to  it,  heaven  and 

earth! 
Psyche,  lift  up  your  wan  face. 
Let  the  sad  memory  of  your  former 

transgression 
be  covered,  forever,  in  eternal  oblivion. 
And  you,  divine  couple,  mount  into  light: 
The  miracle  of  love  is  finally  accomplished. 
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Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  &  Sound. 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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Ottorino  Respighi 

Brazilian  Impressions 

Ottorino  Respighi  was  born  in  Bologna, 
Italy,  on  9  July  1879  and  died  in  Rome 
on  18  April  1936.  He  composed  his 
Impressioni  brasiliane  (Brazilian  Impres- 
sions) in  late  1927,  completing  the  scor- 
ing of  the  three  existing  movements  in 
January  1928.  Respighi  himself  con- 
ducted the  first  performance  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  June  1928,  during  his  second 
tour  of  the  country.  These  are  the  first 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  three 
flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two 
oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  two  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambour- 
ine, side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  celesta,  tubular  chimes,  harp,  piano,  and  strings. 

Of  Italian  composers  who  came  to  their  maturity  near  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Respighi  has  long  been  the  most  successful  on  the  international  scene,  though  few  would 
regard  him  as  the  most  significant  composer  of  that  generation.  He  studied  first  in  his 
native  Bologna,  then  twice  went  to  Russia  for  lessons  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  whose 
brilliance  in  handling  the  orchestra  is  evident  in  all  of  Respighi's  scores.  Finally  a  year  in 
Berlin  exposed  Respighi  to  a  potent  musical  environment,  from  which  he  no  doubt 
profited,  but  he  did  not  gain  much  from  the  few  lectures  by  Max  Bruch  that  he  attended. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  real  culture,  Respighi's  musical  reactions  tended  toward  the 
vivid,  the  simple,  even  the  childish.  He  was  unusually  receptive  to  visual  impressions,  and 
most  of  his  music  reflects  a  delight  in  the  aural  recreation  of  some  particularly  striking 
scene,  whether  in  his  earliest  masterpiece,  the  Fountains  of  Rome,  or  in  such  later  and 
less  often  performed  works  as  the  Botticelli  triptych  (Trittico  botticelliano)  or  Church 
Windows  {Vetrate  di  chiesa).  The  same  is  true  of  his  suite  Brazilian  Impressions,  which 
are  mementos  of  an  actual  tour  of  Brazil  in  1927. 

The  Brazilian  tour  followed  hard  upon  Respighi's  second  tour  of  North  America,  where 
he  had  enjoyed  a  tumultuous  success  during  a  visit  the  year  before.  The  tour  was  timed 
virtually  to  the  second  by  the  composer's  American  impresario,  and  long  before  it  was 
over  he  longed  for  the  calm  of  his  studio  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese  in  Rome.  After  a  visit  to 
Washington  for  a  chamber  concert  in  the  Coolidge  Auditorium  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Respighi  conceived  a  new  work,  inspired  by  three  paintings  of  Botticelli,  to  be  composed 
for  small  orchestra  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Coolidge.  He  set  to  work  on  the  score  as  soon  as 
he  was  back  in  Rome  in  March. 

On  12  May  the  Respighis  sailed  for  Brazil  on  the  Conte  Verde.  The  composer  was 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  bay  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  his  two  planned  chamber  music 
concerts  in  Sao  Paulo  were  so  successful  that  six  additional  concerts  were  added!  His  two 
orchestral  concerts  in  Rio  in  early  July  required  a  great  deal  of  work  for  Respighi,  as 
conductor,  to  bring  an  ensemble  of  middling  and  disparate  musicianship  to  his  perfor- 
mance standard.  But  he  left  the  country  with  the  warmest  of  feelings.  In  fact,  he  left  his 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    (617)  247-3000 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 


EARNES 
&NOBLE 


395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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promise  to  write  a  "Brazilian  suite"  for  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  His 
plan  was  to  write  five  movements  reflecting  vivid  impressions  of  his  stay  in  Brazil.  He 
quickly  sketched  three  late  in  1927  and  scored  them  in  January  1928,  but  he  never  got 
around  to  writing  the  other  two.  In  the  end  he  presented  the  work  as  complete  in  three 
movements,  the  way  it  stands  today. 

As  we  can  expect  from  any  of  Respighi's  music,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  scoring 
are  a  reflection  of  vivid  visual  impressions  and  experiences  in  what  was  to  him  an  exotic 
place.  He  had  been  very  interested  in  Brazilian  folk  music  during  his  visit,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  tunes  and  melodic  fragments  of  the  suite  came  from  his  notebook  of  actual 
popular  melodies.  The  first  movement,  Tropical  Night,  is  self-explanatory.  Over  and 
under  a  constantly  reiterated  Latin  rhythm  first  heard  in  the  violins  at  the  outset, 
fragments  of  melody  intertwine  with  wisps  and  great  splashes  of  sound  suggesting  the 
mysterious  tropics.  The  score  provides  a  note  explaining  the  title  of  the  second  movement. 
Butantan  is  a  garden  near  Sao  Paolo  with  a  scientific  research  station  where  poisonous 
snakes  of  every  kind  are  gathered  for  the  preparation  of  snakebite  antitoxin:  "a  deadly 
entanglement  in  a  beautiful  landscape."  Respighi  was  rather  shaken  by  the  visit,  and  it 
took  him  some  time  to  get  over  the  spectacle  of  so  many  deadly  reptiles  in  such  close 
proximity.  His  music  is  built  up  of  a  slow,  cold  figure  in  the  strings  and  upper  woodwinds, 
coming  to  bare,  expressionless  octaves.  The  bassoons  and  bass  clarinet  enter,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  writhing,  crawling  theme  suggesting  the  intertwining  of  the  snakes.  This  vivid 
image — and  the  composer's  shudder — is  suggested  in  the  music,  which,  not  surprisingly, 
ends  with  a  shivering  quotation  of  the  Dies  irae  melody  before  the  snakes  have  the  last, 
twisting  word.  The  last  movement,  Song  and  Dance,  is  much  more  typical  of  a  travel 
suite — a  lively  glimpse  of  local  color  in  brilliant  orchestral  guise. 

— S.  L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

LlA      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offera  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Chi!dren.°241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Maurice  Ravel 

La  False,  Choreographic  poem 


Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in 
Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque  region 
of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
Spanish  border,  on  7  March  1875  and 
died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937.  La 
Valse  was  composed  in  1919  and  1920, 
based  on  sketches  made  before  the  war 
for  a  symphonic  poem  with  the  intended 
title  "Wien"  ("Vienna")  .  Ravel  and 
Alfredo  Casella  performed  the  two- 
piano  version  of  La  Valse  at  a  concert  of 
Arnold  Schoenberg's  Society  for  Private 
Musical  Performances  in  November 
1920.  The  orchestral  version  was  given 
its  premiere  by  Camille  Chevillard  and 
the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  on 
12  December  that  year.  Alfred  Hertz  gave  the  American  premiere  with  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  on  28  October  1921.  Pierre  Monteux  introduced  it  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  repertory  on  13  and  14  January  1922;  since  then  it  has  been  conducted 
here  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  Ravel  himself,  Richard  Burgin,  Paul  Paray,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  Charles  Munch,  Frnest  Ansermet,  Georges  Pretre,  Michael  Tilson  Thomas, 
and  Seiji  Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  February 
1978.  Charles  Dutoit  conducted  the  most  recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  August 
1982.  La  Valse  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine,  side  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  tambourine,  crotales,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Ravel  found  it  difficult  to  return  to  normal  work  after  the  ravages  of  the  First  World 
War.  Quite  aside  from  the  long  interruption  in  his  compositional  activity  and  the  loss  of 
many  friends,  he  was  suffering  from  a  recurring  insomnia  that  plagued  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  dramatic  reduction  of  new  works.  He  had 
already  started  sketching  a  symphonic  poem  that  was  intended  to  be  a  musical  depiction 
of  Vienna;  naturally  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  to  cast  the  work  as  a  grand  orchestral 
waltz.  Ravel  had  never  yet  visited  the  Austrian  capital  (he  was  to  do  so  only  in  1920,  after 
having  finished  his  big  waltz  composition),  but  he  "knew"  Vienna  through  the  composers, 
going  back  to  Schubert  and  continuing  with  the  Strauss  family  and  many  others,  who  had 
added  a  special  Viennese  lilt  to  the  waltz.  (In  this  sense  Ravel  was  as  familiar  with  Vienna 
as  Bizet  and  Debussy  were  with  Spain  when  they  composed  what  we  still  regard  as  the 
most  convincing  "Spanish"  music  ever  written.) 

The  first  sketches  for  Wien  apparently  date  from  1907,  when  Ravel  was  completing 
another  music  travelogue,  the  Rapsodie  espagnole.  He  began  orchestrating  the  work 
during  1914  but  ceased  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities;  he  complained  in  his  letters  that 
the  times  were  not  suitable  for  a  work  entitled  Vienna.  After  the  war,  Ravel  was  slow  to 
take  up  the  composition  again.  Only  a  commission  from  Serge  Diaghilev  induced  him  to 
finish  it,  with  the  new  title  La  Valse,  Poeme  choreographique,  and  intended  for 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  ("Ah-tell-yea")  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who 
made  their  name  making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington  MA  01887.  Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home 
a  nicer  place  to  come  home  to.  ADS  Atelier 
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production  by  the  Ballets  Russes.  When  the  score  was  finished,  however,  Diaghilev 
balked.  He  could  see  no  balletic  character  in  the  music,  for  all  its  consistent  exploitation  of 
a  dance  meter,  and  he  refused  to  produce  the  ballet  after  all.  (Not  surprisingly,  this 
marked  the  end  of  good  relations  between  the  composer  and  the  impresario.)  La  Valse  was 
first  heard  in  concert  form;  only  in  1928  did  Ida  Rubenstein  undertake  a  ballet  production 
of  the  score,  for  which  Ravel  added  a  stage  direction:  "An  Imperial  Court,  about  1855." 
The  score  bears  a  brief  scenic  description: 

Clouds  whirl  about.  Occasionally  they  part  to  allow  a  glimpse  of  waltzing  couples.  As 
they  gradually  lift,  one  can  discern  a  gigantic  hall,  filled  by  a  crowd  of  dancers  in 
motion.  The  stage  gradually  brightens.  The  glow  of  chandeliers  breaks  out  fortissimo. 

The  hazy  beginning  of  La  Valse  perfectly  captures  the  vision  of  "clouds"  that  clear  away 
to  reveal  the  dancing  couples.  The  piece  grows  in  a  long  crescendo,  interrupted  and 
started  again,  finally  carried  to  an  energetic  and  irresistible  climax  whose  violence  hints  at 
far  more  than  a  social  dance. 

Ravel's  date  of  1855  for  the  mise-en-scene  was  significant.  It  marked  roughly  the 
halfway  point  of  the  century  of  Vienna's  domination  by  the  waltz — the  captivating, 
carefree,  mind-numbing,  seductive  dance  that  filled  the  salons,  the  ballrooms,  and  the 
inns,  while  the  whole  of  Austrian  society  was  slowly  crumbling  under  an  intensely 
reactionary  government,  the  absolutism  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  who  was  twenty-five  in 
1855  and  reigned  until  the  middle  of  the  First  World  War.  The  social  glitter  of  mindless 
whirling  about  concealed  the  volcano  that  was  so  soon  to  erupt.  Ravel's  La  Valse  has  the 
captivating  rhythms  in  full  measure,  but  the  music  rises  to  an  expressionistic  level  of 
violence,  hinting  at  the  concealed  rot  of  the  society.  Would  La  Valse  have  been  different  if 
composed  before  the  horrors  of  the  war?  Who  can  tell?  In  any  case,  consciously  or  not, 
Ravel's  brilliantly  orchestrated  score  captures  the  glitter  and  the  violence  of  a  society 
that,  even  as  he  was  composing,  had  passed  away. 

— S.L. 
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The  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  who  domi- 
nated Vienna  during  the  era  of  the  waltz 
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We've  found  that  many  investors  are 
uncomfortable  with  their  present  in- 
vestment advisors. 

Because  these  advisors,  it  appears, 
rely  too  much  on  "hot  tips."  And  they 
take  unnecessary  risks. 

But  you'll  find  that  at  Shawmut, 
we  aren't  short-term  speculators  who 
react  nervously  to  the  daily  ups  and 
downs  of  the  market  averages.  We  aim 
to  capitalize  on  more  definable  long- 
term  trends. 

We  also  invest  in  leading  compan- 


ies that  are  in  vital  industries.  The 
companies  can  be  long  established  or 
just  emerging.  But  they  have  to  have 
distinct  characteristics  that  set  them 
above  the  competition. 

So  call  us  at  (617)  292-2650.  Then 
you'll  have  a  distinct  characteristic  that 
sets  you  above  the  competition.  Us. 

Shawmut 

Trust  Division 

Look  to  us  for  direction. 


Investment  Management. 
Because  money  is  the  last  thing  you  want  to  gamble  with. 
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There  are  few  books  in  English  about  Respighi.  His  wife  Elsa  wrote  Ottorino  Respighi, 
dad  biografici  ordinati,  which  was  published  by  Ricordi  in  the  original  Italian  with  many 
photographs  in  1954  and  appeared  in  an  English  translation  by  Gwyn  Morris  (also 
Ricordi)  in  1962,  but  the  English  version  was  cut  to  less  than  half  its  length,  with  most 
documents  omitted,  and  no  photographs.  The  only  other  substantial  work  in  English  is  to 
be  found  in  an  unpublished  Oxford  dissertation,  The  Emergence  of  Modern  Italian  Music 
(up  to  19  10)  by  John  C.G.  Waterhouse,  who  also  wrote  the  Respighi  article  in  The  New 
Grove.  Brazilian  Impressions  has  received  a  colorful  and  atmospheric  recording  from 
Antal  Dorati  and  the  London  Symphony  (Mercury,  with  Respighi's  The  Birds). 

Cesar  Franck  has  had  a  number  of  worthy  biographers  over  the  years.  The  first  and 
most  enthusiastic  was  his  pupil  \  incenl  dTndy,  whose  1906  study  Cesar  Franck  (Dover 
paperback)  verges  on  hagiograph) ;  one  must  be  cautious  about  taking  1)  Indy  s  rather 
fanatic  religiosity  at  face  value  when  he  is  interpreting  the  work-  ol  his  re\ered  master. 
Later  biographic-  are  more  down-to-earth,  among  them  shorl  Studies  available  only  in 
French  by  Charles  van  den  Borren  and  l>\  Norberl  Dufourcq,  and  book-  by  Leon  \allas 
and  b\  Norman  Demuth.  The  mosl  recenl  works  on  Franck  are  b)  Laurence  Davies, 
whose  Cesai  Franck  and  Ins  Circle  (Barrie  &  Jenkins)  pro\  ides  a  particular!)  rich  stud) 
of  the  composer's  milieu  and  the  cadre  ol  students  who  did  so  much  to  spread  his  tame. 
The  same  writer*-  Cesai  From  I.  is  part  ol  the  Master  Musicians  series  I Littlefield 
paperback)  ami  as  such  concentrates  more  single-mindedl)  on  the  life  and  work-  ol 
Franck  himself.  The  most  thorough  treatmenl  ol  Psyi  he  and  Franck'-  other  symphonic 
poem- 1-  to  be  found  in  a  German  stud)  b)   Vngelus  Seipt,  Cesai  Francks  s)  mphonische 
Djc h tungetu  published  b)  Gusta>  Bosse  Verlag  ol  Regensburg.  The  onl)  recording  ol 
music  I  ton  i  P.svr/fpcurrentl)  available  consists  ol  the  four  instrumental  excerpts,  with 
Daniel  Barenboim  conducting  the  Orchestrede  Paris  (DC).  There  have  been  several 
complete  recordings  with  chorus  in  the  last  three  decades,  but  all  have  been  deleted.  The 
rnost  recent  pf  these,  a  colorful  and  sensuous  reading  once  available  as  a  1(^ .  (>  American 
reissue  <»n  ( ionnoisseur  Societ)  from  the  French  label  Pathe  Marconi,  featured  the 
Orchestre  de  Liege  conducted  b)  Paul  Strauss  with  the  chorus  <»l  the  Belgian  Radio. 

\rbie  Orenstein's  Hai  el:  Man  and  Husit  ian  (Columbia)  is  a  thorough  study,  il  a  trifle 
dull.  Norman  Demuth  ha-  contributed  a  useful  short  volume  on  Ravel  to  the  Master 
Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  \  sensitive  discussion  ol  Ravel  can  be  found  in 
Romanticism  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  final  volume  ol  the  four-volume  stud)   Man 

and  His  \Iiisk  b)  \\  illred  \lcllcr-  (Schocken).  \n  excellent  brief  discussion  ol  Ravel's 
orchestral  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  BBC  Music  Guide  that  Laurence  Davies  devotes  to 
that  subject  (I  niyersit)  ol  Washington  paperback):  Da\ ies  has  also  written  a  fine  book 
called  The  Qallic  Muse  with  c--.i\-  on  Faure.  Duparc.  Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc 
(Barnes).  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphon)  Orchestra  have  recorded  La  I  alse  with 
Rolero  and  Rapsodie  espagnole  (DjG).  Other  excellent  recording-  ol  La  I  alse  include 
those  b\  Herbert  \  on  Karajan  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Angel,  with    llhorada  del 
grricioso,  Rapsodie  espagnole,  and  l.e  tomheau  de  Couperin)  and  Charles  Dutoil  with 
the  Montreal  S\  rnphonv  (London  digital,  with    llhorada  del gracioso,  Rapsodie  espag- 
note,  and  Bolero). 

-S.L. 
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Week  11 


oinTlie 
2?oston  Symphony 


§)§ 


^Friday  cAfternoons 


The  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday 

Afternoon  Series.  You  can  now  purchase  by  subscription  five  or 

six  concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal 

Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  such  leading  guest  soloists  as 

pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and  soprano 

Hildegard  Behrens,  with  music  by  Brahms.  Mozart,  and  Berlioz, 

these  new  options  offer  you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 

symphony  for  the  remainder  of  this  exciting  season. 

"Two  Series  cAre  cAvailable  ^Beginning  In  January 


THE  FRIDAY  SPRING  "5"  or  THE  FRIDAY  SPRING  "6." 

FOR  FURTHER  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  SEAT  AVAILABILITY. 
PLEASE  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL,  266-1492. 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 
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PRIVATE  BANK1I 
GROUP 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon.  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group. 

Bank  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  FDIC 

©  1 983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Retirement  or  Healtli  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carlcton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARllTON  WIILARDVILLACI 


V 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


"7 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Kurt  Masur 


Music  director  of  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  since  1970,  Kurt  Masur  was  horn  in 
Brieg,  Silesia,  in  1927.  After  piano  studies,  he 
attended  the  German  College  of  Muh<-  m 
Leipzig  from  1946  to  1948.  studying  conduct- 
ing there  under  Heinz  Bongartz.  His  first 
engagement  was  as  orchestra  coach  at  the 
Halle  County  Theatre.  From  1951  to  1953  lie 
was  Kapellmeister  of  the  Erfurt  Theatres,  and 
he  was  subsequently  engaged  as  tir-t  conductor 
of  the  Leipzig  Theatres.  In  1955  he  became  a 
conductor  of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  at  the 
time  headed  by  his  former  teacher  Heinz 
Bongartz.  Mr.  Masur  returned  to  opera  from 
1958  to  1960  as  general  director  of  music  of 
the  Mecklenburg  State  Theatre  of  Schwerin; 
during  the  next  four  years  he  was  senior 
director  of  music  at  the  Komische  Oper  m 
Berlin,  where  he  frequently  collaborated  with 
the  noted  stage  director  Walter  Felsenstein.  In 
1967,  Mr.  Masur  was  appointed  chief  conduc- 
tor of  the  Dresden  Philharmonic,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1972.  Mr.  Masur  was 
engaged  by  GDR  Television  for  a  presentation 
of  all  nine  Beethoven  symphonies  with  the 
Staatskapelle  Berlin  and  for  a  production  of 
Fidelio  as  part  of  the  Beethoven  bicentennial 
commemorations  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  in  1970.  In  1975  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Leipzig. 


Mr.  Masur  has  appeared  with  leading 
orchestras  throughout  Europe  and  has  toured 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  He  is  a  regular 
guest  conductor  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic, 
and  he  has  participated  in  several  international 
music  festivals,  including  "Prague  Spring" 
and  "Warsaw  Autumn,"  the  Salzburg  Festival, 
the  Edinburgh  Festival,  and  the  Beethoven 
Festival  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Masur  has 
recorded  nearly  100  albums,  among  which  are 
included  the  Beethoven  symphonies,  Mozart 
piano  concertos,  Prokofiev  piano  concertos, 
and  all  of  the  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  and  Bruckner  symphonies;  he  and 
the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  have  recently 
recorded  the  Four  Last  Songs  of  Richard 
Strauss  with  soprano  Jessye  Norman.  Mr. 
Masur  made  his  American  debut  while  on  tour 
with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  during 
the  197  1-75  season;  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  in  the  spring 
of  1981  and  again  in  the  fall  of  1982.  In  the 
vear^  following  his  American  debut,  Mr.  Mas- 
ur appeared  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  the 
Dallas  S)  mphony,  and  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra. Following  his  first  Boston  Symphony 
appearances  in  February  1980,  he  went  on  to 
conduct  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  that 
same  season,  and  he  made  his  New  York 
Philharmonic  debut  during  that  orchestra's 
Romantic  Music  Festival  in  June  1981.  In 
recent  seasons  he  has  also  appeared  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

In  his  numerous  guest  appearances  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood,  Mr.  Masur's  widely 
varied  programs  have  included  music  of 
Mozart.  Hindemith,  Strauss,  Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven,  Britten,  Prokofiev,  Brahms, 
Paganini,  Kodaly,  Cimarosa,  Liszt,  Stravinsky, 
Haydn,  Bartok,  Weber,  Schumann,  and 
Shostakovich.  He  led  five  concerts  in  1982  at 
Tanglewood,  including  three  all-Beethoven 
programs  for  that  summer's  Beethoven  week- 
end; his  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  appear- 
ances prior  to  this  season  were  for  two 
programs  in  January  1983. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


m  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA    jfa 

Music  Dtrtctor     ^f. 


(617)-542-6913 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


hhou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
wKjSyour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
IfSJHAn  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 

It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 

Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 

the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 

to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  ot  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t  ^otofpk/T^stfluraKH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-Sponsored  b)  t h«-  Berk-lure  Music  (."enter 
and  Boston  I  niversity,  the  tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  "I 
1970  when  John  ()h\er  became  director  "I 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originall)  formed  h»r  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  -non  playing  a 
major  role  m  the  orchestra  -  Symphon)  Hall 
season  as  well.  I  nder  the  direction  ol  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  langlewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  b)  conductors,  pre--,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  greal  <>r<he-tra  choruses 
ot  the  world.   The  members  ol  the  .horn- 
donate  their  services,  and  they  [>erlorm  regu- 
larly with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Bo-ton.  New  V>rk.  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
( luesl  ( Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
\\  illiams  and  the  Bo-ton  Bop-,  and  such  prom- 
inent  guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein.  Claudio 
Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt.  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
\  ich,  \ndre  Pre\  in.  Eugene  Ormand\.  and 
( runther  Schuller. 

I  nlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 
also  includes  regular  performances  ol  a  ( <i[>- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


verv  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977.  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  bv 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of«  cappella  twentieth-centurv  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  Hie  latest  recording  bv  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  has  just  been  issued  bv  Nonesuch 
and  includes  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola  and 
Kurt  Weill.  In  addition,  the  chorus  is  featured 
m  Debussy's  Trois  \octurnes  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Da\  i-  on 
a  recenl  release  by  Philip-. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Bo-ton  Symphon)  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  lor  Deutsche 
Crammophon,  New  World,  and  Philip-.  For 
the  <horn-  hr-t  appearance  on  record-,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  oj  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Crammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The 
langlewood  Festival  Chorus  ma)  be  heard  on 
the  Philip-  releases  ol  Schoenberg's  (riirrc- 
lieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Symphon) 
performances  and  named  besl  choral  record- 
ing ol  l(>.(Mi\  Gramophone  magazine,  and 
Mahler's  Symphon)  No.  8,  the  Symphon)  oj 
a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include  music  ol  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  W  illiams  and  the  Boston 

Pop-. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  Ml  I  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  m  its  seventh  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pums  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Round  Out 

Your 

Repertoire 

of  Recipes! 

Get  your  copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 

$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully- tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staff,  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with  captioned 
photographs  of  BSO  personalities  and  historic 
events,  including  the  BSO  One  Hundredth 
Birthday  celebration. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


■  , 
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COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Please  send  


copies  of  the  cookbook  to: 


tel.  # 


street 


books  @ 

$18.95 

Mass.  residents 
add  5%  sales  tax 

Postage  & 
handling  $2 
per  book* 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


Total 


*Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook  office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


//////////////////// 


Expiration  date 


1 1 1 1 1 1 

(month  -  year) 


Signature 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.  VL  Brigandi 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

(!<•(  ilc  Ann  Ha-tie 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Mice  Homier  \\  hite 

Cailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Christine  Jaronski 

France-  \.  Kadinofl 

Ida  McManis 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  I.  \1.  Monroe 

Diana  No)  es 

Fiimiku  ( )hara 
Christine  M.  Pat  he<  o 
Nanc)  Lee  Patton 
Jennifer  M.  Pigg 
Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priesl 
Lisa  Saunier 
Joan  Pernice  Sherman 
I  larole  .1.  Stevenson 

( 'aniline   \.  Woodwell 


Mezzo-sopranos 
Mais)  Bennetl 
Barbara  \.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
\lar\  \.  \.  Crimmins 
Catherine  Diamond 
Sara  Dorfman 


Kittv  DuXernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt-Didham 

Leah  Jansizian 

Suzanne  I).  Link 

\li~on  Loeb 

I  broth)  \\.  Love 

Vpril  Merriam 

Vanessa  \1.  0^  ian 

\nn  I  .  Pinto 

I  Deborah  Vnn  H\  ba 

Barbara  S<  hmid 

Inula  Ka\  Smith 

( Ihristina  St.  I  'lair 

Judith  I  ierne) 

I  orraine  Walsh 

Jo  \iuie  Warburton 

Natasha  \1.  Wei 


Tenors 

Vntone  Vquino 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 

Ralph  \.  Bassetl 

I  fonato  Hra>  i  o 

\\  illiam  \.  Bridges,  Jr. 

PaulR.Cohill 

Dana  Roberl  Dicken 

Reginald  Didham 

\\  illiam  E.  I  lood 

.1.  Stephen  <  Irofl 

Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 

(  leorge  Harper 

\\a\  ne  S.  Henderson 
John  W  Hickman 
I-  red  C.  Hoffman 
Stanle\  Hudson 
John  ( !.  Karris 
Edward  J.  kiradjieff 


John  V  Maclnnis.  Jr. 
F.  Brian  McConville 
David  E.  Meharrv 
Dwight  Porter 
Barn  Singer 
Michael  Yv.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Mark  \\  ilson 
R.  Spencer  \\  right 

Basses 

Peter  I .  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Harrington  Bates 
Richard  Bentle) 
\ulire\  Rot-lord 
I  laniel  E.  Brooks 
lame-  \\.  ( iourtemanche 
Douglas  \.  Dittman 
James  ( Jreening 
Mark  I  .  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
( ,.  Paul  K( >wal 
I  imoth)  Lanagan 
Keimt'tli  I  .  Lawle) 
I  ee  l>  I  ea<  h 
Steven  Ledbetter 
Sand)  MacFarlane 
Roberl  S.  McLellan 
Rene  \.  Mi\ ille 
Stephen  II.  Owades 

Brian  K.  Patton 

Martin  H.  Pierce 
\  ladimir  Houdenko 
Kenneth  Sallenger 

Robeii  Schaffel 
Joel  Wachman 
Pieter  <  'oiirad  \\  lute 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianisl 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business 

Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 
Charles  L.  Brown 

Gillette  Company 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 
Ray  Stata 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 
Kenneth  R.  Rossano 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 
Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 
Rawing!)  Warner.  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 
William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
Arthur  P.  Contas 

New  England  Telephone  Company 
Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

William  0.  Taylor 
Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Norman  Cahners 

Raytheon  Compam 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Red  Lion  Inn 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

The  Signal  Companies 
Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 
Howard  H.  Ward 

\\  CRB  Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 
Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

Devonshire  Associates 
Weston  Howland 

WC\  B-T\  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
Wang  Laboratories 
Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

W  m.  1  nderwood  Company 
James  D.  Wells 

Dynatech  Corporation 
J.  P.  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T  McBride 


Advertising/ RR. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits  Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

1       Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/  Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 
Allyn  L.  Levy 

SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 
*United  State  I  rusl  Company 
James  V.  Sidell 

('lot  hum 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 

W  inthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  ( lompan) 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Computer/  High  Technolog  \ 

Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

Consulting    Management 

*  Advanced  Management   \»o<  iates,  Inc. 
Harvev  Chet  Krenl/man 

BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 
John  Humphre) 

LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentlev  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

W  illiam  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner.  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  c\  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

( !ha-e  Ei  onometrie   Interactive  Corporation 

CarlG.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 
Richard  Farrell 

*  I  he  Firsl  Bo-ton  Corporation 

( George  I  .  Shinn 
"Kaufman  &  ( lompan) 

Sumner  Kaufman 
"  I  eat  li  &  I  lamer 

Philip  lea!  I, 

*Narraganset1  Capital  Corporation 

\rtlmr  D.  Little 
'  I  \  Associates 

Peter  \.  Brooke 

Food  ll<>trl  Restaurant 
Boston  Show<  ase  I  lompan) 

Jason  >tarr 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmonl 
*l)unkin"  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*Howard  Johnson  I  lompan) 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 
Harry  OHare 
OCEAN  SPR  Vt  CR  WBERRIES,  INC. 
Harold  Ihorkilsen 
*0'l)onnelirsen  Fisheries.  Corporation 
Irving  I  sen 
REDLIOMNN 
John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 
Stanton  Davis 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION 


ft 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 

to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 

caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 

Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avai 

able  including  supportive,  preventative, 

rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5.00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 1 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


*4T  Ed 


Jfjl  X   *i 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings  / Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

"Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners.  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*I)ata  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 
*Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 


In 


surance 


\rkw right-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.Ward 
*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSl  HANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  I).  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blvthe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

Bl    V|      N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
««■■  Street  for  generations. 

5  iftl  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDECT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


-3  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street. 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London.  Munich.  Hong  Kong.  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
Tl  CKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harrv  Hauser 

HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  I).  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels.  PC. 
I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

'Heritage  Travel 
Donald  Sohn 

Trans  National  (.roup  Services,  ln<  . 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDl  STRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  k.irioti- 

Pell  Manufacturing  ( lompan) 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  ( lompanies 

Joseph  Ck.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  ( lompan) 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  C.  Lee 
Cans  I  ire  ( lompany,  Inc. 

David  Cans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  \1.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International.  Inc. 

Harr)  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center.  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
*Plvmouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Ser\  ices  Corporation 

David  McCrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  \  lorence 

THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TY  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB  CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING.  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

WNEV-TV  7  NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  YanofT 

Musical  Instruments 

Vvedis  Zildjian  Compan) 

Vrmand  Zildjian 
BA1  DWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing  Publishing 

*  \DCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE    \FF1L1ATED  PUBLICATIONS 

\\  ilium  ( ).   I.i\  lur 

Boston  Herald 
Robert  E.  Page 

CAHNERS  PI  PUSHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  ( lahners 
CI  \HKTKWKl.IN-kINGSTON  PRESS 
Lawrence  I  )ress 
•Daniels  Printing  ( lompan) 
Lee  Daniels 
I loughton  Milllm  ( lompan) 
Marlowe  <  I.  leig 
*I.abel  Art.  Inc. 
Leonard  J.  Peter-on 

*  Norton  ( lompan) 

Donald  K.  Melville 

Retailing 

Vrmen  I  fohanian  Rugs 
\rmen  Dohanian 
*\\  m.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shop-.  Inc. 
\rtliur  Klein 

LINC0LN-MERC1  RY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

\l  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Benton 
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MusicAmerica    host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa    takes    you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Vi  illiam  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerrv  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Chanty  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation.  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cahot  Family  Charitable  Trusl 

Calvert  Trusl 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation.  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  c\  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trusl 
W  illiam  Inglis  Morse  Trust 
Mydans  Foundation 
I  he  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Ilinma-  \nthonv  Pappas  Charit\  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  lliggins  Proutv  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesk)  Foundation 

SasCO  Foundation 

Schraffl  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him  ^ 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street.  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)42«)830 

BRANCHES:  Acton.  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits    m 


We  are  grateful  to  those  who  generously  responded  to  the  Youth  Activities 
fundraising  program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your 
gifts  are  critical  to  the  continuation  of  our  music  education  program  for  children. 


Donors  to  the  Youth  Activities  Program 


$10,000  and  over 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 

Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P.  Wood  Charity  Fund 


$5,000-$9,999 

Cabot  Corporation  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remifl 


$500-$999 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mr-.  Vugusl  K.  Meyer 

Mr.  ami  Mr-.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mr-.  Ceorge  R.  Walker 


$1,000-82,499 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Broun 
Clippership  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggetl 
Harvard  Musical  Association 
Mr.  &  Mr-.  Benjamin  Lac) 
Joseph  Warren      Soley  Lodge 


S250-S199 
\lr.  &  Mrs.  taram  J.  Goldberg 
Mr-.  Joan  Bennett  Kennedy 
Mrs.  Charles  R  Lyman 
\lr.  Dai  id  Mugar 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Dr.  Frances  II.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.Jeffre)  Stahl 
Mr.Sherman  M.  Woll 


S100-S249 
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Richard  Bruce  \bram- 

&  Mr>.  Jack   \del-on 

.  John  M.  Alden 

&  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen 
s.  Charles  Almv 

&  Mrs.  Julian  I).  Anthony 

.  Paul  T.  Babson 
ndra  &  David  Bakalar 

&  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

&  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Benu- 

Clinton  W.  Bennett 

Leo  L.  Beranek 
.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 

.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

&  Mrs.  John  I).  Brewer,  Jr. 
s.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

&  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 


Mr.  Jolm  W  Calkins 

Mr-.  Hugh  \.  Carney 

Mr-.  Judith  Brown  Card 

Mr.fi  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 

Miss  Margaret  Clark 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mr-.  John  W.  Coffey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cilbert  Cohen 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W  illiam  Cook 

Miss  Sarah  Thorn  Couch 

Mr-.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 

Mrs.  Louisa  R.  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  salute  to 

the  proud  tradition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

and  our  best  wishes 

for  a  triumphant 

hundred-and-third  season. 


Jordan  marsh 


w® 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Mrs.  John  M.  Dacey 

Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Ganz 

Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 

Ms.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Goldman 

Mr.  Frederick  Goldstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christia  Halby 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 

Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  kalrnun 

Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Kate 

Dr.  Custav  G.  kaulmann 

Mr.  &   Mr-.  Richard  kave 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  jr. 

\1r-v  Prescoti  I..  Kettell 

\lrv  J.  Philip  Kistler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manuel  Kurland 

Mrs.  James  Lawrence 

Mrs.  Hart  I).  I.eavitl 

Dr.  Philip  M.  LeCompte 

Ms.  Janet  Lombard 

Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Lvnton 

Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 

Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 

Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  Mazzella,  Jr. 

Miss  Margaret  B.  McCaffrey 


Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Miss  Nina  L.  Mc Master 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Louiville  Niles 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine.  Sr. 

Mrs.  A.  Seymour  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett.  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mr-.  George  Putnam.  Sr. 

Mr.  v.\  Mr-.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Irving  W  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Norman  K  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Mr-  Ra\ mond  \.  Remick 

Mr-.  ( George  R.  Rowland 

Ms.  \rmc  ( lable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Robert  Saltonslall 

Mr.  \.  Herbert  Sandwen 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Maurii  e  Sa\ al 

Mr-.  George  \.  Shaps 

Mr-.   Mired  J.  Shepherd 

Mi--  Marion  ( !.  Shorle) 

Mr.  ^\  Mr-.  Edward  J.  Sibleian 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Mi--  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mr-.  Helen  Streuli 

Dr.  R  Sii/man 

Mr-.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Miss  ( larolyn  Thomas 

Dr.  &  Mr-.  Richard  Thompson 

I  nit  rode  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mr-.  Jack  II.  \ernon 

Dr.  &  Mr-.  Charles  Weingarten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  \\  illard 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mr-.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Mrs.  \\  illiam  S.  Youngman 
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h/u& go/ chan^. . . 

&he  seasons come  andyo^/ces  c/u/n</<\ 

/resA  ideas  are  ex  ft /o  red,  outer  ones  are  rc-cxa/nine(/, 

and  tradition,?  endnrc. 

Alorninybro  musica landtAe  QBoston  <  J//na'f//on//  Orchestra 

continue  d/eir  /ony-sta/a/iny  association 

u>itA  t/tx'  /fo/f  a/or /cat arc  '  tuoe  on/Jbro  musu  a  ' 

—a  scries  o/ ccono€rsations  toitn  t/a's  season  s/ca/arcd 

so/oists ,  ( emdut  tors  andc  'om/bosers . 


Jdor/iina /fro  musica \  untA  ^/?o/ferr  cc/.  darts  c/na, 
is  broadcast  eotru  daajro/a  seoen  unti/ noon/ 

on  stations  oft/te  ^Sti/die  dladio .  \  et/oor/i 

and  is  /tea/d in  t/ir  QBoston  area 

an  WmJCtyjJn. 
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Donors  to  the  "Days  in  the  Arts"  Program 


$10,000  and  over 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  for  the 
Arthur  F.  Blanchard  Trust 


$500-$999 

Honeywell  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 


$2,500-$4,999 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 


$250-8499 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 


$l,000-$2,499 

Cambridge  Foundation 

Clippership  Foundation 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 

The  Arthur  I).  Little  Foundation 

Mutual  Bank  for  Savings 

NEBS  Foundation 

Parker  Brothers 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

The  Polaroid  Corporation 

The  Schraffl  Charitable  Trust 

Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 


$100-$249 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ms.  Diane  E.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Charles  R  l.vman 

Mr.  &   \lr-.  James  I.  Mount/ 

Mr.   \aron  Nurick  c\  Ms.  Diane  \ustm 

Mr-.  Frank  E.  Remick 
Mr-.  George  K.  Rowland 
Mr  v.\  Mr-.  sidiir\  Stoneman 
Mrs.  Florence  \\  hitney,  Jr. 
Dr.  c\  Mr-.  Leonard  WuUk\ 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  u>r  Incurables) 


~^^^~.      ^^^^0^1 

Bm 

r hi  ['  F!  i  i  Li  ■ 

lit  M   »»J|                             I 

"*    1    V"     '  1 T~                         "      \ 

■ffcj 

^.y|p| 

£5/.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure: 
David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer 
John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer 


The  Boston  Home,  Inc. 

2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 
617/825-3905 
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THE  STATLER  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 


SB 


Saunders  fir  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


jc^v 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCard  VISA,  American  Express 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET   227-2750 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston's  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


THE  WESTIN  HOTEL 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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A    Uitterent  Ooutheast- Asian    Ipeat 


T?g\MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


Top  Ppe  and    Attep 
I  neatpe   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


COACH 


N°9665-MarketingTote-Sl60 

All  Coach   Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  tn. 

There  are  now  Coach   Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Pans, 
Washington,  DC.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Wednesday.  18  January  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  19  January — 8-10 

Thursday  'A*  series 
Friday.  20  January — 2-4 
Saturday,  21  January — 8-10 
Tuesday,  2  1  January— 8-10 

Tuesday  *B  series 

SEIJ1  <)/\\\  \  conducting 
Berg 


1  \  nc  Suite 
Saint-Saens  \  iolin  Concerto  No.  3 

PIERRE  VMOYAL 

Mendelssohn  S)  mphon)  No.  3, 

Scottish 


Thursday,  26  January  —  8-9:25 

Thursday  ' l<»"  series 
I  riday,  27  Januar)      2-3:25 
Saturday,  28  January  —8-9:25 
SEIJ1  ()/\\\  \  conducting 
Mahler  Das  klagende  Lied 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
I  \\  [( IE  I  \^  I  ( )\{.  mezzo-soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone 
TANC1  EWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORl  S, 
JOHN  01  IVER,  conductor 


Thursday,  16  Februar)      H-():.~><> 

1  hursda)  kB  series 
Friday,  1 7  Februar)      2-3:51 1 
Saturday,  18  Februar)       8-9:50 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

( iarter  Douhlc  Concerto  for 

harpsichord,  piano,  and 
two  chamber  orchestras 
Mo/art  Symphon)  No.  10 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street  I 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqylston 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7|  236  2000 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  ciassicd  tradition. 
AfdL  menu  for  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
later  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (ounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


E 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  K)  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  pa>t  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  l>o\  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon  and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridor-..  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahner>  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

C  W1KKA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

ma\  not  l>e  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington  Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
i  husetts  Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 

certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  M 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after-   j 
noon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts  I 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in  J 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to      I 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's! 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9  1 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your  I 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the  J 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  j 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH03055 


^\pm  ok  c^te/t  a 
\im  pe/t^o/iwarice. . . 

DwidS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat 

DINNER  /  Sun.-  Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVtO'S  /  1  Block  from  KYNES  Auditorium 
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.<Dewar'sl 

J,;Wbtte  label: 
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never  vanes. 

Authentic 

Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86  8  PROOF 
c  1983  SCHFMEY  IMPORTS  CO    NY    NY 


Catch  of  the  day.      I 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc..  Somerville,  MA. 

Also  available  in  party-size  magnums.  -^mm 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein.  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season.  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  12  January  at  6 
Saturday,  14  January  at  6 

CECYLIA  ARZEWSKI,  violin 

BENJAMIN  PASTKRWCK.i.iano 


r  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY: 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     J&S 

UStC    DtTtCtOf       J 


FKANCK 


Sonata  in  \  tor  violin  and  piano 

Ulegretto  ben  moderato 

\  1 1 « -ii  r< » 

Recital ii  o-Fantasia:  Ben  moderato     \lolto  lento 

\llegretto  poco  mosso 


RAVEL 


Tzigane,  Concert  rhapsod)  for  violin  and  piano 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  Following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  11 


Cesar  Franck 

Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and  piano 


Cesar  Franck  became  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  in  the  musical  life  of  nineteenth- 
century  France  long  before  he  had  written  much  music  of  substance.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  but  composed  virtually  nothing  that  is  remembered  today  before  he  had 
reached  his  mid-fifties.  The  slow  maturing  of  his  creative  abilities  seems  to  have  happened 
largely  because  his  father  had  been  determined  to  produce  a  child  prodigy  in  an  age  when 
such  U  under kinder  no  longer  guaranteed  fame  and  fortune  as  they  had  (temporarily,  to 
be  sure)  in  the  time  of  Mozart.  The  young  Cesar  had  finally  broken  dramatically  with  his 
father  when  he  was  twenty-three,  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  sheer  facile  technique 
fostered  in  those  early  days  ripened  into  a  more  profound  creative  power.  In  the  meantime 
he  became  one  of  the  great  organists  of  his  day,  famous  particularly  for  his  brilliant 
improvisations,  and  he  gradually  gathered  around  him  a  circle  of  young  composers,  who 
regarded  him  as  pater  seraphicus.  These  included  dTndy,  Duparc,  and  later  Chausson. 
His  teaching  was  founded  on  the  examples  of  the  great  German  composers  from  Bach  to 
Wagner,  eschewing  the  lightness  of  most  French  music  of  the  day.  From  the  late  1870s 
Franck  appeared  more  and  more  frequently  as  a  composer  of  major  compositions,  parti) 
influenced  by  the  urging  of  his  pupils,  who  in  a  ver\  real  sense  led  their  teacher  to  his 
greatest  achievements. 

During  1886  Franck  was  embroiled  In  a  vigorous  dispute,  largely  created  by  his  circle 
of  followers,  who  made  sure  that  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Societe  Nationale;  the 
event  was  a  stormy  one.  and  left  some  oi  the  more  conservative  composers,  like  Saint- 
Saens,  disillusioned  and  embittered.  Yet  it  was  precisel)  at  tin-  time  that  he  was 
composing  his  sunny  violin  sonata,  a  \%ork  that  shows  not  the  slightest  sign  of  the 
turbulence  that  was  surrounding  him. 

The  sonata  was  composed  for  the  great  Belgian  \  iolinisl  Eugene  Ysaye,  who  was  to  be 
married  in  Belgium  on  26  September  1886.  Franck  was  unable  to  attend,  but  he  gave  the 
sonata  to  his  friend  Charles  Border  to  be  presented  to  the  virtuoso  as  a  gift  at  his  wedding 
breakfast.  At  the  first  available  moment  Ysaye  played  through  it  with  Bordes's  sister, 
following  that  reading  with  a  private  performance  for  an  invited  audience.  The  sonata  was 
first  played  publicly  in  Brussels  the  following  December,  where  it  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

DTndy  hailed  his  master's  work  as  "the  first  and  purest  model  of  the  cyclic  treatment 
of  themes  in  the  form  of  the  instrumental  sonata."  and  other  analysts  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  find  an  embryonic  three-note  cell  that  was  supposed  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  entire 
composition.  Such  an  approach  would  have  stupefied  the  composer  himself,  who  main- 
tained that  his  method  was  the  spontaneous  creation  of  related  thematic  ideas,  which  he 
referred  to  as  "cousins/'  Though  these  provide  an  element  of  unity  within  the  course  of  a 
four-movement  work,  he  was  far  more  concerned  with  the  richness  of  his  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  resource. 

The  relatively  brief  first  movement  follows  the  traditional  sonata  form,  with  a  gently 
rocking  theme  whose  rhythm  predominates  almost  throughout,  and  a  more  forceful 
contrasting  theme  given  to  the  piano  alone.  Its  brevity  and  moderate  tempo  give  it  the 
character  of  a  slow  movement  that  has  been  placed  first  in  the  overall  plan.  The  second 
movement,  then,  is  the  Allegro  that  would  normally  be  expected  first — a  large  and 
dramatic  structure  that  ranges  much  farther  harmonically.  The  third  movement  is 
irregular  and  free  in  its  unfolding,  a  fact  made  explicit  by  its  title  "  Recitativo-Fantasia .'' 


Yet  its  opening  gesture,  which  recurs  frequently,  is  unmistakably  related  to  the  very 
opening  of  the  sonata.  The  finale  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  canon,  or  strict  imitation,  between 
the  violin  and  piano,  an  overt  contrapuntal  technique  rarely  employed  in  the  instrumental 
music  of  Frances  time,  though  likely  enough  to  come  from  an  organist  who  admired 
Bach.  It  is.  in  any  case,  a  frankly  melodious  creation,  far  removed  from  the  austerity 
normallv  associated  with  such  forbidding  technical  achievement.  On  the  contrary,  this 
canon  sings  throughout. 

- — Steven  Ledbetter 


Maurice  Ravel 

Tzigane,  Concert  rhapsody  for  violin  and  piano 


Following  a  private  musicale  during  one  of  Ravel's  \  isits  to  London  and  at  which  the 
Hungarian  violinist  Jell)  d1  \ran\  i  performed  hi-  Sonata  tor  v  lolin  and  cello  with  Han- 
Kindler,  the  composer  asked  Mile,  d   \ran\  i  to  play  him  some  g)  pS)  melodic-:  this  went  on 
until  five  in  the  morning  and  presumabh  represent-  the  first  event  in  the  histor)  oi 
Ravel's  Tzigane.  Ravel  completed  the  Tzigane  (which  mean-  "g)  ps)  ">  just  short!)  before 
it-  premiere  in  April  192  1:  a  version  with  orchestral  accompaniment  was  completed  the 
following  Jul)  and  given  lor  the  firsl  time  in  November  \{>-  \  in  Paris.  On  both  these 
occasions,  Mile,  d  Vranyi,  grandniece  ol  Joseph  Joachim,  dedicatee  oi  the  Vaughan 
\\  illiam-  \  lolm  Concerto  and  Bartok  violin  sonatas  as  well  as  the  presenl  work,  and  who 
-pmred  the  unearthing  ol  Schumann's  \  iolin  Concerto  in  1937  l»\  claiming  that  the 
composer  -  spirit  had  visited  her.  was  the  soloist. 

The  lir>t  performance  astounded  the  composer  as  well  as  the  audience,  especiall)  given 
the  limited  rehearsal  time;  Ravel's  abilit)  to  write  for  an  instrument  he  had  never  studied 

also  attracted  notice.   I  he  re\  icwer  for  the  London  limes,  however,  was  skeptical. 

Describing  the  piece  as  "rhapsodical  in  the  literal  meaning  ol  the  word,  being  a  series  oi 
episodes  m  the  Hungarian  manner  strung  together,    he  was  "puzzled  to  understand  what 
ML  Ravel  is  at.  Either  the  work  i-  a  pared)  ol  the  Liszt-Hubay-Brahms-Joachim  school  of 
Hungarian  violin  music  ...  or  it  i-  an  attempt  to  get  awa)  from  the  limited  sphere  oi  his 
previous  compositions  to  infuse  into  his  work  a  little  ol  the  warm  blood  it  needs."  Tzigane 
is,  simply,  a  v  irtuoso  showpiece,  opening  with  an  extended  "quasi  cadenza"  for  the  soloist 
and.  along  the  way,  using  just  about  e\  er)  v  iolinistic  trick  in  the  hook. 

Marc  Mandel 


Cecylia  Arzewski 


Violinist  Cecylia  Arzewski  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1970.  She  has  been 
soloist  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops,  appears  regularly  in  chamber  music 
concerts  throughout  New  England,  and 
recently  made  her  New  York  solo  recital  debul 
at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  A  1978  prizewinner 
at  the  International  Bach  Competition, 
Ms.  Arzewski  has  performed  Mozart's  D  major 
Violin  Concerto  with  Alexandre  Myrat  in 
Paris,  and  she  is  a  frequent  concerto  soloisl 
with  several  Boston-area  orchestras,  appear- 
ing most  recently  in  the  Beethoven  Triple 
Concerto  with  Max  Hobart  and  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  Jordan  Hall.  Lasl  spring 
she  performed  two  unaccompanied  recitals  in 
Belgium,  and  she  returned  to  Pan-  lasl  sum- 
mer for  performances  of  the  Stravinsk)  Violin 
Concerto. 


Born  in  Krakow,  Poland,  Ms.  Arzewski 
began  violin  lessons  when  she  was  five.  A  few 
years  later,  her  family  moved  to  Israel,  where j 
she  studied  with  Oedon  Partos.  and  she 
became  a  pupil  of  Ivan  Galamian  when  the 
ianiiK  settled  in  New  V>rk  three  years  after 
that.  Following  graduation  from  high  school, 
Ms.  Vrzewski  attended  the  New  England  Con' 
servator)  ol  Music,  where  she  studied  with 
BSO  concertmaster  Joseph  Silverstein.  She 
became  principal  second  violinist  of  the  Buf- 
falo Philharmonic  in  19(>9.  joining  the  Bo-ton 
Symphony's  second  violin  section  in  1970.  A 
year  later,  she  successfull)  auditioned  for  the 
firsl  \  ioIiii  section,  occupying  a  second-desk 
seal  which  had  become  available  for  the  first 
time  in  _>()  \car-. 


Benjamin  Pasternack 


\  native  ol  Philadelphia,  pianisl  Benjamin 
Pasternack  began  Ins  performance  career  at 

age  eight,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirteen  lie 
was  a  full-scholarship  student  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  ol  Music,  where  his  teacher-  were 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslavt  Horszowski.  He 
also  studied  with  \\  illiam  Mills  and.  after  grad- 
uation from  Curtis,  Sevmour  Lipkm.  Mr.  Pas- 
ternack has  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestras,  and 
be  performs  regularly  in  solo  and  chamber 
recital.  Recent  engagements  include  a  series  of 
performances  with  violinist  Rafael  Druian — 
with  whom  he  will  give  the  world  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Cunther  Schuller  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  this  coming  May — and  a  perform- 
ance with  the  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  has  reengaged  him  for  the  1984-85 
season. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 
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BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 
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*nc  Development  (617-266-1492); 

June  12,  I*** 


Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join  John   Williams   and   the   Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 

the  Boston  Symphony, 
irector  of  Corporate 
Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers&  Lybrand  (574-5000) ;  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 
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Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranekand  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin- Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Far  re  1 1,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby&  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill&  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank 
Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 
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BSO 


"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 


What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

To  order  a  copy  of  "The  Orchestra  Book"  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per  book,  plus  $2 
postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to  The  Council 
Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115.  Make  your 
check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your  copy  of  this 
attractive,  72-page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  violinist  and  Pops  Associate 
Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  on  17  and  18  February;  program  editor  Marc  Mandel  on 
24  and  25  February;  and  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Debby  Davis  on 
2  and  3  March. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

9  January-6  February  Helen  Schlien  Gallery 

6  February-5  March  Arnold  Arboretum 

5  March-26  March  Segal  Gallery 


Correction:  Whose  "Pictures"? 


In  our  program  note  two  weeks  ago  for  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,  reference  was  made 
twice  to  "Gorchakov's  orchestration  of  Ravel's  Pictures."  This  should  of  course  have 
read  "Gorchakov's  orchestration  of  Mussorgsky's  Pictures,"  and  only  serves  further  to 
point  up  how  closely  Ravel's  familiar  orchestration  has  caused  his  name  to  be  linked  with 
Mussorgsky's  work. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  and  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  will 
conduct  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Sunday  evening,  January  22  at  8  p.m.  at 
Brown  Junior  High  School  auditorium  in  Newton.  BSO  principal  flutist  Doriot  Anthony 
Dwyer  will  be  featured  in  the  Nielsen  Flute  Concerto  on  a  program  also  including  Rimsky- 
Korsakov's  Sheherazade.  Tickets  are  $8  and  may  be  reserved  by  calling  965-2555;  they 
are  also  available  at  the  door.  Ms.  Dwyer  is  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra's  Celebrated 
Artist  of  1983-84,  and  in  that  capacity  she  will  also  present  a  flute  master  class  at  the  All 
Newton  Music  School,  321  Chestnut  Street  in  Newton,  on  Sunday,  January  29  from  1  to  4 
p.m.  The  class  is  open  to  auditors  for  a  $3  admission  fee  at  the  door. 

BSO  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter  performs  the  Hummel  Trumpet  Concerto  in 
E  with  the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  conductor,  BSO  violinist  Ronald 
Knudsen,  at  the  Brockton  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  29  January  at 
7:30  p.m.  Also  on  the  program  are  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  38,  Prague,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony  No.  5,  Reformation.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $7.  For  further 
information,  call  583-6786. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  second  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  30  January  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
program  of  world  premieres  with  guest  conductor  Gunther  Schuller  and  featured  soprano 
Janice  Felty  includes  music  by  Nicholas  Thorne,  Richard  Busch,  John  Harbison,  and  Joan 
Tower.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets  are 
available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  Collage 
includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman, 
flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher  Oldfather,  piano. 

Max  Hobart  leads  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  second  of  three  programs  this 
year  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  12  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Stravinsky's  Suite  No.  2,  the  Glazunov  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor  with  soloist  Stephanie 
Chase,  and  the  Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  5.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $6.50,  $5, 
and  $3.50  from  the  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office,  536-2412. 


'Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 


BSO  principal  harpist  Arm  Hobson  Pilot  is  the  featured  speaker  at  the  next  "Behind  the 
Scenes"  luncheon,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  17  February  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony 
Hall.  This  is  the  third  of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when  the  doors  open  at  11:45 
a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited  number  of  single  tickets  are 
available  at  $14.50;  please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348  for  reservations  or 
further  information. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Symphony  Sweets  for  Your  Valentine! 


The  Junior  Council  has  the  perfect  Valentine's  Day  gift  for  your  music  lover.  The 
Symphony  Sweets  (the  Mint,  Bark,  and  Tin)  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter 
now  through  Valentine's  Day  in  a  special  combination  package  with  eye-catching  red  and 
gold  heart-covered  ribbon.  This  special  holiday  "Duet"  of  the  Mint  and  the  Bark,  or  any 
of  the  regular  items,  are  sure  to  please  your  valentine  while  benefiting  the  BSO. 

Sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint,  Bark,  and  Tin  is  a  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  the  project  is  now  in  its  fourth  season.  The  Symphony 
Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate  laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  The 
Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole  toasted 
almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individually  wrapped  in  gold 
foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  filled  Symphony  Tin, 
36  pieces  at  $18.00.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of 
the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail- 
order (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


k      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in. Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now, 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael,  Superintendent,  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  'et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 
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Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
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Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 
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Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 
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Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 
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Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a> 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem-  j 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  music  I 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroacj 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf, 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


r*  I  X  I  1 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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The  new  Continental  Mark  VII. 
More  than  a  luxury  can, 
a  premiuin  automobile. 


COME  DRIVE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 


LiNCOLN-MEBCl 


Get  it  togeiber-buckle  up. 


,       ■..".::".   ■  ,. 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  19  January  at  8 
Friday,  20  January  at  2 
Saturday,  21  January  at  8 
Tuesday,  24  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
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BERG 


Three  movements  from  the  Lyric  Suite 
arranged  for  string  orchestra 

Andante  amoroso 

Allegro  misterioso;  Trio  estatico 

Adagio  appassionato 


SAINT-SAENS 


Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  B  minor,  Opus  61 

Allegro  non  troppo 
Andantino  quasi  allegretto 
Molto  moderato  e  maestoso — 
Allegro  non  troppo 

PIERRE  AMOYAL 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN 


Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56,  Scottish 

Introduction  and  Allegro  agitato 

Scherzo  assai  vivace 

Adagio  cantabile 

Allegro  guerriero  and  Finale  maestoso 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  12 


WHERE  IS  THE  TIMBERLAND  MY  UNCLE  LEFT  ME? 
HUNGRY  WHAT  ? . . .  BUT  I  DON'T  EVEN  SEE  A 
HUNGRY  HORSE,  MONTANA! 

A  gift  of  land  can  be  a  double  blessing.  The  responsibility  for  long-distance 
management  can  be  an  overwhelming  burden. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  can  show  you  how  to  exchange  that  land  for  a 
lifetime  of  income  from  a  trust.  It's  easy  it  avoids  taxes . . .  and  trips  to  Hungry 
Horse. 

For  information  about  using  a  gift  of  real  property  to  create  a  trust  providing  you 
with  an  income  for  life,  please  contact 


Jane  Bradley 
Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Telephone:  (617)  266-1492  xl31 
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Alban  Berg 

Three  movements  from  the  Lyric  Suite  arranged  for  string  orchestra 

Alban  Berg  was  born  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, on  9  February  1885  and  died  there 
on  24  December  1935.  He  completed 
the  Lyric  Suite  for  string  quartet  in 
1926.  The  premiere  was  given  in  Vienna 
on  8  January  1927  by  the  Kolisch 
Quartet,  who  performed  the  work  about 
a  hundred  times  in  the  following  years. 
(Eugene  Lehner,  who  recently  retired 
from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
was  the  quartet's  violist.)  In  1928  Berg 
arranged  three  of  the  six  movements  for 
string  orchestra  in  five  parts,  with  a 
bass  independent  of  the  cello  part. 
Jascha  Horenstein  conducted  the  first 
performance  of  this  version  in  Berlin  on 
21  January  1929.  Ernest  Ansermet 
introduced  the  work  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  in  December  1955  and  January 
1956.  The  only  other  performances  were  led  by  Erich  Leinsdorf  in  November  and 
December  1969.  The  score  calls  for  the  full  string  complement  of  the  orchestra. 

For  half  a  century  after  its  composition,  Berg's  Lyric  Suite  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  works  for  string  quartet  composed  in  this  century,  a  masterpiece  of  expressive 
musical  content  in  an  abstract  framework  employing  the  twelve-tone  technique  quite 
consistently  throughout  (for  almost  the  first  time  in  Berg's  work),  calling  for  unprece- 
dented resources  of  technique  and  sonority  in  the  string  quartet  medium.  The  work 
quickly  achieved  widespread  fame  and  influence  through  the  repeated  performances  of 
the  Kolisch  Quartet.  When  they  gave  it  at  the  Baden-Baden  Festival  on  16  July  1927,  the 
audience  demanded  and  received  an  encore.  Bartok,  who  was  then  composing  his  Third 
Quartet,  was  performing  on  the  same  program;  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  was 
influenced  in  his  quartet  writing  by  the  Berg  work. 

Over  the  years  commentators  had  been  very  much  aware  of  the  unusually  dramatic 
expressive  quality  of  the  piece.  Berg  himself  had  prepared  notes  for  Rudolf  Kolisch  at  the 
time  his  quartet  was  preparing  for  the  premiere,  to  explain  that  the  thematic  connections 
between  the  different  movements  were  not  mechanical  repetitions,  but  were  motivated  by 
"the  large  unfolding  (the  continuing  intensification  of  mood)  within  the  whole  composi- 
tion." The  whole  work  is  conceived  in  six  movements,  alternating  fast  and  slow,  but  with 
the  fast  movements  getting  ever  faster  and  the  slow  movements  getting  ever  slower,  the 
divergence  of  tempos  highlighting  the  "intensification  of  mood."  Like  much  of  Berg's 
other  music,  the  score  is  shaped  according  to  certain  numerological  precepts,  with 
significant  musical  events  occurring  on  measures  or  beats  that  are  multiples  of  10  or  23. 
(Berg  had  long  considered  23  to  be  "his"  number,  and  he  employed  it  in  various  ways  in  a 
number  of  works;  but  until  recently  no  one  could  explain  the  significance  of  the  number 
10.)  It  had  also  been  noticed  that  Berg  quoted  the  Tristan  chord  as  well  as  a  theme  from  a 
song  cycle  of  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky,  where  it  appeared  with  the  words,  "Du  bist  mein 
eigen,  mein  eigen!"  ("You  are  my  own,  my  own!").  Summing  all  this  up,  Theodor  Adorno 
called  the  Lyric  Suite  a  "latent  opera." 
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Week  12 


Then  in  January  1977  came  a  surprising  discovery  that  made  headline  news  all  over 
the  world.  George  Perle,  a  composer  who  is  also  one  of  the  world's  leading  Berg  authori- 
ties, found  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Berg's  Lyric  Suite  in  which  the  composer  had 
personally  written  extensive  annotations  on  82  of  the  score's  90  pages.  Far  from  being 
technical  and  analytical  detail,  Berg's  notes  revealed  that  the  Lyric  Suite  concealed  an 
intensely  personal,  even  operatic  story  behind  it.  Virtually  every  note  of  the  score 
symbolized  a  passionate  but  frustrated  love  that  had  overwhelmed  Berg  in  1925  and  that 
remained  fully  in  force  until  his  death  a  decade  later,  though  both  parties  kept  it  a  close 
secret,  since  both  were  married.  But  in  the  private  copy  of  the  Lyric  Suite  which  Berg 
presented  to  the  woman  he  loved,  he  explained  in  detail  how  the  music  reflected  their 
passion.  The  score  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  woman's  daughter,  who  showed  it  to  Perle 
when  he  came  to  ask  her  about  Berg's  relationship  with  her  parents  (she  had  not  bothered 
to  tell  anyone  about  it  before,  she  said,  because  no  one  had  asked). 

The  real  story  of  the  Lyric  Suite  begins  in  May  1925,  when  Berg  went  to  Prague  to 
attend  a  festival  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  at  which  Zemlinsky 
was  conducting  the  Three  Excerpts  from  Wozzeck.  He  was  the  house  guest  on  that 
occasion  of  Herbert  and  Hanna  Fuchs-Robettin,  to  whom  he  had  surely  been  introduced 
by  his  wife's  closest  friend,  Alma  Mahler  Werfel.  Hanna  was  Franz  Werfel's  sister,  and 
therefore  Alma's  sister-in-law.  During  that  visit,  Alban  Berg  and  Hanna  Fuchs  evidently 
realized  (apparently  on  20  May,  as  will  appear  shortly)  that  they  were  profoundly  in  love. 
The  effect  soon  issued  forth  in  music.  On  12  October,  Berg  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Anton 
Webern  that  he  had  just  made  his  "first  attempt  at  strict  twelve-note  serial  composition." 
He  had  set  to  music  a  poem  by  Theodor  Storm,  Schliesse  mir  die  Augen  beide  ("Close 
my  two  eyes  with  your  dear  hands;  then  everything  that  I  suffer  turns  into  content").  He 
had  already  composed  this  text  as  a  tonal  song  in  1907 — when  he  had  offered  it  as  a  gift 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impe<xabiy  made  bed. 


COPLEY 


The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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to  the  woman  he  was  determined  to  marry.  It  is  significant,  given  Berg's  constant  interest 
in  symmetry,  that  he  should  set  the  same  poem  to  music  again,  in  a  more  mature  musical 
style,  as  his  first  musical  offering  to  Hanna  Fuchs  ( Webern,  of  course,  was  told  nothing  of 
the  song's  emotional  significance  to  Berg). 

Not  long  after  this  Berg  evidently  began  to  work  on  the  Lyric  Suite.  When  the  work 
was  published,  its  official  dedication  was  to  Alexander  von  Zemlinsky;  but  Berg  wrote  in 
the  copy  of  the  study  score  that  he  annotated  for  Hanna  that  "in  spite  of  the  official 
dedication  on  the  following  page,"  every  note  had  been  written  for  her  and  her  alone: 
"May  it  be  a  small  monument  to  a  great  love."  Berg  carefully  conceived  his  material  so  as 
to  make  frequent  reference  to  the  pitches  B,  F,  A,  and  B-flat.  In  German  notation,  these 
would  be  read  as  H-F-A-B,  the  initials  of  Hanna  Fuchs  and  Alban  Berg.  At  the  same  time 
the  metronome  markings  for  the  tempi  are  multiples  of  10  (Hanna's  number)  and  23 
(Berg's  number);  the  movements  are  divided  into  sections  similarly  organized  around  the 
numbers  10  and  23. 

A  full  analysis  of  the  score  would  be  out  of  place  here,  if  only  because  Berg's  orchestral 
version  contains  only  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  movements  of  the  full  Lyric  Suite. 
Douglas  Jarman,  noting  Berg's  love  for  symmetry,  suggests  that  he  put  the  third  move- 
ment in  the  center  of  the  orchestral  set  because  it  was  a  palindrome,  even  though  Webern, 
whose  advice  Berg  had  requested  (since  Webern  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a 
conductor  and  Berg  virtually  none),  had  recommended  leaving  out  the  third  movement 
(the  second  in  the  orchestral  version)  entirely,  since  he  did  not  find  it  suitable  for 
transcription.  It  is  at  least  equally  likely  that  Berg's  insistence  on  retaining  the  (original) 


Hanna  Fuchs-Robettin,  who 
inspired  Berg's  "Lyric  Suite" 
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For  more  good  advice,  talk  to  us  about  your  insurance  needs. 
We'll  send  you  our  informative  brochures. 


harold  h.  sisson  &  co. 

insurance  specialists 

one  Mckinley  square 

boston,  mass.  02109 

(617)742-9444 

Representing  The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 
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third  movement  is  that  that  movement  in  particular  seems  to  contain  a  reference  to 
Alban's  and  Hanna's  mutual  recognition  of  their  love,  on  20  May  1925  (Berg  wrote  that 
date  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  in  his  annotated  study  score;  it  is  certainly  not  the 
date  of  composition!). 

As  it  stands  for  orchestral  strings,  the  Lyric  Suite  comprises  the  second  through  fourth 
movements  of  the  string  quartet  version.  The  first  of  these  (in  the  original  version)  bore 
Berg's  private  dedication: 

To  you  and  your  children,  I  have  dedicated  this  "Rondo" — a  musical  form  in  which 
the  themes  (specifically,  your  theme)  closing  the  charming  circle,  continually  recur. 

Berg's  annotations  to  this  movement  are  in  three  colors,  red  for  Hanna,  blue  and  green 
respectively  for  her  son  Munzo  and  daughter  Dorotea  (whose  nickname  was  Dodo).  The 
first  sixteen  bars  present  Hanna's  theme,  followed  by  music  for  Munzo  (described  by  Berg 
as  "not  unintentionally  with  a  gentle  Czech  touch,"  since  Munzo  was  attending  a  Czech 
school  at  the  time  and  spoke  that  language  more  fluently  than  German).  Following  a 
return  of  Hanna's  music,  Berg  goes  on  to  refer  to  Dorotea;  her  nickname  is  actually  com- 
posed into  the  viola  part,  which  consists  of  repetitions  of  middle  C — "don-don"]  The 
remainder  of  the  "Rondo"  involves  the  interplay  of  the  three  musical  ideas.  At  the  end, 


Alban  Berg  and  his  wife,  Helene 
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Berg  noted  that  the  movement  was  150  measures  long,  i.e.  15  times  Hanna's  number,  10. 

The  following  movement  is  the  emotional  core  of  the  orchestral  version.  Berg's  anno- 
tation at  the  head  of  this  movement  simply  identifies  the  date,  20  May  1925,  twice 
underlined  in  red.  Then,  after  the  tempo  marking  Allegro  misterioso,  he  added,  "for 
everything  was  still  a  mystery — a  mystery  to  «s."  After  70  measures  of  this  Allegro,  the 
Trio  estatico  ("ecstatic  Trio")  is  qualified  by  Berg's  note,  "suddenly  bursting  out."  Here 
the  basic  cell,  A-F-H-B,  occurs  independently,  making  its  own  statement.  Yet  the  fact  that 
Berg  calls  for  the  strings  to  keep  the  mutes  on,  even  though  the  dynamic  marking  is 
fortissimo,  evidently  has  a  programmatic  significance:  the  "breaking  out"  is  still 
"repressed,  still  with  mutes."  When  the  Allegro  returns,  it  is  played  retrograde  (that  is, 
with  the  twelve-tone  material  presented  in  reverse  order).  This  is  again  evidently  a 
programmatic  device,  since  Berg  wrote  into  the  study  score  "Forget  it — !"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recapitulation. 

The  last  movement  of  the  orchestral  suite  continues  developing  the  material  from  the 
"Trio  estatico"  of  the  preceding  movement.  Berg  wrote  into  Hanna's  score  that  this  was 
"The  next  day."  In  measure  24  the  viola  and  first  violin  are  presented  in  imitation  (Berg 
wrote  "I  and  you").  At  measure  32  the  viola  ("I,"  i.e.,  Berg)  quotes  Zemlinsky's  song, 
with  the  words  understood:  "You  are  my  own,  my  own!").  The  first  violin  sings  out 
H[anna]  F[uchs]/A[lban]  B[erg]  before  the  second  violin  quotes  the  Zemlinsky  themes 
("Now  you  say  it  too:  You  are  my  own,  my  own!"). The  closing  section  is  annotated  with 
the  words  "fading into the  wholly  ethereal,  spiritual,  transcendental." 

Even  from  these  three  movements  alone,  which  comprise  half  the  full  work  (though 
they  tell  the  heart  of  the  love  story),  it  is  clear  that  the  Lyric  Suite  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  compositions  not  only  of  our  century  but  of  any  period.  The  accident  of  its 
"secret"  being  unraveled  only  a  half-century  after  it  had  entered  the  repertory  merely 
highlights  this  fact.  It  is  a  score  that  has  astonished,  delighted,  and  mystified  theoreticians, 
analysts,  performers,  and  listeners  for  years.  They  were  astonished  and  delighted  by  its 
formal  musical  qualities,  its  range  of  invention  and  expression,  all  the  while  it  was  con- 
sidered as  an  abstract  musical  structure.  How  much  more  astonishing,  then,  is  the  work 
when  we  realize  that  while  Berg  was  composing  that  carefully  conceived  structure,  he  was 
also  weighing  every  note  for  what  it  would  signify  about  the  great  love  of  his  life. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Camille  Saint-Saens 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  B  minor,  Opus  61 


Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens  was  born 
in  Paris  on  9  October  1835  and  died  in 
Algiers  on  16  December  1921.  He  com- 
posed his  third  and  last  violin  concerto 
in  1880;  the  work  received  its  first  per- 
formance in  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris 
on  2  January  1881;  Pablo  de  Sarasate 
(to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  was 
the  soloist.  The  American  premiere  took 
place  in  Boston  on  3  January  1890: 
Arthur  Nikisch  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  with  Timothee 
Adamowski  as  the  soloist.  In  the  early 
years  the  work  attained  a  considerable 
popularity  here;  for  a  time  the  last  two 
movements  were  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  on  tours  to  Baltimore,  St. 
Paul,  Ann  Arbor,  and  so  on.  Complete  performances  in  Boston  were  given  by  Emil 
Paur  (with  Eugene  Ysa'ye,  Olive  Mead,  and  Adamowski),  Wilhelm  Gericke  (Adam- 
owski, Emile  Sauret),  Karl  Muck  (Adamowski,  Ysaye,  Vera  Bar  stow,  Sylvain  Noack, 
Irma  Seydel),  Max  Fiedler  (Noack,  Kathleen  Parlow,  Bessie  Bell  Collier),  Otto  Urack 
(Noack),  Ernst  Schmidt  (Jacques  Thibaud),  Henri  Rabaud  (Thibaud),  Richard 
Burgin  (Thibaud),  and  Charles  Munch  (Zino  Francescatti)  .  Burgin  conducted  the 
most  recent  performance,  on  18  December  1956,  with  Joseph  Silverstein  as  soloist.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

As  a  young  man,  Saint-Saens  was  dazzling  in  his  quickness,  whether  in  music  or  almost 
any  other  field  of  study.  By  the  time  he  was  three  he  had  composed  his  first  little  piece, 
and  by  the  age  of  ten  he  had  made  his  formal  debut  as  a  pianist  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  in  Paris 
with  a  program  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  concertos  (then  little  heard  and  not  respected  in 
France).  As  an  encore  he  offered  to  play  any  one  of  Beethoven's  piano  sonatas  from 
memory. 

He  learned  Latin  from  a  private  tutor  and  quickly  made  his  way  through  the  classics, 
years  later  regretting  only  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  learn  Greek,  too.  He  became 
particularly  interested  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  pursued  interests  in  astronomy,  archaeology,  and  geology.  He  entered  the  Conser- 
vatoire at  age  thirteen,  won  prizes  as  an  organist,  then  studied  composition  with  Jacques 
Halevy.  Although  he  never  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  recognition  of  his  creative  talents  came 
early.  Not  without  reason,  Hector  Berlioz,  wittiest  of  Romantic  composer-critics,  said  of 
him,  "He  knows  everything  but  lacks  inexperience." 

In  the  early  years  Saint-Saens  was  a  devotee  of  the  new  music  of  Wagner  and  Liszt.  He 
defended  Tannh'duser  and  Lohengrin  against  the  attacks  of  French  critics.  He  played 
Schumann  in  his  recitals,  then  unheard-of  in  France.  Liszt  inspired  his  own  significant 
ventures  into  the  medium  of  the  symphonic  poem.  He  worked  on  behalf  of  older  com- 
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posers  as  well:  Bach,  Handel,  Rameau,  Gluck,  and  Mozart.  In  short,  he  was  a  represen- 
tative of  many  of  the  newest  trends  in  music  (even  his  historical  interests  made  him 
"modern,"  since  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  discipline  of  musicology,  and  its  active 
pursuit  of  old  music,  was  developing).  He  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1871  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  de  Musique.  Its  motto  was  "Ars  gallica"  and  it  promoted  the  composition  of 
new  music  by  French  composers — especially  music  in  the  abstract  instrumental  forms 
such  as  symphony,  concerto,  and  string  quartet,  since  the  preceding  generations  had 
concentrated  their  attention  on  the  opera,  and  there  were  then  few  outlets  for  such  works 
(most  concert  programs  were  dominated  by  German  classics).  The  committee  members  of 
the  Societe  Nationale  included  Faure,  Franck,  and  Lalo.  Over  the  years  the  organization 
sponsored  premieres  of  important  new  works  by  many  of  the  leading  French  composers. 

Still,  Saint-Saens  himself  grew  increasingly  out  of  touch  with  the  newer  music.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century  he  was  trying  to  prevent,  rather  than  promote,  performances  of  works 
by  Debussy,  who,  he  said,  had  cultivated  only  an  absence  of  style.  His  own  music  became 
"purer,"  more  linear,  in  opposition  to  the  coloristic  impressionism  of  Debussy  and  his 
circle.  The  first  performance  of  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring  in  1913  left  him  speechless 
with  horror.  By  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  regarded  in  France  as  a  hopeless  reactionary; 
younger  musicians,  of  course,  tended  to  forget  his  many  services  to  music  in  his  earlier 
years.  His  neo-classical  elegance  of  musical  line  and  polish  of  expression  were  qualities 
that  were  no  longer  in  favor.  His  star  subsided  in  France,  though  he  remained  extremely 
popular  in  both  England  and  America,  where  even  up  to  his  death  he  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  living  French  composer.  His  admirers  called  him  a  second  Mozart,  though  he 
himself  was  certainly  aware  that  such  a  rating  was  greatly  exaggerated.  At  the  same  time, 
he  never  deserved  the  scorn  of  the  musicians  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  who  saw 
him  only  as  a  composer  of  "bad  music  well  written." 

The  Third  Violin  Concerto  was  composed  in  the  middle  of  a  twenty-year  span  that  saw 
the  creation  of  most  of  Saint-Saens's  most  popular  and  successful  works,  including  also 
the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  the  Organ  Symphony,  Samson  et  Dalila,  and  The  Carnival 
of  the  Animals.  The  two  earlier  violin  concertos  had  been  more  challenging  in  their 
demands  on  the  player's  virtuosity,  but  they  were  not  as  rewarding  musically  as  the  Third, 
far  and  away  the  most  popular  of  the  three.  The  pellucid  clarity  of  Saint-Saens's  musical 
thought,  based  on  the  traditional  concerto  procedures,  removes  any  necessity  for 
extended  discussion. 

— sx. 
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Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Opus  56,  Scottish 


Jakob  Ludwig  Felix  Mendelssohn  was 
born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  3  Feb- 
ruary 1809  and  died  in  Leipzig  on 
4  November  1847.  Bartholdy  was  the 
name  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Jakob,  who 
had  changed  his  own  name  from 
Salomon  and  taken  on  Bartholdy  from 
the  previous  owner  of  a  piece  of  real 
estate  he  bought  in  Berlin.  It  was  he 
who  most  persistently  urged  the  fam- 
ily's conversion  to  Lutheranism:  the 
name  Bartholdy  was  added  to 
Mendelssohn — to  distinguish  the  Prot- 
estant Mendelssohns  from  the  Jewish 
ones — when  Felix's  father  actually  took 
that  step  in  1822,  the  children  having 
fl*A   »    /^^kmtiMlm  been  baptized  as  early  as  1816.  Men- 

delssohn conceived  the  Scottish  Symphony  as  early  as  1829  and  continued  sketching 
it  in  Rome  in  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1831;  he  then  stopped  work  on  it  for  a 
decade.  He  finally  finished  the  score  in  Berlin  on  20  January  1842  and  conducted  its 
first  performance  in  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on  3  March  of  that  year.  The  American 
premiere  was  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  under  the  direction  of 
George  Loder  on  22  November  1845;  some  two  months  later  it  came  to  Boston  when 
George  J.  Webb  led  a  performance  at  the  Odeon.  The  program  billed  this  "Grand 
Symphony  No.  3  (in  A  minor)  "  as  "reputed  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  greatest  living 
composer.'"  The  advertisement  for  the  concert  stated:  "The  orchestra  on  this  occasion 
will  number  forty-four  performers,  and  is  as  efficient  a  band  as  can  be  organized  in 
this  city."  The  first  Boston  Symphony  performances  were  given  under  the  direction  of 
Georg  Henschel  on  19  and  20  January  1883.  Later  performances  were  conducted  by 
Bernhard  Listemann  (the  second  and  third  movements  only,  in  Fall  River),  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux,  Serge 
Koussevitzky,  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Charles  Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf  who  gave  the 
most  recent  Tan glewood  performance  in  August  1968,  and  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  led 
the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  in  January  1979.  The  score  calls  for 
pairs  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

On  30  July  1829,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  traveling  with  his  friend  Karl  Klingemann,  an 
amateur  poet  and  attache  at  the  German  embassy  in  London,  wrote  to  his  family  from 
Edinburgh  about  the  sightseeing  he  and  Klingemann  had  done,  with  a  particular  account 
of  their  visit  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  closely  associated  with  the  romantic  figure  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Here,  it  is  said,  she  succumbed  to  an  infatuation  for  an  Italian 
lutenist  named  David  Rizzio,  for  which  real  or  imagined  affair  her  husband  had  poor  Rizzio 
murdered.  The  story  has  appealed  to  opera  composers  over  the  years — all  of  them 
unknown  today:  Canepa,  Capecelatro,  Rodrigues,  Schliebner,  and  most  recent  of  them  all, 
an  American  woman  named  Mary  Carr  Moore,  whose  David  Rizzio  was  produced  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1935  (the  vocal  score  has  recently  been  reprinted  by  Da  Capo).  Many  visitors, 
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including  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  included  Holyrood  on  their  itineraries.  Mendelssohn,  too, 
was  touched  by  the  romantic  tale  associated  with  the  spot.  He  wrote: 

We  went,  in  the  deep  twilight,  to  the  palace  where  Queen  Mary  lived  and  loved. 
There  is  a  little  room  to  be  seen  there,  with  a  winding  staircase  leading  up  to  it.  That 
is  where  they  went  up  and  found  Rizzio  in  the  little  room,  dragged  him  out,  and  three 
chambers  away  is  a  dark  corner  where  they  killed  him.  The  adjoining  chapel  is  now 
roofless;  grass  and  ivy  grow  abundantly  in  it;  and  before  the  ruined  altar  Mary  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Scotland.  Everything  around  is  broken  and  moldering,  and  the 
bright  sky  shines  in.  I  believe  I  found  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch  symphony  there 
today. 

Indeed,  on  that  day,  Mendelssohn  wrote  down  the  opening  bars  of  the  melody  that  begins 
his  A  minor  symphony.  But  Holyrood  was  not  the  only  impressive  sight  in  Scotland.  He 
was  much  taken,  too,  with  the  natural  phenomenon  known  as  Fingal's  Cave  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  there,  too,  he  wrote  down  a  melody  that  came  into  his  head  on  the  spot. 
Later  in  1829  he  wrote,  "The  'Scotch'  symphony  and  all  the  Hebrides  matter  is  building 
itself  up  step  by  step,"  implying  that  he  was  at  work  on  two  compositions  inspired  by  his 
travels.  But  both  of  them  were  soon  pushed  aside.  In  1830  he  had  to  compose  the 
Reformation  Symphony,  now  known  as  No.  5,  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  which  had  firmly  established  Luther's  new  church,  and  that  event  wouldn't 
wait.  Then  he  undertook  his  grand  tour,  extending  from  May  1830  to  June  1832,  with 
months-long  stops  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  New  impressions  crowded  in  on  him  and 
demanded  attention,  even  though  he  was  still  working  on  compositions  already  underway. 

From  Rome  on  20  December  1830,  Felix  wrote  to  his  family,  "The  Hebrides  is 
completed  at  last,  and  a  strange  production  it  is."  After  mentioning  a  few  small  vocal 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
.the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
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160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    (617)  247-3000 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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FORTHOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WWS. 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group. 

Bank  of  Boston  (617)  434-5302.  Member  EDIG 

©  1 983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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CARLITON  \Ml LARD  VILLAGE 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


i.  k. 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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pieces  he  was  working  on,  he  added:  "After  the  new  year  I  intend  to  resume  instrumental 
music,  and  to  write  several  things  for  the  piano,  and  probably  a  symphony  of  some  kind, 
for  two  have  been  haunting  my  brain."  The  two  symphonies  in  question  were  the  ones  we 
now  know  as  the  Scotch  (or,  better,  "Scottish")  and  Italian  symphonies. 

Just  after  Christmas,  Felix  complained  of  absolutely  miserable  rainy  weather,  which 
may  have  dampened  his  sightseeing  ardor,  but  surely  made  it  easier  for  him  to  settle  down 
to  composition  instead  of  running  off  to  visit  the  villa  and  gardens  at  Tivoli.  And  though 
the  weather  became  springlike  by  mid- January,  he  was  able  to  write  on  the  17th  that  he 
had  completed  some  small  pieces  and  that  "the  two  symphonies  also  begin  to  assume  a 
more  definite  form,  and  I  particularly  wish  to  finish  them  here."  It  is  surprising  that  a 
composer  should  try  to  work  on  avowedly  Scottish  and  Italian  symphonies  (the  names 
come  from  Mendelssohn  himself,  though  he  used  "Scottish'1''  only  informally  in  his  letters, 
and  not  on  the  published  score)  at  the  same  time.  One  result  is  that  the  two  symphonies 
are,  in  a  sense,  tonal  shadows  of  one  another:  the  Scottish  is  mostly  in  A  minor,  but  ends 
in  the  major,  while  the  Italian  is  in  A  major  but  ends  in  the  minor.  He  continued  for  a  time 
to  work  on  both  pieces,  though  the  sunny  brilliance  of  Italy  seems  to  have  driven  out  the 
memory  of  Scottish  mists,  for  on  22  February  1831  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Fanny  (herself  a 
composer  of  some  ability): 

I  have  once  more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  symphony 
makes  rapid  progress  ....  The  Scottish  symphony  alone  is  not  yet  quite  to  my  liking; 
if  any  brilliant  idea  occurs  to  me,  I  will  seize  it  at  once,  quickly  write  it  down,  and 
finish  it  at  last. 


f^amd 
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From  the  travel  diary  of  Mendelssohn  and  Karl  Klingemann,  with  a  sketch  by  Mendelssohn 
of  the  Scottish  countryside 
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In  the  end,  though,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  completion  of  his  remarkable  and  too- 
little-known  cantata  Die  erste  Walpur gisnacht  (a  setting  of  a  text  by  Goethe)  and  the 
Italian  Symphony.  The  Scottish  Symphony  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  return  home. 
And  Mendelssohn  soon  became  so  involved  in  marriage  and  a  busy  professional  life, 
conducting  and  administering  in  Leipzig,  that  the  A  minor  symphony  must  have  looked  to 
be  unfinished  forever.  Only  in  1841,  after  he  had  experienced  severe  disappointment  with 
an  attempt  to  reform  the  musical  life  of  Berlin,  did  he  return  to  the  long-unfinished 
score — possibly  because  his  new  mood  of  resignation  more  precisely  matched  the 
character  of  the  sombre  musical  ideas  he  had  conceived  earlier  in  the  blithe  period  of 
early  manhood. 

By  the  time  he  finished  the  work,  he  clearly  felt  that  the  expressive  character  of  the 
music  took  precedence  over  any  allegedly  "Scottish"  elements.  At  any  rate,  he  omitted 
the  adjective  "Scottish"  from  the  published  score,  but  added  a  note  that  the  audience 
should  be  given  a  listing  of  the  different  movements  that  stresses  their  expressive  content, 
with  headings  that  differ  in  some  striking  ways  from  those  of  the  score  itself: 


Tempo  indication  in  score 

I.  Andante  con  moto — 

Allegro  un  poco  agitato- 
Assai  animato 
II.  Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

III.  Adagio 
IV.  Allegro  vivacissimo 


Character  indications  for  the  audience 

Introduction 

Allegro  agitato  ("slightly  agitated 

Allegro") 
Scherzo  assai  vivace  ("very  lively 

Scherzo") 
Adagio  cantabile  ("songlike  Adagio") 
Allegro  guerriero  ("martial  Allegro") 
Finale  maestoso  ("majestic  Finale") 


This  last  of  Mendelssohn's  symphonies  is  also  the  freest,  the  most  romantic.  Even  Wagner,  a 
composer  usually  antipathetic  to  Mendelssohn's  work,  conducted  the  Scottish  Symphony 
and  admired  the  poetic  qualities  of  the  music.  (Is  it  mere  chance  that  a  chromatic  figure  in 
the  sustained  woodwinds  over  muttering  tremolo  strings  near  the  end  of  the  first  movement 


THE  SWLER  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


JAPANESE  & 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12  -  2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -  9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  ("Ah-tell-yea")  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who 
made  their  name  making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington  MA  01887.  Or  call  800-824-7888,  Operator  483. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home 
a  nicer  place  to  come  home  to. 
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suggests  the  Flying  Dutchman  overture?)  But  just  how  "Scottish"  is  it?  Here  are  no 
skirling  bagpipes,  no  highland  flings,  no  folk  tunes  borrowed  and  harmonized  (though  the 
pentatonic  main  tune  of  the  second  movement  certainly  has  some  characteristics  of  a 
Scottish  folk  melody).  Even  so  sensitive  a  musician  as  Robert  Schumann  found  himself 
tripped  up  on  this  point:  he  reviewed  the  score  of  this  work  in  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
it  was  the  Italian  Symphony  and  wrote  that  the  beauty  of  the  music  made  him  regret  that 
he  had  never  visited  Italy! 

The  opening  theme  is  the  only  part  of  the  score  explicitly  inspired  by  Scotland;  it  is  the 
melody  that  Mendelssohn  wrote  down  after  his  visit  to  Holyrood,  a  pensive  tune  in  A  minor 
sung  by  melancholy  violas  and  oboes.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  shrouded  in 
harmonic  clouds  and  mists.  A  hesitant  pause  on  the  dominant  leads  into  the  main  body  of 
the  movement  with  a  6/8  melody  that  follows  the  outline  of  the  introductory  theme,  but  in 
a  more  agitated  character.  A  vigorous  continuation,  based  largely  on  the  opening  gesture 
of  the  main  theme,  ultimately  yields  to  a  meltingly  lyrical  closing  theme  in  E  minor  that 
ends  the  exposition.  The  development  becomes  progessively  less  energetic,  as  the  texture 
lightens  to  a  long,  gentle  cello  tune  that  seems  about  to  die  away  into  silence  as  the  strings 
and  clarinets  bring  in  the  recapitulation.  A  particularly  attractive  touch  here:  the  cellos 
continue  singing  their  broad,  lyrical  melody  as  a  new  counterpoint  to  the  main  theme.  A 
tutti  coda  ends — but  leaves  the  woodwinds  hanging  with  a  version  of  the  main  motive; 
they  die  away  into  a  final  pensive  statement  of  the  introductory  phrase. 

The  scherzo,  which  comes  next,  is  of  a  brilliance  unsurpassed  even  in  that  most  brilliant 
of  Mendelssohn  scores,  the  Italian  Symphony.  The  principal  theme,  first  stated  in  the 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


vj 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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clarinet  over  tremolo  strings,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  actual  Scottish  bagpipe 
tune,  though  it  could  just  as  easily  be  a  completely  original  melody.  The  secondary  theme 
begins  staccato  in  the  strings.  Even  in  the  tuttis  the  movement  remains  zephyr-light 
throughout. 

The  third  movement  alternates  a  slow  singing  melody  with  rhythmic  ideas  of  a  march- 
like character.  The  dotted  rhythms  that  appear  in  the  winds  at  the  outset  eventually  take 
over  the  entire  orchestra,  but  the  cantilena  comes  back  each  time  with  ever  more  delicate 
elaboration. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  wild  flourish  in  the  violins  against  a  steady  marching  beat  in  the 
horns,  bassoons,  and  violas.  Mendelssohn  characterized  this  movement,  after  all,  as  a 
"martial  Allegro,"  and  the  battle  is  joined  at  once.  A  second  theme,  equally  warlike  in  its 
determined  vitality,  is  first  sounded  by  the  oboe  and  clarinets  over  tremolo  violins;  its 
shape  seems  to  be  related  to  that  of  the  very  opening  theme  of  the  symphony.  These  two 
themes  do  battle  with  one  another,  but  at  the  end  of  the  recapitulation  the  second  theme 
gradually  dies  out  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  that  seems  about  to  lead  to  a  quiet 
conclusion — perhaps  yet  another  and  more  definitive  statement  of  the  first  movement's 
introductory  theme.  But  Mendelssohn  has  a  surprise:  suddenly  we  move  to  the  major  and 
the  presentation  of  a  completely  new  theme  (though  it  may  be  possible  to  demonstrate 
some  connection  with  the  introductory  melody,  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  to  the 
listener),  described  by  Mendelssohn  as  '''maestoso"  ("majestic").  Some  critics  find  this 
new  theme  to  be  an  unconvincing  outburst,  an  unmotivated  capitulation  to  the  major 
mode  for  a  "heroic"  conclusion.  The  idea  is  not  unique,  though.  Other  composers  at  about 
the  same  time  (one  thinks  of  Schumann  and  his  Second  Symphony)  also  experimented 
with  the  introduction  of  a  brand-new  theme  at  the  very  end  of  the  symphony,  actually 
changing,  in  retrospect,  the  listener's  recollection  of  the  foregoing  moods  with  a  conclu- 
sion pregnant  with  affirmative  power. 

— S.L. 
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Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street 
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Join  The 
^Boston  Symphony 

'Friday  cAfternoons 


The  BSO  offers  new  subscription  options  for  the  Friday 

Afternoon  Series.  You  can  now  purchase  by  subscription  five  or 

six  concerts.  Featuring  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa  and  Principal 

Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  such  leading  guest  soloists  as 

pianist  Maurizio  Pollini,  violinist  Isaac  Stern,  and  soprano 

Hildegard  Behrens,  with  music  by  Brahms,  Mozart,  and  Berlioz, 

these  new  options  offer  you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 

symphony  for  the  remainder  of  this  exciting  season. 

"Two  Series  cAre  cAvailable  ^Beginning  In  January 


THE  FRIDAY  SPRING  "5"  or  THE  FRIDAY  SPRING  "6." 


FOR  FURTHER  PROGRAM  INFORMATION  AND  SEAT  AVAILABILITY. 
PLEASE  CALL  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFICE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL.  266-1492. 


More  .  .  . 

There  are  two  recent  and  superb  studies  of  Berg's  music:  Douglas  Jarman's  The  Music  of 
Alban  Berg  and  George  Perle's  The  Operas  of  Alb  an  Berg:  Volume  I,  Wozzeck  (both 
University  of  California);  both  are  detailed  and  technical,  but  not  dauntingly  so.  For  the 
historical  background  one  can  get  a  good  deal  from  Alban  Berg:  Letters  to  his  Wife, 
translated  by  Bernard  Grun  (St.  Martin's).  Three  standard  biographies  widely  available  in 
English,  by  Willi  Reich  (1963),  Mosco  Carner  (1975),  and  Karen  Monson  (1979),  are  all 
extremely  interesting  and  extremely  unreliable.  An  extensive  discussion  of  Berg's  annota- 
tions in  Hanna  Fuchs-Robettin's  copy  of  the  Lyric  Suite,  and  of  their  significance,  can  be 
found  in  Perle's  three-part  article  "The  Secret  Programme  of  the  Lyric  Suite"  in  The 
Musical  Times  for  August,  September,  and  October  1977.  Most  recordings  of  the  Lyric 
Suite,  understandably  enough,  are  of  the  original  version  for  string  quartet,  of  which 
readings  by  the  Berg  Quartet  (Telefunken,  with  Berg's  Opus  3)  and  the  LaSalle  Quartet 
(in  a  five-record  set  from  DG  containing  all  the  string  quartets  of  Berg,  Webern,  and 
Schoenberg)  are  worth  getting.  As  for  the  orchestral  version  of  the  three  movements 
performed  here,  the  only  available  recording  is  masterful  and  almost  sinfully  sensuous, 
part  of  a  three-record  set  of  orchestral  works  by  Berg,  Schoenberg,  and  Webern 
performed  by  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Herbert  von  Karajan  (DG). 

The  best  biography  of  the  multi-talented  Saint-Saens  is  James  Harding's  Saint-Saens 
and  his  Circle,  which  is  currently  out  of  print  in  this  country,  though  it  may  still  be 
available  in  England,  where  it  was  originally  published.  Martin  Cooper's  French  Music 
from  the  Death  of  Berlioz  to  the  Death  ofFaure  (Oxford  paperback)  also  provides  some 
information.  Pierre  Amoyal  has  recorded  the  B  minor  concerto  with  Vernon  Handley  and 
the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra.  It  is  available  in  this  country  by  mail  from  the  Musical 
Heritage  Society,  14  Park  Road,  Tinton  Falls,  NJ  07724.  Other  recommended  recordings 
include  those  of  Isaac  Stern  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  (Columbia, 
with  music  by  Chausson  and  Faure)  and  of  Kyung-Wha  Chung  with  Sidney  Foster  and  the 
London  Symphony  (London,  with  the  Fifth  Violin  Concerto  of  Henri  Vieuxtemps). 

Philip  Radcliffe's  Mendelssohn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback)  is 
a  good  introductory  life-and- works  treatment.  Eric  Werner's  Mendelssohn:  a  New  Image 
of  the  Composer  and  his  Age  is  the  most  recent  serious  biography,  especially  good  on  the 
period,  often  trivial  on  the  music  (Macmillan).  Mendelssohn's  own  letters  are  delightful, 
but  the  published  versions  are  frightfully  bowdlerized;  a  much-needed  new  critical  edition 
is  in  the  works.  Kurt  Masur's  atmospheric  performance  of  the  Scottish  is  part  of  his  four- 
record  set  containing  all  five  Mendelssohn  symphonies  with  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  (Vanguard);  recommended  single  disc  recordings  include  those  by  Bernard 
Haitink  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (Philips,  coupled  with  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous 
Voyage),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG,  coupled  with  the 
Hebrides  Overture),  and  Peter  Maag  with  the  London  Symphony  (London  Stereo 
Treasury,  also  coupled  with  the  Hebrides  Overture). 

— S.L. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     A 

Music  Director    £s  j  w 


(617)-542-6913 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


iou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
jyour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
|An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 
Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 
sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 
And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 
Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 
It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  ot  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Fond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


(5*  '3otofpk/]^strfmraKi-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Pierre  Amoyal 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


O    .«.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_i  T=  I       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
§  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


One  of  Europe's  leading  violin  virtuosos, 
Pierre  Amoyal  is  rapidly  becoming  a  well- 
known  soloist  in  North  America  as  well. 
Engagements  during  the  1983-84  season 
include  his  debut  appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  as  well  as  performances 
with  the  orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Bal- 
timore, Quebec,  and  Winnipeg.  Mr.  Amoyal 
appears  also  in  recital  in  Dallas,  and  his 
European  engagements  include  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  under  Edo  de  Waart.  Mr. 
Amoyal's  recent  appearances  include  the 
Orchestre  National  de  France  under  Sir  Georg 
Solti,  the  Halle  Orchestra  with  Simon  Rattle, 
and  the  BBC  Orchestra  under  Pierre  Boulez, 
with  whom  he  has  recorded  the  violin  concer- 
tos of  Arnold  Schoenberg  and  Alban  Berg.  In 
the  fall  of  1982  he  appeared  with  the  Montreal 
Symphony;  during  1981-82  he  toured  North 
America,  appearing  with  the  Dallas  Sym- 
phony, the  Houston  Symphony,  the  Montreal 
Symphony,  and  the  National  Arts  Centre 
Orchestra  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  His  1981-82 
European  schedule  included  a  tour  of  Ger- 
many with  the  Tonkunstler  Orchestra  of  Vien- 
na and  performances  with  the  BBC  Symphony 
of  London,  the  Helsinki  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Prague  Chamber  Orchestra.  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
he  has  performed  with  the  orchestras  of 
Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  Kiev,  and  previous 
tours  have  also  included  South  Africa  and 
Japan. 

Born  in  Paris  in  1949,  Pierre  Amoyal 
received  a  surprising  first  prize  at  age  twelve 
from  the  Conservatoire  National  Superieur  de 
Musique  in  Paris,  where  he  was  named  profes- 
sor of  violin  in  1977.  From  age  seventeen  to 
twenty-two  he  was  a  pupil  of  Jascha  Heifetz  in 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Following  his  return 
from  the  United  States  at  age  twenty-two,  Mr. 
Amoyal  was  engaged  by  Sir  Georg  Solti  for 
four  performances  of  the  Berg  Concerto  with 
the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Mr.  Amoyal  performs 
on  a  Stradivarius  violin. 
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Round  Out 

Your 

Repertoire 

of  Recipes! 

Get  your  copy  of  THE  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  COOKBOOK 

$18.95  at  bookstores  everywhere 

500  carefully- tested  recipes  from  BSO 
musicians  and  their  families,  distinguished 
guest  artists,  staff,  and  friends. 

368  pages  bound  in  hard  cover  with  captioned 
photographs  of  BSO  personalities  and  historic 
events,  including  the  BSO  One  Hundredth 
Birthday  celebration. 

Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 


The  Cookbook  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Please  send 


copies  of  the  cookbook  to: 


tel.  # 


street 


city 


state  &  zip  code 


books  @ 

$18.95 

Mass.  residents 
add  5%  sales  tax 

Postage  & 
handling  $2 
per  book* 


Total 


<  » 


*Books  may  be  picked  up  at  Symphony  Hall  by  arrangement  with  the  Cookbook  office,  266-1492  ext.  248 

Check  One 

Payment  enclosed  (please  make  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony) 

Charge  purchase  to    Master  Charge    Visa 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1  1 1 1 1 1 1 


Expiration  date 


I  I  1 1  I  I 

(month  -  year) 


Signature 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+  ) 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

I            Dynatech  Corporation 

J.P  Barger 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+  ) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

BovkDn 


CM 


QJ 

SheratMi-BosttHi  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236  2000 


© 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOGR 

ADDRESS." 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior       | 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchitect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  -  4PM. 
Directions:  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott.  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


s^^£t  The  address  that  says  it  all! 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Kenneth  R.  Rossano 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Computer/ High  Technology 

Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

Consulting/  Management 

*Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 
*Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/ Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 


"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


\. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


:CER 


.( fix  ti 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.P  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
*  LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright- Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blythe  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 
S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Fred  S.  Moseley 
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Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
'  GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
*  THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 


*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 

Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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Inside 


Stories 


\ 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


n 


ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street.  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits     _ 


We  are  grateful  to  those  who  generously  responded  to  the  Youth  Activities 
fundraising  program  during  our  fiscal  year  which  ended  August  31,  1983.  Your 
gifts  are  critical  to  the  continuation  of  our  music  education  program  for  children. 


Donors  to  the  Youth  Activities  Program 


$10,000  and  over 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Abbot  &  Dorothy  H.  Stevens  Foundation 

Cornelius  A.  and  Muriel  P.  Wood  Charity  Fund 


$5,000-$9,999 

Cabot  Corporation  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Remis 


$500-$999 

Miss  Barbara  Adams 

Clark  Charitable  Trust 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Land 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Walker 


$l,000-$2,499 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Brown 
Clippership  Foundation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 
Harvard  Musical  Association 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Lacy 
Joseph  Warren — Soley  Lodge 


$250-$499 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Mrs.  Joan  Bennett  Kennedy 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 
Mr.  David  Mugar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  B.  Sinclair 
Dr.  Frances  H.  Smith 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Stahl 
Mr.  Sherman  M.  Wolf 


S100-S249 


Mr.  Richard  Bruce  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Adelson 

Mrs.  John  M.  Alden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen 

Mrs.  Charles  Almy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Anthony 

Mrs.  Paul  T.  Babson 

Sandra  &  David  Bakalar 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen  G.  Barry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 

Mr.  Clinton  W  Bennett 

Mr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Bertrand 

Mrs.  Leonce  Bonnecaze 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  D.  Brewer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Bright 

Mrs.  Walter  Swan  Burrage 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  Cahners 


Mr.  John  W  Calkins 

Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Carney 

Mrs.  Judith  Brown  Card 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Chaffee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Chiumenti 

Miss  Margaret  Clark 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Clarke 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coffey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  Cohen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  Cohen 

Mr.  Johns  H.  Congdon 

Mr.  Arthur  P.  Contas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Cook 

Miss  Sarah  Thorn  Couch 

Mrs.  Stephen  Crandall 

Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 

Mrs.  Louisa  R.  Cutler 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  trlumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 


m-w 


ice. 


I 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


Mrs.  John  M.  Dacey 
i  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Dauber 

Mrs.  Panos  S.  Dukakis 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Norman  Eston 
Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Fisher 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Flynn 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Ganz 
Mrs.  Fernand  Gillet 
Ms.  Margaretta  M.  Godley 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Goldman 
Mr.  Frederick  Goldstein 
>  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Haskell  Gordon 

Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  H.  Grew 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wesley  M.  Hague 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christia  Halby 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Hale 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Neil  Harper 
Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hayes 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mrs.  David  H.  Howie 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Jackson,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 
Mrs.  Abraham  A.  Katz 
Dr.  Gustav  G.  Kaufmann 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Kaye 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Prescott  L.  Kettell 
Mrs.  J.  Philip  Kistler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manuel  Kurland 
Mrs.  James  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Hart  D.  Leavitt 
Dr.  Philip  M.  LeCompte 
Ms.  Janet  Lombard 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Lynton 
Miss  Ann  E.  Macdonald 
Mrs.  S.  Lang  Makrauer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Manzelli 
Mrs.  Edward  E.  Martin 
Mr.  Andrew  J.  Mazzella,  Jr. 
Miss  Margaret  B.  McCaffrey 


Mrs.  David  S.  McLellan 

Miss  Nina  L.  McMaster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  H.  Milton 

Mrs.  Lovett  Morse 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Horace  S.  Nichols 

Mrs.  Louiville  Niles 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  H.  Nishino 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Paine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

Mrs.  A.  Seymour  Parker 

Mrs.  Martha  Patrick 

Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 

Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  M.  Pistorino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Preston 

Mrs.  George  Putnam,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Norman  F.  Ramsey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Remick 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Ms.  Anne  Cable  Rubenstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 

Mr.  A.  Herbert  Sand  wen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Saval 

Mrs.  George  A.  Shaps 

Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Shepherd 

Miss  Marion  C.  Shorley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Sibleian 

Mr.  John  S.  Stone 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 

Mrs.  Helen  Streuli 

Dr.  P.  Suzman 

Mrs.  Rosamond  S.  Taylor 

Miss  Carolyn  Thomas 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Thompson 

Unitrode  Corporation 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  H.  Vernon 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Weingarten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  P.  Weitzel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Werly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maurice  Wheeler 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Whitney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  R.  Willard 

Ms.  Mary  Wolfson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 

Mrs.  William  S.  Youngman 
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h/u&  gw  chanty. . . 


t77ir  sra&ons  come  and^o^/aces  cAanae, 

/resA  ideas  are  explored,  cdder  ones  are  re-examined, 

ana (traditions endure \ 

jfflarrunei  hro  musica  asidtAe  SBaston  <Jymfin\>fu/s  OrcAestra 

continue  tAeir  /or^-s/xindiny  association 

coitA  tke /wJm/ar^feature  "koe  onferomusira" 

— a  <zeri€S  ^conversations  coitA  t/us  .season  'sfediured 

so/oists,  condac ^tor& r  and composers. 


jfflorniny fero  musica,  coitA  (AloAert^. jfart&ema, 

is  broadcast  eoeru  da^Jronvsro^num^noon 

on  stations  of  tAe  kiddie  tfladio  jYeiioorA 

and  is  Aeara 'in  tAe  ^Boston area 

on  Wm%$J.7jn. 
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Donors  to  the  "Days  in  the  Arts"  Program 


$10,000  and  over 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  for  the 
Arthur  F.  Blanchard  Trust 


$500-$999 

Honeywell  Foundation 
Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Saltonstall 


$2,500-14,999 

The  Stride  Rite  Corporation 


$l,000-$2,499 

Cambridge  Foundation 

Clippership  Foundation 

Alice  Willard  Dorr  Foundation 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  Foundation 

Mutual  Bank  for  Savings 

NEBS  Foundation 

Parker  Brothers 

Theodore  Edson  Parker  Foundation 

The  Polaroid  Corporation 

The  Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

Charles  Irwin  Travelli  Fund 


$250-$499 

Mrs.  &  Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Lyman,  Jr. 

$100-$249 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Doggett 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 

Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ms.  Diane  E.  Kaneb 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 

Mr.  Aaron  Nurick  &  Ms.  Diane  Austin 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Remick 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Mrs.  Florence  Whitney,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Wolsky 


WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 

COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


^^wmm 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02 181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


n 
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"SEASONS . . . 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON." 

The  TAB 
August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Rank 

45  Franklin  St  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston) 


(Newlon) 


MemDC  FDtC 


A   Uitterent  southeast- Asian   Ipeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


top   Mpe  and   Attep 
I  neatpG   feasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


N°  9665-Marketing  Tote-$160 

All  Coach  Stores  carry  our 
full  range  of  Bags,  Belts 
and  Accessories  in  every  color 
and  size  we  make  them  in. 

There  are  now  Coacff  Stores 
in  New  York  City,  Paris, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

We  accept  telephone  and  mail 
orders  and  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  our  catalogue. 

The  CoacK  Store 

r      75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02116 
(617)  536-2777 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  26  January — 8-9:25 

Thursday  410'  series 
Friday,  27  January — 2-3:25 
Saturday,  28  January  —8-9:25 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mahler  Das  klagende  Lied 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
JANICE  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Thursday,  16  February — 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  17  February — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  18  February  — 8-9:50 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 

Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Carter  Double  Concerto  for 

harpsichord,  piano,  and 
two  chamber  orchestras 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  23  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  24  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  February — 8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Tuesday,  28  February — 8-9:50 
Tuesday  4C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73, 

The  Hunt 
Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


The  Westin  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


Uaitrc'^ 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


Uorn 


& 


< 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  "Trusts 'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


1 


At  Last. 


A  super6  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  dassicd  tradition. 
AJuH  menu  for  pre-theatre 
diners  sw^iementedby  a 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12  featuring  lighter  foods  for 
(ater  dmexs.  Sunday  brunch 
from  Hto3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (ounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday- evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  I 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  ofi 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 


You  can  commission  a  painting 
of  the  musical  composition  of 
your  own  choice.  Paintings  are 
already  in  collections  in  Sara- 
sota, Cleveland,  New  York, 
Greenwich,  North  Hollywood 
and  Oslo,  Helsinki,  Munich, 
Basle. 

Send  for  colorful,  descrip- 
tive literature. 
Box  315     Mllford,  NH  03055 
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D/MdS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.- Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIOS  /  1  Block  Irom  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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Every  clay  for  three  decades, 
2ome  fair,  foul,  or  worse, 
Harbor  Master  Tait  logged  them 
n  and  logged  them  out. 
Slow,  every  captain  ^jv^ 

counts  on  safe  berth  in  ij  *  ~ 

Scotland's  Eyemouth 
larbor.  And  finds  it.The  good 

things  in  life 
stay  that  wav. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  19  January  at  6 
Saturday,  21  January  at  6 

MARC  JEANNERET,  viola 
JEROME  PATTERSON,  cello 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


tf3-"^ 


HINDEMITH 


Sonata  in  F  for  viola  and  piano,  Opus  1 1 ,  No.  4 

Fantasie:  Ruhig  (Calm) — 
Thema  mit  Variationen — 

Ruhig  und  einfach,  wie  ein  Volkslied 

(Calm  and  simple,  like  a  folk  song) 
Variation  I:  Dasselbe  Zeitmass 

(The  same  tempo) 
Variation  II:  ein  wenig  kaprizios 

(A  little  capricious) 
Variation  III:  Lebhafter  und  sehr  fliessend 

(More  lively  and  very  smoothly  flowing) 
Variation  IV:  Noch  lebhafter 
(Even  livelier) 
Finale  (mit  Variationen) 
Sehr  lebhaft  (Very  lively) 
Variation  V:  Ruhig  fliessend 

(Calmly  flowing) 
Variation  VI:  Fugato,  mit  bizarrer  Plumpheit 
vorzutragen 
(Fugato,  moving  forward  in  an  odd,  unwieldy 
fashion) 
Variation  VII:  Coda:  Sehr  lebhaft  und  erregt 
(Very  lively  and  agitated) 

Mssrs.  JEANNERET  and  PASTERNACK 


MENDELSSOHN 


Sonata  No.  2  in  D  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  58 

Allegro  assai  vivace 
Allegretto  scherzando 
Adagio — 
Molto  Allegro  e  vivace 

Mssrs.  PATTERSON  and  PASTERNACK 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  12 


Paul  Hindemith 

Sonata  in  F  for  viola  and  piano,  Opus  11,  No.  4 


Hindemith's  F  major  viola  sonata  is  regarded  by  critics  as  the  first  work  of  the  mature 
composer,  finding  his  own  voice  after  completing  a  conservative  musical  education  and 
being  briefly  seduced  by  the  wonders  of  avant-garde  composition.  It  was  composed  early 
in  1919  and  first  performed  by  Hindemith  himself  (the  viola  was  his  own  instrument)  in 
Frankfurt-am-Main  on  2  June  that  year,  along  with  his  first  string  quartet  and  a  violin 
sonata.  Soon  after,  he  submitted  all  three  works  to  the  distinguished  Mainz  music 
publisher  Schott  and  Sons.  His  timing  proved  to  be  perfect.  Schott  had  made  a  fortune  on 
the  music  of  Wagner,  but  the  copyright  had  run  out  in  1913,  and  the  publisher  was  looking 
for  new  composers.  The  director  of  the  firm,  old  Ludwig  Strecker,  was  completely  out  of 
sympathy  with  new  trends.  But  his  sons,  Ludwig  and  Willy,  believed  in  Hindemith  and 
persuaded  their  father  to  publish  him.  It  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
relationship  between  composer  and  publisher.  The  viola  sonata  is  essentially  in  a  single 
large  movement,  a  theme  with  variations,  out  of  which  a  finale  bursts  at  the  end.  The 
composer  noted  at  the  head  of  the  score  that,  although  it  was  formally  divided  into  three 
movements,  the  performance  should  run  seamlessly  from  one  to  another,  especially 
between  the  second  and  third  movements,  so  that  the  finale  would  appear  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  movement  officially  designated  "theme  with  variations."  The  melodic 
character  is  folklike  in  the  first  two  bars,  and  this  determines  the  nature  of  the  musical 
development,  first  relatively  diatonic,  then  with  chromatic  elements  more  and  more 
finding  their  way  into  the  musical  line,  freeing  the  accompanying  piano  from  reliance  on 
traditional  major-minor  harmonies. 


Felix  Mendelssohn 

Sonata  No.  2  in  D  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  58 


Mendelssohn  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  25  April  1841  that  he  was  working  on  a  cello  sonata, 
but  the  work  was  not  to  be  finished  quickly;  he  had  not  finished  it  even  by  November  of 
the  following  year,  when  he  mentioned  the  still  incomplete  score  in  a  letter  to  his  mother. 
Mendelssohn  wrote  this  piece  for  Count  Mateusz  Wielhorski,  a  member  of  a  highly  mu- 
sical Polish- Russian  family,  who  had  studied  with  Bernhard  Romberg,  among  the  leading 
cellists  of  the  day.  The  sonata  received  its  first  public  performance  on  29  October  1843  in 
the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipzig. 

The  first  movement  is  based  on  a  jaunty  6/8  theme  suited  to  the  cello  and  ripe  for 
future  development.  The  two  middle  movements  are  high  points  of  Mendelssohn's 
chamber  music  writing.  The  delightfully  witty  Allegretto  scherzando  plays  off  the  pianist's 
staccato  and  legato  with  the  cellist's  pizzicato  and  bowed  sections.  Its  opening  lightness  is 
shattered  by  thundering  octaves  in  the  piano  at  the  restatement.  The  Adagio  is  an  utterly 
original  movement  alternating  chorale-like  phrases  in  the  piano  with  searching  recitative 
for  the  cello.  It  is  highly  likely  that  Mendelssohn  took  his  inspiration  for  this  movement 
from  Bach's  St.  John  Passion,  in  which  the  aria  "Es  1st  vollbracht"  ("It  is  finished") 
features  an  obbligato  for  viola  da  gamba.  The  final  Molto  Allegro  e  vivace  is  dramatically 
connected  to  the  Adagio  through  a  diminished  harmony  that  sets  the  movement  ener- 
getically in  motion  while  avoiding  the  tonic  key.  An  elaborate  treatment  of  keyboard 
figurations  suggests  the  composer's  improvisations  at  the  piano  while  building  to  the 
vigorous  conclusion. 


Steven  Ledbetter 


Marc  Jeanneret 


Jerome  Patterson 


Born  in  Valence,  France,  violist  Marc  Jean- 
neret graduated  with  first  prize  from  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Paris,  where  he  studied  with 
Leon  Pascal  and  Pierre  Pasquier.  In  1962,  Mr. 
Jeanneret  won  a  "Medaille  avec  distinction" 
at  the  Geneva  International  Competition.  Soon 
afterwards  he  came  to  the  United  States  to 
study  with  William  Primrose  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, where  he  earned  his  performer's  cer- 
tificate. Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony 
in  1977,  he  held  positions  with  numerous 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Mr.  Jeanneret  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Collegium  Musicum  chamber  orchestra  in 
Paris,  with  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse 
Romande,  the  Baltimore  Symphony,  and  the 
Boston  Pops. 


Born  in  New  York  City,  cellist  Jerome  Patterson 
studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  and  at 
Hartt  College  of  Music;  his  teachers  include 
Luigi  Silva,  Aldo  Parisot,  and  BSO  principal 
cellist  Jules  Eskin.  Before  joining  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1967,  Mr.  Patterson 
played  with  the  symphony  orchestras  of  New 
Haven,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  addition  to  his  activities  at  Symphony  Hall, 
he  has  appeared  with  the  Brockton  Symphony, 
the  Worcester  Symphony  under  BSO  con- 
certmaster  Joseph  Silverstein,  the  Newton 
Symphony  under  BSO  colleague  Ronald 
Knudsen,  and  the  Framingham  Symphony 
under  BSO  colleague  Alfred  Schneider.  Mr. 
Patterson  participates  frequently  in  New 
England-area  chamber  music  recitals. 


Benjamin  Pasternack 


A  native  of  Philadelphia,  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack  began  his  performance  career  at 
age  eight,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirteen  he 
was  a  full-scholarship  student  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  his  teachers  were 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski.  He 
also  studied  with  Seymour  Lipkin  and,  after 
graduation  from  Curtis,  Leonard  Shure.  Mr. 
Pasternack  has  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestras,  and 
he  performs  regularly  in  solo  and  chamber 
recital.  Recent  engagements  include  a  series  of 
performances  with  violinist  Rafael  Druian — 
with  whom  he  will  give  the  world  premiere  of  a 
new  work  by  Gunther  Schuller  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  this  coming  May — and  a  perform- 
ance with  the  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  has  reengaged  him  for  the  1984-85 
season. 
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Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
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John  Q.  Adams 

Mrs.  Weston  W.  Adams 

Martin  Allen 
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Mrs.  Richard  Bennink 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bertozzi,  Jr. 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

William  M.  Bulger 

Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Julian  Cohen 
Mrs.  Nat  King  Cole 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook 

Phyllis  Curtin 

Victoria  L.  Danberg 
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D.V.  d'Arbeloff 

Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis 

William  S.  Edgerly 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ellis,  Jr. 

Frank  L.  Farwell 

John  A.  Fibiger 
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Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 

Mrs.  James  G.  Garivaltis 


William  J.  Poorvu 
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Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Kingsley 
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Harvey  C.  Krentzman 

Vice-Chairman 


Avram  J.  Goldberg 

Mrs.  Ray  A.  Goldberg 

Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

Francis  W  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
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Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 
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Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Ms.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 
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Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W.  Bernstein  Carlton  R  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Giving 
is  an  art 

in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 


PRESIDE^ 


The 


June 


BSOSalutesBusmess 
12, 1984 


Over  100  company  sponsors  wil 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance.   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 
to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  (574-5000);  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranekand  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby&  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
HNI&  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank 
Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc. 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
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BSO  Pension  Fund  Concert  to  Feature  P.D.Q.  Bach 


Celebrate  Valentine's  Day  in  Symphony  Hall  this  year  when  the  BSO  features  music  of  the 
renowned  composer  P.D.Q.  Bach  with  the  esteemed  Professor  Peter  Schickele.  On 
Tuesday,  14  February  at  8  p.m.,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Doctor 
Joseph  Silverstein  will  combine  forces  with  Professor  Schickele  for  an  evening  of  irrev- 
erent and  unique  musical  satire,  with  program  highlights  including  the  Suite  from  The 
Civilian  Barber  and  the  Variations  on  an  Unusually  Simpleminded  Theme  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra.  Tickets  are  on  sale  from  $6  to  $25  at  the  Symphony  Hall  box  office.  The 
concert  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  pension  fund. 

Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  to  Give  Special  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  perform  a  concert  sponsored  by  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  and  including  music  by  Dallapiccola,  Webern,  Carter, 
Takemitsu,  and  Ives.  This  concert  takes  place  on  Sunday  evening,  26  February  at  8  p.m. 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge;  admission  is  by  a  $3  donation  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  495-3092. 

The  final  concert  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  series  at  Jordan 
Hall  takes  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  18  at  3  p.m.  Mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
joins  the  Chamber  Players  for  a  program  of  music  by  Handel,  Berg,  Ravel,  Brahms,  and 
Dvorak.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $10,  $7.50,  and  $5.50.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 

"Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 

BSO  principal  harpist  Arm  Hobson  Pilot  is  the  featured  speaker  at  the  next  "Behind  the 
Scenes"  luncheon,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  17  February  in  the  Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony 
Hall.  This  is  the  third  of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when  the  doors  open  at  11:45 
a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited  number  of  single  tickets  are 
available  at  $14.50;  please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at  266-1348  for  reservations  or 
further  information. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  violinist  and  Pops  Associate 
Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  on  17  and  18  February;  program  editor  Marc  Mandel  on 
24  and  25  February;  and  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Debby  Davis  on 
2  and  3  March. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  principal  trumpet  Charles  Schlueter  performs  the  Hummel  Trumpet  Concerto  in  E 
with  the  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  conductor,  BSO  violinist  Ronald 
Knudsen,  at  the  Brockton  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  29  January  at 
7:30  p.m.  Also  on  the  program  are  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  38,  Prague,  and  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony  No.  5,  Reformation.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $7.  For  further 
information,  call  583-6786. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  second  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  30  January  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
program  of  world  premieres  with  guest  conductor  Gunther  Schuller  and  featured  soprano 
Janice  Felty  includes  music  by  Nicholas  Thome,  Richard  Busch,  John  Harbison,  and  Joan 
Tower.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets  are 
available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance.  Collage 
includes  BSO  members  Joel  Moerschel,  cello,  Frank  Epstein,  percussion,  Ann  Hobson 
Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as  Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman, 
flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher  Oldfather,  piano. 

BSO  violinist  Jerome  Rosen  will  perform  the  complete  unaccompanied  sonatas  and 
partitas  for  solo  violin  by  J.S.  Bach  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  10  and  11  February  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  Boston  Piano  Works,  108  Massachusetts  Avenue  in  Boston.  Admission  is  free. 


"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 

What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  72-page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 


Acknowledging  Bequests 


Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts 
through  a  bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these  thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  provided  a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Please  write  or  telephone  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Development  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall,  (617)  266-1492,  with  any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this  recognition 
program.  Thank  you. 


Symphony  Sweets  for  Your  Valentine! 


The  Junior  Council  has  the  perfect  Valentine's  Day  gift  for  your  music  lover.  The 
Symphony  Sweets  (the  Mint,  Bark,  and  Tin)  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter 
now  through  Valentine's  Day  in  a  special  combination  package  with  eye-catching  red  and 
gold  heart-covered  ribbon.  This  special  holiday  "Duet"  of  the  Mint  and  the  Bark,  or  any 
of  the  regular  items,  are  sure  to  please  your  valentine  while  benefiting  the  BSO. 

Sale  of  the  Symphony  Mint,  Bark,  and  Tin  is  a  project  of  the  Junior  Council  to  benefit 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  the  project  is  now  in  its  fourth  season.  The  Symphony 
Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate  laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  The 
Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole  toasted 
almonds.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are  individually  wrapped  in  gold 
foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by  Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12;  and  the  filled  Symphony  Tin, 
36  pieces  at  $18.00.  Symphony  Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of 
the  Symphony  Bark  includes  8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail- 
order (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  1984 


Mark  30  and  31  March  and  1  April  on  your  calendar  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon.  The  fourteenth  annual  edition  of  the  Musical  Marathon  will  include  a  special 
Marathon  Preview  Party  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  12  March;  expanded 
Quincy  Market  activity;  and,  in  addition  to  live  radio  broadcasts  over  WCRB-FM-102.5 
throughout  the  three-day  event,  a  live  television  broadcast  over  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  and  Boston  Pops  from  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  1  April. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Mrs.  Michael  H.  Davis,  the  call  is 
out  now  to  all  fans  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  exciting  premiums  to  help  make 
this  years  Marathon  a  record-breaking  achievement.  If  you  have  something  special  to 
contribute  or  can  volunteer  your  time  manning  the  telephone  lines  during  Marathon 
weekend,  please  contact  Eleanor  McGourty  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Marathon  Office, 
(617)  266-1492,  ext.  232. 

Serving  as  vice-chairmen  and  executive  committee  members  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon  are:  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Kulow,  Premiums;  Mrs.  Edmands  Lingham, 
Production;  Mrs.  Alan  S.  Katz,  Preview  Party;  Mark  Tishler,  Publicity;  Mrs.  R.  Douglas 
Hall,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Carl  Koch,  Advisor;  Mrs.  Wilbert  R.  Sanger,  Advisor;  and  Richard  L. 
Kaye,  Radio. 

REMEMBER:  That's  30  March  through  1  April  for  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon.  Help  make  this  year's  Marathon  a  record-breaking  event! 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  - 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 
John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 
S  *  Jerome  Rosen 

;  *  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

I  *  Gerald  Elias 

!  *  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

j  *  Nancy  Bracken 

i  *  Joel  Smirnoff 

j  *  Jennie  Shames 

I  *  Nisanne  Lowe 

'■■  *  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

"  *  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  KadinofT 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 

Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti 
nental  trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  «l 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroac 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 
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The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  26  January  at  8 
Friday,  27  January  at  2 
Saturday,  28  January  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


MAHLER 


Das  klagende  Lied,  for  soloists, 
mixed  chorus,  and  large  orchestra 

I.   Waldmarchen  (Forest  Legend) 
II.   Der  Spielmann  (The  Minstrel) 
III.   Hochzeitsstiick  (Wedding  Piece) 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano 
JANICE  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano 
DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor 
JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


There  will  be  no  intermission. 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:25  and  Friday's  about  3:25. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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JOIN  THE  FUN! 
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The  Symphony  has  a  new  pool  —  pooled  income  fund  that  is.  The 
pooled  fund  is  a  way  for  you  and  a  lot  of  other  generous  friends  of  the 
Symphony  to  make  a  gift  ($5,000  minimum)  while  retaining  the 
income  from  that  gift  during  your  lifetime. 

You'll  have  a  dependable  annual  income,  a  tax-saving  charitable 
deduction,  professional  investment  management  and  the  joy  of  know- 
ing that  you  are  a  guarantor  of  this  great  orchestra's  brilliance  in  the 
years  to  come. 

For  a  personal  illustration  and  a  copy  of  the  fund's  prospectus  please 
call  or  write: 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Telephone  (617)  266-1492 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Das  klagende  Lied  (The  Song  of  Accusation) 


Gustav  Mahler  was  born  in  Kalischt 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  Mahler  wrote 
his  own  text  for  Das  klagende  Lied  based 
on  an  earlier  story  and  certain  tradi- 
tional legendary  themes.  He  started  the 
poem  in  or  before  1878  and  completed 
a  version  on  18  March  that  year. 
Composition  of  the  music  took  until 
November  1880.  The  original  score, 
in  three  parts  respectively  titled 
Waldmarchen  (Forest  Legend),  Der 
Spielmann  (The  Minstrel),  and 
Hochzeitsstiick  (Wedding  Piece), 
remained  unperformed  for  some  years. 
In  December  1893,  while  in  Hamburg, 
Mahler  revised  the  work  somewhat,  simplifying  certain  portions  and  removing  the 
offstage  orchestra  in  the  final  section.  Still  later,  in  1898,  he  returned  to  Das  klagende 
Lied,  restoring  some  of  the  materials  removed  in  the  second  version  (especially  the 
offstage  orchestra),  but  completely  excising  the  first  section,  Waldmarchen.  He  also 
removed  the  original  titles  given  to  the  other  two  parts,  calling  them  simply  Part  I 
and  Part  II.  It  was  this  last  revision  that  was  published  in  1899.  The  first  performance 
(in  two  parts)  took  place  in  Vienna  on  17  February  1901,  at  a  special  concert  of  the 
Singakademie  with  the  composer  conducting.  The  manuscript  of  the  full  original 
version  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mahler's  nephew,  Alfred  Rose,  who  had  conducted  a 
performance  of  the  deleted  Part  I  on  Radio  Brno  on  28  November  1934  (in  Czech) 
and  again  on  2  December  (in  German)  .  In  April  1935  he  performed  the  entire 
piece — the  original  Waldmarchen  followed  by  the  revised  score  of  the  last  two  parts — 
on  the  Vienna  radio,  but  he  refused  to  allow  the  publication  of  the  score  or  its  use  by 
other  musicians.  Only  in  1969,  when  Rose's  score  had  been  purchased  by  Dr.  James 
M.  Osborn  and  presented  by  his  sons  to  Yale  University,  was  Waldmarchen  again 
available  for  performance.  Frank  Brieff  conducted  the  first  American  performance  in 
New  Haven.  The  first  Boston-area  performance  of  the  full  three-part  score  of  Das 
klagende  Lied  was  given  by  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Michel  Sasson,  with  the  Masterworks  Chorale,  Allen  Lannom,  director,  on  5  May 
1974.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
score  calls  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  baritone  solos,  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  triangle,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps  (with  optional  doublings  for  as 
many  as  six!),  and  strings. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  artistic  genius  is  a  readily  identifiable  personality,  even  at  an 
early  stage  of  development.  This  is  as  true  of  the  visual  arts  as  it  is  of  music.  *  The  1880s 


*H.W.  Janson,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  History  of  Art  (Abrams),  illustrates  this  point  strikingly  with 
an  illustration  of  a  pencil  drawing  made  by  the  young  Albrecht  Diirer  during  a  youthful  journey  to 
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saw  the  maturation  of  several  young  composers  who  grew  up  under  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  Wagner.  Most  of  these  composers  never  quite  broke  free  of  his  powerful 
music,  which  overwhelmed  them  like  a  force  of  nature.  But  at  least  two,  writing  within  a 
few  years  of  each  other  in  different  countries,  were  clearly  and  identifiably  themselves 
already  at  the  age  of  20,  despite  their  admiration  for  Wagner  and  the  evident  borrowing 
of  Wagnerian  notions  in  their  first  major  scores.  One  of  them  was  Claude  Debussy,  whose 
La  Damoiselle  elue  was  conceived  as  an  homage  to  Parsifal,  even  to  the  extent  of 
reshaping  some  of  Wagner's  thematic  gestures,  but  it  never  sounds  like  the  German 
composer  at  all.  The  other  was  Gustav  Mahler,  whose  admiration  for  Wagner  (especially 
the  earlier  operas)  is  evident  everywhere  in  his  youthful  choral  ballad  Das  klagende  Lied 
{Song  of  Accusation).*  Yet  already  at  19,  the  age  at  which  he  composed  the  bulk  of  the 
score,  he  was  the  Mahler  we  know  from  the  later  songs  and  symphonies.  Any  listener 
familiar  with  even  a  handful  of  the  later  works  can  identify  the  characteristic  musical 
fingerprints,  the  special  sound  that  we  recognize  as  Mahleresque,  almost  throughout. 

Mahler  may  have  received  the  first  germ  of  an  idea  for  his  piece  from  a  performance 
given  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory  on  3  May  1876,  at  which  a  dramatic  poem,  Das 
klagende  Lied  by  Martin  Greif  (pseudonym  of  the  Bavarian  poet  Friedrich  Hermann 
Frey),  was  performed  by  the  drama  students  of  the  institution.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  however,  whether  Mahler  himself  was  present  at  this  performance.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  poem  was  connected  with  a  popular  fairy  tale  collected  by  Ludwig 
Bechstein  (1801-60)  and  published  in  an  anthology  of  1856  entitled  Neues  deutsches 
M'archenbuch  {New  German  Fairy-Tale  Book).  The  story  tells  of  two  young  persons 
looking  for  a  particular  flower  in  the  forest,  the  finder  of  which  will  receive  a  special  prize. 
One  of  them,  finding  it  first,  lies  down  to  sleep.  The  other  comes  along  and  murders  the 
first  for  the  flower  and  the  prize.  Years  afterward  someone  comes  along,  picks  up  a  bone 
lying  in  the  forest,  and  makes  a  flute  of  it.  When  the  flute  is  played,  it  reveals  the  identity 
of  the  murderer. 

This  is  the  rough  outline  of  Bechstein's  story,  though  with  certain  specific  details 
suppressed — details  that  Mahler  changed  in  the  process  of  creating  his  text.  In  the 
original,  the  two  young  persons  are  brother  and  sister,  and  the  prize  is  to  be  succession  to 
the  throne  of  their  mother,  the  Queen.  It  is  a  peasant  who  finds  the  "singing"  bone  and 
passes  it  on  to  a  knight,  who  in  turn  goes  to  the  castle  of  the  brother,  now  reigning  as  king, 
to  reveal  the  truth  to  his  aging  mother,  who  is  still  mourning  the  disappearance  of  her 
daughter.  The  queen-mother  herself  takes  the  bone  flute  and  plays  its  accusation  to  her 
son  at  a  court  festivity. 


Italy  in  1494,  when  he  was  learning  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Though  the  copy  he  made 
of  a  Mantegna  engraving  ("Battle  with  sea  gods")  is  extremely  close  to  the  original  in  conception 
and  layout,  every  line  of  the  drawing — the  shading,  and  handling  of  the  pencil — shouts  out  that  it 
was  made  by  the  Diirer  we  know  so  well  from  his  later  graphic  work. 

*The  title  is  most  often  translated  Song  of  "Mourning"  or  "Lament"  or  "Sorrow. "  The  German 
verb  klagen  principally  means  "to  bemoan,  bewail,"  though  it  also  bears  at  its  root  the  notion  of 
accusation,  of  pursuing  legal  recourse  for  injury  (anklagen,  to  accuse).  Since  the  song  of  the  flute 
in  Das  klagende  Lied  on  every  occasion  charges  the  murderer  with  his  crime,  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  give  the  unfamiliar  translation  of  the  title  used  here,  while  recognizing  that  the  song 
in  question  is  also  mournful.  Much  the  same  pairing  of  meanings  can  be  found  in  the  now  rarely 
used  English  word  plaint,  which  can  be  either  a  lamentation  or  a  statement  of  grievance  made  to  a 
court  of  law.  The  most  accurate  translation,  The  PlaintifSong,  contains  both  meanings,  but  as  the 
adjective  is  long  outdated,  it  would  only  be  understood  by  medievalists. 
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Mahler's  version  of  the  story  changes  the  events  significantly.  The  two  contenders  for 
the  red  flower  in  the  forest  are  two  brothers,  a  fair-haired  younger  one,  "kindly  and  of 
gentle  bent,"  much  loved  by  all,  and  a  dark-haired  older  one  "given  only  to  profanity." 
They  are  contending  for  the  hand  of  a  "proud  and  haughty  queen."  The  dark  youth 
murders  the  blond  one  and  goes  off  to  claim  his  prize,  but  he  is  exposed  by  a  wandering 
minstrel  who  finds  the  bone,  forms  the  flute,  and  hears  the  accusation  that  issues  forth 
when  it  is  played.  The  minstrel  arrives  at  the  castle  just  as  the  wedding  is  about  to  take 
place.*  When  the  king  hears  the  flute's  woeful,  accusing  song,  he  leaps  up,  grabs  the 
instrument,  and  plays  it  himself.  The  accusation  is  heard  again,  more  strongly:  "Alas, 
dear  brother,  it  was  you  who  slew  me."  The  scene  closes  in  horror  and  devastation  as  the 
queen  sinks  to  the  floor,  the  assembled  guests  rush  away,  the  battlements  fall,  and  all  the 
lights  are  extinguished. 

The  differences  between  the  two  versions  of  the  tale  may  have  been  suggested  to 
Mahler  by  a  story  to  be  found  in  the  Grimm  brothers'  collection,  The  Singing  Bone,  in 
which  two  brothers  are  competing  for  a  wife  and  one  kills  the  other.  But  writers  of  a  psy- 
choanalyzing bent  have  had  a  field  day  with  Mahler's  version,  especially  because  of  the 
long-held  (though  erroneous)  view  that  Das  klagende  Lied  was  originally  designed  as  an 
opera.  Mahler's  revisions  to  the  text  almost  without  exception  reduce  the  dramatic  impact 
of  the  original  story  by  restricting  the  number  of  characters,  limiting  them  almost  entirely 
to  male  voices,  and  excising  the  piquant  detail  of  having  the  mother  herself  accuse  her  son 
of  murder.  Even  if  the  changes  were  suggested  by  the  Grimms'  tale,  Mahler's  decision  to 


*We  must  allow  for  some  literary  license  here — or  else  an  unusually  protracted  engagement — since 
at  least  enough  time  must  have  elapsed  for  the  body  of  the  murdered  brother  to  have  become 
scattered  bones  before  the  minstrel  found  the  particular  bone  that  he  converted  to  his  musical 
purpose. 
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The  Vienna  "Ringstrasse"  when  Mahler  was  a  young  man 
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"...THE  HIGHEST  INTERNATIONAL 
LEVEL  OF  CHAMBER 
MUSIC  PLAYING..." 


-THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  18, 1984  AT  3 

with  Jan  DeGaetani,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

HANDEL  'Deutsche  Lieder' 

CARTER  Woodwind  Quintet 

RAVEL  'Chansons  madecasses' 

BRAHMS  Two  Songs  for  contralto  with  a  viola  obbligato,  Op.  91 
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use  them  seems  to  be  rooted  in  his  own  emotional  situation  and  family  relationships.  In 
particular,  he  suffered  lifelong  feelings  of  guilt  that  he  had  survived  when  no  fewer  than 
six  of  his  brothers  died  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Death  appeared  constantly  in  the 
household  throughout  the  composer's  childhood;  his  older  brother  Isidor  died  in  some  sort 
of  accident,  leaving  Gustav  as  the  oldest  surviving  child.  The  incident  that  affected  him 
most  deeply,  it  seems,  was  the  protracted  illness  and  eventual  death  of  his  next  younger 
brother  Ernst,  who  succumbed  in  1874,  when  the  composer-to-be  was  fourteen.  Less  than 
four  years  later,  Mahler  drafted  the  text  for  his  cantata,  changing  the  original  characters 
from  a  brother  and  sister  to  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  kills  the  other. 

The  notion  that  Mahler  intended  to  make  an  opera  of  Das  klagende  Lied  seems  to  be 
entirely  mistaken.  It  is  possible  that  he  gave  the  idea  some  brief  consideration  before 
abandoning  it,  but  no  currently  known  version  of  either  text  or  music  could  ever  have 
served  for  anything  but  the  cantata  more  or  less  as  we  know  it  today.  Perhaps  the  notion 
of  making  Das  klagende  Lied  a  cantata  rather  than  an  opera  came  by  way  of  example 
from  Robert  Schumann's  fascinating  but  little-known  Des  S'dngers  Fluch  (The  MinstreVs 
Curse),  Opus  139,  which  is  also  set  in  a  medieval  castle  and  deals  with  concealed  murder 
brought  to  light  through  the  singing  of  a  minstrel,  ending  with  the  collapse  of  the  castle  in 
which  the  singing  has  taken  place.  Schumann's  work  has  never  been  much  performed — a 
shame,  because  it  is  both  powerful  and  colorful,  daring  things  that  Wagner  himself  had 
scarcely  approached  in  1852,  when  Schumann  wrote  it.  (It  is  almost  unknown  except  to  a 
handful  of  Schumann  specialists  and  has  so  far  had  only  a  single  amateur  performance  in 
this  country.)  But  Mahler  nourished  an  intense  affection  for  Schumann  and  had  already 
undertaken  a  kind  of  rivalry  with  him  in  attempting  to  re-set  Heine's  Im  wunderschonen 
Monat  Mai,  the  poem  that  opens  Schumann's  Dichterliebe — this  at  about  the  same  time 
he  was  beginning  to  conceive  Das  klagende  Lied.  Both  cantatas  emphasize  the 
"demonic"  interval  of  the  tritone  (Schumann,  indeed,  daringly  closes  in  a  key  a  tritone 
away  from  his  opening),  but  this  is  hardly  enough  to  prove  influence  one  from  the  other, 
since  the  augmented  fourth  or  diminished  fifth  had  long  since  entered  the  vocabulary  of 
musical  romanticism  to  symbolize  devilry,  curses,  murder,  and  other  violent  activities  best 
concealed.  If  Mahler  was  in  part  influenced  by  Schumann,  he  did  not,  at  any  rate,  assign 
particular  solo  voices  consistently  to  the  individual  characters,  as  the  earlier  composer  had 
done.  The  story  is  projected  in  a  rather  free  alternation  of  various  soloists  and  chorus. 
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In  any  case,  Das  klagende  Lied  was  composed  as  a  concert  work  in  a  modern  (read 
"Wagnerian")  musical  style  and  entered  by  the  composer  in  1881  in  the  conservatory's 
annual  Beethoven  Prize  competition,  which  he  hoped  would  bring  him  the  opportunity  for 
performances  and  fame.  The  jury,  though,  which  included  Brahms,  Karl  Goldmark,  and 
Hans  Richter,  was  very  conservative,  and  Mahler's  work  was  given  not  the  slightest 
encouragement.  Years  later,  he  insisted  that  his  failure  to  win  a  prize  (or  even  to  receive 
some  special  mention  as  "prize-worthy")  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  treadmill  con- 
ducting existence  that  forced  him  to  become  a  summer  composer,  proceeding  with  his 
creative  work  only  during  the  few  months  of  each  year  that  he  was  not  required  to  be  on 
duty  in  the  opera  house. 

The  score  in  its  original  three  sections  is  a  large-scale  work  of  remarkable  scope  and 
imagination,  especially  when  we  recall  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  composer  still  in  his 
teens.  It  is,  understandably,  eclectic,  drawing  on  many  of  the  leading  German  composers 
of  the  century,  all  woven  into  an  intricate  web  of  interacting  influences:  Wagner  (the 
earlier  operas  up  to  the  Ring  cycle),  Bruckner's  early  symphonies,  the  operatic  gestures 
of  Weber  and  Marschner,  and  the  lyricism  of  Schubert  and  Schumann.  The  most  obvious 
of  the  influences  is  surely  the  leitmotif  treatment  of  Wagner  (though  not  in  the  fully 
symphonic  form  of  the  Ring,  but  rather  in  the  older  "reminiscence  motive"  style  already 
employed  by  Weber  and  Marschner).  Still,  the  music  throughout  is  filled  with  those 
devices  and  sounds  that  we  know  from  later  works  as  utterly  characteristic  of  Mahler:  the 
delight  in  fanfares,  marches,  and  drumbeat  ostinato  figures  (especially  the  rhythmic 
alternation  of  tonic  and  dominant  notes),  the  use  of  an  offstage  orchestra  playing  festive 
fanfares  as  an  ironic  counterpoint  to  one  of  the  most  horrific  parts  of  the  tale,  the 
decorative  arabesques  especially  in  the  woodwinds,  the  sometimes  wide-ranging  lyricism 
of  the  vocal  lines,  which  vary  between  arioso  and  folk  song. 
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Mahler's  original  tonal  plan  for  the  cantata  can  only  be  perceived  when  all  three  of  the 
original  parts  are  performed  together.  The  work  as  a  whole  ends  in  a  stark  A  minor, 
Mahler's  favorite  key  for  tragedy.  As  published  and  performed  by  the  composer  (i.e., 
beginning  with  what  was  originally  the  second  part),  the  key  relationships  can  only  be 
regarded  as  dramatic  rather  than  structural,  since  the  work  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in 
A  minor.  But  when  all  three  parts  are  performed,  the  tonal  pattern  is  clearer.  The  prelude 
to  Waldmarchen  begins  with  a  tremolo  A  (prefiguring  the  A  minor  conclusion  to  the  entire 
work)  held  under  shifting  chords.  The  first  forte  orchestral  statement  (with  the  A  still  held 
in  the  bass)  is  harmonized  as  F-sharp  minor,  the  key  that  will  be  associated  with  the 
murder  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene.  Indeed,  Waldmarchen  ends  in  F-sharp  minor,  though 
the  opening  bars  of  the  prelude  have  already  shown  how  close  that  is  to  the  final  A  minor. 
The  next  section,  Der  Spielmann,  begins  and  ends  in  C  minor,  the  uncovering  of  the 
murder  thus  appearing  in  the  key  farthest  from  that  of  the  murder  itself.  (Coincidentally, 
the  "curse"  in  Schumann's  Des  S'dngers  Fluch  is  also  symbolized  by  the  keys  F-sharp 
minor  and  C  minor.)  The  final  section  of  the  score,  Hochzeitsstuck,  ranges  from  its  festive 
B-flat  major  opening  to  the  stark  ending  in  A  minor. 

Listeners  familiar  with  Mahler's  final  version  of  Das  klagende  Lied  will  recognize 
many  musical  ideas  in  Waldmarchen.  Indeed,  the  original  Part  I  lays  the  thematic  basis 
for  much  of  the  rest  of  the  score,  and  apologists  for  Waldmarchen  argue  that  the 
thematic  development  of  the  score  as  a  whole  makes  more  sense  if  we  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Imagine  the  Ring  without  Das  Rheingold,  which  introduces  the  principal 
thematic  ideas  and  gives  them  both  shape  and  meaning!  Wagner's  most  effective  moments 
later  in  the  cycle  would  lose  much  of  their  power  if  we  were  unable  to  call  upon  our 
memory  of  those  themes  to  give  them  emotional  significance.  Much  the  same  thing  could 
be  argued  for  Waldmarchen,  though  the  analogy  is  inexact.  Mahler's  first  part  is  nowhere 
near  so  pregnant  as  Wagner's,  not  so  vital  to  an  understanding  of  the  whole,  and  certainly 
not  so  mature.  True,  it  introduces  several  important  musical  ideas,  especially  the 
descending  minor-scale  motive  that  frequently  serves  as  a  refrain  and  the  dramatic 
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narrative  outburst  that  precedes  the  murder;  and  there  are  moments  of  particular  beauty. 
Yet  as  a  prelude  it  is  less  indispensable  than  Wagner's.  Still,  in  addition  to  providing  the 
full  development  of  the  thematic  ideas,  a  performance  of  all  three  parts  allows  the  listener 
to  experience  the  entire  sequence  of  events  rather  than  coming  in  midway,  and  it  provides 
a  more  normal  tonal  framework  in  which  to  follow  the  course  of  the  tale. 

Why,  then,  did  Mahler  choose  to  omit  Waldmarchen  when  he  finally  brought  the  score 
to  performance?  Jack  Diether  has  suggested  that  Mahler's  subconscious  and  probably 
unrecognized  guilt  feelings  that  had  first  led  him  to  change  the  brother-and-sister  pair  into 
two  brothers  left  him  uncomfortable  nearly  twenty  years  later.  He  could  have  rationalized 
his  decision,  even  without  recognizing  its  basis,  by  noting  that  he  had  already  reused  some 
of  the  musical  material  in  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  and  in  the  First  Symphony. 
Donald  Mitchell,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  cogently  that  Mahler  might  very  well  have 
found  purely  artistic  reasons  to  omit  his  original  first  part:  Waldmarchen,  in  his  view, 
shows  Mahler  learning  to  be  Mahler.  By  the  end  of  that  section,  he  had  pretty  much 
become  himself,  but  he  would  recognize,  years  later,  a  certain  immaturity  in  Part  I,  a 
certain  breadth  that  only  had  the  effect  of  slowing  down  the  action.  Moreover, 
Waldmarchen  begins  with  a  very  lengthy  orchestral  introduction  and  Der  Spielmann  has 
yet  another,  rather  a  preludial  overkill,  he  might  have  decided.  There  may  have  been  a 
dramatic  reason,  too:  Mahler  might  well  have  felt  that  the  uncovering  of  the  murder  was 
chilling  enough  without  the  audience's  having  to  see  it  directly  first  (after  all,  most 
mystery  novels  really  get  going  only  after  the  body  has  been  found  in  the  library).  And 
finally,  Waldmarchen  requires  a  bass  soloist  who  is  not  needed  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
so  a  simple  practical  reason  for  the  abridgment  might  well  have  reinforced  musical  or 
psychological  explanations. 

Even  if  one  agrees  with  Mahler's  second  thoughts  on  this  point,  though,  few  will  argue 
that  it  is  not  worth  hearing  the  complete  score  occasionally.  The  character  of  genius 
remains  at  all  times  mysterious,  but  we  can  certainly  enjoy  a  vicarious  thrill  in  watching  or 
listening  to  genius  as  it  develops.  Few  works  allow  this  pleasure  as  directly  as  Mahler's 
earliest  large  score. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


DAS  KLAGENDE  LIED 


SONG  OF  ACCUSATION 


/.  Waldmarchen 

Es  war  eine  stolze  Kbnigin, 
Gar  lieblich  ohne  Massen; 
Kein  Ritter  stand  nach  ihrem  Sinn, 
Sie  wollt'  sie  alle  hassen. 

0  weh!  Du  wonnigliches  Weib! 

Wem  bliihet  wohl  dein  siisser  Leib? 

Im  Wald  eine  rote  Blume  stand 
So  schon  wie  die  Koniginne; 
Welch  Rittersmann  die  Blume  fand, 
Der  konnt'  die  Frau  gewinnen. 

0  weh!  Du  stolze  Konigin! 

Warm  bricht  er  wohl,  dein  stolzer  Sinn? 


/.  Forest  Legend 
There  was  a  proud  and  haughty  queen, 
Utterly  lovely  beyond  compare; 
No  knight  was  worthy  in  her  eyes, 
She  chose  to  hate  them  every  one. 

Oh  woe,  you  lovely  woman!  Indeed! 

For  whom  is  your  sweet  body  held  in  store? 

Within  the  forest  a  red  flower  grew 
That  was  as  lovely  as  the  queen; 
Whichever  knight  should  find  that  flower, 
Might  win  the  lady  for  his  wife. 

Oh  woe,  disdainful  haughty  queen! 

When  will  your  proud  spirit  break? 
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Zwei  Briider  zogen  zum  Walde  hin, 
Sie  wollten  die  Blume  suchen, 
Der  Eine  hold  und  von  mildem  Sinn, 
Der  And're  konnte  nur  fluchen! 

0  Ritter,  schlimmer  Ritter  mein, 

0  liessest  du  das  Fluchen  sein! 

Als  sie  nur  zogen  eine  Weil', 
Da  kamen  sie  zu  scheiden, 
Das  war  ein  Suchen  nun  in  Eil' 
Im  Wald  und  auf  der  Heiden. 

Ihr  Ritter  mein,  in  schnellen  Lauf, 

Wer  findet  wohl  die  Blume? 

Der  Junge  zieht  durch  Wald  und  Heid'. 

Er  braucht  nicht  lang  zu  gerfn; 

Bald  sieht  er  von  Feme  bei  der  Weid' 

Die  rote  Blume  steh'n. 

Die  hat  er  auf  den  Hut  gesteckt, 
Und  dann  zur  Ruhe  sich  hingestreckt. 

Der  And're  zeiht  im  wilden  Hang, 
Umsonst  durchsucht  er  die  Heide, 
Und  als  der  Abend  hernieder  sank, 
Da  kommt  er  zur  griinen  Weide! 

0  weh!  Wem  er  dort  schlafend  fand, 
Die  Blume  am  Hut,  am  griinen  Band! 

Du  wonnigliche  Nachtigall, 
Und  Rotkelchen  hinter  der  Hecken, 
Wollt  ihr  mit  eurem  siissen  Schall 
Den  armen  Ritter  erwecken. 
Du  rote  Blume  hinter'm  Hut, 
Du  blinkst  und  glanzest  ja  wie  Blut! 

Ein  Auge  blickt  in  wilder  Freud', 

Dess'  Schein  hat  nicht  gelogen; 

Ein  Schwert  von  Stahl  glanzt  ihm  zur  Serf, 

Das  hat  er  nun  gezogen! 

Der  Alte  lacht  unter'm  Weidenbaum, 
Der  Junge  lachelt  wie  im  Traum. 

Ihr  Blatter,  was  seid  ihr  vom  Tau  so  schwer? 
Mir  scheint,  das  sind  gar  Tranen! 
Ihr  Winde,  was  weht  ihr  so  traurig  daher, 
Was  will  euer  Raunen  und  Wahnen? 

"Im  Wald,  auf  der  griinen  Heide, 

Da  steht  eine  alte  Weide." 


Two  brothers  set  out  for  the  woods, 
They  wished  to  seek  the  flower  there, 
The  young  one  kindly  and  of  gentle  bent, 
The  other  only  given  to  profanity! 

Oh  knight,  my  wicked,  wicked  knight, 
If  you  would  only  leave  off  swearing! 

Now,  after  travelling  a  while, 

They  came  to  parting; 

Such  searching  there  was  then,  and  that  in  haste, 

Both  in  the  forest  and  across  the  moors. 
And  you,  my  knights,  in  your  swift  race, 
Who  is  it  that  indeed  shall  find  the  flower? 

The  young  one  tramped  across  the  moor 
and  through  the  woods, 

He  did  not  need  to  walk  for  long, 

Soon,  in  the  distance,  near  the  willow  tree 

He  saw  the  red  flower  standing. 
This  he  stuck  upon  his  hat, 
And  then  stretched  himself  out  to  rest. 

The  other  forged  through  wild  terrain, 

In  vain  he  scoured  all  the  moor, 

And  as  the  shades  of  evening  fell, 

He  came  to  the  green  willow. 

Oh  woe,  whom  he  found  sleeping  there, 
The  flower  upon  his  hat,  stuck  through 
its  band  of  green. 

You  lovely  nightingale, 

And  robin-redbreast,  you,  behind  the  hedge, 

It  seemed  you  sought  with  your  sweet  noise 

To  waken  the  poor  knight. 

And  you,  red  flower,  behind  his  hat, 
You  glint  and  glisten,  just  like  blood! 

His  eye  darted  in  savage  glee, 

Its  gleam  was  not  deceiving; 

There  glittered  at  his  side  a  sword  of  steel 

Which  then  he  drew. 

The  elder  laughed  beneath  the  willow  tree, 
The  younger  smiled  as  if  in  a  dream. 

You  flowers  why  are  you  so  heavy  with  dew? 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  tears! 

You  breezes,  why  do  you  so  mournfully  blow? 

What  do  your  murmurings  and  fancies  mean? 
"In  the  forest  upon  the  green  heather, 
There  stands  an  ancient  willow  tree." 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. - 
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//.  Der  Spielmann 

Beim  Weidenbaum,  im  kiihlen  Tann, 
Da  flattern  die  Dohlen  und  Raben, 
Da  liegt  ein  blonder  Rittersmann 
Unter  Blattern  und  Bliiten  vergraben. 
Dort  ist's  so  lind  und  voll  von  Duft, 
Als  ging  ein  Weinen  durch  die  Luft! 
0  Leide,  Leide! 

Ein  Spielmann  zog  einst  des  Weges  daher, 
Da  sah  er  ein  Knbchlein  blitzen; 
Er  hob  es  auf,  als  war's  ein  Rohr, 
Wollt's  sich  eine  Flote  d'raus  schnitzen. 
0  Spielmann,  lieber  Spielmann  mein, 
Das  wird  ein  seltsam  Spielen  sein! 
0  Leide,  weh!  0  Leide! 

Der  Spielmann  setzt  die  Flote  an, 
Und  lasst  sie  laut  erklingen. 
0  Wunder,  was  nun  da  begann, 
Welch'  seltsam  traurig  Singen! 
Es  klingt  so  traurig  und  doch  so  schon, 
Wer's  hort,  der  mocht  vor  Leid  vergeh'n! 
0  Leide,  Leide! 

"Ach  Spielmann,  lieber  Spielmann  mein, 
Das  muss  ich  dir  nun  klagen: 
Um  ein  schonfarbig  Bliimelein 
Hat  mich  mein  Bruder  erschlagen. 
Im  Walde  bleicht  mein  junger  Leib, 

Mein  Bruder  freit  ein  wonnig  Weib! 
0  Leide,  Leide!  Weh!" 

Der  Spielmann  ziehet  in  die  Wert', 
Lasst's  iiberaU  erklingen. 
Ach  weh,  ach  weh,  ihr  lieben  Leut'! 
Was  soil  derm  euch  mein  Singen? 
Hinauf  muss  ich  zu  des  Konigs  Saal, 
Hinauf  zu  des  Konigs  holdem  Gemahl! 
0  Leide,  weh!  0  Leide! 


//.  The  Minstrel 
Near  the  willow  tree,  in  a  cool  fir  wood, 
Where  jackdaws  and  ravens  hang  o'erhead, 
Buried  lies  a  fair- haired  knight 
Under  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Tis  so  mild  there  and  full  of  fragrant  haze, 
As  if  a  weeping  wafted  through  the  air. 
0  sorrow,  sorrow! 

A  minstrel  travelled  once  along  that  way 
And  saw  a  small  bone  glistening  there. 
He  picked  it  up,  as  though  it  were  a  reed, 
He  thought  to  carve  himself  a  flute  of  it. 

0  minstrel,  goodly  minstrel  mine, 
That  will  make  for  strange  piping. 

0  sorrow  sore!  0  sorrow! 

The  minstrel  put  the  flute  up  to  his  lips 
And  let  it  ring  out  loudly. 
Oh  wonder,  what  then  there  began, 
What  curious,  mournful  singing. 
It  sounded,  ah,  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet, 
That  whoso  heard  it  might  for  pain  expire. 
0  sorrow,  sorrow! 

"Minstrel,  alas,  good  minstrel  mine, 
This  charge  I  now  must  make  to  you: 
For  a  small  flower  of  pretty  hue 
Did  my  brother  slay  me. 
My  youthful  body  grows  death-pale 

within  the  wood 
The  while  my  brother  woos  a  winsome  wife. 

0  sorrow,  sorrow!  Woe!" 

The  minstrel  travelled  on  to  distant  parts, 
Letting  it  echo  everywhere. 
Alas,  woe,  alas,  you  goodly  folk! 
Means  aught  to  you  my  singing  then? 

1  must  go  up  to  the  halls  of  the  king, 
Must  up  to  the  king's  gracious  consort. 

0  sorrow  sore!  0  sorrow! 


///.  Hochzeitsstuck 

Vom  hohen  Felsen  erglanzt  das  Schloss, 
Die  Zinken  erschall'n  und  Drometten; 
Dort  sitzt  der  mutigen  Ritter  Tross, 
Die  Frau'n  mit  goldenen  Ketten. 
Was  will  wohl  der  jubelnde,  frohliche 

Schall? 
Was  leuChtet  und  glanzt  im  Konigssaal? 

0  Freude,  heia!  Freude! 


///.  Wedding  Piece 

From  lofty  crag  the  castle  gleams, 
The  shawms  ring  out — the  trumpets  resound. 
There  sits  the  brave  company  of  knights, 
The  women  adorned  with  chains  of  gold. 
What  does  it  mean,  this  gay  and 

gladsome  echoing? 
What  shines  and  gleams  within  the  royal  hall? 
0  joy,  hie-ho!  0  joy! 
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Und  weisst  du's  nicht  warum  die  Freud'? 

And  know  you  not  wherefore  this  joy? 

Hei,  dass  ich  dir's  sagen  kann: 

Aha  that  I  can  tell  it  you! 

Die  Konigin  halt  Hochzeit  heut' 

The  queen  this  very  day 

Mit  dem  jungen  Rittersmann. 

Marries  the  young  knight. 

Seht  hin,  die  stolze  Konigin! 

See  yonder  the  proud  queen! 

Heuf  bricht  er  doch,  ihr  stolzer  Sinn! 

Today  her  haughty  spirit  will  be  broken! 

0  Freude,  heia!  Freude! 

0  joy,  hie-ho!  0  joy! 

Was  ist  der  Kbnig  so  stumm  und  bleich, 

Why  is  the  king  so  still  and  pale, 

Hbrt  nicht  des  Jubels  Tone? 

Deaf  to  the  sounds  of  celebration, 

Sieht  nicht  die  Gaste,  stolz  und  reich, 

Blind  to  the  presence  of  guests  both  proud  and  rich, 

Der  Konigin  holde  Schone! 

And  to  the  gracious  beauty  of  his  queen? 

Was  ist  der  Kbnig  so  bleich  und  stumm? 

Why  is  the  king  so  pale  and  still? 

Was  geht  ihm  wohl  im  Kopf  herum? 

What  is  indeed  going  round  in  his  head? 

Ein  Spielmann  tritt  zur  Tiire  herein! 

A  minstrel  then  steps  through  the  door. 

Was  mag's  wohl  mit  dem  Spielmann  sein? 

What  might  this  minstrel's  business  be? 

0  Leide,  Leide!  Weh! 

0  sorrow,  sorrow!  Woe! 

"Ach  Spielmann,  lieber  Spielmann  mein! 
Das  muss  ich  dir  nun  klagen: 
Um  ein  schbnfarbig  Bliimelein 
Hat  mich  mein  Bruder  erschlagen. 
Im  Walde  bleicht  mein  junger  Leib, 

Mein  Bruder  freit  ein  wonnig  Weib!" 
0  Leide!  Weh,  o  Leide! 

Auf  springt  der  Kbnig  von  seinem  Thron 
Und  blicket  auf  die  Hochzeitsrund; 
Und  nimmt  die  Flbte  in  frevelndem  Hohn 
Und  setzt  sie  selbst  an  den  Mund. 
0  Schrecken,  was  nun  da  erklang! 
Hbrt  ihr  die  Mare,  todesbang? 

"Ach  Bruder,  lieber  Bruder  mein, 
Du  hast  mich  ja  erschlagen; 
Nun  blast  du  auf  mein  Totenbein, 
Dess'  muss  ich  ewig  klagen. 
Was  hast  du  mein  junges  Leben 
Dem  Tode  hingegeben?" 
0  Leide,  weh!  0  Leide! 


"Minstrel,  alas  good  minstrel  mine, 
This  charge  I  now  must  make  to  you: 
For  a  small  flower  of  pretty  hue 
Did  my  brother  slay  me. 
My  youthful  body  grows  death-pale 

within  the  wood, 
The  while  my  brother  woos  a  winsome  wife. 

0  sorrow,  sorrow!  Woe! 

Up  springs  the  regent  from  his  throne, 
Glances  about  the  wedding  circle, 
Snatches  the  flute  with  rash  disdain, 
And  sets  it  to  his  lips  himself. 
Ah  horror,  what  then  rings  forth  there! 
Hear  ye  the  tidings  with  mortal  dread? 

Alas,  dear  brother,  brother  mine, 
'Twas  you,  yes,  you  who  slew  me. 
And  now  you  play  on  my  dead  bones, 
Of  that  I  must  eternally  make  moan. 
Why  was  my  young  life 
Given  to  Death? 

0  sorrow  sore!  0  sorrow! 


Am  Boden  liegt  die  Konigin,  Upon  the  floor  the  queen  now  lies, 

Die  Pauken  verstummen  und  Zinken;  The  trumpets  and  drums  grow  silent; 
Mit  Schrecken  die  Ritter  und  Frauen  flieh'n,    In  fright  the  knights  and  ladies  flee, 

Die  alten  Mauern  sinken.  The  ancient  battlements  give  way. 

Die  Lichter  verloschen  im  Kbnigssaal!  The  lights  go  out  in  the  royal  hall! 

Was  ist  es  wohl  mit  dem  Hochzeitsmahl?  And  what,  in  sooth,  of  the  wedding  feast? 
Ach  Leide!  Alas — Sorrow! 


-Gustav  Mahler,  after  Ludwig  Bechstein  and 
other  sources 


-English  translation  by  Donna  Hewitt-Didham 
Copyright  ©1983,  all  rights  reserved 
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Week  13 


SAFE&SOUND 


You  want  to  know  and  need  to  know  that 
your  personal  and  family  valuables  and  papers 
are  fully  protected  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Fully  protected.  Not  only  from  theft  and 
prying  eyes,  but  also  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

And  you  need  to  know  that  you  can  get  at 
these  valuables  conveniently,  when  you  want 


them.  All  of  which  Security  Deposit  provides. 
Plus  a  great  many  other  security  services  availa- 
ble nowhere  else- including  insurance,  12- 
hour-a-day  accessibility,  bonded  pickup  and 
delivery,  even  private  conference  and  viewing 
facilities. 

Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  &  Sound. 


PGLROMF 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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More  .  .  . 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly  insightful 
article  in  The  New  Grove.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the  splendid  short  study  by  Michael 
Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  Still  going  by  increasing  size, 
we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf  s  biography,  a  readable  journalistic  account  (London),  and  Egon 
Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good  on  the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on  the 
music  (Schirmer  paperback).  Two  of  the  largest  Mahler  projects  are  still  torsos,  though  both 
deal  extensively  with  Das  klagende  Lied.  Henry- Louis  de  La  Grange's  Mahler  is  an 
extremely  detailed  biographical  study  and  will  probably,  when  completed  with  a  second 
volume,  be  the  standard  reference  for  the  facts  of  Mahler's  life  (Doubleday).  Donald 
Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of  the  music  runs  so  far  to  two  volumes:  Gustav 
Mahler:  The  Early  Years  and  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhorn  Years  (U.  of  California; 
the  latter  available  in  paperback).  Both  deal  in  part  with  Das  klagende  Lied.  (Although  it 
falls  chronologically  into  the  early  years,  the  recent  recovery  of  Waldm'drchen  came  too 
late  for  inclusion  there,  so  the  original  Part  I  is  dealt  with  in  the  volume  devoted  to  the 
'Wunderhorn'  years.  Alma  Mahler's  autobiography  And  the  Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her  Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (U.  of  Washington 
paperback)  offer  essential  source  material,  but  they  must  be  treated  with  caution  and 
considerable  skepticism.  The  most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book  provides  important 
corrections  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  Knud  Martner.  Martner  has  edited  Gustav  Mahler: 
Selected  Letters  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters  published 
earlier  in  Alma  Mahler's  less  than  reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many  more,  though  it  is  still 
a  far  cry  from  the  complete  edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  The  only  recording  of  Das 
klagende  Lied  in  the  original  three  sections,  with  Waldm'drchen — in  fact,  the  only 
recording  in  the  domestic  catalogues  at  all — was  made  by  Pierre  Boulez  with  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  soloists  Elisabeth  Soderstrom,  Evelyn  Lear,  Grace 
Hoffman,  Ernst  Haefliger,  and  Gerd  Nienstedt  (Columbia,  coupled  with  the  Adagio  from 
Tenth  Symphony).  Local  record  stores  have  been  having  trouble  getting  shipments  of  the 
recording  from  Columbia,  which  suggests  the  ominous  possibility  that  it  is  about  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  catalogue;  if  you  want  it,  snap  up  the  first  copy  you  can  find. 

— S.L. 


Horn 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 
International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  •Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    (617)  247-3000 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Gassical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Esther  Hinds 
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American  soprano  Esther  Hinds  is  regarded  as 
one  of  this  country's  leading  artists  on  both  the 
operatic  and  concert  stage.  In  addition  to  her 
Boston  Symphony  performances  of  Mahler's 
Das  klagende  Lied  in  Boston  and  New  York 
this  season,  she  appears  with  the  Toronto 
Symphony  on  two  separate  occasions  in 
Toronto  and  once  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the 
Montreal  Symphony  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Dutoit,  and  in  Puccini's  Suor 
Angelica  with  the  Virginia  Opera.  This  past 
summer  she  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  the  Brahms  German 
Requiem  under  the  direction  of  Klaus  Tenn- 
stedt  and  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  at  the 
Blossom  Music  Festival.  Ms.  Hinds  made  her 
Berlin  Philharmonic  debut  in  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  under  Klaus  Tennstedt  during  the 
1982-83  season.  Also  in  1982-83,  she  tri- 
umphed at  the  Spoleto  Festival  USA  and  at  the 
Spoleto  Festival  in  Italy  with  performances  in 
Samuel  Barber's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  In 
addition,  she  appeared  with  the  Seattle  Sym- 
phony and  the  Tulsa  Philharmonic  and  sang 
Porgy  and  Bess  with  the  Baltimore  Opera. 
Engagements  in  recent  seasons  have  also 
included  Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony  with  Edo 
de  Waart  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
Mendelssohn's  Elijah  with  Robert  Shaw  and 


the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  Mahler's  Das 
klagende  Lied  with  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
under  Julius  Rudel  in  Buffalo,  New  York  City, 
and  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  She  was  also 
heard  in  concert  in  Baltimore  and  Mexico 
City.  Ms.  Hinds  has  appeared  at  New  York 
City  Opera  as  Donna  Elvira  in  Don  Giovanni 
and  in  the  title  role  of  Madama  Butterfly.  She 
sang  her  first  Gilda  in  Rigoletto  with  Opera 
Ebony  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  has  performed 
Bess  to  great  acclaim  with  Connecticut  Opera, 
Houston  Grand  Opera,  on  Broadway,  and  in 
numerous  concert  versions.  In  the  summer  of 
1978,  Ms.  Hinds  sang  the  role  of  The  Basilissa 
in  Menotti's  opera  The  Egg  at  the  Spoleto 
Festival  both  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  in  Spoleto,  Italy.  In  the  spring  of  1977, 
she  performed  and  recorded  Roger  Sessions's 
cantata,  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom' d,  with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  her  first  appearance  with  the  BSO. 
She  returned  to  Symphony  Hall  in  1978  for 
BSO  performances  of  Janacek's  Glagolitic 
Mass  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Davis, 
and  she  was  soloist  in  the  Brahms  German 
Requiem  under  Klaus  Tennstedt  at  Tangle- 
wood  this  past  July. 
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269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.-  Sat.   til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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Janice  Taylor 


Born  in  Westfield,  New  York,  mezzo-soprano 
Janice  Taylor  is  a  frequent  guest  artist  with 
major  orchestras,  recital  series,  and  opera 
companies  throughout  North  America  and 
abroad.  Besides  her  appearances  at  such 
major  music  centers  as  New  York's  Lincoln 
Center  and  Carnegie  Hall,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Cleveland,  she  has  been  invited  many  times  to 
sing  at  Canada's  National  Arts  Centre,  where 
she  has  performed  before  such  world  leaders 
as  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  of  Canada 
and  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West  Ger- 
many. She  has  also  been  honored  with  invita- 
tions to  sing  at  Canada's  Government  House 
before  two  of  Canada's  Governors  General. 
Increasingly  renowned  as  an  ideal  Mahler 
interpreter,  Ms.  Taylor  has  performed  the  Sec- 
ond Symphony  with  numerous  orchestras,  the 
Eighth  at  the  gala  opening  of  San  Francisco's 
Davies  Symphony  Hall,  and  the  Fourth  on 
tour  also  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
Her  many  performances  of  Kindertotenlieder 
and  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer  include  choreo- 
graphed versions  with  the  National  Ballet  of 
Canada. 

Ms.  Taylor  began  her  musical  training  at  a 
very  early  age  as  a  pianist  in  western  New 
York  state,  but  it  was  not  until  after  leaving 
college  that  she  went  to  Montreal  to  begin  her 


language  and  vocal  studies.  Her  singing  career 
was  launched  in  Canada  when  she  made  her 
recital  debut  in  Montreal  and  her  orchestra 
debut  with  the  Toronto  Symphony,  leading  to 
appearances  with  nearly  every  major  orches- 
tra and  recital  series  in  Canada.  Ms.  Taylor's 
orchestra  debut  in  the  United  States  was  with 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  under  John 
Nelson's  direction  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 
Subsequent  appearances  have  included  the 
orchestras  of  San  Francisco,  Indianapolis,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cleveland,  and  the  Spoleto  Festival 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  works  such 
as  the  Verdi  Requiem,  Berlioz's  Les  Nuits 
d'ete,  Bach's  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  pas- 
sions and  B  minor  Mass,  Wagner's  Wesen- 
donck  Songs,  and  Handel's  Messiah.  Her 
frequent  engagements  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  have  included  Bernstein's  Jeremi- 
ah Symphony  and,  with  soprano  Elly  Ameling, 
Debussy's  La  Damoiselle  elue,  in  a  perform- 
ance also  recorded  for  Philips  records.  In 
Europe,  Ms.  Taylor's  orchestra  debut  took 
place  with  the  RAI  Orchestra  of  Milan,  Italy, 
at  the  Verdi  Auditorium,  where  she  earned  a 
standing  ovation  and  six  curtain  calls. 

In  the  realm  of  opera,  Ms.  Taylor  has 
appeared  in  Ottawa  in  the  National  Arts  Cen- 
tre's productions  of  Pique  Dame  and  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  in  concert  versions 
in  Toronto  of  Herodiade  and  La  clemenza  di 
Tito,  and  in  Beatrice  and  Benedict  with  the 
opera  companies  of  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis. 
She  has  also  appeared  with  Vancouver  Opera, 
and  she  made  her  European  opera  debut  in 
Spoleto  in  Shostakovich's  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtsensk.  Currently  a  resident  of  New  York 
City,  she  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Bach 
Aria  Group  and  has  been  heard  many  times 
with  Musica  Sacra  and  the  Pro  Arte  Chorale. 
An  increasingly  active  recitalist,  she  has 
recorded  on  numerous  occasions  for  national 
radio  and  television  broadcasts  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe.  These 
performances  of  Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied 
in  Boston  and  New  York  mark  her  first  appear- 
ances with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement. 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to. 
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David  Rendall 


Tenor  David  Rendall  is  highly  acclaimed  at  the 
world's  major  music  centers  for  his  operatic 
and  orchestral  performances.  Discovered  by 
Herbert  von  Karajan,  he  has  appeared  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  and  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic under  von  Karajan's  direction,  and 
he  has  performed  major  roles  at  the  Hamburg 
Staatsoper,  Covent  Garden,  the  Vienna  Staats- 
oper,  Paris  Opera,  Berlin  Staatsoper,  Munich 
Staatsoper,  and  with  the  companies  of  Amster- 
dam, Cologne,  Stuttgart,  Strasbourg,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  Caracas.  Mr.  Rendall  has  appeared 
regularly  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  during  the  last  several 
seasons,  and  he  has  also  performed  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
and  Chicago  Symphony.  Last  season,  he 
appeared  as  Matteo  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  new  production  of  Strauss's  Arabella. 
Also  last  year  he  appeared  in  a  Chicago  Sym- 
phony concert  performance  of  Wagner's 
Die  Meistersinger  under  Erich  Leinsdorf  s 
direction,  and  he  made  his  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  debut  in  performances  of  Haydn's 
TTie  Creation  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  Mr.  Rendall's  recent  engagements 
have  also  included  several  performances  of 
//  barbiere  di  Siviglia  in  South  Africa  and  at 
the  Hamburg  Staatsoper,  Cosifan  tutte  with 


the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Rossini  Stabat 
Mater  in  Palermo,  La  botieme  with  English 
National  Opera  in  London,  Britten's  Serenade 
for  tenor,  horn,  and  strings  with  the  English 
Chamber  Orchestra,  and  the  Berlioz  Requiem 
with  the  Oslo  Philharmonic  in  Norway. 

David  Rendall  has  been  acclaimed  for  his 
characterization  of  Ferrando  in  Cosifan  tutte, 
which  he  has  performed  with  great  success  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  Vienna  Staatsoper, 
Paris  Opera,  and  Cologne  Opera.  The  role  of 
Lensky  in  Eugene  Onegin  served  as  his  debut 
role  in  Santa  Fe  and  was  also  highly  acclaimed 
at  the  Hamburg  Staatsoper.  He  sang  Don 
Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni  for  his  San  Francisco 
Opera  debut  in  1978,  and  he  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  1980  as  Ernesto  in  Don 
Pasquale.  Orchestral  highlights  of  Mr.  Ren- 
dall's career  have  included  the  Mozart 
Requiem  with  Daniel  Barenboim  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Verdi  Requiem  under 
Simon  Rattle  at  London's  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
and  the  Bruckner  Te  Deum,  which  he  has 
performed  live  and  for  television  with  Herbert 
von  Karajan,  and  which  he  has  recorded  with 
Barenboim  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  He 
has  appeared  in  a  BBC  television  performance 
of  Handel's  Messiah  conducted  by  Sir  Colin 
Davis,  and  his  recordings  include  Handel's 
Ariodante  for  Phonogram  and  Cosifan  tutte 
with  Frederica  von  Stade  and  Kiri  Te  Kanawa 
for  RCA.  Born  in  London,  David  Rendall  stud- 
ied at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  later 
in  Salzburg.  He  made  his  professional  debut  in 
1975  with  the  Glyndebourne  Touring  Opera  in 
Cosifan  tutte.  His  success  there  brought  him 
to  Covent  Garden  later  the  same  season  for  his 
debut  as  the  Italian  tenor  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier,  which  he  followed  with  performances 
as  Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni. 
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THE  LEADER 


The  Abacus  Group 

Total  Service  in  Real  Estate  Finance 

One  Post  Office  Square,  Suite  3540, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  (617)  227-4747 

Other  offices  in:  Chicagot,  Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Orlando,  Philadelphia, 
Phoenix,  Tampa,  Tucson,  Washington,  DC. 

'Abacus  Financial  Group,  Inc.  in  Colorado.  ^Corporate  Headquarters 
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Jorma  Hynninen 


Baritone  Jorma  Hynninen  has  been  a  leading 
soloist  with  the  Finnish  National  Opera  since 
1970  and  is  also  a  renowned  concert  singer. 
He  studied  singing  at  the  Sibelius  Academy  in 
Helsinki,  and  then  in  Rome  and  Salzburg, 
beginning  his  career  in  1969  with  a  first  prize 
at  the  song  competition  in  Lappeenranta, 
Finland,  and  making  his  debut  at  the  Finnish 
National  Opera  as  Silvio  in  Pagliacci  in  1970. 
He  has  given  many  recitals,  and  he  has 
appeared  as  soloist  in  concerts  and  oratorios  in 
various  parts  of  Finland,  as  well  as  in  Scan- 
dinavia, London,  West  Berlin,  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  Budapest,  Munich,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Antonio.  He 
makes  his  Boston  Symphony  debut  with  these 
performances  of  Mahler's  Das  klagende  Lied 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  he  makes  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  this  March  as  Posa 
in  Verdi's  Don  Carlo.  Mr.  Hynninen  is  a  reg- 
ular guest  on  most  European  opera  stages, 
including  those  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera 
(where  he  has  sung  Valentin  in  Faust,  Alma- 
viva  in  Le  nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Yeletzky  in 
Pique  Dame),  La  Scala  (Pelleas  in  Pelleas  et 
Melisande),  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Madrid  (Pel- 
leas), Bavarian  State  Opera  (Pelleas  and 
Orpheus),  Bonn  (Guglielmo  in  Cost  fan  tutte), 
Wiesbaden  (Wolfram  in  Tannh'duser),  Teatro 
di  San  Carlo,  Naples,  and  Strasbourg  (Pelleas). 
To  his  current  repertory  belong  Don  Giovanni, 
Figaro  in  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia,  Posa  in  Don 
Carlos,  Wolfram,  Don  Fernando  in  Fidelio, 
Mathis  in  Hindemith's  Mathis  der  Maler,  and 
Marcello  in  La  boheme.  His  Finnish  Opera 
performances  have  included  Jussi  in  The 
Ostrobothnians  by  Madetoja,  Virokanna  in 
War  for  Light,  and  Topi  in  The  Red  Line.  He 
has  portrayed  the  latter  role  in  London, 
Zurich,  and  Stockholm  in  connection  with 
guest  performances  of  the  Finnish  National 
Opera,  as  well  as  on  that  company's  tour  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  1983  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hyn- 
ninen's  many  recordings  include  The  Red 
Line,  Finnish  folk  songs,  and  Lieder. 
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Noteworthy  Printers 
since  1880. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 


T^arterts  Presents 


Mnest^we^t 


Delight  in  the  mini  classic  and  modern  masterpieces  orchestrated 
for  diamonds  and  precious  gems.  A  romantic  aria  for  a 
diamond  solitaire.  Or  a  magnificent  symphony  in  brilliant  color. 

Enjoy  a  Rhapsody  in  Gold.  The  subtle  variations  of  white, 
yellow  and  rose  gold  blended  in  14  karat  harmony.  Or  the  bold 
flourish  of  contemporary  gold  rings,  earrings,  bracelets  and  pins. 

Discover  distinctive  jewelry  for  every  taste, 
every  occasion  -  each  piece  composed  by  a  master. 


<gnkev& 


Use  your  Karten's  charge  or  any  major  credit  card.  At  malls  in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea. 
Mall  of  New  Hampshire,  Nashua  and  Fox  Run  malls,  NH.  Opening  Feb.  13  Copley  Place,  2nd  level. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


"SJW 
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call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group. 

Bankof  Boston.  (617)434-5302.  MemberHDIG. 

©  1 983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  cornrnunity  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


'  j;  .-.  ■■■■[  ■-:..     .  _    ■-..  "-■■'."':/ 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARUTON  WILLARDVIUAGl 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


V 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses 
of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  chorus 
donate  their  services,  and  they  perform  regu- 
larly with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prom- 
inent guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
|  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recording  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  has  just  been  issued  by  Nonesuch 
and  includes  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola  and 
Kurt  Weill.  In  addition,  the  chorus  is  featured 
in  Debussy's  Trois  Nocturnes  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  on 
a  recent  release  by  Philips. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on 
the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony 
performances  and  named  best  choral  record- 
ing of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine,  and 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of 
a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  seventh  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Nancy  A.  Smith 
Appraisal  Associates 


7  Kent  Street,  Brookline  Village,  Massachusetts  02146  (617)  566-1339 
Insurance  •  Estate  Taxation  •  Gift  Evaluation  •  Property  Division 

f&    Senior  Member,  American  Society  of  Appraisers 


£p&  pjpop&ztv  inZurz  your  Assers. " 


For  more  good  advice,  talk  to  us  about  your  insurance  needs. 
We'll  send  you  our  informative  brochures. 

harold  h.sisson&  co. 

insurance  specialists 

one  Mckinley  square 

boston,  mass.  02109 

(617)742-9444 

Representing  The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  ^    - 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.  W.  Brigandi 

Cathy  E.  Carberry 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Ellen  M.  Foley 

Cecile  Ann  Hastie 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lois  Himml 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner-White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Christine  Jaronski 

Jeanne  Jones 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Lydia  A.  Kowalski 

Maura  L.  H.  Lynch 

Ida  McManis 

Gail  Marsh 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.  M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Nancy  L.  Peterson 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Denise-Ann  Jeanine  Pineau 

Julia  Poirier 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Genevieve  Schmidt 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Caroline  A.  Woodwell 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Sharon  Carter 
Rebecca  Chamberlain 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 

Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 


Catherine  Diamond 

Sara  Dorfman 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt- Didham 

Leah  Jansizian 

Nancy  E.  Larsen 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Alison  Loeb 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Vanessa  M.  Ovian 

Karen  E.  Peterson 

Ann  L.  Pinto 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Barbara  Schmid 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Ada  Park  Snider 

Christina  St.  Clair 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Judith  Tierney 

Lorraine  Walsh 

JoAnne  Warburton 

Natasha  M.  Wei 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Victor  Calcaterra 
Paul  Clark 

Paul  R.  Cohill 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  GrofF 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
John  V.  Maclnnis,  Jr. 

F.  Brian  McConville 


Henry  Magno 
David  E.  Meharry 
David  R.  Norris 
Dwight  Porter 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Thomas  J.  Riordan 
Paul  R.  Ruest 
Robert  Ruplenas 
Barry  Singer 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
Joel  Suldan 
Mark  Wilson 
Richard  H.  Witter 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Richard  Bentley 
Aubrey  Botsford 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
James  W  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
Robert  H.  Engel 
James  Greening 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Ray  Komow 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  MacFarlane 
David  B.  McCarthy 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Brian  E.  Patton 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Andrew  V.  Roudenko 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Kenneth  Sallenger 
Robert  Schaffel 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Scott  V.  Street 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Joel  Wachman 
Pieter  Conrad  White 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 

(617)  723-5283 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Remember  someone  special — 


give  a  seat  at  Symphony 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  266-1492 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


THE 

COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  navies  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


Division  Office 


Milton 


V 


Boston 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  021 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  021 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Fall  River 


Framingham 


Milton 


Norwood 


Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


GlER 


HXJlXtfJ 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Hanking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

\^  illiam  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp   Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAW  MUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
W  illiam  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Computer/ High  Technology 

Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 
*Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 
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Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 

Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric   Interactive  Corporation 

CarlG.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company- 
Jason  Starr 

*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 
Stephen  E.  Elmont 

*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*ODonnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 


A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 
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Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
|THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 
|    Avram  J.  Goldberg 
iWM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/  Medicine 

:Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
''Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.P.  Barger 
"Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
"GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
''Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
"IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  — 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2  pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
'Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

''Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 

Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
*Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 
*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 


TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 

Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 

Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street.  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance) & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowner; 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


iordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


m 
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Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


sou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
jyour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
(An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 
Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 
sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 
And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 
Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 
It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t^otofp(uT^5t^umwH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

mJSl    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
CVITE  Street  for  generations . 

5 XAl  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

£VnEE¥  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEK  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


17"  x  11"  x  2" 


NQ  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  unconstructed, 
legal  size  portfolio  in  six 
colors  of  real  Glove  Tanned 
Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  ship  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue? 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617) 536-2777 


asMt 

JAPANESE* 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12-2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -  9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 


Thursday,  16  February — 8-9:50 

Thursday  'B'  series 
Friday,  17  February — 2-3:50 
Saturday,  18  February  — 8-9:50 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 
Ravel  Mother  Goose  Suite 

Carter  Double  Concerto  for 

harpsichord,  piano,  and 
two  chamber  orchestras 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  40 

Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  23  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  24  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  February — 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Tuesday,  28  February— 8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73, 

The  Hunt 
Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Thursday,  1  March— 8-10 

Thursday  4A'  series 
Friday,  2  March— 2-4 
Saturday,  3  March — 8-10 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73 

The  Hunt 
Varese  Arcana 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    Ja    ,  n* 


$ 


(617)-542-6913 


-^ 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvfeton 
Cafe    > 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236  2000 


1 

■ 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
AfuH  memifor  pre-theatre 
dmexs  sa^iemmtedbya 
sower  menu  from  10:30  to 
12jeaturmcj  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3 .  Intimate  bar 
and  (ounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Call  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


i 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T" 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 

Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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THE  SWLER  BUIIUNC 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  fit  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCard/VISA/American  Express 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historica 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


The  Westin  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street 
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Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 


Contemporary  excellence  makes  a 

Boston  weekend  flow. 

Whether  you're  lounging  by  the  river  to 

cheer  on  the  crews  or  lingering  over  a 

relaxed  Sunday  breakfast  or  luncheon 

at  the  Cafe  Promenade. 


LBOGtENADE 

CONTEMPORARY  EXCELLENCE 
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BOS   BBB1  TON 

120  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON ,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  (617)  424-7000 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


1      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 


a  private,  non-profit 


nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
Dy  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests 
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/DewarU 

White  Label, 


never  vanes. 


Authentic 

m         The  Dewar  Highlander 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 
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Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc.,  N.Y. 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y.  80  Proof. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 
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Joyce  M.  Serwitz  -  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia  -  Symphony  Hall  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker  -  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 
Katherine  Whitty  -  Coordinator  of  Boston  Council 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 


Marc  Mandel 
Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 
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Giving 
is  an  art 

in  itsele 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


I 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 
advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 
Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers&  Lybrand  (574-5000);  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranekand  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cu I linet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gads  by  &  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill  &  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Ecknardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank 
Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  to  Give  Special  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  perform  a  concert  sponsored  by  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  and  including  music  by  Dallapiccola,  Webern,  Carter, 
Takemitsu,  and  Ives.  This  concert  takes  place  on  Sunday  evening,  26  February  at  8  p.m. 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge;  admission  is  by  a  $3  donation  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  495-3092. 

The  final  concert  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  series  at  Jordan 
Hall  takes  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  18  at  3  p.m.  Mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
joins  the  Chamber  Players  for  a  program  of  music  by  Handel,  Berg,  Ravel,  Brahms,  and 
Dvorak.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $10,  $7.50,  and  $5.50.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 


"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 


What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  72-page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 


Arts  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

6  February-5  March  Arnold  Arboretum 

5  March-26  March  Segal  Gallery 

26  March-2  April  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Melisande  Trio — Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  Susan  Miron  Fine,  harp,  and  Burton  Fine, 
viola — will  perform  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Wednesday  evening, 
29  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  Britten,  Nielsen, 
Ibert,  and  Saint-Saens.  Admission  is  $4.  For  further  information,  please  call  332-7386. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  its  Music  Director  Max  Hobart  performs  a 
program  of  French  music  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  4  March 
at  7:30  p.m.  BSO  violinist  Joseph  McGauley  is  soloist  for  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole. 
The  program  also  includes  Ravel's  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  and  Alborada  del 
gracioso,  and  soprano  Roberta  Laws  in  music  of  Debussy,  Massenet,  and  Gounod. 

The  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  will 
perform  a  program  featuring  stars  of  the  Boston  Ballet  at  Brockton  High  School 
Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  11  March  at  7:30  p.m.  For  further  information,  please 
call  583-6786. 

Ronald  Knudsen  is  also  music  director  of  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
gives  its  next  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  18  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High 
School  (formerly  Meadowbrook)  in  Newton.  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  is  the  featured 
soloist  for  the  Wieniawski  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  the  program  will  also  include  Kodaly's 
Hary  Janos  Suite.  Single  tickets  are  $8.  For  further  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  21  and  23  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.314, 
with  BSO  principal  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  as  soloist.  Also  on  the  program  are  the 
Mozartisten  Waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner.  Single  tickets  are  $15  and  $9  ($6  for  students  and 
senior  citizens),  available  at  Bostix  and  Out-of-Town  Tickets  two  weeks  before  each 
performance.  For  reservations  or  further  information,  call  426-2387. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  violinist  and  Pops  Associate 
Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  on  17  and  18  February;  program  editor  Marc  Mandel  on 
24  and  25  February;  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Debby  Davis  on  2  and  3 
March;  BSO  bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin  on  16  and  17  March;  and  BSO  violinist 
Jerome  Rosen  on  23  and  24  March. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  Off  and  Running! 


Scheduled  for  the  weekend  of  30  and  31  March  and  1  April,  Marathon  '84  is  already 
stirring  considerable  excitement  with  more  new  and  creative  premiums.  Among  early 
preview  highlights  announced  by  Mrs.  Michael  (Debby)  Davis,  Musical  Marathon  chair- 
man, is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour.  Fly  with  the  orchestra, 
leaving  Boston  on  23  August  and  returning  9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts 
in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels, 
special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  receptions,  meals,  and  a  special  tour  of  East 
Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  A  special  Musical  Marathon  raffle  is  planned.  Tickets, 
limited  to  1,000,  are  $35  each.  A  volunteer  committee  will  be  selling  the  tickets  at  the 
Symphony  Mint  counter  in  Symphony  Hall,  or  you  may  contact  the  Marathon  Office  at 
266-1492,  ext.  230. 

Another  Marathon  '84  exclusive — a  limited  edition,  elegantly  labeled  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon  '84  wine  collection  made  possible  by  the  Wine  Cellar  of  Silene, 
Waltham.  A  Chardonnay  and  a  Cabernet  Sauvignon  have  been  specially  selected  from 
California  vintners.  These  wines  are  both  superb  examples  of  California's  best  and  were 
chosen  at  a  special  winetasting  held  in  Symphony  Hall  by  a  group  of  wine  experts.  Pledges 
at  $100  per  case  can  be  made  in  advance  by  phoning  the  Marathon  Office  at  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 

The  Musical  Marathon  '84  Preview  Party  and  Auction  will  be  held  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Monday,  12  March.  Plan  now  to  attend  this  elegant  evening.  Sample  four  styles  of 
sherry — Fino,  Amontillado,  Oloroso,  and  Cream — accompanied  by  hors  d'oeuvres  with  a 
Spanish  theme,  specially  created  and  prepared  for  the  evening.  Donations  for  the  Preview 
Auction  are  still  needed;  please  call  the  Marathon  Office  if  you  have  a  valuable  treasure  to 
offer. 

Make  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  the  best  yet.  Participate,  pledge,  and 
turn  your  money  into  music. 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  'et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beat,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 

Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found-1 
ing  at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  hall 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  conten 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  musi 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abro« 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdor 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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he  new  Continental  Mark  VII 
More  than  a  luxury  car, 
a  premium  automobile. 
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COME  DRIVE  TH 

,     LINCOLN-MERCL 

Get  it  together-buckle  up. 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  16  February  at  8 
Friday,  17  February  at  2 
Saturday,  18  February  at  8 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


RAVEL 


CARTER 


Mother  Goose  Suite 

Pavane  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty 
Tom  Thumb 

Laideronnette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas 
Conversations  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
The  Fairy  Garden 

Double  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  and  Piano 

with  Two  Chamber  Orchestras 
(commemorating  the  composer's  75th  birthday) 

Introduction 

Cadenza  for  Harpsichord 

Allegro  scherzando 

Adagio 

Presto 

Cadenzas  for  Piano 

Coda 

(played  without  pause) 

URSULA  OPPENS,  harpsichord 
GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


MOZART  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 

Menuetto:   Allegretto 
Allegro  assai 

Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano  Harpsichord  by  Eric  Herz 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  14 


support*  a  glorious 

^Boston 
tradition 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music 
y-  Director 


.  .  .  by  contributing  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral 
1983-84  Annual  Fund.  All  gifts,  large  or  small,  are  deeply 
appreciated;  however,  if  you  give  $35  or  more  you  will  enjoy 
a  variety  of  special  benefits.  Simply  complete  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  today. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $ today.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

YES  I  want  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Please  send  me 
more  information  on  the  1983-1984  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Make  your  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  and  send  to: 

Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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Maurice  Ravel 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

Joseph  Maurice  Ravel  was  born  in 
Ciboure  near  Saint-Jean-de-Luz, 
Basses-Pyrenees,  in  the  Basque  region 
of  France  just  a  short  distance  from  the 
Spanish  border,  on  7  March  1875  and 
died  in  Paris  on  28  December  1937.  He 
composed  Mother  Goose  (Ma  Mere  Toye) 
for  piano  four- hands  in  the  years 
1908-10  and  orchestrated  it  as  a  bal- 
let— adding  a  Prelude  and  "Spinning- 
wheel  Dance" — in  1911.  The  original 
piano  version  was  premiered  by  a  pair 
of  children,  six  and  seven  years  old  (see 
below),  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Musi- 
cale  Independante  in  Paris  on  20  April 
1910.  The  ballet,  with  a  scenario  by  the 
composer,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Theatre  des  Arts  in  Paris  on  28  January  1912,  Gabriel  Grovlez  conducting.  The  first 
Boston  Symphony  performance  of  the  five-movement  Mother  Goose  Suite  was  given  by 
Karl  Muck  on  26  December  1913.  The  suite  has  also  been  given  at  BSO  concerts  under 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky  Richard  Bur  gin,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Ernest 
Ansermet,  Jean  Morel,  Charles  Munch,  Bernard  Haitink,  and  Seiji  Ozawa.  Before  this 
season,  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances  were  Haitink  s  in  February/ 
March  1971;  Ozawa  led  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1972.  It  is 
scored  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  (second  doubling  English 
horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  two  horns,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  celesta,  glockenspiel, 
harp,  and  strings. 

As  an  adult  Ravel  could  and  did  penetrate  the  world  of  childhood  as  few  composers 
before  or  since.  It  may  be  that  his  empathy  came  through  a  shared  passion  for  toys — 
especially  the  mechanical  kind — or  simply  because  Ravel,  who  was  always  painfully 
sensitive  about  his  small  stature,  felt  more  comfortable  with  persons  still  smaller  than 
himself.  His  sensitivity  to  the  child's  point  of  view  is  especially  apparent  in  his  masterly 
and  charming  opera  V Enfant  et  les  sortileges,  which  deals  with  the  experience  of  a 
naughty  child  whose  long-mistreated  toys  come  to  life  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  It  is  also 
revealed  in  his  response  to  a  series  of  illustrations  of  French  fairy  tales,  which  he  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  suite  of  simple  four-hands  piano  pieces  called  Ma  Mere  Voye  (Mother 
Goose)  designed  as  a  gift  for  Mimi  and  Jean  Godebski,  the  children  of  his  friends  Ida  and 
Cipa  Godebski.  The  children  were  fairly  accomplished  pianists,  but  the  work  Ravel  wrote 
for  the  two  of  them  to  play  together  risks  slightness  of  substance  in  its  simplicity  of  tech- 
nique. Nonetheless  it  is  charming  and  clearly  characterized  throughout. 

Most  of  the  fairy  tales  drawn  upon  as  subjects  for  the  suite  are  by  Perrault,  the  French 
master  of  the  genre.  The  Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  bois  dormant  (Pavane  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty)  is  a  graceful  dance,  exceedingly  brief  and  almost  totally  diatonic  (this  is  surpris- 
ing, considering  Ravel's  reputation  for  chromaticism).  Petit  Poucet  (Tom  Thumb)  is  a  bit 
of  a  narrative  of  little  Tom  Thumb  lost  in  the  forest  and  casting  out  breadcrumbs  to  leave 
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Week  14 


WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 

COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  bur 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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There  is  no  place  quite  like  Round  Hill. 


Once  the  exclusive  summer  estate  of  Colonel  Edward 
Robinson  Green,  Round  Hill  is  now  being  meticulously 
developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few. 

With  nearly  all  the  mansion  residences  sold,  a  very 
limited  number  of  one-  and  two-story  beachfront  condo- 
minium homes  is  being  built.  Each  home  features  the 
finest  quality  construction,  the  latest  amenities  and  spectac- 
ular ocean  views.  Yet  only  14  of  the  estate's  231  acres  will 
ever  be  developed.  The  rest  will  remain  forever  wild. 

Additional  amenities  include  24-hour  maintenance  and 
security,  heated  swimming  pool,  Har-tru  tennis  courts,  com- 
munity garden,  children's  playground,  nature  trails  and  a 
M-mile  long  private  warm  water  beach. 


Round  Hill.  A  very  special  place  for  a  few  very  special 
people.  Just  75  minutes  from  Boston  in  South  Dartmouth, 
MA.  Priced  from  $225,000.  For  further  information,  contact 
Marianne  Macdonald,  Exclusive  Agent,  at  617-992-4800 
or  247-0004. 


RH 


Round  Hill 

307  Smith  Neck  Road  •  South  Dartmouth,  MA 
Viewing  by  appointment  only,  10  am  to  4  pm 
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a  trail  for  himself,  only  to  find  that  the  birds  have  eaten  them  all  up.  This  movement  is 
filled  with  marvels  of  ingenious  invention:  the  melody  representing  poor  Tom  proceeds 
from  2/4  to  3/4  to  4/4  to  5/4  in  meter,  as  he  gets  progressively  more  bewildered  and 
lost;  the  scattering  of  crumbs  in  an  unending  sequence  of  thirds  from  the  violins;  and  the 
chirping  of  the  birds  that  eat  them  up  in  a  series  of  complicated  violin  harmonics. 
Laideronnette,  imperatrice  des  pagodes  (Lalderonette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodas), 
after  a  tale  by  Mme.  d' Aulnoy,  indulges  in  a  bit  of  orientalism  (in  the  original  piano 
version,  the  upper  part  was  written  entirely  for  the  black  keys  of  the  piano,  producing 
automatically  a  pentatonic  melody),  with  repetitive  figures  in  the  percussion  lending  a 
genuinely  eastern  air.  Les  Entretiens  de  la  belle  et  de  la  bete  (Conversations  of  Beauty 
and  the  Beast)  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  favorite  movement  of  the  suite,  if  only 
because  of  the  unchanging  popularity  of  the  fairy  tale  that  inspired  it.  Beauty  has  a  grace- 
ful waltz,  to  which  the  Beast  contributes  some  inevitable  growling.  Le  Jardinfeerique 
(The  Fairy  Garden)  concludes  the  suite  with  the  same  kind  of  quiet  and  utter  simplicity 
as  characterized  the  opening. 

The  orchestration  of  Ravel's  delicate  four-hands  piano  suite  came  about  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Jacques  Rouche,  who  was  the  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Arts  and  who  hoped  to 
persuade  Ravel  to  write  a  full-scale  ballet  with  which  French  art  might  compete  with 
Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  which  had  been  enjoying  sensational  success  (with,  among 
other  things,  the  epoch-making  early  ballets  of  Stravinsky).  The  best  Rouche  could  get  out 
of  Ravel  was  the  promise  to  orchestrate  Ma  Mere  Voye  into  a  ballet.  For  this  purpose 
Ravel  devised  a  scenario  based  on  the  story  of  Sleeping  Beauty,  added  a  Prelude  and  a 
"Spinning-wheel  Dance,"  and  orchestrated  the  five  movements  of  the  original  piano 
version.  But  it  is  the  five-movement  suite,  the  orchestral  version  of  Ravel's  children's 
piece,  illuminated  by  his  palette  of  colors  bright  and  muted,  that  has  captured  public  favor 
and  keeps  his  nursery-rhyme  score  in  performance. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I.,  m      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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Elliott  Carter 

Double  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  and  Piano  with  Two  Chamber  Orchestras 

Elliott  Cook  Carter,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New 
York  on  11  December  1908;  he  lives  in 
New  York  City  and  Waccabuc,  N.Y  As 
early  as  1956  Ralph  Kirkpatrick  asked 
Carter  to  compose  something  for 
harpsichord  and  piano;  eventually  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  offered  a 
commission  for  the  Double  Concerto, 
which  Carter  composed  during  1959 
and  1960  and  completed  in  Waccabuc 
in  August  1961,  for  performance  at  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  the  International 
Musicological  Society  in  New  York  on  6 
September  1961.  The  concert  took  place 
in  Grace  Rainey  Rogers  Auditorium  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum;  Gustav 
Meier  conducted,  and  the  soloists  were 
Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  harpsichord,  and  Charles  Rosen,  piano.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Paul  Fromm.  The  present  performances  are  the  first  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  ensemble  for  the  double  concerto  consists  of  two  orchestral  groups,  one 
disposed  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the  soloists  and  arranged  with  as  much  space 
between  them  as  the  stage  allows.  Orchestra  I  consists  of  the  harpsichord  soloist 
(which  may  be  amplified  if  necessary) ,  flute  (doubling  piccolo),  horn,  trumpet, 
trombone,  two  percussionists  (the  first  plays  slapstick,  anvil,  two  cowbells,  two  wood 
blocks,  alto  triangle,  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  cymbals,  soprano  tambourine, 
gong,  and  contrabass  tam-tam;  the  second  plays  five  temple  blocks,  soprano  triangle, 
alto  cymbal,  mezzo-soprano  snare  drum,  alto  tambourine,  alto  military  drum,  and 
bass  tam-tam),  viola,  and  double  bass.  Orchestra  II  consists  of  the  piano  soloist,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  two  percussionists  (the  first  plays  G-sharp  crotales,  claves, 
maracas,  tenor  cymbal,  soprano  and  alto  snare  drums,  tenor  military  drum,  and  bass 
drum;  the  second  plays  B-natural  crotales,  four  bongos,  alto  and  tenor  tom-toms,  bass 
cymbals,  contralto  snare  drum,  guiro,  and  contrabass  bass  drum),  violin,  and  cello. 
(The  unusual  percussion  names — such  as  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano  cymbals — in 
this  listing  stem  from  Carter  himself;  they  are  not  standardized  terms,  but  are 
intended  to  indicate  the  relative  pitch  of  the  various  instruments.) 

Though  a  New  Yorker  by  birth,  Elliott  Carter  belongs  to  New  England  by  training.  As  a 
young  man  of  burgeoning  musical  talent,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Charles  Ives,  who 
urged  him  to  compose  and  took  considerable  interest  in  his  work.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  epochal  works  of  the  day,  including  The  Rite  of  Spring  and  Pierrot  lunaire,  and 
heard  premieres  of  new  pieces  by  the  progressive  American  composers.  After  high  school 
he  chose  to  attend  Harvard  largely  because  the  presence  of  Serge  Koussevitzky  at  the 
helm  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  Boston  the  most  stimulating  musical 
center  of  the  day.  At  Harvard  he  continued  his  already  well-developed  interest  in  modern 
literature  (Proust,  Joyce)  and  studied  also  German,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  Between 
1926  and  1932  he  earned  a  B.A.  in  English  and  an  M.A.  in  music,  following  which  he 
spent  three  years  in  Paris  studying  at  the  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique  and  privately  with 
Nadia  Boulanger,  under  whose  tutelage  he  developed  a  fearsomely  schooled  technique  in 
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counterpoint.  In  addition  to  first-hand  familiarity  with  the  newest  music  and  the  standard 
repertory,  he  also  had  an  unusually  broad  acquaintance  (for  a  young  composer  in  the 
1930s)  with  earlier  music  as  well,  begun  during  his  years  sharing  a  room  at  Harvard  with 
an  Elizabethan  specialist. 

His  earlier  works  can  generally  be  described  as  neo-Classical  in  style,  fusing  influences 
from  Stravinsky  and  Hindemith  as  well  as  Elizabethan  keyboard  music.  These  early  works 
were  for  the  most  part  practical  and  freshly  accessible;  they  included  a  ballet  {Pocahontas), 
Symphony  No.  1,  and  a  number  of  choral  pieces.  His  Piano  Sonata  (1945)  was  perhaps  the 
first  stage  in  a  transition  to  the  characteristic  style  of  his  mature  music,  in  which  traditional 
thematic  treatments  play  a  much  less  important  part  than  do  color,  sonority,  harmony,  and 
especially  rhythm. 

During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  preceding  the  composition  of  the  Double  Concerto, 
Carter  concentrated  largely  on  music  for  varied  chamber  ensembles.  He  completely 
turned  away  from  choral  or  vocal  music  and  concerned  himself  with  ways  of  making 
dramatic  and  characterful  the  expression  of  individual  instruments.  His  Cello  Sonata 
(1948)  was  the  first  of  the  works  to  move  decisively  in  this  new  direction,  with  music  for 
two  very  different  participants  (the  cello  predominantly  a  melody  instrument  that  special- 
izes in  sustained  sound,  the  piano  suited  to  chordal  treatment  on  which  the  sound  begins  to 
die  away  instantly).  More  and  more  he  conceived  his  music  as  a  dramatization  of  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  instruments  employed.  At  the  same  time  his  interest  in 
rhythmic  resources  had  progressed  far  beyond  difficulties  normally  found  at  the  time. 
Different  rhythms  might  be  superimposed  upon  one  another,  with  shifting  speeds  over  a 
mathematically  geared  series  of  relationships  to  faster  or  slower  basic  tempos.  (Some 
years  later  this  technique  came  to  be  dubbed  "metric  modulation.")  At  times  the  different 
instruments  play  together  in  a  metric  relationship  of  such  enormous  complexity  that  it 
might  well  sound  to  the  listener  as  if  the  players  are  improvising  simultaneously.  This 
atmosphere  of  controlled  freedom  has  been  one  of  Carter's  greatest  interests. 

The  rhythmic  difficulty  of  his  music  from  the  Cello  Sonata  on  has  limited  performances 
largely  to  ensembles  willing  and  able  to  put  in  the  required  rehearsal  time.  Largely  for  that 
reason,  no  doubt,  Carter  wrote  only  one  substantial  orchestral  work  in  the  entire  decade 
following  the  Cello  Sonata,  the  Variations  for  Orchestra  of  1954-55  (his  Elegy  for  strings 
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was  a  reworking  of  a  much  older  piece  for  viola  and  piano).  Instead  he  wrote  for  chamber 
ensembles — Eight  Etudes  and  a  Fantasy  for  wind  quintet,  the  String  Quartet  No.  1,  the 
Sonata  for  flute,  oboe,  cello,  and  harpsichord,  and  the  String  Quartet  No.  2 — since  such 
groups  are  not  limited  by  union  rules  regarding  rehearsal  compensation,  and  they  could 
spend  as  long  as  necessary  learning  a  piece  for  its  first  performance.  The  Double 
Concerto,  Carter's  first  major  work  for  a  large  ensemble  in  a  number  of  years,  was 
conceivable,  in  the  end,  only  because  Paul  Fromm,  who  commissioned  the  work,  assured 
the  composer  that  he  would  have  all  the  rehearsal  time  necessary  before  the  premiere. 

The  Double  Concerto  grew  over  a  period  of  five  years  after  Ralph  Kirkpatrick  asked 
Carter,  in  1956,  to  write  a  work  for  piano  and  harpsichord.  This  pairing  of  instruments  is 
problematic  for  acoustical  reasons.  Though  they  are  historical  cousins,  piano  and 
harpsichord  vary  greatly  in  range,  touch,  and  sound.  The  modern  concert  grand  piano 
could  easily  overwhelm  the  much  more  fragile,  even  brittle,  sound  of  the  harpsichord. 
Short  of  requiring  the  piano  to  play  quietly  throughout  (hardly  a  way  to  exploit  its 
possibilities),  the  composer  needed  to  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of  balance  between  the 
soloists.  Carter  chose  to  build  a  piece  that  dealt  with  these  differences  directly,  embedding 
them  in  the  very  substance  of  the  musical  material,  as  he  had  done,  in  a  different  way, 
with  the  two  instruments  of  the  Cello  Sonata.  He  has  described  the  fundamental  problem 
posed  by  the  work  as  follows: 

[T]he  problem  in  the  Double  Concerto,  as  I  saw  it,  was  to  join  together  instruments  of 
very  different  basic  characteristics.  The  harpsichord,  as  is  obvious,  is  dynamically 
much  softer  than  the  piano,  when  both  are  playing  at  their  loudest;  its  attack  is  much 
more  incisive,  however,  while  its  response  to  the  fingers  is  more  mechanical.  Dynamic 
shadings,  which  are  the  basis  of  a  pianist's  technique,  are  almost  unobtainable  by 
touch  on  the  harpsichord  .  .  . 

So,  to  join  the  piano  and  harpsichord  into  one  world  of  music  that  could  have  many 
inner  contrasts,  I  chose  two  small  orchestras,  each  with  two  percussion  players,  and, 
since  this  was  to  be  an  antiphonal  piece,  the  two  orchestras  contained  instruments 
that  would  underline  the  qualities  of  the  soloist  they  were  associated  with  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  harpsichord,  add  dynamic  volume  to  supplement  its  lack  of  dynamic 
range. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  antiphonal  structure,  Carter  asked  for  the  soloists  to  be  placed  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  in  front,  with  the  harpsichord  to  the  audience's  left  and  the 
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piano  to  the  right.  The  four  percussionists  are  to  be  spread  evenly  across  the  back  of  the 
stage,  the  four  string  players  spaced  evenly  across  behind  the  soloists,  and  the  wind 
instruments  set  between  the  strings  and  the  percussion. 

The  harpsichord,  as  the  quieter  of  the  two  soloists,  receives  a  louder  complement  of 
accompanying  instruments  in  its  orchestra,  in  particular  three  brass  instruments.  It  is  also 
characterized  by  "dry"  percussion  instruments,  mostly  of  metal  and  wood.  The  pianist 
has  a  softer  orchestral  ensemble  and  a  group  of  "wet"  percussion  instruments  dominated 
by  various  kinds  of  drums,  on  which  the  players  can  produce  swelling  dynamic  shapes. 
The  divided  ensembles  differ  also  in  their  harmonic  language,  with  the  harpsichord 
ensemble  presenting  mostly  the  "dark"  (minor)  intervals,  while  the  piano  ensemble 
performs  the  "light"  (major)  intervals.  And  rhythmically  the  ensembles  are  divided  as 
well,  with  the  harpsichord  group  projecting  five-against-seven  relationships,  while  the 
piano  group  has  three-against-four. 

The  feature  that  will  strike  most  listeners  at  once  is  the  extraordinary  omnipresence, 
range,  and  difficulty  of  the  percussion  music  in  the  score.  Indeed,  the  four  percussion 
players  present  the  sonorous  ground  out  of  which  the  entire  piece  grows  at  the  beginning 
and  into  which  it  fades  at  the  end.  A  beginning  of  hushed,  scarcely  articulate  sound 
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gradually  becomes  more  perceptibly  organized,  makes  an  elaborate  statement,  and 
collapses  ultimately  into  seeming  chaos  and  finally  silence.  This  is  the  overall  plan  followed 
by  the  Double  Concerto,  inspired  in  part  by  two  remarkable  literary  sources:  Lucretius' 
De  rerum  natura  (On  the  Nature  of  Things)  and  Alexander  Pope's  satirical  Dunciad. 
Both  works  deal,  in  different  ways,  with  the  relation  of  chaos  and  order.  The  world  of 
Lucretius  is  one  in  which  the  creation  is  nothing  more  than  happenstance,  the  accidental 
result  of  nearly  endless  random  collisions  of  primordial  matter.  In  the  Rolfe  Humphries 
translation: 

All  things  keep  on,  in  everlasting  motion, 

Out  of  the  infinite  come  the  particles 

Speeding  above,  below,  in  endless  dance  .  .  . 

Surely  the  atoms  never  began  by  forming 

A  conscious  pact,  a  treaty  with  each  other, 

Where  they  should  stay  apart,  where  come  together. 

More  likely,  being  so  many,  in  many  ways 

Harrassed  and  driven  through  the  universe 

From  an  infinity  of  time,  by  trying 

All  kinds  of  motion,  every  combination, 

They  came  at  last  into  such  disposition 

As  now  established  the  sum  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  cosmos  is  strikingly  like  that  of  modern  astrophysics.  The  creation  of  the 
musical  "world"  in  the  Double  Concerto  can  be  perceived  to  grow  out  of  just  such  a 
process,  "by  trying  all  kinds  of  motion." 


Elliott  Carter  in  May  1960 
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The  end  of  the  piece,  though,  reverses  the  whole,  "de-composing"  once  again  into 
chaos.  Here,  after  completing  his  score,  Carter  thought  of  the  conclusion  of  Pope's  poem, 
and  commented  that  "it  seemed  to  articulate  in  words  the  end  of  the  work  I  had  already 
composed." 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine; 
Nor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  divine! 
Lo!  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos!  is  restored; 
Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word: 
Thy  hand,  great  Anarch!  let  the  curtain  fall; 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 

Just  as  the  performing  forces  are  balanced  with  instrumental  bodies,  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  material  all  carefully  and  rationally  divided  up  between  the  two  opposing  forces, 
so  also  the  layout  of  the  work  is  designed  into  symmetrical  sections  (not  independent 
movements,  since  the  music  is  through-composed): 

Introduction 

Cadenza  (harpsichord) 

Allegro  scherzando  (featuring  piano;  interruptions  by  harpsichord) 

Adagio 
Presto  (featuring  harpsichord;  interruptions  by  piano) 
Cadenza  (piano) 
Coda 

They  are  arranged  around  the  central  Adagio,  and  each  of  the  other  sections  is  balanced 
by  a  counterpart  of  similar  character. 

The  Introduction  starts  out  as  merely  inchoate  music,  a  complex  rustle  of  sounds  in 
seemingly  random  patterns  attempting  to  find  organization.  Ten  different  mathematically 
related  rhythmic  patterns  (five  for  each  orchestra)  are  superimposed  upon  one  another, 
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presenting  a  rhythmic  struggle  between  septuplets  (beats  divided  into  seven  parts)  on  the 
harpsichord  side  and  quintuplets  (beats  divided  into  five  parts)  on  the  piano  side.  The  sum 
of  all  of  this  rhythmic  activity  goes  through  a  gradual  speeding  up  to  a  climactic  moment 
when  virtually  every  instrument  attacks  at  the  same  time;  then  the  process  is  reversed. 
After  a  momentary  silence,  the  piano  begins  to  suggest  its  Allegro  movement,  but  the 
harpsichord  objects. 

The  Cadenza  for  harpsichord  calls  for  a  large  modern  instrument  with  two 
keyboards  and  a  range  of  stops  and  mutes  to  change  the  color  of  its  sonority.  The  cadenza 
is  built  up  of  the  harpsichord's  characteristic  intervals;  the  harpsichord's  orchestra  ends 
the  cadenza  with  fanfare-like  figures,  but  it  is  quickly  pre-empted  by  the  piano's 
orchestra. 

The  pianist's  percussionists,  with  snare  drums  and  bongos,  begin  the  Allegro 
scherzando,  in  which  the  piano  sports  in  its  higher  register.  By  contrast,  the  harpsichord 
interjects  slow  gestures  in  the  lower  register.  The  dialogue  of  the  opponents  is  playful,  but 
there  are  hints  of  violence  as  they  alternate  and  overlap,  the  piano  finally  unleashing  a 
torrent  of  percussion.  The  harpsichord  finally  begins  to  brings  affairs  to  a  slower  tempo. 

Of  the  central  Adagio,  Carter  has  written, 

the  "choreography*"  changes:  the  entire  wind  section,  in  center  stage  (though  still 
divided  into  groups),  plays  slow  music,  while  in  the  background  the  two  soloists, 
strings,  and  four  percussionists  surround  the  winds  with  accelerating  and  decelerating 
patterns  that  alternately  move  clockwise  and  counter-clockwise. 

The  long-held  notes  in  the  winds  can  symbolize  the  "music  of  the  spheres,"  as  the  smaller 
patterns  move  physically  around  the  orchestra  from  one  instrument  to  another,  involving 
time,  space,  pitch,  and  tone  color  in  an  extraordinary  passage  that  might  well  be  con- 
sidered a  representation  of  order  holding  chaos  at  bay.  In  the  last  part  of  the  section, 
harpsichord  and  percussion  begin  to  slow  down,  while  the  piano  begins  to  speed  up,  until 
the  harpsichord  slows  to  the  point  of  silence  and  the  pianist's  speed  seems  to  go  beyond 
the  realm  of  hearing — attaining  silence,  too,  in  the  opposite  way.  The  metallic  percussion 
instruments  briefly  ring  in  the  silence;  the  piano  poses  a  question  that  remains 
unanswered. 

The  harpsichord  Presto  that  follows  is  light  and  fleet-footed,  with  the  woodwinds 
participating  in  the  dialogue.  The  piano  remains  odd-man-out,  interjecting  sustained 
longer  phrases  in  opposition  to  the  harpsichord,  just  as  the  harpsichord  had  done  against 
the  piano  in  the  Allegro  scherzando.  The  piano  questions  more  powerfully;  the  harpsi- 
chord answers  with  brilliant  cascades. 

Finally  the  piano  erupts  in  its  Cadenza  (actually  a  two-fold  cadenza  interrupted  by  a 
discussion  among  all  participants);  the  first  part  has  a  scherzando  character,  but  after  the 
interjection  of  the  other  instruments,  the  piano  becomes  more  dramatic  and  builds  to  an 
explosion  that  sets  off  the  percussion,  which  take  over  the  discourse  and  builds  to  a 
climactic  two  bars  of  silence. 

A  gong  crash,  triple-forte,  begins  the  Coda,  a  kind  of  reversal  of  the  introduction. 
Here  the  waves  of  sound  begin  to  disperse  and  disintegrate,  over  a  period  of  time,  in 
progressive  waves  of  decay  back  to  the  primordial  atoms,  seeming  to  lose  articulation  and 
organization,  as  the  music  flows  back,  finally  almost  inaudible,  into  the  silence  from  which 
it  had  emerged. 

— S.L. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang  Gott- 
lieb Mozart,  who  began  to  call  himself 
Wolfgango  Amadeo  about  1770  and 
Wolfgang  Amade  about  1777,  was  born 
in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January 
1756  and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December 
1791.  He  composed  his  last  three  sym- 
phonies, Nos.  39,  40,  and  41,  during 
the  summer  of  1788,  probably  for  a 
series  of  subscription  concerts  that  seem 
not  to  have  taken  place.  The  dates  of  the 
first  performances  are  not  known.  Sym- 
phony No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550,  was 
completed  on  25  July  1788.  It  was  first 
performed  in  America  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  under  Henry 
C.  Timm  on  25  April  1846;  George  J. 
Webb  conducted  the  Musical  Fund  Society  at  Tremont  Temple  in  the  first  Boston 
performance  on  21  December  1850.  Georg  Henschel  led  the  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  4  November  1881.  It  has  also  been  conducted  by 
Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Karl  Muck,  Max  Fiedler,  Otto  Urack, 
Pierre  Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Richard  Burgin,  Alfredo  Casella,  Bruno  Walter, 
Charles  Munch,  Ernest  Ansermet,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Leonard  Bernstein,  William  Stein- 
berg, Joseph  Silverstein,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Neville  Marriner,  Kurt  Masur,  and  Christoph 
Eschenbach.  Before  this  season,  Kurt  Masur  led  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall 
performances  in  February  1980  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  in 
August  1981.  The  score  originally  called  for  flute,  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
horns,  plus  strings;  later  Mozart  rewrote  the  two  oboe  parts  for  two  each  of  oboes  and 
clarinets.  It  is  the  original  version  without  clarinets  that  will  be  heard  at  these 
performances. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  music  we  are  confronted  with  a  case  of  such  aston- 
ishing fluency  and  speed  of  composition  that  we  can  only  marvel:  Handel  composing  his 
Messiah  almost  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  copyist  to  write  it  out,  then,  after  taking  a 
week  off,  beginning  the  composition  of  his  dramatic  oratorio  Samson,  also  completed  in 
less  than  a  month;  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  turning  out  church  cantatas  that  were  planned, 
composed,  rehearsed,  and  performed  all  between  one  Sunday  and  the  next  for  week  after 
week  during  his  first  years  in  Leipzig;  Mozart  writing  his  Linz  Symphony,  K.425,  "at 
breakneck  speed,"  in  a  matter  of  days,  because  the  opportunity  for  a  performance  arose 
suddenly  when  he  was  traveling  and  had  no  other  symphony  at  hand.  But  few  examples  of 
such  high- voltage  composition  are  as  impressive  as  Mozart's  feat  in  the  summer  of  1788, 
composing  his  last  three  symphonies  (along  with  a  fair  number  of  smaller  pieces)  in  some- 
thing under  two  months. 

In  the  case  of  these  symphonies,  our  awe  stems  not  so  much  from  the  sheer  speed  with 
which  notes  were  put  down  on  paper  or  even  from  the  evident  mastery  displayed  in  the 
finished  works,  but  rather  from  the  extraordinary  range  of  mood  and  character  here  rep- 
resented. We'd  be  hard  put  to  find  three  more  strikingly  varied  works  from  the  pen  of  a 
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single  composer;  how  much  more  miraculous  it  is,  then,  that  they  were  written  almost  at 
one  sitting,  and  not  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances. 

By  June  1788  Mozart  had  entered  on  the  long,  steady  decline  of  his  fortunes  that  cul- 
minated in  his  death,  at  age  thirty-five,  three-and-a-half  years  later.  Gone  were  the  heady 
days  of  1784,  when  his  music  was  in  constant  demand  in  Vienna  (during  one  hectic 
eleven-dav  period,  he  gave  ten  concerts!)  and  he  was  writing  a  sheaf  of  piano  concertos 
and  other  works.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  year  of  his  life,  certainly  the  most 
remunerative.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  the  sort  of  openhanded  and  generous  type  who 
could  never  stop  spending  money  faster  than  he  earned  it,  and  when  the  Viennese  public 
found  other  novelties  for  their  amusement,  Mozart's  star  began  to  fall.  He  had  hoped  to 
obtain  financial  stability  through  the  performance  of  his  operas,  but  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  achieved  only  nine  performances  during  its  season  in  the  repertory  (1786),  partly, 
at  least,  because  other,  more  influentially  placed  composers  had  their  own  fish  to  fry  and 
were  not  interested  in  supporting  Mozart.  Then  came  Don  Giovanni,  composed  for  the 
citizens  of  Prague  who  had  taken  Figaro  completely  to  their  hearts.  Although  it  was  a 
sensation  in  Prague  in  the  fall  of  1787,  the  first  Vienna  performances  the  following  spring 
did  not  attract  enough  attention;  the  piece  was  simply  too  serious  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
court.  Neither  opera,  then,  had  much  improved  the  Mozart  family  exchequer,  and  by 
early  June  1788,  only  weeks  after  the  Vienna  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  Mozart  was 
forced  to  write  to  his  friend  and  fellow  Mason,  Michael  Puchberg,  requesting  the  loan  of 
100  gulden.  Again  on  17  June  he  needed  money  to  pay  his  landlord  and  asked  Puchberg 
for  a  few  hundred  gulden  more  "until  tomorrow."  Yet  again  on  the  27th  he  wrote  to 
Puchberg  to  thank  him  for  the  money  so  freely  lent  him,  but  also  to  report  that  he  needed 
still  more  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  it. 

It  is  clear  from  these  letters  that  Mozart  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty  (a  situation 
that  scarcely  ever  changed  again  for  the  rest  of  his  life).  His  attempt  to  improve  the  fam- 
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ily's  situation  during  this  difficult  summer  is  clearly  apparent  in  the  "minor"  works  he  was 
composing  along  with  the  three  symphonies.  They  are  all  either  educational  pieces,  which 
could  serve  students  well,  or  small  and  easy  compositions  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
good  sale  when  published.  But  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Mozart  would  have  composed  three 
whole  symphonies  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  desperate  financial  straits  if  he  didn't  have 
some  hope  of  using  them  in  a  practical  way  to  support  his  family.  His  first  letter  to  Puch- 
berg  referred  to  "concerts  in  the  Casino,"  from  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  subscription 
money  in  order  to  repay  his  debts.  Probably  he  wrote  all  three  of  the  symphonies  with  the 
aim  of  introducing  them  at  his  own  concerts.  But,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  concerts  never  in 
fact  took  place;  we  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  symphonies  were  composed  in  any  case. 

Mozart  reinforced  the  striking  differences  in  mood  between  the  three  symphonies — 
from  mellow  lyricism  to  darkly  tragic  grace  to  festive  formality — with  simple  but  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  instrumentation  of  the  three  pieces.  In  Symphony  No.  39  he 
employed  clarinets  instead  of  oboes,  whereas  in  No.  40  he  preferred  the  sharper  "bite"  of 
the  oboes  but  completely  omitted  trumpets  and  timpani,  since  their  heroic  gestures  could 
play  no  role  in  so  dark  a  work.  Then  in  No.  41  he  returned  to  the  normal  complement  of 
brass,  as  in  No.  39,  while  again  including  oboes  rather  than  clarinets. 

Following  the  summer  of  1788,  Mozart  gave  no  more  "academies"  (as  concerts  were 
called).  In  fact,  he  almost  totally  gave  up  taking  part  in  the  concert  life  of  Vienna;  only 
once  more  did  he  have  occasion  to  write  another  concert  piece  for  himself,  the  B-flat  piano 
concerto,  K.595,  which  he  played  in  1791.  But  his  last  symphonies,  along  with  those  of 
Haydn,  produced  a  miraculous  decade  of  accomplishment  between  1785  and  1795. 
Among  the  works  that  appeared  in  this  period  are  Haydn's  six  Paris  symphonies  (Nos. 
82-87;  1785-86),  Mozart's  Prague  Symphony  (1786),  the  two  symphonies  Haydn  wrote 


The  Mozart  family  in  1780 — Nannerl,  Wolfgang,  and  Leopold.  The  portrait  on 
the  wall  is  of  Mozart's  mother,  who  had  died  in  July  1778. 
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for  Johann  Tost  (Nos.  88-89;  1788),  Mozart's  last  three  symphonies  (1788),  Haydn's 
symphonies  for  Count  d'Ogny  (Nos.  90-92;  1788-89);  and  the  twelve  that  Haydn  wrote 
for  London  (Nos.  93-104;  1791-95).  After  1795,  Haydn,  too,  left  off  composing  sym- 
phonies, and  the  monument  that  was  the  Viennese  classical  symphony  was  fully 
established. 

After  finishing  the  E-flat  symphony,  K.543,  on  26  June,  Mozart  composed  a  few  small 
pieces  early  in  July:  a  little  violin  sonata  in  F  "for  beginners,"  K.547,  on  10  July;  a  trio  in 
C  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  K.548,  on  the  14th,  and  a  vocal  trio  to  an  Italian  text, 
K.549,  on  the  16th.  But  the  main  composition  of  the  month,  completed  on  the  25th,  was 
the  symphony  destined  to  become  Mozart's  most  famous,  the  G  minor  (called  this  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  written  an  earlier  symphony  in  this  key  over  a  decade  before). 

The  unrelieved  "minorness"  of  the  symphony,  without  even  so  much  as  a  major-key 
coda  at  the  very  end,  gives  it  a  feeling  of  passionate  violence  that  recommended  the  work 
to  audiences  earlier  in  the  century,  when  so  many  of  Mozart's  compositions  were  con- 
sidered mere  decorative  playthings.  But  tastes  and  perceptions  change.  Astonishing  as  it 
may  be  to  us,  Robert  Schumann  failed  to  find  any  pathos  in  this  symphony.  The  extrava- 
gant Romantic  heights  from  which  he  viewed  Mozart's  work  had  the  effect  of  foreshorten- 
ing the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  earlier  composer's  expression,  with  the  result  that  Schu- 
mann was  able  to  perceive  only  grace  and  charm.  In  any  case,  minor  keys  were  a  serious 
business  to  Mozart,  and  when  he  chose  to  end  the  work  still  in  the  minor,  that  was  the 
most  serious  of  all. 

The  opening  is  nearly  unique  among  classical  symphonies — a  hushed  rustling,  growing 
out  of  silence.  A  symphony  is  a  public  event,  and  in  Mozart's  day  it  was  customary  to 
begin  with  a  coup  d'archet,  a  good  loud  bowstroke,  just  to  get  things  off  to  a  solid  start 
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(and  perhaps  to  quiet  the  audience?);  even  in  those  Mozart  symphonies  in  which  the  Alle- 
gro starts  softly,  it  is  always  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction  that  begins  forte.  But  in 
Symphony  No.  40  we  are  hustled  into  the  middle  of  things  almost  without  realizing  it.  The 
theme  emphasizes  an  expressive  falling  semitone,  an  age-old  symbol  of  yearning;  and  the 
melody  seems  straightforward  enough  at  first,  but  the  interaction  of  melody  and  accompa- 
niment raises  questions  about  where  the  beat  really  falls  in  the  phrase.  Modulation  begins 
already  after  the  first  emphatic  cadence,  and  we  soon  reach  the  second  theme  in  the  rel- 
ative major.  Here  we  have  to  give  Schumann  full  points:  even  if  the  passion  of  the  sym- 
phony was  lost  on  him,  no  one  can  dispute  the  sheer  grace  of  the  new  theme,  with  its 
passing  chromatic  tones,  which  prove  to  have  consequences  later.  The  ambiguity  of 
phrasing  so  important  in  this  movement  is  splendidly  illustrated  in  the  return  to  the  main 
theme  at  the  recapitulation,  where  the  violins  are  already  playing  the  long  upbeat  to  the 
opening  phrase  during  the  last  two  measures  of  the  development,  while  the  winds  are 
winding  down  to  a  cadence.  The  continued  power  of  the  minor  mode  over  the  expressive 
forces  of  the  symphony  becomes  clear  in  the  recapitulation  when  the  second  theme, 
instead  of  being  brought  back  in  the  major,  now  arrives  in  the  minor,  further  darkening 
the  mood. 

The  slow  movement  is  in  the  related  major  key  of  E-flat,  but  passing  chromatic  figures 
and  a  surprising  turn  of  modulation  show  that  it  comes  from  the  same  expressive  world  as 
the  first  movement.  The  minuet,  in  G  minor,  is  much  too  severe  a  piece  to  suggest  dancing 
at  all,  but  the  Trio,  in  G  major,  provides  a  brief  welcome  respite.  In  the  finale,  Mozart 
avoids  the  complexities  of  phrasing  that  were  characteristic  of  the  opening  movement, 
since  he  wants  to  bring  the  work  to  a  stable  conclusion,  even  though  he  intends  to  remain 
steadfastly  in  the  minor,  which,  to  eighteenth-century  ears,  was  less  final  than  the  major. 
But  the  balance  in  the  phrase  articulation  brings  effective  closure  to  this  symphony  that 
ranks  as  richest  in  pathos  of  all  forty-one,  and  perhaps  richest  of  all  Mozart's  works  in  any 
medium. 

— S.L. 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 


FORTHOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


GR( 


For  a  personal  appointment, 
call  Dean  Ridloa  Vice  President.  Private  BanldngGroup. 
Banl<  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  fclC 
(c)  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of D ' 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARUTON  WILIARD  VILLAGl 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 
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Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


More  . . . 

Arbie  Orenstein's  Ravel:  Man  and  Musician  is  thorough  and  well-documented,  if  some- 
what dry  (Columbia  University).  The  little  BBC  Music  Guide  Ravel  Orchestral  Music  by 
Laurence  Davies  is  worth  looking  into  (U.  of  Washington  paperback),  as  is  Davies's  The 
Gallic  Muse,  which  contains  essays  on  Faure,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Satie,  Ravel,  and  Poulenc 
(Barnes).  Ravel  is  also  sensitively  considered  in  Volume  4  of  Man  and  His  Music, 
Romanticism  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  Wilfred  Mellers  (Schocken  paperback). 
The  complete  Mother  Goose  ballet  has  been  recorded  by  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  (DG),  Ernest  Ansermet  and  the  Orchestre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  (London 
Stereo  Treasury),  Pierre  Monteux  and  the  London  Symphony  (Philips  Festivo),  and  Andre 
Previn  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  (Philips).  For  the  suite  alone,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini's 
performance  with  the  Philharmonia  is  highly  recommended  (Seraphim).  The  four-hands 
piano  version  is  available  on  a  Deutsche  Grammophon  recording  by  Alfons  and  Aloys 
Kontarsky  (a  two-record  set,  also  including  music  of  Debussy). 

Elliott  Carter  is  a  very  articulate  spokesman  for  his  musical  views  and  for  many  of  his 
own  works  on  which  he  has  expressed  himself  in  print.  The  basic  sources  are  The  Writings 
of  Elliott  Carter,  compiled,  edited,  and  annotated  by  Else  Stone  and  Kurt  Stone  (Indiana) 
and  Flawed  Words  and  Stubborn  Sounds:  A  Conversation  with  Elliott  Carter,  by  Allen 
Edwards  (Norton).  A  welcome  addition  in  the  last  few  months  is  David  SchifFs  The  Music 
of  Elliott  Carter,  the  first  full-length  study  of  the  composer's  work.  Its  primary  approach 
is  analytical,  though  it  has  the  essential  biographical  material  as  well  as  exhaustive  lists  of 
works,  recordings,  and  bibliography  (Da  Capo).  There  have  been  no  fewer  than  three 
recordings  of  the  Double  Concerto,  but  only  one  of  them  is  still  available.  I  haven't  heard 
the  now-deleted  Epic  release  featuring  the  original  performers,  but  it  is  obviously  of 
historic  significance  (it  is  coupled  with  Leon  Kirchner's  Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello,  Ten 
Winds,  and  Percussion);  nor  have  I  heard  the  deleted  Columbia  recording  with  the  late 
Paul  Jacobs  and  Charles  Rosen  as  soloists,  and  the  English  Chamber  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Frederik  Prausnitz  (coupled  with  Carter's  Variations  for  Orchestra).  The  recording  that 
is  available  is  a  splendid  one,  with  Paul  Jacobs  as  harpsichordist,  Gilbert  Kalish  as  pianist, 
and  the  Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble  conducted  by  Arthur  Weisberg  (Nonesuch, 
coupled  with  Carter's  Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano). 

Carter  is  among  the  most  fortunate  of  contemporary  composers  in  the  number  of  his 
works  that  have  been  recorded,  and  though  not  everything  remains  available,  his  most 
significant  compositions  can  still  be  found  for  those  interested  in  investigating  the  works  of 
one  of  our  most  important  composers  in  his  75th  year.  Here  are  some  suggestions  for 
getting  acquainted  with  Carter's  music  in  roughly  chronological  order.  You  might  like  to 
begin  with  the  early  Holiday  Overture  and  Suite  from  Pocahontas  just  recorded  by  the 
American  Composers  Orchestra  conducted  by  Paul  Dunkel  (CRI);  some  of  the  choral 
music,  including  "Musicians  Wrestle  Everywhere"  sung  by  the  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus  conducted  by  John  Oliver  (DG)  and  The  Defense  of  Corinth,  sung  by  the  Gregg 
Smith  Singers  (Vox);  the  Piano  Sonata  played  by  Paul  Jacobs  (Nonesuch);  and  the 
Woodwind  Quintet  performed  by  the  Dorian  Quintet  (Vox).  The  mature  Carter  can  be 
followed  in  his  development  through  the  Cello  Sonata  (Joel  Krosnick  and  Paul  Jacobs  on 
Nonesuch),  the  First  and  Second  String  Quartets  (the  Composers  Quartet  on  Nonesuch), 
the  Sonata  for  flute,  oboe,  cello,  and  harpsichord  (Harvey  Sollberger,  Charles  Kuskin, 
Fred  Sherry,  and  Paul  Jacobs  on  Nonesuch),  and  the  Double  Concerto.  The  more  recent 
Carter  includes  the  Third  String  Quartet  (Juilliard  Quartet  on  Columbia),  the  Concerto  for 
Orchestra  (New  York  Philharmonic  directed  by  Leonard  Bernstein,  recently  reissued  on 
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CRI,  with  the  newer  Syringa  with  Speculum  Musicae  directed  by  David  Hancock  and  Jan 
DeGaetani  and  Thomas  Paul  as  the  soloists);  A  Mirror  on  Which  to  Dwell  and  A 
Symphony  of  Three  Orchestras  (Speculum  Musicae,  conducted  by  Richard  Fitz  with 
soprano  Susan  Davenny  Wyner  for  the  former,  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Boujlez  for  the  latter,  on  Columbia);  and  Night  Fantasies  for  solo  piano 
(Paul  Jacobs,  on  the  same  Nonesuch  record  as  the  Piano  Sonata). 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has 
just  been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  just  been  published  in  English  translation 
(Farrar  Straus  Giroux).  When  first  published  in  German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to 
the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received 
tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a  musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist 
who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources  (especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a  chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but 
rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with 
Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in 
this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old 
"haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not 
followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The  Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald 
Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton  paperback),  and  by  Hans  Keller  in  The 
Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican  paperback).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's 
analysis  of  the  Mozart  G  minor  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford 
paperback). 

For  a  recording  of  the  Mozart  Symphony  No.  40,  one  not  to  be  missed  has  just  recently 
appeared  by  Christopher  Hogwood  and  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (Oiseau-Lyre). 
This  is  in  volume  6  of  a  series  containing  all  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original 
instruments  by  an  orchestra  of  the  precise  size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various 
orchestras  for  which  Mozart  composed  them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standard- 
ized in  his  day,  and  the  music  sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble). 
Among  standard  recordings  of  the  symphony,  recommended  performances  include  Karl 
Bohm  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  (Philips),  George  Szell  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Columbia),  and 
Otto  Klemperer  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel). 

-S.L. 
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Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1971-72  season.  Born  in  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia;  among  his  teachers 
were  Josef  Gingold,  Mischa  Mischakoff,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of 
Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and  Brussels. 
He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  and  he  conducts  the  orchestra  fre- 
quently in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tangle  wood. 
He  has  also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  fourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
1980  and,  in  the  spring  of  1983,  their  first 
tour  of  Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 


Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for  RCA, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Nonesuch;  he 
has  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and 
Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  records  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of  the 
Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist  Harriet  Shir- 
van  is  available  from  Sound  Environment 
Recording  Corporation.  He  has  also  recorded 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  He  is  also  music  director  of 
the  Worcester  Symphony  and  artistic  advisor 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the 
end  of  the  1983-84  season,  Mr.  Silverstein  will 
relinquish  his  Boston  Symphony  position  to 
take  up  full-time  duty  as  music  director  of  the 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  will  continue 
his  association  with  the  BSO,  however,  by 
teaching  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  an 
artist-in-residence. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 


Ursula  Oppens 


The  amazing  versatility  of  Ursula  Oppens  as 
reflected  in  the  unique  range  of  her  repertoire 
has  become  a  widely  recognized  aspect  of  her 
multifaceted  career.  In  addition  to  numerous 
recital  appearances,  highlights  of  Ms.  Oppens's 
1983-84  season  include  Beethoven  concertos 
with  the  San  Francisco  and  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony orchestras,  the  Schumann  Concerto  with 
the  Long  Beach  Symphony,  and  Mozart  concer- 
tos with  the  Musica  Aeterna  Orchestra  at  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Last  sum- 
mer she  appeared  with  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  the  premiere  of  a  new  work  by  John 
Adams.  Recital  engagements  during  the 
1982-83  season  included  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Houston,  among 
other  cities.  Also  in  1982-83,  Ms.  Oppens  per- 
formed all  the  Beethoven  violin  sonatas  with 
violinist  Paul  Zukofsky  in  a  three-concert  series 
in  New  York,  and  in  Miami  she  was  heard  with 
the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center 
in  a  series  of  nine  concerts  at  the  New  World 
Festival  of  Arts.  In  recent  seasons,  Ms.  Oppens 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Buffalo  and  Kansas  City 
Philharmonics,  the  St.  Louis,  Atlanta, 
Baltimore,  and  Annapolis  symphonies,  and  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra.  Concert  and 
*  recital  appearances  have  included  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Kaufmann 


Concert  Hall,  Washington's  Kennedy  Center 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  tours  of  Italy, 
Hungary,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
performances  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Amsterdam, 
and  London,  and  college  campuses  throughout 
the  United  States.  She  has  played  at  the 
Tanglewood,  Dartmouth,  Aspen,  Bonn,  Stresa, 
and  Bath  music  festivals. 

Ursula  Oppens's  versatility  is  immediately 
apparent  not  only  in  her  repertoire,  ranging 
from  the  standard  works  to  contemporary 
pieces  written  especially  for  her,  but  in  the 
active  interest  she  maintains  in  perpetuating  a 
greater  understanding  of  music  through  per- 
formance, her  work  with  contemporary  com- 
posers, and  as  a  founding  member  of  Speculum 
Musicae.  A  native  New  Yorker,  she  studied 
economics  and  English  literature  before  decid- 
ing to  become  a  musician.  She  took  her  mas- 
ter's at  Juilliard,  and  her  teachers  included 
Rosina  Lhevinne,  Leonard  Shure,  Guido  Agosti, 
Edith  Oppens  (her  mother),  and  Felix  Galimir. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Young  Concert  Artists, 
she  made  her  New  York  debut  in  1969  at 
Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  She  won  first  prize  at  the 
1969  Busoni  International  Piano  Competition, 
and  winning  the  1976  Avery  Fisher  Prize  led  to 
her  debut  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Other  awards  include  the  1970  Diploma 
d'Honore  of  the  Accademia  Chigiana  and  the 
1979  Record  World  Award  for  her  recording  of 
Frederic  Rzewski's  "The  People  United  Will 
Never  Be  Defeated!"  Ms.  Oppens  has  recorded 
for  Arista,  CBS  Masterworks,  CRI,  Nonesuch, 
Vanguard,  and  Watt  Works.  She  made  her  first 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  appearances  in 
1982,  in  performances  with  pianist  Gilbert 
Kalish  of  Luciano  Berio's  Concerto  for  Two 
Pianos  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  and  at  Tanglewood.  This  April,  the 
Radcliffe  Club  of  Boston  will  present  a  recital 
by  Ms.  Oppens  to  benefit  its  Scholarship  Fund 
for  Greater  Boston  Women. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 
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Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 
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Boston 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Fall  River 


Framingham 


Milton 


Norwood 


Randolph 


Some  say  Jaeger  is  a  state  of  mind. 

Others  that  it  is  a  certain  look. 

Yet  still  others  maintain  that  ifs  a  way  of  life. 

They  are  all  correct. 

Jaeger  fashions  create  a  state  of  mind 

which  seeks  a  certain  look  that  does, 

indeed,  become  a  way  of  life. 

Jaeger  fashions  are  created  in 

London  and  seen  the  world  over. 

If  you  are  not  yet  familiar  with  Jaeger, 

why  not  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


l.cmx  n 


Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 
Jaeger  International  Shop,  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Newton  MA  02167  (617)  527-1785 


Gilbert  Kalish 


Pianist  Gilbert  Kalish  has  been  internationally 
acclaimed  for  his  presentation  of  piano  litera- 
ture spanning  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present,  including  new  works  commissioned 
and  premiered  by  him.  His  concert  appear- 
ances throughout  Europe,  Asia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  many  recordings  have  established  him 
as  a  major  voice  in  American  music.  Born  in 
New  York  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Kalish  studied  piano  with  Leonard 
Shure,  Isabelle  Vengerova,  and  Julius 
Hereford.  Pianist  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Chamber  Players  since  1969  and  for  the  Con- 
temporary Chamber  Ensemble  since  its  incep- 
tion in  1960,  he  appears  also  as  guest  artist 
with  such  renowned  ensembles  as  the  Juilliard, 
Concord,  and  Tokyo  string  quartets,  the  New 
York  Woodwind  Quintet,  and  the  Chamber 
Music  Society  of  Lincoln  Center.  Mr.  Kalish 
performs  widely  with  the  distinguished  mezzo- 
soprano  Jan  DeGaetani,  an  artistic  collabora- 
tion that  began  as  early  as  1960,  when  both 
singer  and  pianist  were  at  the  threshold  of 
their  respective  careers. 

Mr.  Kalish  is  Head  of  Chamber  Music  and 
Keyboard  Activities  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood  and  Professor  of  Piano 
it  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook.  He  gives  frequent  master  classes  in 


conjunction  with  his  recitals  at  leading  Amer- 
ican universities,  and  he  is  also  active  as  a 
panelist  and  juror  for  a  number  of  prestigious 
piano  competitions,  among  them  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation's  International  Amer- 
ican Music  Competition,  the  Naumburg  Com- 
petition, and  the  Pro  Musicis  Competition. 
With  a  repertory  ranging  from  Haydn, 
Schubert,  and  Brahms  through  Schoenberg, 
Ives,  Carter,  and  Crumb,  Mr.  Kalish's  dis- 
cography  of  some  seventy  recordings  includes 
literature  for  solo  piano,  songs  and  Lieder, 
music  for  violin  and  piano,  and  diverse  cham- 
ber works.  He  may  be  heard  on  the  Ara- 
besque, Bridge,  Columbia,  CRI,  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  Desto,  Folkways,  New  World, 
and  Nonesuch  labels.  Mr.  Kalish  first  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Franz 
Liszt's  Hexameron  for  six  pianos  and  orches- 
tra in  October  1972.  He  performed  with  the 
orchestra  most  recently  in  Luciano  Berio's 
Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  in  April  1982  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  that  same  August  at 
Tanglewood,  both  times  with  Ursula  Oppens, 
his  collaborator  in  this  week's  performances  of 
the  Double  Concerto  by  Elliott  Carter. 


Horn 


& 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 
International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  -Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  overview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.R  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporator 

i 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T  McBride 


Advertising/ PR. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Computer/ High  Technology 

Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
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Your  insurance  agent 

will  always  be  there,  but 

will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance) & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners  j 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
1  THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 

Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 
Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 

Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 
Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
*Honeywell  Information  Systems 
William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
PkFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 


tjj^fr 


p&al 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 


Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 
"Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
-  "TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 


TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 
*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

Marlowe  G.  Teig 
*Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Benton 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 
C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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A   Uittepent  Ooutheast- Asian    Ireat 


T?J\MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


top  Pre  and   Alter 
I  neatre   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


iou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
iyour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
jAn  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 
Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 
sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 
And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 
Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 
It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

7\  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


(dt^±_^—2^u 


Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brooklira 


§t  ^otofpk/I^stiiurwtP 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


sa^saa^ 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


coa.c:h 


17"x11"x2" 


>< 


NQ  5050 

Handle  Portfolio  $130 

We  make  this  soft,  u  neons  true  ted, 
legal  size  portfolio  in  six 
colors  of  real  Glove  Tanned 
Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  ship  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue? 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 


Wednesday,  22  February  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  23  February — 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  24  February — 2-3:55 
Saturday,  25  February — 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Schoenberg  Piano  Concerto 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 

Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Tuesday,  28  February — 8-9:50 
Tuesday  'C  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mozart  Overture  to  Idomeneo 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73, 

The  Hunt 
Strauss  Symphonia  domestica 

Thursday,  1  March— 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  2  March — 2-4 
Saturday,  3  March— 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73, 

The  Hunt 
Varese  Arcana 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  15  March— 8-10 

Thursday  4A'  series 
Friday,  16  March — 2-4 
Saturday,  17  March — 8-10 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 

Rossini  Overture  to  Semiramide 

Berlioz  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  1 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston's  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


The  Westin  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony    « 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvfcton 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236  2000 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Co* 

certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  SymphoJ 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after 
noon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presq| 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcast 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston  | 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  iij 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to  \ 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  witll 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  youd 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en-1 
deavors.  Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa-l 
tion.  For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Savor  the 
sense  of  Remy 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc.,  N.Y 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y  80  Proof. 


REMY  MARTINI  VS.O.P  COGNAC.  SINCE 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


I 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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^Company 
Christmas 


»      ...jbrthepkaswt  of '■your company" 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  Off  and  Running! 

Scheduled  for  the  weekend  of  30  and  31  March  and  1  April,  Marathon  '84  is  already 
stirring  considerable  excitement  with  more  new  and  creative  premiums.  Among  early 
preview  highlights  announced  by  Mrs.  Michael  (Debby)  Davis,  Musical  Marathon  chair- 
man, is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour.  Fly  with  the  orchestra, 
leaving  Boston  on  23  August  and  returning  9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts 
in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels, 
special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  receptions,  meals,  and  a  special  tour  of  East 
Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  A  special  Musical  Marathon  raffle  is  planned.  Tickets, 
limited  to  1,000,  are  $35  each.  A  volunteer  committee  will  be  selling  the  tickets  at  the 
Symphony  Mint  counter  in  Symphony  Hall,  or  you  may  contact  the  Marathon  Office  at 
266-1492,  ext.  230. 

Another  Marathon  '84  exclusive — a  limited  edition,  elegantly  labeled  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon  '84  wine  collection  made  possible  by  the  Wine  Cellar  of  Silene, 
Waltham.  A  Chardonnay  and  a  Cabernet  Sauvignon  have  been  specially  selected  from 
California  vintners.  These  wines  are  both  superb  examples  of  California's  best  and  were 
chosen  at  a  special  winetasting  held  in  Symphony  Hall  by  a  group  of  wine  experts.  Pledges 
at  $100  per  case  can  be  made  in  advance  by  phoning  the  Marathon  Office  at  266-1492, 
ext.  230. 

The  Musical  Marathon  '84  Preview  Party  and  Auction  will  be  held  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  Monday,  12  March.  Plan  now  to  attend  this  elegant  evening.  Sample  four  styles  of 
sherry — Fino,  Amontillado,  Oloroso,  and  Cream — accompanied  by  hors  d'oeuvres  with  a 
Spanish  theme,  specially  created  and  prepared  for  the  evening.  Donations  for  the  Preview 
Auction  are  still  needed;  please  call  the  Marathon  Office  if  you  have  a  valuable  treasure  to 
offer. 

Make  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  the  best  yet.  Participate,  pledge,  and 
turn  your  money  into  music. 


Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  to  Give  Special  Concert 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  will  perform  a  concert  sponsored  by  the  Fromm 
Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  and  including  music  by  Dallapiccola,  Webern,  Carter, 
Takemitsu,  and  Ives.  This  concert  takes  place  on  Sunday  evening,  26  February  at  8  p.m. 
at  Sanders  Theatre  in  Cambridge;  admission  is  by  a  $3  donation  at  the  door.  For  further 
information,  call  495-3092. 

The  final  concert  of  this  season's  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  series  at  Jordan 
Hall  takes  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  18  at  3  p.m.  Mezzo-soprano  Jan  DeGaetani 
joins  the  Chamber  Players  for  a  program  of  music  by  Handel,  Berg,  Ravel,  Brahms,  and 
Dvorak.  Single  tickets  are  available  at  $10,  $7.50,  and  $5.50.  For  further  information, 
please  call  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office  at  536-2412. 


lThe  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 


What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  7 2 -page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  violinist  and  Pops  Associate 
Conductor  Harry  Ellis  Dickson  on  17  and  18  February;  program  editor  Marc  Mandel  on 
24  and  25  February;  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Debby  Davis  on  2  and  3 
March;  BSO  bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin  on  16  and  17  March;  and  BSO  violinist 
Jerome  Rosen  on  23  and  24  March. 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Melisande  Trio — Fenwick  Smith,  flute,  Susan  Miron  Fine,  harp,  and  Burton  Fine, 
viola — will  perform  at  the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cambridge  on  Wednesday  evening, 
29  February  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes  music  of  Debussy,  Ravel,  Britten,  Nielsen, 
Ibert,  and  Saint-Saens.  Admission  is  $4.  For  further  information,  please  call  332-7386. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  its  Music  Director  Max  Hobart  performs  a 
program  of  French  music  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  4  March 
at  7:30  p.m.  BSO  violinist  Joseph  McGauley  is  soloist  for  Lalo's  Symphonie  espagnole. 
The  program  also  includes  Ravel's  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  and  Alborada  del 
gracioso,  and  soprano  Roberta  Laws  in  music  of  Debussy,  Massenet,  and  Gounod. 

The  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  will 
perform  a  program  featuring  stars  of  the  Boston  Ballet  at  Brockton  High  School 
Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  11  March  at  7:30  p.m.  For  further  information,  please 
call  583-6786. 

Ronald  Knudsen  is  also  music  director  of  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
gives  its  next  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  18  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High 
School  (formerly  Meadowbrook)  in  Newton.  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  is  the  featured 
soloist  for  the  Wieniawski  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  the  program  will  also  include  Kodaly's 
Hary  Janos  Suite.  Single  tickets  are  $8.  For  further  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  21  and  23  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.314, 
with  BSO  principal  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  as  soloist.  Also  on  the  program  are  the 
Mozartisten  Waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner.  Single  tickets  are  $15  and  $9  ($6  for  students  and 
senior  citizens),  available  at  Bostix  and  Out-of-Town  Tickets  two  weeks  before  each 
performance.  For  reservations  or  further  information,  call  426-2387. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-wirming  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  ana  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 
Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 
Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.  P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 
Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 
Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thes 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty- five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  hi 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of  ' 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  hal 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams  j 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  conten 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  mus 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abro 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of  { 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdor 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid- west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Da  vies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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More  than  a  luxury  car, 
a  premium  automobile. 


COME  DRIVE  THE  DIFFERENCE 


Get  it  together-buckle  u(: 


LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVI 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Thursday,  23  February  at  8 
Friday,  24  February  at  2 
Saturday,  25  February  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


tf*3^ 


MOZART 


Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 


SCHOENBERG 


Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Opus  42 

Andante 

Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Giocoso  (Moderato) 

(played  without  pause) 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Symphonia  Domestica,  Opus  53 
Introduction — Scherzo — Adagio- 
Finale 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:45  and  Friday's  about  3:45. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Maurizio  Pollini  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  15 


SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

■JUS  I    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
A«Hn  Street  for  generations . 

J  ijHI  E  ^m  seryices  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  alf decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Tuesday,  28  February  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


6"^ 


MOZART 
HAYDN 


Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 


Symphony  No.  73  in  D,  La  Chasse 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
La  Chasse:  Presto 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS 


Symphonia  Domestica,  Opus  53 
Introduction — Scherzo — Adagio — 
Finale 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  9:40. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Tuesday  'C 


Milton,  Massachusetts 

THE  HUTCHINSON-RUSSELL  HOUSE:  A  fine  example  of  classic  Georgian  styling,  this  excep- 
tional 13-room  18th  Century  residence  rests  on  nearly  two  acres  of  shaded  lawns. 
$275,000  Brochure  #BF5-62 

Exclusive  Local  Representative  Broker: 

FRANCES  BROOKS  REAL  ESTATE  INC. 

163  Highland  Street,  Dedham,  MA  02026 

Telephone:  617/326-0214 


Dover,  Massachusetts 

MEADOW  WOOD:  Just  15  miles  from  Boston,  this  recently  renovated  10-room  Cape-style  resi- 
dence is  secluded  on  approximately  16  beautifully  landscaped  acres. 

$500,000  Brochure  #BF5-83 

Exclusive  Local  Representative  Broker: 

C.E.  CHANNING  &  COMPANY 

26  Farm  Street,  Dover,  MA  02030 

Telephone:  617/653-7560  or  617/444-7889 


SOTHEBY'S  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 

101  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Telephone:  617/536-6632 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  him- 
self Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777  (and  never 
Wolfgang  Amadeus),  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  composed  his  opera  seria  Idomeneo, 
Re  di  Creta  (Idomeneus,  King  of  CreteJ  in 
late  1780  and  early  1781.  The  overture 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  composed,  prob- 
ably just  before  the  dress  rehearsal  on 
29  January  1781  (the  composer's  twenty- 
fifth  birthday)  .  Serge  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducted the  first  Boston  Symphony  per- 
formances on  1  and  2  December  1944  and 
conducted  several  other  performances  in 
the  following  years.  The  only  other  con- 
ductor to  program  the  overture  to  Idomeneo  here  was  Colin  Davis  in  February  1970.  The 
score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  pairs,  timpani,  and 
strings. 

By  1780  Mozart  was  eager  to  write  German  operas,  but  the  international  operatic 
language  was  Italian,  and  when  the  Elector  of  Munich  commissioned  an  opera  from  the 
young  man  (largely  at  the  express  wish  of  the  musicians  in  his  court!),  he  insisted  that  it  be 
in  Italian.  By  this  time  Mozart  was  familiar  with  operatic  styles  all  over  Europe,  and  he 
wanted  to  move  away  from  the  stultifying  opera  seria,  with  its  endless  chains  of  arias 
alternating  with  lengthy  secco  ("dry")  recitative  containing  the  barest  musical  content. 
Mozart  proposed  to  his  librettist  that  the  story  be  cast  more  in  the  French  manner,  with 
ensembles  and  choruses  to  enrich  the  texture.  Generally  speaking  the  singer  was  monarch  of 
the  operatic  world;  composers  wrote  arias  very  precisely  tailored  to  the  characteristics  of  an 
individual  voice.  One  of  the  leading  singers  in  Idomeneo  wanted  Mozart  to  change  the 
climactic  number — a  big  ensemble — to  an  aria  for  himself  (arias,  after  all,  gave  singers  the 
stage  by  themselves  with  the  undivided  attention  of  the  audience),  but  after  hearing  the 
ensemble  Mozart  had  composed,  he  apologized  and  admitted  that  he  had  been  wrong.  In 
fact,  Idomeneo  was  the  finest  opera  seria  composed  in  many  years — perhaps  ever.  If 
Mozart  had  continued  in  that  vein,  the  history  of  opera  might  have  been  very  different.  But 
most  of  the  operas  he  was  to  compose  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  were  in  the  genres  of 
the  German  Singspiel  or  the  Italian  opera  buffa. 

By  the  time  he  composed  the  overture  to  Idomeneo,  rehearsals  had  already  been  long 
underway  for  the  first  two  acts.  Mozart's  music  made  such  demands  on  the  forces  of  the  day 
that  the  usual  violin  section  had  been  doubled  in  size.  Moreover  there  were  clarinets  in  the 
ensemble  (for  the  first  time  in  Mozart's  experience),  and  as  a  whole  he  had  at  his  disposal  the 
finest  orchestra  in  Europe.  And  he  made  use  of  it!  The  musical  material  of  the  overture, 
though  it  does  not  actually  quote  themes  from  the  opera,  refers  to  the  keys  to  be  used  and 
employs  the  sort  of  expressively  melancholy  melody  that  will  appear  in  the  story  to  come. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Week  15 


&COTH 


Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSO. 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102.5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 
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Arnold  Schoenberg 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Concerto,  Opus  42 


Arnold  Schonberg  was  born  in  Vienna  on 
13  September  1874  and,  having  changed 
the  spelling  of  his  name  to  Schoenberg 
after  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1933, 
died  in  Brentwood  Park  (Los  Angeles), 
California,  on  13  July  1951.  He  composed 
the  Piano  Concerto  in  Los  Angeles 
between  5  July  and  29  December  1942. 
The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Clay 
Shriver.  The  first  hearings  of  the  work 
were  private  performances  by  Eduard 
Steuermann  for  Schoenberg's  publisher 
and  for  his  circle  of  friends.  But  the 
actual  premiere  was  a  radio  broadcast  by 
Leopold  Stokowski  with  the  NBC  orches- 
tra on  6  January  1944;  Steuermann  was 
soloist.  Erich  Leinsdorf  introduced  the 
concerto  to  the  Boston  Symphony  repertory  with  soloist  Rita  Bouboulidi  on  13  and  14 
October  1967.  It  has  also  been  performed  by  Peter  Serkin  under  the  direction  ofSeiji 
Ozawa  at  Tanglewood  in  1970  and  here  most  recently  in  November  1974.  In  addition  to 
the  solo  piano,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes  (second  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
xylophone,  bells,  large  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  small  drum,  and  strings. 

During  the  early  1940s  Schoenberg  and  his  family  were  living  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
the  composer  was  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  come  to  the  United  States  both 
for  his  personal  safety  and  for  the  opportunity  to  continue  composing.  Both  the  man  and 
his  music  had  been  attacked  by  the  Nazis.  The  climate  of  Boston,  where  he  had  spent  a 
miserable  winter,  aggravated  his  already  severe  asthma,  and  he  determined  to  move  to  a 
warmer  location.  Thus,  by  the  time  America  entered  the  war,  Schoenberg  was  following 
the  events  with  nervous  eagerness  from  southern  California,  which  had  become  the  focal 
point  of  a  large  number  of  immigrant  artists  and  writers,  many  of  whom  were  in  the 
Schoenberg  circle.  Franz  and  Alma  Werfel  moved  to  Los  Angeles  after  the  Schoenbergs 
(Alma  was  the  widow  of  Gustav  Mahler);  Hanns  Eisler,  Bertolt  Brecht,  and  Thomas  Mann 
were  part  of  the  circle  as  well.  Mann  noted  in  his  diary  many  conversations  with 
Schoenberg,  musical  discussions  that  laid  the  groundwork  for  his  Doctor  Faustus. 

With  worries  about  friends  in  Europe  and  concern  about  how  the  war  was  going,  these 
were  difficult  times,  made  more  so  by  the  fact  that  Schoenberg  was  rapidly  nearing  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  seventy  and  would  have  to  give  up  his  teaching  at  UCLA, 
thus  losing  the  one  steady  source  of  income  he  had  had  in  America.  His  music  was 
scarcely  performed  here  and  provided  little  income.  Even  when  he  did  receive  perform- 
ances, he  usually  suggested  one  of  his  earliest  works,  on  the  grounds  that  American 
audiences  simply  were  not  ready  for  the  most  recent  developments  of  his  style.* 


*Even  in  Boston,  where  Schoenberg  had  been  invited  by  Serge  Koussevitzky  to  conduct  an  all- 
Schoenberg  concert  in  January  1934,  Schoenberg  chose  one  of  his  Bach  orchestrations  and  the  early 
Pelfeas  and  Melisande  and  Verklarte  Nacht.  In  the  end,  even  that  concert  series  fell  through  after 
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Week  15 


He  had  argued  with  his  American  publisher  G.  Schirmer  over  some  contractual  terms 
and  written  with  harsh  words  to  Schirmer's  director  of  contemporary  publications,  Carl 
Engel,  who  was  at  that  time  also  the  editor  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  and  one  of 
Schoenberg's  strongest  supporters  in  the  United  States.  The  breach  had  been  healed  in 
the  spring  of  1942;  that  fall — on  11  September,  two  days  before  his  sixty-eighth 
birthday — Schoenberg  sent  Schirmer's  his  Models  for  Beginners  in  Composition.  By  this 
time  the  Piano  Concerto  had  already  been  underway  for  nearly  three  months. 

In  March  1943  Schoenberg  sent  two  new  works  off  to  Schirmer's:  the  Ode  to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (a  chamber  work  with  reciter  on  a  text  of  Byron's)  and  the  Piano 
Concerto.  Soon  after,  Schoenberg's  friend  and  aide  Eduard  Steuermann  stopped  by 
Schirmer's  to  play  the  concerto  for  Engel  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff.  They 
suggested  that  he  play  it  for  Stokowski,  and  Schoenberg  agreed  at  once,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  always  had  Steuermann  in  mind  for  the  first  performance.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
Steuermann  (with  Leon  Stein  performing  the  orchestral  part  on  a  second  piano)  played  the 
concerto  in  California  for  Schoenberg  and  his  friends,  including  Alma  Werfel  (whose 
husband  was  closeted  away  writing  his  play  Jacobowsky  and  the  Colonel).  Alma  recalled: 
"I  heard  some  real  old-fashioned  Schoenberg  ''de  laboratoire  as  Ravel  would  say — but  it 
was  all  very  interesting  and  always  Schoenberg." 


one  performance  in  Cambridge  because  Schoenberg  became  ill  and  Koussevitzky  offered  the  Brahms 
First  instead.  For  a  long  time  Schoenberg  retained  a  feeling  of  ill  will  against  the  Boston  conductor  for 
supporting  so  fervently  the  music  of  Stravinsky,  whom  Schoenberg  viewed  as  "the  opposition,"  and 
not  playing  a  single  note  of  Schoenberg  during  his  first  ten  years  with  the  BSO. 
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A  public  performance  with  orchestra  finally  took  place  on  6  January  1944,  on  the  radio 
from  NBC's  Studio  8H  at  Radio  City.  Leopold  Stokowski  conducted  the  NBC  Symphony, 
with  Steuermann  again  playing  the  solo  part.  The  music,  though,  raised  enough  of  a  public 
furor  that  NBC  failed  to  renew  Stokowski's  contract.  Most  of  the  New  York  critics  wrote 
utterly  negative  reviews  of  the  new  piece.  The  one  honorable  exception  came  from  the 
pen  of  Virgil  Thomson,  himself  a  composer,  though  one  whose  style  was  drastically 
different  from  Schoenberg's.  Thomson  felt  that  Stokowski  had  not  only  honored  one  of  the 
greatest  living  composers  but  also  the  audience  in  playing  this  new  work  which  repre- 
sented, in  its  romantic  expressiveness,  the  best  of  the  Viennese  tradition.  Engel  wrote  to 
Schoenberg  on  the  day  after  the  performance,  "Dearest  friend,  it  does  not  often  happen  in 
my  old  days  that  a  new  piece  of  music  puts  me  into  ecstatic  confusion.  Your  Piano 
Concerto  succeeded  in  doing  this  ...  I  have  only  really  understood  what  the  work  has  in  it 
when  I  heard  the  phenomenal  instrumentation." 

The  listener  who  finds  Schoenberg's  music  fearsome  in  prospect  (and  there  are  many 
who  do)  may  well  find  the  Piano  Concerto  surprisingly  accessible.  Despite  its  twelve-tone 
nature,  it  could  almost  be  called  a  neo-Classical  work,  though  not,  to  be  sure,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  term  is  used  for  Stravinsky's  music  of  this  period.  But  Schoenberg's  interest 
in  textural  clarity,  his  return  almost  to  classical  principles  of  scoring  for  the  orchestra, 
gives  the  listener  at  once  a  feeling  of  being  not  entirely  in  strange  country.  The  very 
opening,  with  its  lyrical  piano  solo  laid  out  in  a  broad  melody  in  the  right  hand  against  a 
clearly  accompanimental  figure  in  the  left,  is  comfortingly  familiar.  The  concerto  is  cast  in 


A  Schoenberg  self-portrait 
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one  large  movement  with  four  fundamental  sections,  played  without  pause:  Andante — 
Molto  allegro — Adagio — Giocoso.  At  one  point  Schoenberg  jotted  down  the  following 
laconic  comments,  which  may  have  been  intended  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  personal 
program  for  the  work: 

Life  was  so  easy 

suddenly  hatred  broke  out  (Presto  [sic]  ) 
a  grave  situation  was  created  (Adagio) 
But  life  goes  on  (Rondo) 

Such  a  general  program  might  well  serve  for  any  number  of  four-movement  works  with 
the  proper  sequence  of  tempi,  and  we  can  dismiss  it  from  serious  consideration  as  the 
"inspiration"  in  any  sense  of  the  music. 

The  entire  concerto  grows  out  of  the  lyrical  presentation  of  the  tone  row,  heard 
immediately  in  its  four  basic  shapes,  all  played  as  four  phrases  of  melody  in  the  solo  piano. 
The  original  form  is  heard  before  any  of  the  other  instruments  sound;  then  the  melody 
appears  backwards  (retrograde),  followed  by  that  version  upside-down  (retrograde  inver- 
sion), and  the  original  form  upside-down  (inversion).  After  a  few  bars  without  the  piano, 
the  first  violins  state  the  opening  melody  a  fifth  higher  against  a  new  countertheme  from 
the  soloist.  This  treatment  suggests  the  sonata  form  of  one  of  Haydn's  late  monothematic 
symphonies,  a  striking  thing  to  come  from  Schoenberg,  who  knew  as  well  as  anyone  that 
the  driving  power  of  the  sonata  form  was  tonality,  and  that  in  a  twelve-tone  framework  the 
same  relationships  simply  have  a  different  meaning.  Still,  the  singleminded  emphasis  on 
this  lyrical  version  of  the  tone  row  gives  this  section  the  feeling  of  a  free-flowing  melodic 
expansion.  There  is  even  a  kind  of  recapitulation  when  the  violins  play  the  original 
statement  of  the  row  at  the  original  pitch  level  against  a  soft  but  very  busy  orchestral 
accompaniment  and  a  soloist  who  indulges  in  the  most  lavish  decoration  of  the  melodic 
line.  Gradually  the  dynamics  build  to  the  first  sustained  fortissimo  of  the  concerto.  The 
three  trombones  play  in  unison  an  assertive  line  that  demarcates  the  first  section  from  the 
Molto  allegro. 

The  faster  section  is  consistently  darker,  more  dynamic,  more  marchlike,  more 
rhythmically  aggressive  than  the  opening.  The  energy  builds  to  a  crisis  with  the  piano 
pounding  out  chords  of  superimposed  fourths  and  collapsing  suddenly  into  the  Adagio. 
Here  the  expressive  dialogues  of  the  different  instrumental  groups — bassoon  with  oboe, 
the  lower  strings,  the  piano — gradually  become  atomized  into  tiny  interjections.  A  piano 
cadenza  takes  over  briefly,  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  musical  material  into  the  tiniest 
fragments  is  hastened  by  a  return  of  the  dotted  march  figures  of  the  second  section. 
Another  crisis,  and  the  piano  takes  over  again  for  a  briefer  cadenza. 

Finally  the  piano  takes  off  in  the  Giocoso  theme  of  the  final  rondo,  the  cheerful  rhythm 
of  which  keeps  the  complications  of  the  last  section — even  references  to  earlier  parts  of 
the  concerto — in  an  altogether  livelier  mood. 

— S.L. 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  73  in  D,  La  Chasse 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  at 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  the  night  of 
31  March  and  1  April  1732  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  composed 
the  Symphony  No.  73  sometime 
between  1780  and  1782,  using  the  over- 
ture to  his  opera  La  fedelta  premiata 
("Fidelity  rewarded")  as  the  finale.  The 
earliest  published  version  of  the  score, 
brought  out  in  1782,  gives  the  sym- 
phony as  we  know  it  today,  but  there 
was  an  earlier  manuscript  in  which  the 
present  first  and  last  movements  were 
reversed!  The  date  of  the  first  perform- 
ance is  not  known,  but  it  almost  cer- 
tainly took  place  at  Eszterhaza  under 
Haydn  s  direction  as  soon  as  the  ink 
was  dry.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory 
on  3  and  4  March  1899,  repeating  it  in  1903.  Karl  Muck  conducted  it  in  Boston  and 
Worcester  in  November  and  December  1917.  After  that  it  languished  until  Seiji  Ozawa 
gave  the  only  other  BSO  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975.  The  score  calls  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

We  think  of  Haydn  primarily  as  a  composer  of  symphonies  and  string  quartets.  But  he 
spent  a  good  part  of  his  career  writing  operas  for  his  prince  at  Eszterhaza,  and  in  his  own 
day  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  fame  in  that  metier.  Mozart  certainly  knew  Haydn's  operas, 
including  La  fedelta  premiata  ("Fidelity  rewarded"),  which  enters  into  the  history  of  the 
D  major  symphony,  No.  73.  Haydn  wrote  the  opera  for  the  princely  opera  house,  rebuilt 
after  a  disastrous  fire  and  opened  on  25  February  1781.  By  this  stage  of  his  career  he  was 
so  famous  that  even  his  operas,  composed  for  private  performance  in  a  remote  Hungarian 
castle,  were  in  demand,  and  La  fedelta  premiata,  like  several  of  his  other  operatic  works, 
was  translated  into  German  (as  "Die  belohnte  Treue")  for  the  use  of  local  touring 
companies  outside  the  major  courts,  where  the  operatic  language  remained  Italian. 

La  fedelta  premiata  was  a  great  success  (no  one  who  has  become  familiar  with  the 
comic  opera  from  its  recent  complete  recording  will  be  surprised  at  this) — and  its  overture 
became  something  of  a  hit.  During  those  busy  years  Haydn  quite  frequently  reworked 
operatic  music  into  his  symphonies.  In  this  particular  case,  he  used  the  popular  overture 
as  the  finale  of  the  symphony  now  numbered  73  (the  long-established  numbering  has  some 
slight  connection  with  the  order  of  composition,  but  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  errors) 
and  nicknamed  La  Chasse  {"The  Hunt").  The  nickname  comes  from  the  musical 
character  of  the  last  movement — that  is,  the  opera's  overture:  a  rollicking  6/8  chase, 
redolent  of  the  outdoors  and  actually  quoting  an  eighteenth-century  hunting  call.  Tradi- 
tion places  the  composition  of  the  work  in  February  1782,  as  a  welcome  home  to  the 
Prince  after  he  had  been  away  on  a  journey  to  Paris.  While  there  is  no  evidence  to 
contradict  this  story,  there  is  also  none  to  support  it.  Haydn  gave  the  score  of  the 
symphony  to  the  publisher  Christoph  Torricella,  who  brought  it  out  in  July  1782  in  the 
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form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  But  earlier,  Haydn  seems  to  have  considered  putting  the 
overture  at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony  and  ending  the  work  with  what  is  now  the  first 
movement.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  manuscript  that  gives  the  movements  in  that  rather 
bizarre  order  (bizarre  because  the  final  hunting  Presto  would  make  the  rest  rather 
anticlimactic,  and  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  would  certainly  have 
surprised  and  confused  eighteenth-century  listeners  if  it  came  at  the  end).  But  perhaps  it 
was  all  a  copyist's  whim  and  not  Haydn's  choice  at  all.  Certainly  the  order  in  which  the 
symphony  was  published  is  preferable  musically — and  the  way  in  which  it  has  always  been 
performed  in  modern  times. 

When  Torricella's  edition  appeared,  Cramer's  Magazin  der  Musik  printed  the  follow- 
ing review: 

This  symphony  is  quite  as  worthy  of  its  author  as  the  newest  Op.  18  [a  reference  to 
an  edition  of  six  symphonies,  Nos.  75,  63,  70,  71,  62,  and  74,  just  published  by 
Hummel],  and  in  no  way  needs  our  praise.  In  listening  to  it,  the  very  beginning  and 
the  wonderful  workmanship  of  the  following  parts  reveal  the  hand  of  the  great  master, 
who  seems  to  be  inexhaustible  in  new  ideas.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
there  are  in  this,  as  in  all  his  symphonies,  difficulties  and  unexpected  progressions 
which  require  trained  and  correct  players,  and  cannot  be  entrusted  merely  to  good 
luck,  without  the  closest  study  of  the  key  signatures,  and  without  knowing  the  work. 
So  let  this  be  a  warning  to  amateurs  and  hesitant  players,  who  dare  not  essay  this 
work  without  knowing  it  exactly  beforehand,  else  they  shame  themselves.  We  hope, 
indeed,  that  Heydn  [sic]  will  crown  this  great  epoch  of  the  symphony  with  more  such 
wonderful  pieces  and  thereby  reduce  all  bad  writers  of  symphonies  to  silence,  or  to 
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improving  their  superficial  products,  through  which  none  but  themselves  can  derive 
any  pleasure. 

The  warning  to  "amateurs  and  hesitant  players"  is  a  reminder  that  the  standing 
professional  orchestra  is  a  relatively  recent  invention,  and  when  Haydn's  symphonies 
were  played — except  perhaps  in  rich  courtly  establishments — the  orchestras  were  made 
up  of  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  players,  professional  and  amateur.  In  any  case,  La 
Chasse  was  evidently  very  popular.  It  seems  to  have  received  its  American  premiere  as 
early  as  25  March  1793!  On  that  occasion  "Messrs.  Hewitt,  Bergman,  [and]  Phillips  from 
London"  performed  it  at  Corre's  Hotel  in  New  York,  probably  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  trio,  making  it  one  of  the  earliest  Haydn  symphonies  to  be  heard  on  this  continent. 

The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  serves  to  lend  weight  to  the  opening,  to 
establish  the  home  key  while  at  the  same  time  postponing  the  presentation  of  the  principal 
themes.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  also  makes  possible  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  a  musical  jolt 
when  the  Allegro  starts.  As  so  often  happens  the  introduction  closes  on  the  dominant  note, 
A,  and  the  listener  is  primed  for  a  theme  that  will  begin  on  that  note  or  one  of  the  two 
other  pitches  of  the  tonic  chord.  But  Haydn's  Allegro  theme  (presented  by  the  violins 
alone)  is  a  jaunty  joke,  starting  obliquely  off  the  tonic,  landing  there  only  at  the  end  of  the 
first  phrase,  and  then  modulating  to  the  dominant  already  at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase. 
This  unseemly  haste  causes  the  full  orchestra  to  jump  in  as  if  it  were  going  to  repeat  the 
entire  process.  But  the  second  phrase  suddenly  takes  off,  hinting  at  the  dominant,  but  not 
wanting  to  be  committed  to  it  at  once.  Then  when  things  finally  seem  to  be  settling  down 
comfortably  in  the  new  key,  an  unexpected  harmony  arrives  with  a  sudden  flurry  of 
violins  and  sets  off  one  more  round  of  searching  for  a  point  of  landing. 
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The  libretto  of "La  fedelta  premiata'1 
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The  charmingly  roundabout  harmonic  motion  in  the  very  first  phrase  of  the  Allegro  has 
several  opportunities  to  make  its  point  at  those  spots  where  the  movement's  formal  shape 
becomes  evident:  the  repeat  of  the  exposition  (which  ends  with  the  very  same  pitches  and 
instruments  as  the  slow  introduction)  and  the  arrival  of  the  recapitulation  after  an 
extended  harmonic  circuit  into  fairly  distant  regions.  Here,  as  so  often  in  Haydn's  work, 
the  three  eighth-notes  that  provide  the  rhythmic  pickup  allow  for  humorous  misdirection 
as  well  as  surface  energy.  This  first  movement  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  a  Haydn 
symphony  which  really  requires  that  the  second  half  be  repeated  as  well  as  the  first  half, 
since  Haydn  has  provided  a  different  ending  the  second  time  around. 

The  Andante  has  a  tuneful  beginning,  with  a  simple  melody  that  could  almost  come 
straight  out  of  a  song.  In  fact,  it  does.  Haydn  put  into  orchestral  form  a  song  entitled 
Gegenliebe  ("Requited  love")  and  alternated  the  original  major-key  version  with  a 
variant  in  the  minor. 

The  Menuetto  has  the  lilt  of  the  dance,  unlike  some  of  the  more  symphonically- minded 
dance  movements  of  later  Haydn  symphonies.  The  ONE-two-three  rhythm  occurs 
throughout  the  main  dance  and  the  Trio,  without  subdivision  into  eighth  notes  or  other 
complications.  The  directness  of  this  movement  already  suggests  the  later  waltz — and 
Robbins  Landon  has  pointed  out  some  evidence  that  in  certain  places  the  minuet — a 
difficult  and  elegant  court  dance — was  already  occasionally  replaced  by  the  waltz,  a  dance 
of  popular  origin. 

The  finale,  of  course,  is  the  big  hit  of  the  symphony,  the  movement  that  Haydn's 
audience  knew  beforehand.  The  eighteenth  century  is  filled  with  musical  evocations  of  the 
hunt,  which  was  one  of  the  major  social  activities  of  those  very  aristocrats  who  also  paid 
for  the  music.  Any  composer  would  be  hard  put  to  beat  Haydn's  hunting  picture  for  vigor 
and  sheer  energy.  The  driving  6/8  rhythm  simply  keeps  on  galloping  along,  especially 
when  the  horns  and  oboes  sound  a  traditional  hunting  call  known  as  an  "Ancienne  vueT 
In  this  movement  alone  Haydn  calls  for  trumpets  and  timpani.  They  are,  of  course,  part  of 
the  opera  orchestra  which  he  chose,  for  some  reason,  not  to  use  in  the  rest  of  the 
symphony.  Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  in  an  orchestral  concert  is  that  this  movement 
does  not  end  with  a  ringing  fortissimo,  but  simply  fades  away,  as  the  hunters  move  off  into 
the  forest.  Such  a  conclusion  was  extremely  unusual  in  Haydn's  day;  it  serves  to  remind 
us  that  the  first  audience  that  heard  this  movement  was  not  preparing  to  applaud  the  end 
of  a  symphony  but  rather  to  enjoy  the  beginning  of  an  opera. 

— S.L. 
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If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 


The 

Cambridge 
Group 


Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    (617)  247-3000 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Richard  Strauss 

Symphonia  Domestica,  Opus  53 


Richard  Georg  Strauss  was  born  in 
Munich,  Bavaria,  on  11  June  1864  and 
died  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Bavaria,  on  8  September  1949.  He  com- 
posed the  Symphonia  Domestica  in  1903, 
completing  it  on  New  Year's  Eve.  The 
score  bears  the  dedication  "To  my  dear 
wife  and  our  young  son. "  Strauss  himself 
conducted  the  premiere  on  21  March 
1904  at  the  last  of  four  concerts  of  his 
own  music  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
He  also  led  the  European  premiere  at  the 
Festival  of  the  General  German  Musical 
Association  in  Frankfurt  on  1  June  1904. 
Karl  Muck  conducted  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  performances  on  15  and 
16  February  1907.  Since  then  the 
Domestica  has  been  performed  here  under  the  direction  of  Max  Fiedler,  Pierre  Monteux, 
Serge  Koussevitzky  Dimitri  Mitropoulos,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Fritz  Reiner,  and  Charles 
Munch.  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  most  recent  performances  in  March  1977.  The  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  with  oboe  d'amore  and  English  horn,  one 
clarinet  in  D,  one  clarinet  in  A,  two  B-flat  clarinets,  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons 
and  contrabassoon,  optional  soprano,  alto,  baritone,  and  bass  saxophones  (Strauss  did 
not  use  them  in  his  own  performances),  eight  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals  (clash  and  suspended), 
tambourine,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Richard  Strauss  began  his  career  with  a  series  of  vastly  successful  orchestral  tone 
poems,  beginning  with  the  little-known  Macbeth  (1886,  revised  1890),  then  continuing 
with  the  concert  staples  Don  Juan  (1888)  and  Death  and  Transfiguration  (1889).  After  a 
pause  of  several  years,  Strauss  returned  to  the  symphonic  poem  for  four  more  major 
works,  one  a  year:  Till  EulenspiegeV s  Merry  Pranks  (1895),  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra 
(1896),  Don  Quixote  (1897),  and  A  Hero's  Life  (1898).  Already  in  the  last  of  these  works, 
some  critics  claimed  to  discern  a  falling-off  of  substance,  if  not  of  Strauss's  extraordinary 
orchestral  imagination.  Part  of  the  reaction  to  the  piece  came  from  the  fact  that  the  hero 
in  question  was  Strauss  himself  (the  section  entitled  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace" 
consisted  of  quotations  from  his  works!) — it  was  simply  a  little  too  egocentric  for 
audiences  to  take. 

A  Hero's  Life  was  not  to  be  the  last  time  that  Strauss  would  depict  himself  in  music. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break  into  the  lucrative  operatic  world  with  Feuersnot  in 
1901,  Strauss  wrote  yet  another  symphonic  poem,  the  1903  Symphonia  Domestica, 
almost  the  end  of  the  line.  (His  very  last  work  in  this  genre  was  the  massive  Alpine 
Symphony,  which  did  not  come  for  a  dozen  years,  a  period  in  which  Strauss  established 
himself  as  Germany's  leading  opera  composer.) 

If  A  Hero's  Life  shows  the  public  Strauss,  the  Symphonia  Domestica  depicts  a  day  in 
the  hero's  private  life,  complete  with  a  noisy  family  argument.  The  Symphonia  Domes- 
tica has  never  been  remotely  as  popular  as  the  earlier  symphonic  poems,  partly,  it  seems, 
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because  audiences  have  been  turned  off  by  the  spectacle  of  private  fare,  the  little  events 
animating  the  very  normal  lives  of  Richard,  his  wife  Pauline,  and  their  son  Franz,  turned 
into  fodder  for  public  consumption  (actually  Strauss's  1927  opera  Intermezzo  gives  a  far 
closer  view — and  not  always  a  very  pleasant  one — of  the  workings  of  the  marital 
relationship).  Pauline  seems  to  have  been  a  very  difficult  woman  to  get  along  with,  always 
fretting  and  picking  arguments,  making  fun  of  her  husband's  profession,  which  she 
considered  socially  demeaning  (even  though  her  career  was  largely  based  on  the  singing  of 
his  songs),  and  often  embarrassing  him  in  front  of  their  friends.  Yet  the  composer  himself 
told  the  Mahlers,  on  a  particularly  difficult  occasion  after  the  premiere  of  Feuersnot,  "My 
wife  is  a  bit  rough  at  times,  but  it's  what  I  need,  you  know."  And  he  seems  to  have  been 
right;  their  relationship  lasted  through  many  strains,  often  of  the  couple's  own  making. 
Strauss  evidently  recognized  in  Pauline  some  necessary  complement  to  elements  in 
himself,  as  different  as  they  were.  As  we  shall  see,  even  the  principal  musical  ideas  that  he 
gives  himself  and  his  wife  in  the  Symphonia  Domestica  hint  at  both  the  differences  and 
the  complementarity. 

Though  he  did  allow  discussion  of  a  program  for  the  Domestica,  Strauss  himself  came 
to  prefer  regarding  the  work  as  a  piece  of  abstract  music.  The  score  does  contain  a  very 
few  notes  from  the  composer  suggesting  that  more  precise  indications  of  programmatic 
significance  may  have  existed  once  and  then  been  erased.  But  Strauss  loved  a  challenge, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  his  technique  could  express  virtually  anything  required  of  it. 
And  in  the  end  it  was  the  musical  quality  of  the  work  that  pleased  him  most,  rather  than 


Richard  Strauss  with  his  wife  and  son 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to.  AilQ  Atcktiar 
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any  story-telling  effects.  He  wrote  to  his  parents  to  report  on  the  success  of  the  premiere 
(though  rather  overstating  the  critics'  enthusiasm!): 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  22  March  1904 
Dearest  Papa  and  Mama, 

Just  arrived  in  this  one-horse  town  where,  after  a  few  days  rest  Pauline  has  another 
song  recital  to  do,  and  I'm  using  a  free  hour  before  the  concert  to  report  that  the 
Domestica  had  a  colossal,  enthusiastic  success  in  New  York  yesterday.  After  a  lot  of 
annoyance  with  the  gang  of  anarchists  that  those  New  York  fiddlers  and  pipers  are,  I 
managed,  with  the  help  of  fifteen  rehearsals,  a  great  expenditure  of  energy,  and 
plenty  of  rough  language,  to  bring  a  superb  performance  to  pass  .  .  .  Domestica  came 
out  well,  sounds  magnificent,  but  is  very  hard  (especially  for  the  horns,  who  squeezed 
out  their  high  A  just  splendidly),  particularly  because  of  all  the  detail,  which  has  to  be 
played  with  enormous  finesse  and  accuracy,  something  these  miserable  hacks  aren't 
used  to.  But  it  went,  and  the  reception  was  huge,  maybe  eight  recalls,  two  laurel 
wreaths,  and  even  the  critics,  who  had  in  part  been  quite  hostile  in  New  York,  swung 
into  line  and  shut  their  collective  trap.  Domestica  is  very  fine,  brilliant  too,  does  take 
forty-one  minutes,  but  even  so  holds  the  audience  in  breathless  suspense.  The  double 
fugue  works  out  gloriously,  the  virtuosic  coda  with  colossal  climaxes  is  very  grateful, 
the  Adagio  sounds  wonderful,  in  short,  I'm  pleased. 

Papa  was  Franz  Strauss,  then  eighty-two,  the  most  distinguished  horn  player  of  his 
generation,  and  a  famous  Wagnerian  performer,  even  though  his  own  musical  tastes 
hardly  went  past  Beethoven,  and  his  famous  son's  music  drove  him  to  despair.  He  was  no 
doubt  professionally  interested  in  how  the  horn  players  coped  with  their  difficult  part,  but 
he  must  have  been  pleased  to  hear  that  the  "colossal  climaxes"  worked  out  well.  From  the 
minute  Richard  became  a  composer,  Papa  was  constantly  advising  him  to  "keep  it 
simple";  no  parental  advice  has  ever  been  more  thoroughly  disregarded!  Even  while 
Richard  was  working  on  the  score  of  the  Domestica,  Papa  wrote  in  alarm  at  the  amount  of 
score  paper  the  work  was  filling  up  and  the  immense  size  of  the  orchestra:  "You  know  you 
really  shouldn't  make  all  that  noise  in  your  own  home!" 

Despite  Papa's  concerns,  the  Symphonia  Domestica  is  filled  with  wonderful  Straussian 
tunes,  elaborated  in  effective  counterpoint  and  treated  with  the  most  brilliant  orchestral 
technique.  Strauss  himself  always  fended  off  questions  about  the  "program"  connected 
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Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
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^*>.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

1  ~  I       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

3  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 
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The  Abacus  Group 

Total  Service  in  Real  Estate  Finance 

One  Post  Office  Square,  Suite  3540, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  (617)  227-4747 

Other  offices  in:  Chicagot,  Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Orlando,  Philadelphia, 
Phoenix,  Tampa,  Tucson,  Washington,  DC. 

•Abacus  Financial  Group,  Inc.  in  Colorado.  tCorporate  Headquarters. 
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with  the  music.  The  most  detailed  statement  that  he  ever  allowed  was  printed  in  the 
program  book  of  the  Berlin  premiere  in  December  1904.  It  reads  as  follows: 

This  work,  written  in  one  movement,  is  articulated  in  four  divisions  corresponding 
generally  to  the  old  form  of  the  sonata: 

I.  Introduction  and  development  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  themes. 
The  husband's  themes: 

a)  easy-going,  b)  dreamy,  c)  fiery 
The  wife's  themes: 

a)  lively  and  gay,  b)  grazioso 
The  child's  theme: 

tranquil. 

II.  Scherzo. 

The  parents'  happiness.  Childish  play. 

Cradle  song  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  evening). 

III.  Adagio. 

Doing  and  thinking.  Love  scene. 

Dreams  and  cares  (the  clock  strikes  seven  in  the  morning). 

IV.  Finale. 

Awakening  and  merry  dispute  (double  fugue). 
Joyous  conclusion. 

This  summary  conceals  the  fact  that  the  four  parts  of  the  work  follow  one  another 
without  a  break.  The  idea  that  the  Domestica  is  a  return  to  the  traditional  symphony  is 
quite  wrong;  the  score  is  no  less  a  symphonic  poem  than  any  of  Strauss' s  earlier  works  in 
the  genre.  Like  the  earlier  tone  poems,  the  musical  discourse  is  built  up  of  developments 
of  the  musical  materials  presented  at  the  outset.  Here  Strauss  has  been  careful  to 
characterize  them  for  us. 

The  "First  Theme"  describes  the  Papa  of  our  domestic  story  with  a  series  of  short  ideas 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure: 
David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT,  TOO. 


*JBLimited 


We  would  like  you  to  give  a  gift  to  the  Symphony  and  then  keep  it 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Sound  interesting? 

When  you  give  your  home  or  farm  acreage  to  the  Symphony  while 
retaining  the  right  to  live  in  and  enjoy  the  property  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  you  can  claim  a  substantial  charitable  deduction  and  save 
dollars  you  are  paying  in  taxes  right  now. 

Still  interested? 

If  so,  please  call  or  write: 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston,  MA  02115 

Telephone  (617)  2664492 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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CARLIION  WlllARDVILLACf 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


of  differing  character  in  F  major,  each  described  by  an  adjective —  "gem'dchlich"  ("easy- 
going"— the  opening  cello  figure), " traumerisch''''  ("dreamy" — the  gentle  rising  tune  in 
the  oboe  that  immediately  follows),  "m'urrisch"  ("morose" — the  clarinets),  "feurig"' 
("fiery" — the  violins),  "lustig''  ("merry" — the  trumpet).  Strauss  has  quite  clearly 
captured  the  fundamental  elements  of  his  own  personality! 

Next  comes  the  "Second  Theme,"  describing  the  Mama  of  the  family.  Strauss  captures 
the  essential  oppositeness  of  Pauline's  nature  by  putting  her  music  in  B  major,  the  key  at 
the  farthest  possible  remove  from  his  own.  Moreover,  the  first  three  notes  of  her  theme  are 
a  direct  inversion  of  the  first  three  notes  of  Papa's  theme,  indicating  a  closeness  despite 
the  distance.  We  hear  her  in  both  "zornig"  ("angry")  and  "gefuhlvoll"  ("sentimental") 
moods.  The  former  predominates,  and  she  works  herself  up  to  quite  a  frenzy  before  Papa's 
"easygoing"  mood  jokingly  turns  her  mood  around,  and  they  continue  in  conversation. 

They  are  interrupted  by  the  first  words  from  Bubi,  the  little  boy,  whose  music  Strauss 
cleverly  gives  to  the  oboe  d'amore — a  nearly  obsolete  instrument  of  characteristic  sound. 
(Despite  its  rarity,  Strauss  knew  that  a  player  could  be  found  for  it  in  any  musical  center, 
since  Bach  calls  for  it  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion.)  The  child  has  an  innocent  little  theme, 
but  soon  he  is  awake  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  (Soon  after  the  real  child  had 
been  born,  Strauss  wrote  to  his  parents,  "The  boy  is  screaming  like  hell.")  A  rush  of  scales 


Strauss  with  his  father 
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brings  in  some  relatives — perhaps  an  element  of  the  program  that  Strauss  forgot  to  erase. 
The  score  bears  a  note  over  the  trumpets,  as  they  sing  Papa's  theme:  "die  Tanten:  Ganz 
der  Papa!"  ("the  aunts:  He's  just  like  his  father!"),  followed  by  a  similar  note  over  the 
trombone  a  few  bars  later:  "die  Onkels:  Ganz  die  Mama!"  ("the  uncles:  He's  just  like  his 
mother!"). 

Now  we  begin  the  scherzo,  which  has  the  character  of  an  Austrian  Landler.  The  child 
plays,  Papa  and  Mama  nod  approvingly  from  time  to  time.  A  climax  combining  the  child's 
theme  with  a  full  orchestral  version  of  the  scherzo  material  leads  to  a  restatement  of  the 
child's  theme  on  the  oboe  d'amore,  now  ending  in  a  kind  of  sleepy  sigh.  Papa  begins 
playing  with  the  child,  growing  ever  livelier  in  his  horsing  around.  Eventually  Mama 
intervenes  firmly  to  make  the  boy  ready  for  bed.  He  has  other  ideas.  Hans  Richter  is 
supposed  to  have  joked  of  this  passage  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  downfall  of  the 
gods  in  Valhalla  didn't  make  one-fourth  the  noise  of  one  Bavarian  baby  in  his  bath. 

Finally,  when  he  is  settled,  Bubi  hears  a  lullaby — one  very  similar  to  the  "Venetian 
Gondolier's  Song"  in  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words,  and  possibly  lifted 
intentionally  from  that  source.  Mama  (violin)  and  Papa  (cello)  bid  the  boy  goodnight  as  the 
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colors  of  real  Glove  Tanned 
Cowhide: 

Black,  Burgundy,  Mocha,  Red, 
British  Tan  and  Tabac. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  ship  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue? 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 
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MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


SWAMPSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOT 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  t 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  addre 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condc 
minium  style  conveniences.  And  all  ju 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  securi 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchite 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  ful 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  ha 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  th< 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most  j 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Mode 
Open  Daily  1 1  -  4PM. 
Directions:  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  S 


The  address  that  says  it  all! 
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clock  (glockenspiel)  strikes  seven.  Papa  stands  dreamily  at  the  cradle,  eventually  hum- 
ming a  little  folk  song  before  Mama  energetically  sends  him  out  of  the  nursery. 

At  this  point  Papa  goes  to  his  study  to  begin  work,  and  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  what 
Strauss  called  the  Adagio  (though  in  fact  that  marking  is  strictly  valid  only  for  nine 
measures).  His  wife  hangs  around  intrusively  for  a  bit  and  finally  leaves  him  alone  to  work. 
He  extends  his  "dreamy"  theme  from  the  very  opening  into  a  massive  climax,  followed  by 
a  quiet  working-out  of  the  material.  The  wife's  theme,  softly  heard  in  the  bass,  suggests 
that  she  has  returned,  and  now  he  sings  the  tender  folk  song  first  heard  in  the  child's 
bedroom.  The  next  passage,  the  "Love  Scene,"  is  an  extraordinarily  personal  state- 
ment— and  not  a  few  critics  have  found  its  frankness  somewhat  disagreeable — built  up  in 
rhapsodic  Wagnerian  terms  from  the  themes  already  identified  with  the  husband  and  wife. 
The  almost  graphic  character  of  this  music,  its  nearly  hysterical  abandon,  look  forward 
already  to  Strauss's  next  work,  Salome.  The  final  section  of  the  Adagio  presents  a 
mysterious,  dream-filled  night  music  for  the  sleeping  couple,  which  Strauss  called 
"Dreams  and  cares"  in  his  program.  As  they  fade  away,  the  clock  strikes  seven,  and  the 
family  awakes. 

The  remainder  of  the  score  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  "merry  dispute"  in  the  form  of  a 
double  fugue,  of  which  Strauss  was  so  pleased  in  his  letter  to  his  father.  The  fugal  subjects 
are  derived  from  the  Papa's  and  the  Mama's  themes  respectively.  The  dispute  may  be  less 
"merry"  than  Strauss's  program  suggests,  but  all  ends  in  reconciliation  and  a  gloriously 
sonorous  conclusion. 

— S.L. 
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Stylish  excellence  is  a  timeless 

Boston  tradition. 

The  Bar  at  Zachary's  reveals  that 

excellence  continuously*  whether  you 

come  to  unwind  after  work  or  to  swing 
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Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has  just 
been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also  paper- 
back), a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's  classic 
Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of  the  older 
literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of  Wolfgang 
Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  English  translation  (Farrar 
Straus  Giroux)  and  has  just  appeared  in  paperback  (Vintage).  When  first  published  in 
German  in  1977,  it  climbed  promptly  to  the  top  of  the  best-seller  lists!  Most  surprisingly, 
perhaps,  this  challenge  to  the  received  tradition  of  Mozart  studies  comes  not  from  a 
musicologist  but  from  an  artist  and  novelist  who  has  studied  all  the  primary  sources 
(especially  the  composer's  letters)  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  book  is  not  a 
chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of  many 
short  sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius.  Though  it 
is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  author's 
observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating  new  point 
of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the  composer. 
Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's  splendid  study 
The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  A  classic  study  of  Idomeneo  may  be 
found  in  Edward  J.  Dent's  Mozart's  Operas  (Oxford  paperback).  William  Mann's  recent 
book  The  Operas  of  Mozart  (Oxford)  provides  a  sensible  and  musically  informed  apprecia- 
tion of  every  Mozart  opera,  including  the  ones  Dent  omitted  from  his  discussion  because 
they  were  scarcely  known  in  his  day.  Unbeatable  at  the  price  is  Spike  Hughes's  Famous 
Mozart  Operas  (Dover  paperback),  which  is  especially  useful  for  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
magical  world  of  Mozart.  There  are  now  several  recordings  of  the  complete  Idomeneo, 
ranging  from  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt's  original-instruments  version  with  the  Zurich  Mozart 
Opera  Orchestra  (Telefunken)  to  Karl  Bb'hm's  reading  with  the  traditional  forces  of  the 
Dresden  State  Opera  (DG);  if  you  want  just  the  overture  alone,  the  recommended  recording 
is  Colin  Davis's  disc  of  Mozart  overtures — nine  of  them,  including  all  the  most  famous 
ones — with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  Orchestra  (Seraphim). 

H.H.  Stuckenschmidt's  Schoenberg  (Schirmer)  is  the  fullest  and  most  up-to-date 
biographical  study,  but  it  says  little  about  the  music.  Discussion  of  Schoenberg  is  often 
tendentious  or  highly  technical,  but  Charles  Rosen's  Arnold  Schoenberg  (Viking  paper- 
back), a  general  introduction  aimed  at  that  mythological  creature  the  "intelligent 
layman,"  avoids  many  of  the  pitfalls.  Anthony  Payne's  Schoenberg  in  the  Oxford  Studies 
of  Composers  (Oxford  paperback)  is  a  fine  discussion  in  rather  more  technical  detail. 
There  is  only  one  recording  of  the  Piano  Concerto  currently  available;  it  is  a  fine 
performance  by  Alfred  Brendel  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  conducted  by  Rafael 
Kubelik,  slightly  marred  only  by  the  overbalancing  of  the  piano,  which  sounds  as  if  it  is 
almost  in  your  lap  (DG,  coupled  with  the  Schoenberg  Violin  Concerto  performed  by  Zvi 
Zeitlin  with  the  same  conductor  and  orchestra). 

Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference 
work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  Antal  Dorati  has  recorded  the 
Symphony  No.  73  as  part  of  his  massive  series  including  all  of  the  Haydn  symphonies  with 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 
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The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 
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the  Philharmonia  Hungarica.  La  Chasse  is  part  of  the  four-record  set  containing  the 
symphonies  numbered  73  to  81,  supplemented  with  splendidly  full  and  informative  liner 
notes  from  Robbins  Landon.  Also  available  is  a  rough-and-ready  reading  by  Leslie  Jones 
and  the  Little  Symphony  of  London  (on  the  budget  Nonesuch  label,  with  symphonies  3 
and  39)  and  the  preferred  recording,  Neville  Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  (Argo,  with  No.  31). 

The  Symphonia  Domestica  is  exhaustively  analyzed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  three- 
volume  biography  Richard  Strauss:  A  Critical  Commentary  on  his  Life  and  Works  by 
Norman  Del  Mar  (Barrie  and  RocklifF,  London).  Michael  Kennedy's  shorter  study  of 
Strauss  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  excellent  (Littlefield  paperback),  and  the 
symposium  Richard  Strauss:  the  Man  and  his  Music,  edited  by  Alan  Walker,  is  worth 
looking  into  (Barnes  &  Noble).  Strauss  himself  made  a  fine  recording  of  the  Symphonia 
Domestica  in  1944  with  the  Vienna  State  Opera  Orchestra;  until  very  recently  it  was 
available  as  part  of  a  six-record  set  of  Strauss's  own  recordings  of  his  work  (Vanguard). 
The  only  recording  currently  available  is  another  historical  one,  with  Wilhelm 
Furtwangler  conducting  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Arabesque).  Two  fine  recordings  that 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  catalogues  recently  are  worth  watching  out  for:  George  Szell's 
reading  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  (Odyssey,  with  the  Horn  Concerto  No.  1  played  by 
Myron  Bloom),  and  Zubin  Mehta's  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  (London). 

— S.L. 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 
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RECORDS  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  DEUTSCHE  GRAMMOPHON 


Pollings  Landmark 
Beethoven  Concertos 
Series  Now  Complete! 


Beethoven 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 
with  Jochum  singly  on 
2532  103 -LP 
3302  103  •  MC 
410  511-2  GH- CD 


2740  284  -4-LP 


3378  142  -4-MC 


Pollings  DG  catalogue  includes  the  following  recordings: 

Manzoni:  Mass  (with  Schoenberg 
Chamber  Symphony) 
Sinopoli/Berlin  Philharmonic 
2532  023 'DIGITAL 

Mozart:  Piano  Concertos  19  &  23 
Bohm/ Vienna  Philharmonic  •  2530  716* 

Nono: sofferte  onde  serene 

for  piano  and  tape  •  2531  004 
Schubert:  Wanderer  Fantasie;  Sonata  in 
A  minor  D.845  •  2530  473* 

Schumann:  Fantasia;  Sonata  in 

F#  minor  op.  11*2530  379 

Piano  Music  of  the  20th  Century: 

Bartok,  Boulez,  Nono,  Prokofieff,  Schoenberg, 

Stravinsky,  Webern  •  2740  229  •  5  LP 

'cassette  available 

©  1984  DG/  PolyGram  Classics,  Inc. 


Bartok:  Piano  Concertos  1  &  2 
Abbado/Chicago  Symphony  •  2530  901* 

Beethoven:  "Emperor"  Concerto  •  2531  194* 
Bohm/ Vienna  Philharmonic 

Beethoven:  Piano  Sonatas  28-32 
2709  072*  3  LP 

Brahms:  The  Piano  Concertos 
Abbado,  Bohm  •  2707  127  •  2  LP* 

Brahms:  Piano  Quintet  •  Quartetto  Italiano 
2531  197* 

Chopin:  Complete  Etudes,  Preludes,  Polonaises 
2740  230  •  3  LP 


Available  at  fine  record  stores  throughout  the  country. 
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Maurizio  Pollini 


Pianist  Maurizio  Pollini  is  one  of  today's  fore- 
most musicians,  equally  renowned  in  recital, 
as  soloist  with  orchestra,  and  as  a  recording 
artist.  Mr.  Pollini  appears  regularly  with  the 
major  orchestras  in  his  native  Italy  and  with 
such  world-renowned  orchestras  as  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  the 
London  Symphony,  the  BBC  Symphony,  the 
Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Hamburg 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Orchestre  National  de 
France.  Since  his  United  States  debut  during 
the  1968-69  season  he  has  appeared  with  the 
leading  orchestras  of  North  America,  includ- 
ing the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony,  the  Toronto  Symphony,  and 
others.  He  also  appears  as  conductor  and  led 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  for  the  first  time  at 
the  1979  Berlin  Festival.  This  season,  Mr. 
Pollini  gives  recitals  in  Boston,  Washington, 
Chicago,  and  at  Carnegie  Hall.  His  Boston 
Symphony  appearances  are  his  only  perform- 
ances with  a  United  States  orchestra  this  sea- 
son. He  has  recently  conducted  a  number  of 
concerts  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  of 
Europe  in  Italy,  London,  and  Paris,  with 
engagements  next  season  in  Bonn  and 
Amsterdam. 


Maurizio  Pollini's  more  than  twenty-five 
recordings  for  Deutsche  Grammophon  include 
music  of  Bartok,  Beethoven,  Boulez,  Brahms, 
Chopin,  Mozart,  Nono,  Prokofiev,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  and 
Webern.  His  recording  of  the  Bartok  First  and 
Second  piano  concertos  with  Claudio  Abbado 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  received  the  1979 
Grammy  award  for  Best  Classical  Performance 
by  an  Instrumental  Soloist  with  Orchestra.  His 
recording  of  the  Webern  Piano  Variations  and 
Boulez's  Second  Piano  Sonata  won  the  1979 
Grand  Prix  International  du  Disque,  and  his 
recording  of  the  late  Beethoven  sonatas  has 
received  the  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis,  the 
Prix  Caecilia,  Bruxelles,  and  Gramophone 
magazine's  award  for  the  Best  Instrumental 
Record  of  1977. 

Born  in  Milan  in  1942,  Mr.  Pollini  studied 
piano  and  composition  at  the  Giuseppe  Verdi 
Conservatory;  his  teachers  included  Lonatti 
and  Vidusso.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
first-prize  winner  at  the  prestigious  Warsaw 
Chopin  Competition,  the  first  artist  from  the 
West  to  achieve  that  honor.  Mr.  Pollini  made 
his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances  in 
November  1970  playing  the  Prokofiev  Third 
Piano  Concerto  under  the  direction  of  Seiji 
Ozawa.  He  has  since  returned  to  perform 
Mozart's  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  the 
Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto,  the  Bartok 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1,  and,  most  recently,  the 
Brahms  Second,  in  March  1983. 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day.  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P.  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+  ) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 

James  G.  Maguire 
*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 

Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ PR. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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Noteworthy  Printers 
since  1880. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summe 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cottim 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private.  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Computer/ High  Technology 

Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 


Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric  /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  montt 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lore 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/Horneownei 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/ Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

"Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology /  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
^Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.  P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
"Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  salute  to 

the  proud  tradition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

and  our  best  wishes 

for  a  triumphant 

hundred-and-third  season. 


Jordan  marsh 


tfov 


thoz 


I 


A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 

*  Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 
rTAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 
j     David  McGrath 


TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 
Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Al  Kalish 
Marshall's  Inc. 
Frank  H.  Benton 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


w  BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor  i< 

(617)-542-6913 


r-^ 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvfeton 
QMnk£) 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236-2000 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition 
A  full  memifor  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12jeaturwg  tighter  foods  for 
later  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Call  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

♦Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.VM. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 
THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 


STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


tor  Ppe  and   Art 
I  neatre   least 
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329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


jou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
[An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

XA  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Fond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


Successful  business  trip] 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


y 
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Main  Office/  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookli 


§t  ^otofpfuT^stauratf 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Coming  Concerts  . 


HE  SOTLER  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  fit  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


V  ^gi^/ 


Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 
One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
lior  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
i  collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
!  (and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
i  of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
(appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
',  really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 

THAT  WAS  BETTER! 
This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
|  introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
'offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 

|4on.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCard/VISA/ American  Express 


Thursday,  1  March — 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  2  March — 2-4 
Saturday,  3  March — 8-10 
SEIJI  0ZAWA  conducting 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  73, 

The  Hunt 
Varese  Arcana 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 

of  the  composer's  birth) 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  15  March— 8-10 

Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  16  March — 2-4 
Saturday,  17  March— 8-10 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 

Rossini  Overture  to  Semiramide 

Berlioz  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS 
Mahler  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  20  March  —8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Verdi  Overture  to  Les  Vepres 

siciliennes 
Ives  Three  Places  in  New 

England 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  22  March  —8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  23  March— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  March— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Nicolai  Overture  to  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor 
Harbison  Symphony  No.  1 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
Elgar  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston  s  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


THE  Westin  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Let  us 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangement] 


Mutual  Banl 

45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 


Memuer  FD4C 


Horn 
&  Cbmpair 

INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 
International  Portfolio  Managemei 

Individuals  -Trusts  'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  0210* 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 
may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  * 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 


area. 


BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  labelto  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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/White  LabeL 

%      never  varies. 

Authentic 

Dewar  Highlander 


BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  -86  8  PROOF 
S1983SCHEMEY  IMPORTS  CO    NY    NY 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  that's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French  || 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  23  February  at  6 
Saturday,  25  February  at  6 

HARVEY  SEIGEL,  violin 
LILA  BROWN,  viola 
MARTHA  BABCOCK,  cello 
BENJAMIN  PASTERNACK,  piano 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 


m  -ai    Mum  d 


MOZART 


Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  K.493 

Allegro 

Larghetto 

Allegretto 


STRAUSS 


Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  Opus  13 

Allegro 

Scherzo:  Presto 
Andante 
Vivace 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  the  concert. 


Week  15 


at — 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.493 


Mozart  virtually  created  the  genre  of  the  piano  quartet  with  his  two  contributions  to  the 
medium,  K.478  in  G  minor  and  K.493  in  E-flat  major.  The  first  one,  completed  on 
16  October  1785,  had  been  written  in  response  to  a  commission  for  three  works  from  the 
publisher  Franz  Anton  HofFmeister.  But  that  work  had  not  sold  well  (apparently  it  was  too 
difficult  for  the  amateur  musicians  who  comprised  the  largest  part  of  the  buying  public), 
and  HofFmeister  decided  to  cancel  the  contract  rather  than  waste  money  publishing  more 
works  that  wouldn't  sell.  Still,  Mozart  did  write  another  piano  quartet,  about  nine  months 
later — his  first  piece  to  be  completed  after  his  extended  labor  on  the  score  of  Le  nozze  di 
Figaro;  but  the  second  quartet  was,  in  the  end,  published  by  Hoffmeister's  rival  Artaria. 

Although  Mozart's  piano  quartets  are  the  earliest  to  remain  in  the  repertoire,  Mozart 
did  have  a  model  for  the  E-flat  work  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  "Quatuors''''  by  Johann 
Schobert  (d.1767),  whose  Opus  VII  included  a  piano  quartet  in  E-flat  that  has  striking 
harmonic  parallels  with  Mozart's  opening  and  which  apparently  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
Mozart's  imagination.  But  of  course  K.493,  despite  a  modest  bow  to  an  older  composer,  is 
pure  Mozart  throughout,  the  mature  Mozart  who  had  just  demonstrated  his  powers  as  the 
greatest  master  of  comic  theatrical  timing  who  ever  lived.  The  E-flat  quartet  does  not 
contain  the  rich  emotional  depths  of  the  earlier  quartet  (depths  that  Mozart  invariably 
plumbs  when  composing  in  the  key  of  G  minor),  but  it  is  serene  and  witty,  with  the  piano 
serving  to  lead  the  dialogue  in  contradistinction  to  the  strings.  The  slow  movement  is 
lavish  in  its  lyricism,  while  the  finale  is  filled  with  jesting  repartee  led  again  by  the  piano, 
with  conversational  cross-currents  that  bring  a  smile  with  their  epigrammatic  wit. 

— Steven  Ledbettei 


Richard  Strauss 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  13 

Strauss  was  the  son  of  one  of  Germany's  greatest  horn  players,  who,  though  he  was 
famous  for  his  performances  in  Wagner's  works,  did  not  allow  his  talented  offspring  to 
study  anything  but  the  classics.  Only  in  his  late  teens  did  Richard  begin  secretly  poring 
over  such  scores  as  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  an  attempt  to  fathom  their  secrets.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  begun  his  own  career  as  a  composer  with  a  series  of  youthful  works  in 
the  traditional  chamber  and  symphonic  forms.  Partly  because  of  his  father's  connections, 
but  owing  still  more  to  his  own  evident  talent,  Strauss  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  his 
works  conducted  by  the  leading  musicians  of  the  day  while  he  was  still  in  his  twentieth 
year — even  to  have  a  world  premiere  in  far-off  New  York  under  the  direction  of  the 
enterprising  Theodore  Thomas!  The  work  that  Thomas  thus  introduced  to  the  world  was 
the  young  Strauss's  second  symphony,  in  F  minor. 

In  the  summer  of  1885  Strauss  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  assist  Hans  von  Biilow  in 
conducting  the  orchestra  at  Meiningen.  In  October  he  conducted  the  second  symphony 
there  himself — before  an  audience  that  was  especially  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  who  was  in  Meiningen  for  rehearsals  for  the  premiere  of  his  own  Fourtl 
Symphony.  In  his  1949  memoirs,  Strauss  recalled  that  Brahms  had  found  his  youthful 
symphony  "quite  attractive"  but  "too  full  of  thematic  irrelevancies."  Yet  already  the 
young  man  had  improved  his  skills  in  precisely  that  area,  and  in  the  best  possible  school: 
the  chamber  works  of  Brahms  himself! 


Strauss's  earlier  chamber  works  had  been  strongly  influenced  by  Mendelssohn,  a 
composer  approved  of  by  his  conservative  father.  But  the  Piano  Quartet,  composed  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  immediately  after  the  F  minor  symphony,  shows  a  new  skill  in  the  intricate 
handling  of  musical  motives  and  the  subtleties  of  sonata  form,  especially  in  the  first 
movement,  arguably  Strauss's  finest  achievement  to  that  time.  Many  of  the  thematic  ideas 
of  the  quartet  come  wholesale  from  the  symphonies  or  string  quartets  of  Brahms,  all  of 
them  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  eager  young  composer  determined  to  develop  his  technique. 
Already  on  the  first  page  the  favorite  Brahmsian  rhythmic  device  of  two-against-three 
hints  at  the  sources  of  inspiration. 

The  opening  Allegro  is  a  long  but  terrifically  dramatic  movement,  developing  its 
thematic  material  with  a  new  structural  logic  and  with  the  return  to  the  recapitulation 
effectively  dovetailed  into  the  middle  of  a  musical  paragraph  in  the  best  Brahmsian 
manner.  The  lengthy  coda,  too,  continues  the  development  of  the  musical  material, 
showing  new  facets  unsuspected  earlier.  The  scherzo  is  expansively  built  up  from  the 
motives  presented  in  the  first  two  measures  by  the  piano  and  violin.  The  Trio  is 
unexpectedly  brief,  but  as  if  to  make  up  for  this,  Strauss  works  it  into  the  coda  at  the  end 
of  the  movement  as  well.  The  Andante  is  very  Brahmsian  in  mood,  extending  itself  with 
broad  melodies  of  a  sentimental  cast,  laid  out  in  an  abbreviated  sonata  form.  The  finale  is 
an  impetuous  movement  rather  more  in  the  vein  of  Schumann.  The  overall  mood  is  busy, 
but  the  second  theme  offers  welcome  relief  in  the  form  of  a  singing  tune  first  heard  in  the 
cello.  The  movement  as  a  whole  is  in  sonata-rondo  form,  with  a  full  development  in  the 
center,  introduced  and  followed  by  the  lyrical  second  theme.  In  the  recapitulation  its 
expected  final  statement  is  cleverly  delayed,  and  when  it  is  finally  granted,  it  leads  to  a 
grandly  rhetorical  close. 

— S.L. 


iarvey  Seigel 


/iolinist  Harvey  Seigel  was  born  in  Toronto, 
yhere  he  began  his  musical  studies  and  where 
It  age  ten  he  made  his  solo  debut  with  the 

oronto  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir 

Irnest  MacMillan.  Mr.  Seigel  continued  his 
raining  in  Toronto  with  Kathleen  Parlow  and 
hen  at  the  Juilliard  School  in  New  York, 
Wiere  his  principal  teacher  was  Mischa 

lischakofF.  He  has  toured  the  United  States 
Ind  Canada  as  concertmaster  and  soloist  with 
lie  St.  Louis  Sinfonietta,  and  at  the  Stratford 

estival  in  Canada  he  coached  and  played  with 


Oscar  Shumsky,  Leonard  Rose,  and  other 
notable  string  players.  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  MischakofF  String  Quartet  in  Chau- 
tauqua, New  York,  and  he  has  been  heard 
numerous  times  in  recital  and  chamber  music 
on  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
Before  coming  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1970,  Mr.  Seigel  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Symphony  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  Detroit  Symphony,  and  the  Montreal 
Symphony. 


Lila  Brown 


Martha  Babcock 


Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  1982,  violist  Lila  Brown  was  a  member 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
principal  violist  with  the  orchestras  of  the 
American  Opera  Center,  the  National  Orches- 
tral Association,  and  the  Spoleto  Festival.  She 
began  her  musical  studies  at  age  six  with 
Broadus  Erie,  taking  up  the  violin  at  eight  with 
Syoko  Aki-Erle  and  Cleveland  Quartet  mem- 
bers Peter  Salaff  and  Donald  Weilerstein.  In 
1979  she  graduated  from  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Purchase,  where  she  studied 
with  Patricia  Kopec.  She  then  switched  to 
viola,  entering  the  Juilliard  School  to  study 
with  William  Lincer.  Ms.  Brown's  chamber 
music  experience  includes  the  Marlboro  Music 
Festival,  the  Music  Project  at  Abraham  Good- 
man Hall,  Bargemusic  Concerts  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  Chestnut  Hill  Concerts  in 
Madison,  Connecticut.  She  has  given  solo 
recitals  at  Juilliard,  where  she  received  her 
master's  degree,  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Purchase,  where  she  took  her 
bachelor's  degree,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy.  Ms.  Brown  has  been  a 
participant  at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival,  the 
Yale  University  Summer  Chamber  Music  pro- 
gram at  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  at  the  Taos 
School  of  Music  in  Taos,  New  Mexico,  and  at 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival. 


A  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  1973,  cellist  Martha  Babcock  became 
assistant  principal  cellist  of  the  BSO  and  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Boston  Pops  in  1982.  Born 
in  Freeport,  Illinois,  Ms.  Babcock  has  studied 
cello  with  Lowell  Creitz,  Aldo  Parisot,  and 
George  Neikrug.  She  first  appeared  as  soloist 
with  orchestra  at  age  fourteen,  and  during 
high  school  she  was  principal  cellist  of  the 
Chicago  Youth  Orchestra.  A  cum  laude  grad- 
uate of  Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  prin- 
cipal cellist  of  the  Harvard-Radcliffe 
Orchestra,  Ms.  Babcock  at  nineteen  became 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Montreal  Sym- 
phony, with  which  she  also  appeared  as  soloist. 
While  living  in  Canada,  she  also  made  many 
solo  and  chamber  music  broadcast  recordings 
for  the  CBC.  In  1972,  while  a  Fellow  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood,  Ms. 
Babcock  won  the  Piatigorsky  Prize,  awarded 
to  the  outstanding  cellist  of  the  summer.  She 
attended  graduate  school  at  Boston  University 
and,  as  winner  of  the  Boston  University  Con- 
certo-Aria Competition,  appeared  as  soloist 
with  the  Boston  Pops  in  1973.  Since  joining 
the  Boston  Symphony  that  same  year,  Ms. 
Babcock  has  continued  to  be  musically  active 
outside  the  orchestra  as  well. 


Benjamin  Pasternack 


A  native  of  Philadelphia,  pianist  Benjamin 
Pasternack  began  his  performance  career  at 
age  eight,  and  by  the  time  he  was  thirteen  he 
was  a  full-scholarship  student  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music,  where  his  teachers  were 
Rudolf  Serkin  and  Mieczyslaw  Horszowski.  He 
also  studied  with  Seymour  Lipkin  and,  after 
graduation  from  Curtis,  Leonard  Shure.  Mr. 
Pasternack  has  appeared  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  orchestras,  and 


he  performs  regularly  in  solo  and  chamber 
recital.  Recent  engagements  include  a  series  o 
performances  with  violinist  Rafael  Druian— 
with  whom  he  will  give  the  world  premiere  of  <. 
new  work  by  Gunther  Schuller  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  this  coming  May — and  a  perform 
ance  with  the  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  has  reengaged  him  for  the  1984-85 


season. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 
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Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join   John    Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  " Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 

i  t(Jc  "Rusta©^    to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 

TW»  BSO  Saiwea  v  Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 

*-ne  Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 

19    1984  Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 

Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  (574-5000);  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 
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ABD  Securities  Corp. 

ADCO  Publishing,  Inc 

Affiliated  Publications 

Analog  Devices 

Augat,  Inc. 

Bank  of  Boston 

Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby&  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill&  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank 
Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 
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BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  684  Update 


In  less  than  one  month,  Musical  Marathon  '84  will  be  under  way.  The  weekend  of  30  and 
31  March  and  1  April,  WCRB-102.5-FM  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  Symphony  Hall 
starting  9  a.m.  Friday,  30  March,  until  midnight  Sunday,  1  April.  There  will  be  music, 
interviews,  and  surprise  guests. 

On  Sunday,  1  April  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  will  telecast,  live  from 
Symphony  Hall,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  Conductor  John  Williams.  The 
Musical  Marathon  will  be  at  the  Quincy  Market  rotunda  throughout  the  three-day 
weekend,  from  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  with  entertainment,  jazz  groups,  and  special  premiums  for  pledges. 

Among  this  year's  very  special  Marathon  '84  offerings  are  two  incredible  opportunities — 
first,  the  chance  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour  leaving  Boston  23  August  and  returning 
9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels,  special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  recep- 
tions, meals,  and  a  special  tour  of  East  Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  Buy  a  raffle  ticket 
at  $35  apiece  or  3  for  $100  (tickets  are  limited  to  1,000);  the  drawings  will  be  held 
Marathon  weekend.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  two  Musical  Marathon  counter  sales 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  and  the  corridor  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  second  of  this  year's  spectacular  travel  offerings  is  a  North  Cape  cruise  for  two  on  the 
luxury  Royal  Viking  Sea.  Sail  from  Copenhagen  on  20  June  and  arrive  at  Southampton, 
England,  on  2  July.  Enjoy  an  outside  double  cabin  on  Pacific  Deck  while  cruising  the  North 
Cape.  Relax  and  experience  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  traditional  elegance.  This 
premium  is  being  offered  for  $5,000  (airfare  and  port  taxes  not  included).  Contact  the 
Marathon  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  230,  for  complete  details. 

The  Musical  Marathon  '84  premium  catalog  is  in  the  mail  with  many  new  and  exciting 
offerings.  Make  your  pledge  and  select  your  gift  premiums  by  using  the  convenient  order 
form  in  the  catalog  .  .  .  and  during  Marathon  weekend  phone  (617)  262-8700  with  your 
pledge.  Turn  your  money  into  music  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  staff 
and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired  as 
intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts  broadcast 
live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  Chairman  Debby 
Davis  on  2  and  3  March;  BSO  bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin  on  16  and  17  March;  BSO 
violinist  Jerome  Rosen  on  23  and  24  March;  and  BSO  Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Committee  Chairman  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman  on  6  and  7  April. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 


6  February-5  March 
5  March-26  March 
26  March-2  April 
2  April-8  April 


Arnold  Arboretum 
Segal  Gallery 

BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 
Special  exhibit  devoted  to 
Sir  Michael  Tippett 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 


4The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 


What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  72-page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 


Acknowledging  Bequests 


Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts 
through  a  bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these  thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  provided  a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Please  write  or  telephone  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Development  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall,  (617)  266-1492,  with  any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this  recognition 
program.  Thank  you. 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241  Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  North  Shore  Philharmonic  under  its  Music  Director  Max  Hobart  performs  a  program  of 
French  music  at  Salem  High  School  Auditorium  on  Sunday  evening,  4  March  at  7:30  p.m. 
BSO  violinist  Joseph  McGauley  is  soloist  for  Lalo's  Symphonic  espagnole.  The  program 
also  includes  Ravel's  Valses  nobles  et  sentimentales  and  Alborada  del  gracioso,  and 
soprano  Roberta  Laws  in  music  of  Debussy,  Massenet,  and  Grounod. 

The  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  Music  Director  Ronald  Knudsen  will 
perform  featuring  stars  of  the  Boston  Ballet  at  Brockton  High  School  Auditorium  on 
Sunday  evening,  11  March  at  7:30  p.m.  For  further  information,  please  call  583-6786. 

Ronald  Knudsen  is  also  music  director  of  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra,  which 
gives  its  next  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  18  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High 
School  (formerly  Meadowbrook)  in  Newton.  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  is  the  featured 
soloist  for  the  Wieniawski  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  the  program  will  also  include  Kodaly's 
Hary  Janos  Suite.  Single  tickets  are  $8.  For  further  information  or  reservations,  call 
965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  21  and  23  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.314, 
with  BSO  principal  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  as  soloist.  Also  on  the  program  are  the 
Mozartisten  Waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner,  Single  tickets  are  $15  and  $9  ($6  for  students  and 
senior  citizens),  available  at  Bostix  and  Out-of-Town  Tickets  two  weeks  before  each 
performance.  For  reservations  or  further  information,  call  426-2387. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

Internationa!  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  -Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 
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International  Artists  Series 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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'1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
I  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
j  Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
I  week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
jmonic  Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
1  he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
j  Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
j  cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 

I  cians,  as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1 1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tatour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 

I I  major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 

B  recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
jjdredth  birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
is  tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
Ito  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

I     Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
■French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
I  Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
land  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
■operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thes< 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  musi< 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroa 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  \\ 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  1  March  at  8 
Friday,  2  March  at  2 
Saturday,  3  March  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


HAYDN 


VARESE 


Symphony  No.  73  in  D,  La  Chasse 

Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto 
La  Chasse:  Presto 


Arcana 

(commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth) 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  scherzando 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:50  and  Friday's  about  3:50. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancro 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Week  16 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA/WCRB  102.5  FM 

MUSICAL  MARATHON  '84 

MARCH  30,  31,  APRIL  1 


to  WCRB  102.5  FM 

All  weekend  -  Friday  Noon  to  Sunday  Midnight 
Enjoy  music,  interviews  and  surprise  guests 

WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 

Sunday,  April  1,  5:30-8:00  P.M. 

live  from  Symphony  Hall 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  and  BOSTON  POPS 

simulcast  on  WCRB  102.5  FM 


QUINCY  MARKET  ROTUNDA 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  30,  31,  Noon-7:00  P.M. 
Sunday,  April  1,  Noon -5:00  P.M. 
live  Jazz  groups 

(617)  262-8700  to  Pledge 
and  receive  a  gift  Premium 


TURN  YOUR  MONEY  INTO  MUSIC 
FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  73  in  D,  La  Chasse 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  at 
Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  the  night  of 
31  March  and  1  April  1732  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  31  May  1809.  He  composed 
the  Symphony  No.  73  sometime 
between  1780  and  1782,  using  the  over- 
ture to  his  opera  La  fedelta  premiata 
("Fidelity  rewarded")  as  the  finale.  The 
earliest  published  version  of  the  score, 
brought  out  in  1782,  gives  the  sym- 
phony as  we  know  it  today,  but  there 
was  an  earlier  manuscript  in  which  the 
present  first  and  last  movements  were 
reversed!  The  date  of  the  first  perform- 
ance is  not  known,  but  it  almost  cer- 
tainly took  place  at  Eszterhaza  under 
Haydn  s  direction  as  soon  as  the  ink 
was  dry.  Wilhelm  Gericke  introduced  it  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  repertory 
on  3  and  4  March  1899,  repeating  it  in  1903.  Karl  Muck  conducted  it  in  Boston  and 
Worcester  in  November  and  December  1917.  After  that  it  languished  until  Seiji  Ozawa 
gave  the  only  other  BSO  performance  at  Tanglewood  in  July  1975.  The  score  calls  for 
flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

We  think  of  Haydn  primarily  as  a  composer  of  symphonies  and  string  quartets.  But  he 
spent  a  good  part  of  his  career  writing  operas  for  his  prince  at  Eszterhaza,  and  in  his  own 
day  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  fame  in  that  metier.  Mozart  certainly  knew  Haydn's  operas, 
including  La  fedelta  premiata  {"Fidelity  rewarded'''),  which  enters  into  the  history  of  the 
D  major  symphony,  No.  73.  Haydn  wrote  the  opera  for  the  princely  opera  house,  rebuilt 
after  a  disastrous  fire  and  opened  on  25  February  1781.  By  this  stage  of  his  career  he  was 
so  famous  that  even  his  operas,  composed  for  private  performance  in  a  remote  Hungarian 
castle,  were  in  demand,  and  La  fedelta  premiata,  like  several  of  his  other  operatic  works, 
was  translated  into  German  (as  "Die  belohnte  Treue")  for  the  use  of  local  touring 
companies  outside  the  major  courts,  where  the  operatic  language  remained  Italian. 

La  fedelta  premiata  was  a  great  success  (no  one  who  has  become  familiar  with  the 
comic  opera  from  its  recent  complete  recording  will  be  surprised  at  this) — and  its  overture 
became  something  of  a  hit.  During  those  busy  years  Haydn  quite  frequently  reworked 
operatic  music  into  his  symphonies.  In  this  particular  case,  he  used  the  popular  overture 
as  the  finale  of  the  symphony  now  numbered  73  (the  long-established  numbering  has  some 
slight  connection  with  the  order  of  composition,  but  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies  and  errors) 
and  nicknamed  La  Chasse  {"The  Hunt").  The  nickname  comes  from  the  musical 
character  of  the  last  movement — that  is,  the  opera's  overture:  a  rollicking  6/8  chase, 
redolent  of  the  outdoors  and  actually  quoting  an  eighteenth-century  hunting  call.  Tradi- 
tion places  the  composition  of  the  work  in  February  1782,  as  a  welcome  home  to  the 
Prince  after  he  had  been  away  on  a  journey  to  Paris.  While  there  is  no  evidence  to 
contradict  this  story,  there  is  also  none  to  support  it.  Haydn  gave  the  score  of  the 
symphony  to  the  publisher  Christoph  Torricella,  who  brought  it  out  in  July  1782  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  But  earlier,  Haydn  seems  to  have  considered  putting  the 
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overture  at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony  and  ending  the  work  with  what  is  now  the  first 
movement.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a  manuscript  that  gives  the  movements  in  that  rather 
bizarre  order  (bizarre  because  the  final  hunting  Presto  would  make  the  rest  rather 
anticlimactic,  and  the  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  would  certainly  have 
surprised  and  confused  eighteenth-century  listeners  if  it  came  at  the  end).  But  perhaps  it 
was  all  a  copyist's  whim  and  not  Haydn's  choice  at  all.  Certainly  the  order  in  which  the 
symphony  was  published  is  preferable  musically — and  the  way  in  which  it  has  always  been 
performed  in  modern  times. 

When  Torricella's  edition  appeared,  Cramer's  Magazin  der  Musik  printed  the  follow- 
ing review: 

This  symphony  is  quite  as  worthy  of  its  author  as  the  newest  Op.  18  [a  reference  to 
an  edition  of  six  symphonies,  Nos.  75,  63,  70,  71,  62,  and  74,  just  published  by 
Hummel],  and  in  no  way  needs  our  praise.  In  listening  to  it,  the  very  beginning  and 
the  wonderful  workmanship  of  the  following  parts  reveal  the  hand  of  the  great  master, 
who  seems  to  be  inexhaustible  in  new  ideas.  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that 
there  are  in  this,  as  in  all  his  symphonies,  difficulties  and  unexpected  progressions 
which  require  trained  and  correct  players,  and  cannot  be  entrusted  merely  to  good 
luck,  without  the  closest  study  of  the  key  signatures,  and  without  knowing  the  work. 
So  let  this  be  a  warning  to  amateurs  and  hesitant  players,  who  dare  not  essay  this 
work  without  knowing  it  exactly  beforehand,  else  they  shame  themselves.  We  hope, 
indeed,  that  Heydn  [sic]  will  crown  this  great  epoch  of  the  symphony  with  more  such 
wonderful  pieces  and  thereby  reduce  all  bad  writers  of  symphonies  to  silence,  or  to 
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improving  their  superficial  products,  through  which  none  but  themselves  can  derive 
any  pleasure. 

The  warning  to  "amateurs  and  hesitant  players"  is  a  reminder  that  the  standing 
professional  orchestra  is  a  relatively  recent  invention,  and  when  Haydn's  symphonies 
were  played — except  perhaps  in  rich  courtly  establishments — the  orchestras  were  made 
up  of  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad  players,  professional  and  amateur.  In  any  case,  La 
Chasse  was  evidently  very  popular.  It  seems  to  have  received  its  American  premiere  as 
early  as  25  March  1793!  On  that  occasion  "Messrs.  Hewitt,  Bergman,  [and]  Phillips  from 
London"  performed  it  at  Corre's  Hotel  in  New  York,  probably  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  trio,  making  it  one  of  the  earliest  Haydn  symphonies  to  be  heard  on  this  continent. 

The  slow  introduction  to  the  first  movement  serves  to  lend  weight  to  the  opening,  to 
establish  the  home  key  while  at  the  same  time  postponing  the  presentation  of  the  principal 
themes.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  also  makes  possible  a  bit  of  a  surprise,  a  musical  jolt 
when  the  Allegro  starts.  As  so  often  happens  the  introduction  closes  on  the  dominant  note, 
A,  and  the  listener  is  primed  for  a  theme  that  will  begin  on  that  note  or  one  of  the  two 
other  pitches  of  the  tonic  chord.  But  Haydn's  Allegro  theme  (presented  by  the  violins 
alone)  is  a  jaunty  joke,  starting  obliquely  off  the  tonic,  landing  there  only  at  the  end  of  the 
first  phrase,  and  then  modulating  to  the  dominant  already  at  the  end  of  the  second  phrase. 
This  unseemly  haste  causes  the  full  orchestra  to  jump  in  as  if  it  were  going  to  repeat  the 
entire  process.  But  the  second  phrase  suddenly  takes  off,  hinting  at  the  dominant,  but  not 
wanting  to  be  committed  to  it  at  once.  Then  when  things  finally  seem  to  be  settling  down 
comfortably  in  the  new  key,  an  unexpected  harmony  arrives  with  a  sudden  flurry  of 
violins  and  sets  off  one  more  round  of  searching  for  a  point  of  landing. 


The  libretto  ofLafedeltapremiata" 
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The  charmingly  roundabout  harmonic  motion  in  the  very  first  phrase  of  the  Allegro  has 
several  opportunities  to  make  its  point  at  those  spots  where  the  movement's  formal  shape 
becomes  evident:  the  repeat  of  the  exposition  (which  ends  with  the  very  same  pitches  and 
instruments  as  the  slow  introduction)  and  the  arrival  of  the  recapitulation  after  an 
extended  harmonic  circuit  into  fairly  distant  regions.  Here,  as  so  often  in  Haydn's  work, 
the  three  eighth-notes  that  provide  the  rhythmic  pickup  allow  for  humorous  misdirection 
as  well  as  surface  energy.  This  first  movement  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  a  Haydn 
symphony  which  really  requires  that  the  second  half  be  repeated  as  well  as  the  first  half, 
since  Haydn  has  provided  a  different  ending  the  second  time  around. 

The  Andante  has  a  tuneful  beginning,  with  a  simple  melody  that  could  almost  come 
straight  out  of  a  song.  In  fact,  it  does.  Haydn  put  into  orchestral  form  a  song  entitled 
Gegenliebe  ("Requited  love'")  and  alternated  the  original  major-key  version  with  a 
variant  in  the  minor. 

The  Menuetto  has  the  lilt  of  the  dance,  unlike  some  of  the  more  symphonically-minded 
dance  movements  of  later  Haydn  symphonies.  The  ONE-two-three  rhythm  occurs 
throughout  the  main  dance  and  the  Trio,  without  subdivision  into  eighth  notes  or  other 
complications.  The  directness  of  this  movement  already  suggests  the  later  waltz — and 
Robbins  Landon  has  pointed  out  some  evidence  that  in  certain  places  the  minuet — a 
difficult  and  elegant  court  dance — was  already  occasionally  replaced  by  the  waltz,  a  dance 
of  popular  origin. 

The  finale,  of  course,  is  the  big  hit  of  the  symphony,  the  movement  that  Haydn's 
audience  knew  beforehand.  The  eighteenth  century  is  filled  with  musical  evocations  of  the 
hunt,  which  was  one  of  the  major  social  activities  of  those  very  aristocrats  who  also  paid 
for  the  music.  Any  composer  would  be  hard  put  to  beat  Haydn's  hunting  picture  for  vigor 
and  sheer  energy.  The  driving  6/8  rhythm  simply  keeps  on  galloping  along,  especially 
when  the  horns  and  oboes  sound  a  traditional  hunting  call  known  as  an  "Ancienne  vue." 
In  this  movement  alone  Haydn  calls  for  trumpets  and  timpani.  They  are,  of  course,  part  of 
the  opera  orchestra  which  he  chose,  for  some  reason,  not  to  use  in  the  rest  of  the 
symphony.  Perhaps  the  biggest  surprise  in  an  orchestral  concert  is  that  this  movement 
does  not  end  with  a  ringing  fortissimo,  but  simply  fades  away,  as  the  hunters  move  off  into 
the  forest.  Such  a  conclusion  was  extremely  unusual  in  Haydn's  day;  it  serves  to  remind 
us  that  the  first  audience  that  heard  this  movement  was  not  preparing  to  applaud  the  end 
of  a  symphony  but  rather  to  enjoy  the  beginning  of  an  opera. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Edgard  Varese 

Arcana 

Edgar-Victor- Achille  Charles  Varese 
(who  later  chose  to  spell  his  first  name 
with  a  final  "d")  was  born  in  Paris  on 
22  December  1883  and  died  in  New 
York  on  6  November  1965.  He  composed 
his  large  orchestral  work  Arcana 
between  1925  and  1927.  Leopold 
Stokowski  conducted  the  first  perform- 
ance with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
on  8  April  1927  and  repeated  it  in  New 
York  four  days  later.  These  are  the  first 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  score  calls  for  a  very 
large  orchestra  including  three  piccolos 
and  two  flutes,  three  oboes  and  English 
horn,  heckelphone,  two  clarinets  as  well 
as  two  small  clarinets  in  E-flat  and  a 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  two  contrabassoons,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  two 
tenor  trombones,  bass  trombone,  contrabass  trombone,  tuba,  and  contrabass  tuba,  an 
enormous  percussion  battery  (containing  six  pedal  timpani,  medium  gong,  Chinese 
cymbal,  high  and  low  tam-tams,  two  bass  drums,  four  triangles,  slap  stick,  three 
tambourines,  snare  drum,  two  guiros,  high  and  low  Chinese  blocks  struck  with 
drumsticks,  high  and  low  Chinese  blocks  struck  with  metal  sticks,  side  drum,  sus- 
pended cymbal,  two  sets  of  cymbals,  string  drum,  two  coques  [iicoconuts,, — hollow 
cylinders  of  wood,  covered  at  one  end,  held  one  in  each  hand  to  be  struck  with  the 
open  end  against  a  board  covered  with  felt] ,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells), 
and  strings. 

Few  things  irritated  Edgard  Varese  more  than  to  be  labeled  a  composer  of  "experi- 
mental" music.  It  was  a  label  that  was  attached  to  him  frequently,  since  his  compositions 
invariably  forced  audiences  to  listen  to  unfamiliar  sounds  and  new  sound  combinations, 
organized  in  a  manner  disconcertingly  different  from  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Even  the  music  of  Schoenberg — so  often  regarded  as  a  totem  of  difficult 
modern  music — offered  more  of  a  handle  to  the  earliest  audiences  than  the  works  of 
Varese.  Schoenberg,  after  all,  continued  to  write  in  a  texture  and  aesthetic  derived  from 
the  German  romantic  tradition  going  back  to  Wagner,  Brahms,  and  earlier,  however 
complex  his  themes  and  his  harmonies  became.  But  Varese  had  little  interest  in  the  linear 
structures  of  Schoenberg  and  his  pupils.  He  composed  music  from  an  altogether  different 
point  of  view.  Hence  the  epithet  "experimental";  when  used  this  way,  of  course,  the  term 
is  usually  pejorative,  implying  that  the  music  does  not  succeed  in  its  aims.  Varese 
responded  to  this  view  in  a  letter  of  1957: 

Of  course,  like  all  composers  who  have  something  new  to  say,  I  experiment,  and  have 
always  experimented.  But  when  I  finally  present  a  work  it  is  not  an  experiment — it  is  a 
finished  product.  My  experiments  go  into  the  wastepaper  basket.  People  are  too  apt  to 
forget  that  in  the  long  chain  of  tradition  each  link  has  been  forged  by  a  revolutionary, 
an  experimenter  of  a  previous  period. 

Varese  sought  all  his  life  to  "liberate"  sound,  to  stretch  the  range  of  possibilities  for  its 
use  in  music.  He  chafed  at  the  restrictions  inherent  in  the  conventional  instruments,  their 
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traditional  manner  of  use,  standard  scales  and  tunings.  He  longed  for  and  confidently 
expected  the  development  of  new  ways  of  producing  sounds.  As  long  ago  as  1917(!)  he 
wrote,  "Music,  which  should  pulsate  with  life,  needs  new  means  of  expression,  and  science 
alone  can  infuse  it  with  youthful  vigor  ...  I  dream  of  instruments  obedient  to  my  thought 
and  which  with  their  contribution  of  a  whole  new  world  of  unsuspected  sounds,  will  lend 
themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  my  inner  rhythm."  The  fusion  of  science  and  art  took  place 
in  the  development  of  electronic  synthesizers  and  other  methods  of  sound -generation  late  in 
Varese's  life,  and  he  was  able  to  employ  them  in  late  works  that  carried  out  the  plans  he 
clearly  had  in  mind  in  1936,  when  he  said  in  a  lecture: 

When  new  instruments  will  allow  me  to  write  music  as  I  conceive  it  .  .  .  the  movement 
of  sound-masses,  of  shifting  planes,  will  be  clearly  perceived.  When  these  sound- 
masses  collide  the  phenomena  of  penetration  or  repulsion  will  seem  to  occur.  Certain 
transmutations  taking  place  on  certain  planes  will  seem  to  be  projected  onto  other 
planes,  moving  at  different  speeds  and  at  different  angles  ...  In  the  moving  masses 
you  will  be  conscious  of  their  transmutations  when  they  pass  over  different  layers, 
when  they  penetrate  certain  opacities,  or  are  dilated  in  certain  rarefactions. 

Varese  was  fortunate  enough  to  live  into  the  time  when  the  "new  instruments"  that  he 
was  seeking  became  available — the  tape  recorder,  and  eventually  the  synthesizer.  The  1936 
description,  in  fact,  closely  parallels  Varese's  1958  electronic  composition  for  the  Philips 
Radio  Corporation's  pavilion  at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair,  the  Poeme  electronique.  Along 
the  inner  curves  of  the  building  (designed  by  LeCorbusier)  several  hundred  loudspeakers 
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The  title  page,  in  ink  and  red  crayon,  of  Varese's  manu- 
script of  "Arcana" 
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projected  the  electronic  composition  around  the  audience,  which  found  itself  in  the  midst  of 
moving,  colliding,  interpenetrating  masses  of  sound  of  every  conceivable  tone  color,  most  of 
which  had  little  similarity  to  the  familiar  sounds  of  the  concert  hall.  The  pattern  of  complex 
sounds,  controlled  with  exquisite  precision  by  the  composer  and  apparently  moving  through 
a  space  that  was  occupied  by  other  sounds,  also  in  motion,  was  a  heady  experience  then  and 
remains  so  even  on  the  version  prepared  for  a  phonograph  record,  in  which  the  multiple 
tracks  of  the  original  tape  are  reduced  to  two  only. 

Why  all  this  emphasis  on  an  electronic  composition  composed  more  than  three  decades 
after  the  instrumental  work  to  be  performed  here?  Simply  because  the  description  that 
Varese  gave  in  his  1936  lecture,  which  on  the  face  of  it  foreshadows  his  electronic 
composition,  also  applies  with  surprising  exactness  to  many  of  his  earlier  instrumental 
compositions,  including  Arcana.  The  same  interest  in  blocks  of  sound  as  colliding  masses 
moving  through  the  range  of  pitches  (though  not  through  space,  since  the  instruments 
stay  put  on  the  stage!)  is  evident  here  as  in  the  Poeme  electronique.  We  might  even  say 
that  Varese  composed  electronic  music  before  it  was  technically  possible — or,  at  any  rate, 
that  his  aesthetic  approach  corresponds  to  the  style  that  later  became  evident  in  much 
electronic  composition. 

Varese  began  Arcana  (which  he  originally  intended  to  call  Arcanes)  in  1925  while 
resting  and  recuperating  from  a  long-standing  illness  in  Paris.  His  wife  had  remained  in 
New  York  to  deal  with  organizing  a  house  they  had  just  bought  at  188  Sullivan  Street  in 
Greenwich  Village,  so  that  reports  of  progress  come  in  his  letters  to  her: 

They've  made  a  vaccine  of  my  microbes — I've  already  had  four  injections — still,  8, 
besides  local  treatments.  Three  doctors  are  looking  after  me.  But  darling,  think  of  it, 
I'm  going  to  be  cured — and  above  all  my  poor  head — it's  already  better.  I  am  gay — 
Arcanes  is  singing.  It  will  be  for  you — I  am  going  to  work  and  do  my  best  so  you  will 
be  pleased  with  Arcanes. 
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He  was  clearly  relieved  to  discover  that  his  illness  had  a  physical  basis,  since  he  had 
apparently  been  concerned  that  it  was  psychosomatic:  'Tm  glad  it's  only  physical,  not 
mental.  Merde  for  the  Freuds."  The  early  stages  of  the  composition  of  Arcanes  was 
giving  him  great  satisfaction,  though,  as  usual  with  his  work,  there  would  be  agony  and 
torment  before  it  reached  its  final  shape.  He  wrote  on  9  October: 

The  two  Fanfares  I  dreamed — I  was  on  a  boat  that  was  turning  around  and  around — 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean — spinning  around  in  great  circles.  In  the  distance  I  could 
see  a  lighthouse,  very  high — and  on  the  top  an  angel — and  the  angel  was  you — a 
trumpet  in  each  hand.  Alternating  projectors  of  different  colors:  red,  green,  yellow, 
blue — and  you  were  playing  Fanfare  no.  1,  trumpet  in  right  hand.  Then  suddenly  the 
sky  became  incandescent — blinding — you  raised  your  left  hand  to  your  mouth  and 
the  Fanfare  2  blared.  And  the  boat  kept  turning  and  spinning — and  the  alternation  of 
projectors  and  incandescence  became  more  frequent — intensified — and  the  fanfares 
more  nervous — impatient  .  .  .  and  then — Merde — I  wake  up.  But  anyway  they  will 
be  in  Arcanes. 

But,  as  usual,  things  became  more  difficult.  On  29  October  Varese's  letter  to  his  wife 
reported  that  he  had  destroyed  everything  composed  to  that  moment  and  started  over 
from  scratch.  He  returned  from  France  in  December  with  the  score  still  unfinished. 
Moreover,  he  knew  that  the  size  of  the  work  would  prevent  its  being  performed  by  the 
International  Composers'  Guild,  which  he  had  founded  in  1921,  and  which  had  performed 
most  of  his  smaller  works  up  to  that  point. 

Unfortunately  Arcanes  will  be  for  large  orchestra  ...  so  I  won't  be  played  at  the 
Guild — and  I  don't  care.  What  counts  is  that  I  work  for  myself.  Make  Carlos 
[Salzedo,  his  co-organizer]  understand  .  .  .  that  there's  no  difference  between  writing 
for  a  small  or  a  large  orchestra.  One  isn't  played  anyway — and  besides  I'm  fed  up 
with  the  limitations  of  small  combinations — 1  execution — then  finished — A  first  class 
funeral  .  .  . 
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preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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But  good  news  came  when  Varese's  friend  Leopold  Stokowski  decided  to  give  the  world 
premiere  of  Ameriques  (which  had  been  unperformed  since  its  completion  four  years 
earlier)  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  April  1926.  The  performance  aroused  both 
cheers  and  boos,  but  Varese  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  hear  his  music,  and 
Stokowski  promptly  committed  himself  to  a  performance  of  the  still-unfinished  Arcana 
the  following  April. 

The  composer  worked  all  through  the  summer  and  into  the  new  year  finishing  the 
score,  while  trying  at  the  same  time  to  organize  the  coming  season  of  the  Guild.  Stokowski 
received  the  score  late,  had  fewer  opportunities  to  rehearse,  and  even  had  to  conduct  the 
performance  with  his  right  arm  in  a  sling,  since  he  was  suffering  from  a  painful  bursitis! 
After  the  New  York  performance,  he  commented  to  the  composer,  "We  play  the  notes — 
but  not  yet  the  music."  Yet  the  response  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable.  At  least, 
those  critics  who  had  attacked  Ameriques  the  year  before  were  rather  less  certain  of  their 
negative  opinions.  And  those  who  were  inclined  to  view  it  favorably  recognized  that  there 
was  "bite  and  edge"  to  the  music.  "It  has  immense  energy.  It  cannot  hesitate  a  moment 
to  be  reflective  or  tender." 

For  all  of  Varese's  originality,  Arcana  is  a  work  that  evokes  an  earlier  masterpiece  of 
contemporary  music:  Stravinsky's  Rite  of  Spring.  There  are  passages,  especially  those 
involving  the  ostinato  bass  figure  that  we  hear  at  the  outset,  that  recall  "The  Procession  of 
the  Wise  Elder"  late  in  Part  I  of  Stravinsky's  ballet.  The  block-like  musical  ideas,  shifted 
and  piled  upon  one  another,  are  like  Stravinsky's  technique  in  that  particular  score.  At  the 


Silverpoint  drawing  of  Varese  by  Joseph  Stella 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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same  time  there  is  much  that  is  new:  the  liberation  and  importance  of  the  percussion, 
Varese's  delight  in  extremes  of  range  (witness  the  presence  of  three  piccolos  in  the  score!), 
his  undogmatic  structure,  the  open-ended  shifting  planes  of  sound. 

The  most  important  thread  of  the  work  is  the  eleven-note  bass  figure  heard  at  the 
outset,  which  recurs  in  whole  or  part  throughout  the  score.  This  frequent  return  suggests 
a  passacaglia  structure  to  the  whole,  especially  when  that  bass  pattern  is  transmuted  into 
new  melodic  and  rhythmic  forms,  and  new  instrumentation.  The  percussion  instruments 
and  the  brasses  form  separate  ensembles  within  the  orchestra  as  a  whole,  often  echoing  or 
contradicting  the  other  instruments.  As  Varese  told  Lawrence  Gilman  for  the  program 
notes  of  the  first  performance,  the  work  has  "a  definite  form,  though  not  one  of  the 
conventional  patterns."  And  despite  the  fact  that  the  title  Arcana  (Latin  for  "secret 
things")  refers  to  the  hermetic  astronomy  of  Paracelsus,  it  has  no  significance  whatever  as 
a  program  for  the  score,  which,  Varese  insisted,  was  "absolute  music."  The  title  refers  to 
a  quotation  from  Paracelsus  which  Varese  put  at  the  head  of  his  score: 


Scitum  nimirum  est,  astrum  unum 
existere  reliques  omnibus  superius. 
Hoc  est  astrum  apocalypticum, 
secundum  astrum  est  ascendentis. 
Tertium  est  elementorum,  quorum 
sunt  quatuor.  Ita  astra  sex 
constituuntur.  Praeter  haec 
adhuc  aliud  est  astrum,  imaginatio, 
quae  novum  astrum  et  novum  coelum 
gignit. 


One  star  exists,  higher  than  all 
the  rest. 

This  is  the  apocalyptic  star.  The 
second  star  is  that  of  the  ascendant. 
The  third  is  that  of  the  elements,  of 
which  there  are  four,  so  that  six  stars 
are  established.  Besides  these  there 
is  still  another  star,  imagination, 
which  begets  a  new  star  and  a  new 
heaven. 


It  is  not  possible  to  read  the  form  of  Varese's  music  in  this  quotation,  but  it  is  certainly 
possible  to  see  his  devotion  to  the  "other  star"  beyond  the  first  six,  the  star  of  imagination, 
of  which  he  was  so  firm  a  lifelong  devotee. 

— S.L. 


A   Uitterent  Ooutheast- Asian    Ireat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


top  Pre  and   Alter 
I  neatre   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  tradition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  . 

and  our  best  wishes 

for  a  triumphant 

hundred-and-third  season. 


Jordan  marsh 


fe/r 


h<& 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76 


Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in 
Nelahozeves  (M'uhlhausen),  Bohemia, 
near  Prague,  on  8  September  1841  and 
died  in  Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He 
composed  this  symphony  in  1875,  com- 
pleting the  full  score  on  23  July  that 
year.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  made  a 
number  of  small  revisions,  having 
already  made  a  cut  in  the  Andante 
some  time  earlier.  Although  Dvorak  con- 
sidered this  work  his  "Opus  24,"  the 
composer's  publisher  Simrock,  in  spite 
of  Dvorak's  protests,  printed  it  as  his 
"Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  76,"  in  an 
attempt  to  boost  sales  by  representing  it 
as  a  later  work.  It  received  its  chro- 
Bf  -jflHMHL        _         --  m    nolo gically  correct  number  "5"  only  in 

the  1950s,  until  which  time  that  number  was  attached  to  the  E  minor  symphony, 
"From  the  New  World,"  the  last  of  Dvorak's  symphonies  to  have  been  published 
during  his  lifetime  (see  below)  .  Adolf  Cech  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  F  major 
symphony  on  25  March  1879  in  Prague;  the  revised  version  may  have  been  given  for 
the  first  time  by  August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  on  7  April  1888.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall  by  the  Symphony 
Society  under  Walter  Damrosch  on  21  November  1890.  The  only  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  the  Dvorak  Fifth  before  this  season  were  given  by  Pierre  Monteux  in 
October  1922,  on  which  occasion  it  came  first  on  the  program,  immediately  followed 
by  Frances  Alda  singing  "Vissi  d' arte"  from  Puccini's  "Tosca,"  and  then  intermis- 
sion! The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Had  the  young  Antonin  Dvorak  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  Frantisek,  he 
would  have  been  a  butcher  and  innkeeper.  The  boy's  first  exposure  to  music  came  from 
traveling  musicians  and  village  bands.  He  had  his  first  lessons  from  the  village  school- 
master, and  he  was  soon  playing  violin  at  his  father's  inn  and  elsewhere  around  town, 
though  his  attempts  at  singing  went  nowhere.  But  before  he  turned  twelve  he  had  left 
school  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  in  butchery.  Sent  to  the  nearby  town  of  Zlonice 
primarily  to  learn  German,  he  found,  however,  that  musical  opportunities  beckoned  in  the 
person  of  Antonin  Liehmann,  the  school  German  teacher  who  also  happened  to  be  the 
town  organist.  With  Liehmann,  Dvorak  studied  violin,  viola,  piano,  organ,  and  keyboard 
harmony.  He  also  copied  out  parts  for  the  music  Liehmann  provided  the  town  orchestra; 
on  one  occasion,  Dvorak  attempted  to  sneak  in  a  polka  of  his  own,  but  at  the  first 
rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  the  boy  had  something  more  to  learn  about  orchestration:  a 
horrendous  din  resulted  from  errors  in  the  parts  for  the  transposing  instruments. 

Dvorak  was  spared  the  career  that  had  been  chosen  for  him  when  a  Prague  innkeeping 
venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed  and  an  understanding  uncle  offered  to  support 
his  musical  education;  Liehmann's  encouragement,  too,  played  a  part  in  winning  Frantisek's 
consent.  So  Antonin  entered  the  Prague  Organ  School  in  1857  for  training  as  a  church 
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musician  and  organist.  During  this  time,  Dvorak  played  viola  in  the  concerts  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  in  Prague  and  was  very  likely  an  extra  player  for  operatic  performances  at 
the  Estates  Theater.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  small  band  which 
grew  to  become  the  orchestra  of  the  Provisional  Theatre  in  1862.  Dvorak  was  principal 
violist  of  this  orchestra  when  Richard  Wagner  led  a  concert  of  his  own  music  there  on 
8  February  1863,  and  from  1866  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was  Bedrich  Smetana, 
before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech  nationalist  composer.  So  it  was  that  Dvorak 
gained  considerable  practical  experience  and  exposure  to  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory, 
all  the  while  supplementing  his  meager  musician's  pay  by  teaching. 

In  November  1873,  Dvorak  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger  sister  of  his  true 
love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students  some  years  earlier),  and  the 
following  February  he  became  organist  at  St.  Adelbert's  Church  in  Prague,  thereby 
providing  himself  a  steadier  source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his  composing,  the 
products  of  which  by  now  included  chamber  music,  two  symphonies,  a  cello  concerto  in  A, 
a  song  cycle  inspired  by  his  love  for  Josefina,  and  his  first  two  operas,  Alfred  and  King 
and  Charcoal  Burner.  By  this  time,  Dvorak  had  already  tasted  public  success  with  the 
performance  in  March  1873  of  his  patriotic  cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  he 
had  suffered  defeat  and  become  increasingly  self-critical  with  the  rejection  in  its  first 
version  of  King  and  Charcoal  Burner  that  same  year.  His  first  two  symphonies  had  in 
fact  been  written  eight  years  earlier,  and  now  it  was  time  to  throw  off  outside  influences 
and  make  a  name  for  himself.  In  July  1874  he  submitted  fifteen  works,  including  his  Third 
and  Fourth  symphonies  (the  E-flat  and  the  early  D  minor),  into  consideration  for  an 
Austrian  State  Stipend  for  "young,  poor,  and  talented  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians, 
in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  [Hapsburg]  Empire."  The  judges  included  Johann  Herbeck, 


There  is  no  place  quite  like  Round  Hill. 


Once  the  exclusive  summer  estate  of  Colonel  Edward 
Robinson  Green,  Round  Hill  is  now  being  meticulously 
developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few. 

With  nearly  all  the  mansion  residences  sold,  a  very 
limited  number  of  one-  and  two-story  beachfront  condo- 
minium homes  is  being  built.  Each  home  features  the 
finest  quality  construction,  the  latest  amenities  and  spectac- 
ular ocean  views.  Yet  only  14  of  the  estate's  231  acres  will 
ever  be  developed.  The  rest  will  remain  forever  wild. 

Additional  amenities  include  24-hour  maintenance  and 
security,  heated  swimming  pool,  Har-tru  tennis  courts,  com- 
munity garden,  children's  playground,  nature  trails  and  a 
K-mile  long  private  warm  water  beach. 


Round  Hill.  A  very  special  place  for  a  few  very  special 
people.  Just  75  minutes  from  Boston  in  South  Dartmouth, 
MA.  Priced  from  $225,000.  For  further  information,  contact 
Marianne  Macdonald,  Exclusive  Agent,  at  617-992-4800 
or  247-0004. 


RH 


Round  Hill 

307  Smith  Neck  Road  •  South  Dartmouth,  MA 
Viewing  by  appointment  only,  10  am  to  4  pm 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to.  AF%Q  Afati&r 
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who  was  conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  and  Johannes 
Brahms.  Dvorak  was  one  of  the  winners,  as  he  would  be  again  in  1876  and  then  in  1877, 
the  year  Brahms  really  set  him  on  his  way  by  championing  him  to  the  publisher  Simrock. 

Composed  in  1875,  when  Dvorak  was  thirty-four,  and  dedicated  to  the  conductor  Hans 
von  Billow,  whose  letter  of  acceptance  described  Dvorak  as  "next  to  Brahms,  the  most 
divinely  gifted  composer  of  the  present  day,"  the  F  major  is  the  earliest  of  Dvorak's 
symphonies  immediately  to  command  the  attention  and  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the 
composer's  mastery  of  formal  and  instrumental  technique,  even  with  the  work's  undeniable 
echoes  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Smetana,  and  Schubert.  Indeed,  Dvorak's  achievement 
is  all  the  more  striking  given  its  appearance  only  one  year  after  the  D  minor  symphony, 
No.  4,  of  1874.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  three  symphonies  written  successively  in  1873,  1874,  and 
1875,  he  had  finally,  and  with  certainty,  found  his  own  voice  (and  this  at  a  time  coincident 
with  his  winning  the  Austrian  State  Stipend);  the  last  four  symphonies  would  follow  only  at 
four  or  five  year  intervals,  beginning  with  the  Sixth  in  1880. 

A  word  here  about  the  numbering  of  Dvorak's  symphonies.  Only  the  last  five  of  the 
composer's  nine  symphonies  were  published  during  his  lifetime:  these  were  numbered  1 
through  5  in  order  of  publication,  thereby  confusing  for  many  years  the  matter  of 
chronology,  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  Dvorak's  first  two  symphonies  were 
published  only  in  1961  and  1959,  respectively,  the  Third  and  Fourth  having  appeared 
some  years  after  the  composer's  death,  in  1911  and  1912.  The  upshot,  in  the  1950s,  was 
a  renumbering  of  those  published  while  Dvorak  was  alive,  resulting  in  the  following 


The  German  conductor  Hans  von  B'ulow,  to  whom 
Dvorak  dedicated  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  whose 
wife,  Franz  Liszt's  daughter  Cosima,  ultimately 
left  him  for  Richard  Wagner 
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Donald  Palumbo,  Music  Director 


Chorus  pro  Musica 


"Exclusively  CpM" 

Choral  works  of  Brahms  and  Britten 

3:00  pm  Sunday,  March  11,  1984 
Old  South  Church,  Copley  Square,  Boston 
Admission  free,  $3.00  reserved  seating 
Tickets  available  at  BOSTIX 

For  information  267-7442 


at  Stoc 


a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge,  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


JAPANESE 

WOODBLOCK 

PRINTS 

Exhibition  and  Sale 

Presented  by 

SHOGC1N  Gallery  •  Wash.  •  DC 
March  1st  through  March  4th 


00  AM  to  8:00  PM 


Copley  Plaza  Hotel 

Forum  Room 
Copley  Square 
?^    Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  (during  exhibit) 
(617)267-5300  Ex.7709 


Public  Welcome 
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numeration,  which  places  the  F  major  symphony  of  this  program,  originally  published  as 
his  Symphony  No.  3,  in  its  proper  chronological  sequence  as  No.  5,  even  though 
Simrock's  confusingly  late  opus  number  has  been  retained: 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  The  Bells  ofZlonice 
Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  4 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  10 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  13 
Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76  (old  No.  3) 
Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Opus  60  (old  No.  1) 
Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70  (old  No.  2) 
Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88  (old  No.  4) 
Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World  (old  No.  5) 


1865 
1865 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1889 

1893 


The  opening  Allegro  of  the  F  major  symphony  combines  pastoral  warmth  with  good- 
humored,  open-air  energy.  Dvorak's  use  of  woodwind  colorations  and  fanfare-like  figures 
is  particularly  his  own,  as  is  the  way  he  fills  out  the  orchestration  by  first  emphasizing  the 
high  and  low  registers  and  only  then  letting  loose  through  the  orchestra's  middle  range. 
The  first  theme  begins  with  a  lightly-scored  fanfare  given  initially  to  the  clarinets  and  then 
to  the  flutes  over  low  strings,  the  violins  embellishing  the  space  between  these  two 
statements  with  airy  arpeggiations  soon  called  upon  in  building  to  the  first  fortissimo 
outburst  for  full  orchestra,  boisterously  folkish  in  character  and  marked  "grandioso"  by 
the  composer.  The  second  theme,  "dolce,"  begins  with  a  sort  of  rocking  figure  heard 
predominantly  in  the  violins  (in  the  recapitulation,  the  oboe  will  introduce  this  material), 
then  played  by  combined  cellos  and  horns  against  triplet  figurations  in  the  high  strings. 
Extensions  of  this  material,  alternately  fortissimo  and  pianissimo  in  volume — and  this  play 
of  dynamic  contrasts  is  as  important  to  the  shape  of  the  movement  as  are  the  themes 
themselves — lead  to  a  repeat  of  the  exposition.  The  development  is  successively  dream- 
like and  forceful,  deriving  largely  from  the  initial  fanfare-motive  of  the  main  theme;  hints 
of  the  second  theme  lead  in  a  foreshortened  statement  of  the  "grandiose"  idea  before  the 
recapitulation  is  introduced  quietly  over  an  unstable  harmony,  the  fanfare  given  out  by 
horns  against  repeated-note  triplets  in  the  winds.  The  brief  coda  winds  down  to  a 
pianissimo  conclusion. 

The  A  minor  Andante  is  one  of  the  composer's  most  stikingly  beautiful  creations, 
building  upon  his  mastery  of  expansive  string  writing  already  evident  in  the  Fourth 
Symphony  a  year  earlier.  A  brief  transition  echoes  and  responds  to  the  theme  of  the 
Andante  before  giving  way  to  the  lighthearted,  fleetly  energetic  scherzo.  The  fourth 
movement  is  the  most  discursive,  but  the  composer  justifies  its  length  by  beginning  in 
A  minor — the  key  of  the  slow  movement — and  moving  as  far  afield  as  G-flat,  thereby 
setting  up  harmonic  conflicts  which  need  space  for  their  resolution.  Wagner's  influence  is 
conspicuously  evident  in  a  soft,  chordal  theme  suggestive  of  the  Faust  Overture,  but 
Dvorak  emerges  triumphant,  the  brilliant  final  fanfares  incorporating  a  reminiscence  of 
the  theme  with  which  the  symphony  began. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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Books  on  Haydn  are  either  very  large  or  very  small.  The  best  short  introduction  is 
Rosemary  Hughes's  Haydn  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale  is  the  mammoth  five-volume  study  by  H.C.  Robbins  Landon, 
Haydn:  Chronology  and  Works  (Indiana);  it  will  be  forever  an  indispensable  reference 
work,  though  its  sheer  bulk  and  the  author's  tendency  to  include  just  about  everything 
higgledy-piggledy  make  it  sometimes  rather  hard  to  digest.  Antal  Dorati  has  recorded  the 
Symphony  No.  73  as  part  of  his  massive  series  including  all  of  the  Haydn  symphonies  with 
the  Philharmonia  Hungarica.  La  Chasse  is  part  of  the  four-record  set  containing  the 
symphonies  numbered  73  to  81,  supplemented  with  splendidly  full  and  informative  liner 
notes  from  Robbins  Landon.  Also  available  is  a  rough-and-ready  reading  by  Leslie  Jones 
and  the  Little  Symphony  of  London  (on  the  budget  Nonesuch  label,  with  symphonies  3 
and  39)  and  the  preferred  recording,  Neville  Marriner's  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fields  (Argo,  with  No.  31). 

Among  the  many  studies  of  Edgard  Varese  and  his  music,  the  most  accessible — and  the 
best  view  of  the  man — is  by  his  wife.  Louise  Varese's  Varese:  A  Looking  Glass  Diary 
(Norton)  is  explicitly  labeled  Volume  1  and  deals  with  the  composer's  life  up  to  1928  (that 
is,  just  after  the  premiere  of  Arcana).  It  is  perceptive  and  elegantly  written;  Volume  2  has 
been  eagerly  awaited  for  a  decade.  Further  views,  emphasizing  the  works,  come  from 
Varese's  pupil  and  musical  executor  Chou  Wen-Chung.  His  article  "Varese:  a  Sketch  of 
the  Man  and  his  Music"  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  for  1966  is  fundamental.  Perspectives 
on  American  Composers,  edited  by  Benjamin  Boretz  and  Edward  T.  Cone  (Norton 
paperback),  contains  five  articles  dealing  with  Varese,  including  two  by  Chou,  an 
appreciation  by  Milton  Babbitt,  a  conversation  between  Varese  and  Gunther  Schuller,  and 
excerpts  from  Varese's  own  lectures  on  "The  Liberation  of  Sound."  The  Institute  for 
Studies  in  American  Music  at  Brooklyn  College  publishes  a  series  of  varied  and  infor- 
mative monographs  on  American  topics.  No.  11  in  the  series,  The  New  Worlds  of  Edgard 
larese,  edited  by  Sherman  Van  Solkema,  includes  three  solid  articles  by  Elliott  Carter, 
Robert  P.  Morgan,  and  Chou  Wen-Chung.  Most  recently  Larry  Stempel  has  carried  on 
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fundamental  new  research  reported  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  in  two  articles:  "Not  Even 
Varese  Can  Be  an  Orphan"  (1974)  and  "Varese's  'Awkwardness'  and  the  Symmetry  in  the 
'Frame  of  12  Tones'"  (1976).  There  is  a  recording  of  Arcana  available  on  a  two-record 
set  from  Columbia  called  "The  Varese  Album"  with  Robert  Craft  conducting  the 
Columbia  Symphony  Orchestra;  the  album  includes  Arcana,  Integrates,  Ionisation, 
Hyperprism,  Octandre,  Poeme  electronique,  Density  21.5,  and  Deserts,  though  you'd 
never  know  it  from  the  listing  in  the  Schwann  catalog,  which  omits  both  the  first  and  last 
of  these  works. 

— S.L. 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's),  and  the  more  purely  biographical  Antonin  Dvorak  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also 
contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  provides  a  good  survey  of  the 
composer's  life  and  works  (Littlefield  paperback).  Also  useful  is  Robert  Layton's  BBC 
Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  and  Concertos  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  the  F  major  symphony  may  be  found  in  his 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  There  are  two  good  recordings  of  the 
Dvorak  Fifth  in  the  current  Schwann  catalog,  an  older  one  by  Istvan  Kertesz  and  the 
London  Symphony  (London,  with  the  overture,  My  Home)  and  a  digitally  recorded 
performance  with  Andrew  Davis  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (CBS).  Kertesz's 
performance  is  also  available  as  part  of  his  complete  set  of  the  Dvorak  symphonies  with 
the  London  Symphony  (Vox,  divided  up  along  with  the  overtures  into  three  three-record 
boxes).  If  you  can  locate  a  copy  of  Rafael  Kubelik's  performance  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  formerly  available  only  in  Kubelik's  complete  set  of  the  symphonies  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  that's  the  one  to  have. 

— M.M. 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ok  cMots  Ojou  D<no»>  <=Mout  OxUniaC  J?up,    Ok  cMoie  Ojou  <VoLe   lU." 


COACH 


NQ  4555 

Man's  Pocket  Secretary  $68 

We  make  this  classic  Secretary 
in  six  colors  of  real  Water 
Buffalo  Hide — a  remarkable 
leather  with  a  distinctive 
"squeak"  and  beautiful  natural 
markings. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  send  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
our  catalogue? 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617)536-2777 


"SEASONS... 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON." 

The  TAB 
August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J. P.  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising /PR. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits  /Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 


\B 


A^b    PJPOP&ZLV  /N^UR£  YOUR  ASSETS.  " 


For  more  good  advice,  talk  to  us  about  your  insurance  needs. 
We'll  send  you  our  informative  brochures. 

harold  h.sisson&  co. 

insurance  specialists 

one  Mckinley  square 

boston,  mass.  02109 

(617)742-9444 

Representing  The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  [[    , 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

|*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Res  taurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 

Jason  Starr 
*Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 

Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


& 


(617)-542-6913 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 


James  D.  Wells 
Furnishings/  Housewares 
COUNTRY  CURTAINS 


Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 
Health  Care /Medicine 

"Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology /  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Henco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
t  LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston's  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


"mEWfesriN  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  near  French  horns 

than  Car  honiS*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
V;  ^RK/ffT  N$jjBi@J^!ffij£yr    bedrooms  and 

?  ^&^^(&^'in!tfr       Pentnouse  duplex 

apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


0     .«.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

_,  fa  |       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 
£  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 


Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 


sron 


w>KQ> 


CM 


SherattKi-BosttHi  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  161  7)  236  2000 


.%. 


All  our  services  are  free 
— no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you . 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
2100— and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


ou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 

Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 

the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 

to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t  ^ototykSTt&stauraHt-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00- 10:30  Sun. •  Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 
COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


V 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  021 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 


HE  SWIEK  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

|  Saunders  fit  Associates,  AMO 

Jw   Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


JAPANESE* 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12  -  2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -  9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeownen 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


FORTHOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


Wffl 


PRT . 


For  a  personal  appointment, 

call  Dean  Ridlon  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston.  (6 1  / )  434-5302.  Member  ft)IC. 

©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


_'„•_"'  -. .. 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


^ 


CARllTON  WIILARD  VIUACf 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  15  March— 8-10 

Thursday  4A'  series 
Friday,  16  March— 2-4 
Saturday,  17  March— 8-10 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 
Rossini  Overture  to  Semiramide 

Berlioz  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS 

Mahler  Symphony  No.  1 

Thursday,  20  March  —8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Verdi  Overture  to  Les  Vepres 

siciliennes 
Ives  Three  Places  in  New 

England 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  22  March  —8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  23  March— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  March— 8-9:50 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Nicolai  Overture  to  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor 
Harbison  Symphony  No.  1 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
Elgar  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 

Wednesday,  28  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room. 
Thursday,  29  March— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  30  March— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  31  March— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  3  April — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Mozart  Symphony  No.  33 


Martin  Petite  Symphonie 

concertante  for 
harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string 
orchestra 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  pianist 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  4, 

Tragic 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
Afuii  menu  for  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
'om  10:30  to 
hter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


sapper  menu 
IZJeaturincj 
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Your  financial  plans  should  encompass 
more  than  just  making  money. 

All  too  often,  hardworking  young  professional  families 
with  single  or  dual  incomes  lack  the  time  and  energy  to 
-coordinate  their  financial  affairs.  They  need  more  than 
occasional  advice-,  they  need  total  financial  planning. 
The  Cambridge  Group  specializes  in  doing  exactly  that.  We 
formulate  a  coordinated  financial  plan  for  you  that  is  based  on  your 
specific  goals.  A  plan  that  takes  into  account  all  aspects  of  your 
financial  situation. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  peace  of  mind.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group 
today  at  our  new  convenient  location  for  a  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
288  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160    (617)  965-7480 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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£TAe  seasons  came  anel^o^^/aees  cAcuupe, 

AresA  iaeas  are  ea&torexl,  outer  ones  are  re-ejcanunea/, 

one/  traaitions  e/ic/ure. 

Jl^r/iing fro  nuisica  andtAe  Boston  tJi/mfeAon/f  (9rcAestra 

continue  t/ieir  /ong -stasuAiny  association 

toitA  tAe  /wiMi/czryeature  *  'Ave  on  fro  nuisica 

—a  series  of  conversations  (oitA t/us  season  'sfatureil 

so/oists,  conauetors  and  composers . 


jfAvrniny 'fro  musiea,  (oitA  ^AtoAeri vff. furtsema , 

is  oroaaeast  eoera  a/aufroni seven  until fnoon 

on  stations  of  tAe  AAu/Aic  tflaaiv  J/ettoorA 

asuA is  Aea/vA in  tAi£  ^Boston  area 

on  Wm% Sjjjyi. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday- evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.-  Sat.    til  11:00 

FULL  COCKTAIL  SERVICE 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 
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Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


Uaitrt'ty 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston  742-5480 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure:  The  Boston  Home,  Inc. 

David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer  2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 

John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer    Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 

617/825-3905 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  1  March  at  6 
Saturday,  3  March  at  6 

VYACHESLAV  URITSKY,  violin 
AZA  RAYKHTSAUM,  violin 
MICHAEL  ZARETSKY,  viola 
RONALD  FELDMAN,  cello 
TATIANA  YAMPOLSKY,  piano 


HAYDN 


Trio  in  F-sharp  minor  for  piano, 
violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV:  26 

Allegro 

Adagio  cantabile 

Tempo  di  Minuetto 

Ms.  YAMPOLSKY,  MR.  URITSKY, 
and  Mr.  FELDMAN 


DVORAK 


Quintet  in  A  for  piano,  two  violins, 
viola,  and  cello,  Opus  8! 

Allegro,  ma  non  tanto 
Dumka:  Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo  (Furiant):  Molto  vivace 
Finale:  Allegro 

Ms.  YAMPOLSKY,  Mr.  URITSKY, 
Ms.  RAYKHTSAUM,  Mr.  ZARETSKY, 
and  Mr.  FELDMAN 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  the  concert. 
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Joseph  Haydn 

Trio  in  F-sharp  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV: 26 

There  is  something  special  about  the  key  of  F-sharp  minor  in  the  Classical  period.  It 
appears  rarely,  but  when  it  does,  the  results  always  seem  to  be  unusually  expressive.  The 
key  is  so  rare,  in  fact,  that  one  scholar  who  has  compiled  a  catalogue  of  eighteenth- 
century  symphonies,  arranged  by  key  and  by  composer,  has  found  only  a  single  example 
of  a  symphony  in  F-sharp  minor  out  of  a  total  repertory  of  well  over  10,000  works!  Not 
surprisingly,  the  single  example  is  by  Haydn — his  well-known  Farewell  Symphony. 
Haydn  had  written  other  works  in  this  key  as  well — one  of  the  quartets  of  the  Opus  50 
set,  for  example — and  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's  A  major  concerto,  K.488,  is  a 
particularly  ravishing  example  of  F-sharp  minor.  But  even  when  the  rarely-used  key  leads 
us  to  expect  the  unusual,  there  is  little  to  prepare  the  listener  for  the  power  of  Haydn's 
F-sharp  minor  trio,  which  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  calls  "arguably  Haydn's  greatest  tragic 
work  in  the  instrumental  oeuvre  of  the  second  London  period." 

By  1975  Haydn  was  a  mature  sixty-three  years  old,  traveled,  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  a  far  cry  from  the  impetuous  young  man  who  had  composed  the  Farewell 
Symphony  and  some  of  its  counterparts  in  the  1770s.  The  nervous  energy  of  those  works 
has  turned  into  a  profoundly  expressive  style  penetrating  far  deeper.  And  Robbins 
Landon,  though  properly  wary  of  biographical  interpretations  of  music,  notes  that  Haydn 
was  on  the  verge  of  leaving  England  and  the  dedicatee  of  this  set  of  trios,  Rebecca 
Schroeter,  a  gracious  and  charming  widow  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  and  whom  he 
would  have  married  at  once  if  there  had  been  any  way  for  a  proper  Catholic  to  be  extricat- 
ed from  an  unhappy  marriage  in  Vienna.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  think  of  this  music  as  other 
than  Haydn's  touching  and  sad  farewell,  altogether  more  moving  than  the  witty  and  clever 
farewell  of  the  earlier  symphony. 

The  first  movement  is  very  serious,  with  extended  passages  in  various  minor  keys  and 
the  main  themes  presented  softly,  yet  punctuated  with  offbeat  sforzandi.  The  second 
movement  is  nothing  other  than  the  slow  movement  of  Symphony  No.  102;  it  seems  that 
the  symphony  came  first,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  slow  movement  was  a  favorite  of  Rebecca 
Schroeter's  and  that  Haydn  chose  to  adapt  it  here  (changing  the  key  from  F  to  F-sharp 
major)  especially  for  her.  The  finale  is,  surprisingly,  a  Tempo  di  Minuetto,  but  it  is  no 
simple  dance  movement,  but  rather  symphonic  in  scope  and  filled  with  an  intense 
melancholy. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Antonin  Dvorak 

Quintet  in  A  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello,  Opus  81 

Dvorak  had  written  a  piano  quintet  in  A  major  (which  he  called  Opus  5)  in  the  late 
summer  of  1872;  it  was  performed  that  November  in  Prague,  but  the  composer  himself 
was  dissatisfied  with  it  and  destroyed  his  copy  of  the  score.  Fifteen  years  later  he  had 
second  thoughts  and  asked  the  impresario  of  that  1872  concert  to  send  him  his  copy  of 
the  quintet,  which  still  survived,  in  order  that  he  might  attempt  a  revision.  He  did  make 
drastic  changes,  but  the  improvement  was  not,  to  his  mind,  great  enough  to  induce  him  to 
offer  the  work  to  a  publisher.  Instead  he  decided  to  start  over  from  scratch  rather  than 
waste  further  time  on  his  juvenilia;  a  few  months  later  he  began  his  second  piano  quintet 
in  A  major,  an  incomparably  greater  work.  It  was  composed  during  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  his  life,  when  he  was  living  at  his  country  home  in  Vysoka  and  writing  in  his  best 
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nationalistic  vein.  The  composition  took  in  all  six  weeks,  from  18  August  to  3  October 
1887. 

The  most  obvious  nationalistic  Czech  element  in  the  score  is  the  second  movement, 
labeled  "dumka,"  a  term  that  Dvorak  is  responsible  for  introducing  into  musical  terminol- 
ogy, although  he  could  not  define  it  precisely  (or  perhaps  did  not  care  to  try).  He  used  it  a 
few  years  later  as  an  overall  title  for  the  Dumka  Trio,  Opus  90;  while  that  piece  was  still  in 
manuscript,  Dvorak  played  it  through  in  New  York  with  two  of  his  colleagues  from  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  cellist  on  that  occasion  was  Victor  Herbert,  who 
recalled  later:  "We  liked  the  composition  immensely  and  I  asked  him  what  'Dumbka'  \_sic\ 
meant  in  Bohemia — He  thought  for  a  while — shook  his  head  and  said  to  our  surprise:  'It 
means  nothing — what  does  it  mean?'  "  Grove's  Dictionary  defines  "'dumka'  (plural 
"dumky")  as  a  Ukrainian  word  meaning  "lament,"  usually  used  in  music  for  a  slow 
expressive  movement  containing  a  number  of  short  contrasting  sections  (not  all  of  them 
lugubrious). 

Actually  the  variety  of  moods  in  the  quintet  ranges  as  widely  as  anything  in  Dvorak's 
output.  Although  the  quintet  as  a  whole  is  in  the  major  mode,  the  first  theme  turns  almost 
immediately  from  A  major  to  A  minor,  and  the  second  theme  (first  stated  by  viola)  is  a 
pensive  tune  in  C-sharp  minor.  The  closing  measures  are  assertive,  but  they  do  not 
entirely  outweigh  the  generally  grave  character  of  much  of  the  movement.  We  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  melancholy  of  the  dumka,  in  F-sharp  minor,  that  follows.  A  slow  figure  on 
the  piano,  decorated  by  tremolos  to  suggest  folk  improvisation,  precedes  and  follows  the 
main  theme  heard  in  the  viola.  This  alternates  with  a  contrasting  lighter  section  in  the 
major  mode  and  later  with  a  vivace  contrast,  but  the  main  lamenting  theme  keeps 
recurring  throughout. 

The  scherzo  is  called  a  furiant  by  Dvorak,  but  it  lacks  the  characteristic  rhythmic  shift 
(two  bars  of  3/4  fusing  to  form  one  of  3/2)  of  the  genuine  furiant — rather  it  is  a  waltz 
tinged  with  Bohemian  accents.  The  middle  section  is  haunted  by  a  ghostly  recollection  of 
the  main  tune.  The  finale  is  more  outgoing,  with  echoes  of  folk  dance  throughout  and  a 
vigorous,  satisfactory  conclusion. 

— S.L. 


Vyacheslav  Uritsky 


Aza  Raykhtsaum 


.Violinist  Vyacheslav  Uritsky  was  born  in 
Kherson,  Russia,  was  brought  up  in  Odessa, 
began  his  musical  training  there  with  Olga 
Goldbown,  and  studied  at  Odessa  State  Conser- 
vatory with  Leonid  Lambersky.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  conservatory,  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic's 
first  violin  section.  He  immigrated  with  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  Rome  and  then,  in  1974, 
to  the  United  States;  he  joined  the  Boston 
Symphony's  second  violin  section  in  1975.  A 
faculty  member  at  the  Boston  Conservatory 
and  a  frequent  performer  in  chamber  music 
concerts  throughout  New  England,  Mr. 
uritsky  is  assistant  principal  of  the  BSO's 
second  violin  section. 


BSO  violinist  Aza  Raykhtsaum  was  born  in 
Leningrad  and  began  studying  the  piano  at  age 
five,  taking  up  the  violin  a  year  later  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  teacher.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum 
majored  in  violin  at  the  Leningrad  Conservato- 
ry, where  she  studied  with  the  renowned 
Ryabinkov.  She  became  concertmaster  of  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory  Orchestra  and  a  first 
violinist  in  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic  before 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  1980,  joined 
the  Houston  Symphony  as  a  first  violinist,  and 
then  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1982.  Ms.  Raykhtsaum 
teaches  privately  and  performs  chamber 
music  frequently  in  the  Boston  area. 


Michael  Zaretsky 


Ronald  Feldman 


Born  in  the  Soviet  Union,  violist  Michael 
Zaretsky  studied  originally  as  a  violinist  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow  and  at  the 
Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where  his  teacher 
was  Michael  Terian.  A  former  member  of  the 
Moscow  Philharmonic  String  Quartet  and  the 
Moscow  Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  immigrated  in  1972  to  Israel,  where  he 
became  principal  violist  of  the  Jerusalem 
Broadcasting  Symphony  Orchestra  and  a  solo- 
ist of  Radio  Israel.  After  deciding  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  awaiting  approval  of  his 
visa  application  in  Rome,  he  auditioned  for 
Leonard  Bernstein,  who  helped  him  reach  the 
United  States  and  brought  him  to  Tanglewood. 
There,  while  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Orchestra,  he  successfully  auditioned 
for  the  BSO.  A  frequent  performer  of  solo  and 
chamber  music  in  the  Boston  area,  Mr. 
Zaretsky  has  been  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Pops,  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  and  the 
Atlantic  Symphony  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  A 
former  member  of  the  Wellesley  College  fac- 
ulty, he  teaches  at  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Conservatory 
of  Music. 


Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  cellist  Ronald  Feldman 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
1967.  His  teachers  have  included  Claus 
Adam,  Harvey  Shapiro,  and  Leslie  Parnas. 
Mr.  Feldman  has  taught  at  Brown  University 
and  Brandeis  University;  he  is  currently  on 
the  faculties  of  the  New  England  Conservatoi 
of  Music  and  the  Boston  University  Tangle- 
wood  Institute.  Active  in  many  ensembles  am 
an  enthusiastic  promoter  and  performer  of 
new  music,  he  was  a  member  of  the  contemp 
orary  chamber  group  Collage  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Greylock  Trio  for  flute,  cello, 
and  harp.  Mr.  Feldman  is  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra. 


Tatiana  Yampolsky 


Pianist  Tatiana  Yampolsky  was  born  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  began  her  musical  studies  at  the 
Central  Music  School  in  Moscow,  where  she 
studied  with  Mira  Silver.  She  later  graduated 
from  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  where 
her  teachers  included  such  prominent  Soviet 
pianists  as  Dmitri  Bashkirov  and  Yakov  Flier. 
Ms.  Yampolsky  began  her  career  as  a  soloist  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  appearing  in  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Erevan,  and  other  cities.  Since  her 
immigration  to  the  United  States  in  1973,  she 


has  been  guest  soloist  with  the  Atlantic  Sym- 
phony of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Bostc 
Pops.  She  has  also  appeared  in  numerous  sol< 
and  chamber  music  concerts  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  the  spring  of  197 
and  again  in  1981,  Ms.  Yampolsky  toured 
eastern  Canada  with  the  Atlantic  Symphony. 
Her  recordings  include  the  two  Prokofiev  vio 
lin  sonatas  and  the  Shostakovich  Violin  Sona 
with  BSO  assistant  concertmaster  Emanuel 
Borok. 
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Avram  J.  Goldberg 
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Haskell  R.  Gordon 

Mrs.  R.  Douglas  Hall  III 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hartwell 

Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 

Ms.  Susan  M.  Hilles 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Brachman  Hoffman 

Mrs.  Bela  T.  Kalman 

Mrs.  S.  Charles  Kasdon 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Mrs.  F.  Corning  Kenly,  Jr. 

John  Kittredge 

Mrs.  Carl  Koch 

Robert  K.  Kraft 

Mrs.  E.  Anthony  Kutten 

John  R  La  Ware 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 

Laurence  Lesser 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Lyman 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

C.  Charles  Marran 

Mrs.  August  R.  Meyer 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

Paul  M.  Montrone 

Mrs.  Hanae  Mori 

Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Richard  P.  Morse 


Mrs.  Thomas  Spurr  Morse 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Newman 

Mrs.  Hiroshi  Nishino 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 

Stephen  Paine,  Sr. 

John  A.  Perkins 

David  R.  Pokross 

Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 

Ms.  Eleanor  Radin 

Peter  C.  Read 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

David  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  William  C.  Rousseau 

Mark  L.  Selkowitz 

Malcolm  L.  Sherman 

Donald  B.  Sinclair 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Peter  J.  Sprague 

Ray  Stata 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Mark  Tishler,  Jr. 

Ms.  Luise  Vosgerchian 

Roger  D.  Wellington 

Mrs.  Donald  B.  Wilson 

John  J.  Wilson 

Nicholas  T.  Zervas 


Overseers  Emeriti 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  Paul  Fromm 

David  W  Bernstein  Carlton  P.  Fuller 

Leonard  Kaplan 


Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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RCompcmy 
Christmas 


DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary,  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  Update 


In  less  than  one  month,  Musical  Marathon  '84  will  be  under  way.  The  weekend  of  30  and 
31  March  and  1  April,  WCRB-102.5-FM  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  Symphony  Hall 
starting  9  a.m.  Friday,  30  March,  until  midnight  Sunday,  1  April.  There  will  be  music, 
interviews,  and  surprise  guests. 

On  Sunday,  1  April  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  will  telecast,  live  from 
Symphony  Hall,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  Conductor  John  Williams.  The 
Musical  Marathon  will  be  at  the  Quincy  Market  rotunda  throughout  the  three-day 
weekend,  from  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  with  entertainment,  jazz  groups,  and  special  premiums  for  pledges. 

Among  this  year's  very  special  Marathon  '84  offerings  are  two  incredible  opportunities — 
first,  the  chance  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour  leaving  Boston  23  August  and  returning 
9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels,  special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  recep- 
tions, meals,  and  a  special  tour  of  East  Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  Buy  a  raffle  ticket 
at  $35  apiece  or  3  for  $100  (tickets  are  limited  to  1,000);  the  drawings  will  be  held 
Marathon  weekend.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  two  Musical  Marathon  counter  sales 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  and  the  corridor  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  second  of  this  year's  spectacular  travel  offerings  is  a  North  Cape  cruise  for  two  on  the 
luxury  Royal  Viking  Sea.  Sail  from  Copenhagen  on  20  June  and  arrive  at  Southampton, 
England,  on  2  July.  Enjoy  an  outside  double  cabin  on  Pacific  Deck  while  cruising  the  North 
Cape.  Relax  and  experience  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  traditional  elegance.  This 
premium  is  being  offered  for  $5,000  (airfare  and  port  taxes  not  included).  Contact  the 
Marathon  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  230,  for  complete  details. 

The  Musical  Marathon  '84  premium  catalog  is  in  the  mail  with  many  new  and  exciting 
offerings.  Make  your  pledge  and  select  your  gift  premiums  by  using  the  convenient  order 
form  in  the  catalog  .  .  .  and  during  Marathon  weekend  phone  (617)  262-8700  with  your 
pledge.  Turn  your  money  into  music  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  staff 
and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired  as 
intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts  broad- 
cast live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  bass  player  Leslie  "Tiny"  Martin  on  16  and 
17  March;  BSO  violinist  Jerome  Rosen  on  23  and  24  March;  and  BSO  Business  & 
Professional  Leadership  Committee  Chairman  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman  on  6  and  7  April. 
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BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Brattle  String  Quartet,  which  includes  BSO  violinists  Jerome  Rosen  and  Aza 
Raykhtsaum,  violist  Mark  Ludwig,  and  cellist  Sato  Knudsen,  plays  music  of  Haydn  and 
Beethoven  on  Sunday,  18  March  at  2  p.m.  at  O'Connell  House  on  the  Boston  College 
campus,  185  Hammond  Street  in  Chestnut  Hill.  The  program  includes  Haydn's  G  major 
quartet,  Opus  77,  No.  1,  and  the  Beethoven  B-flat  quartet,  Opus  130,  and  Grosse  Fuge. 
Admission  is  $6  adults,  $1  students  and  senior  citizens.  For  further  information,  call  the 
Junior  League  of  Boston  at  536-9640. 

The  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  violinist  Ronald 
Knudsen,  gives  its  next  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  18  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior 
High  School  (formerly  Meadowbrook)  in  Newton.  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  is  the 
featured  soloist  for  the  Wieniawski  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  the  program  will  also  include 
Kodaly's  Hary  Janos  Suite.  Single  tickets  are  $8.  For  further  information  or  reservations, 
call  965-2555. 

The  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Ronald  Knudsen  will  also  present  a  free 
young  people's  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon,  24  March  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior 
High  School  in  Newton.  Boston  Celtics  guard  Danny  Ainge  will  narrate  Prokofiev's  Peter 
and  the  Wolf.  The  program  will  also  feature  two  young  soloists  from  the  Newton 
community,  John  Montgomery,  clarinet,  and  Sheryl  Cohen,  soprano,  performing  works  by 
Weber  and  Mozart.  This  concert  is  being  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Music  Perform- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  is  being  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Newton  Public  Schools.  For  further  information,  please  call  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  21  and  23  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.314, 
with  BSO  principal  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  as  soloist.  Also  on  the  program  are  the 
Mozartisten  Waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner.  Single  tickets  are  $15  and  $9  ($6  for  students  and 
senior  citizens),  available  at  Bostix  and  Out-of-Town  Tickets  two  weeks  before  each 
performance.  For  reservations  or  further  information,  call  426-2387. 

On  Sunday,  25  March  at  3:00  p.m.,  violist  Patricia  McCarty  presents  a  recital  with 
pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  and  oboist  Peggy  Pearson  at  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston.  The 
program  will  include  works  by  Brahms  and  two  former  turn-of-the-century  BSO  violinists, 
Gustav  Strube  and  Charles  Loeffler.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman, 
performs  Liadov's  Kikimora,  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto  with  soloist  Judith  LeClair,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams,  on  Saturday,  31  March  at  8:00  p.m. 
at  Cary  Hall,  1625  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington.  The  program  will  be  repeated  at  Paine 
Hall  on  the  Harvard  University  campus  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  1  April  at  3:00  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $5  general  admission  ($3  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs),  available  at  the 
door  or  in  advance  at  Spectrum,  1844-B  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington  and  at  Yesterday 
Service  Inc.,  1430  Mass.  Avenue,  Suite  318,  in  Harvard  Square.  For  more  information, 
please  call  924-4939. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  final  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  2  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
concert  includes  music  by  Charles  Fussell,  Andrew  Imbrie,  Larry  Allan  Smith,  Michael 
Tippett,  and  Thomas  Oboe  Lee;  conductor  Charles  Fussell  and  tenor  Paul  Sperry  are  the 


guest  artists.  Collage 's  music  director  is  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein;  its  members 
include  cellist  Joel  Moerschel,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as 
Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher 
Oldfather,  piano.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets 
are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance. 


The  BSO  Junior  Council  is  "Nuts"  About  the  Symphony  Bark! 

The  Junior  Council  wants  to  let  Symphony  subscribers  in  on  a  little-known  secret:  if  you 
liked  the  Mint,  you  will  love  the  Symphony  Bark.  While  everyone  associated  with  the  BSO 
has  been  raving  about  the  Mint  for  nearly  five  years,  those  who  have  discovered  the  Bark 
are  even  more  enthusiastic.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  friends  to  stop  by  and  find  out 
why. 

The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich,  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole 
toasted  almonds.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate 
laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are 
individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by 
Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12.00;  and  the  filled  Symphony 
Tin,  36  pieces  at  $18.00.  The  Tin  is  also  available  without  Mints  for  $7.00.  Symphony 
Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes 
8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail 
order  (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis ofAssisi  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award-win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thesi 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians.  ] 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  hf 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  hal 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contei 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  mus 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abro 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdoi 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  15  March  at  8 
Friday,  16  March  at  2 
Saturday,  17  March  at  8 

ADAM  FISCHER  conducting 


&=^ 


ROSSINI 


Overture  to  Semiramide 


BERLIOZ 


La  Mort  de  Cleopatre,  Scene  lyrique 
HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Langsam.  Schleppend 

(Slow,  Dragging) 
Kraftig  bewegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell; 
(With  powerful  motion,  but  not  too  fast) 

Trio:  Recht  gemachlich 
(Pretty  easygoing) 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 

(Solemn  and  measured,  without  dragging) 
Stiirmisch  bewegt 

(With  tempestuous  motion) 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10  and  Friday's  about  4. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA/WCRB  102.5  FM 

MUSICAL  MARATHON  '84 

MARCH  30,  31,  APRIL  1 


to  WCRB  102.5  FM 

All  weekend  -  Friday  Noon  to  Sunday  Midnight 
Enjoy  music,  interviews  and  surprise  guests 


WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 

Sunday  April  1,  5:30-8:00  P.M. 

live  from  Symphony  Hall 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  and  BOSTON  POPS 

simulcast  on  WCRB  102.5  FM 


QUINCY  MARKET  ROTUNDA 

Friday  and  Saturday  March  30,  31,  Noon-7:00  P.M. 
Sunday,  April  1,  Noon-5:00  P.M. 
live  Jazz  groups 


(J^> 


(617)  262-8700  to  Pledge 
and  receive  a  gift  Premium 


TURN  YOUR  MONEY  INTO  MUSIC 
FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
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Gioacchino  Rossini 

Overture  to  Semiramide 

Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini  was  born  in 
Pesaro,  Italy,  on  29  February  1792  and 
died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  on  13  Novem- 
ber 1868.  He  composed  his  opera  seria 
Semiramide  in  1823;  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  Venice  at  the  Teatro  la  Venice 
on  3  February  1823.  Pierre  Monteux 
conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  performances  of  the  overture 
on  23  and  24  February  1923.  Since  then 
it  has  been  performed  here  under  the 
direction  ofDaniele  Amfitheatrof  Guido 
Cantelli,  Richard  Burgin,  Arthur 
Fiedler,  who  led  the  only  Tanglewood 
performance  in  August  1975,  and  Seiji 
Ozawa,  who  led  the  most  recent  perform- 
ances in  January  and  February  1976 
both  in  Symphony  Hall  and  on  a  European  tour.  The  score  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo, 
two  each  of  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

How  many  Rossini  operas  there  are  that  the  average  music-lover  knows  today  only  by 
their  overtures — and  how  ironic  Rossini  would  have  found  that  fact!  First  of  all,  because 
his  overtures  were  sometimes  shuffled  from  one  opera  to  another,  so  slight  was  their 
connection  with  the  drama  to  follow.  And  in  any  case,  he  soon  gave  up  writing  overtures 
altogether,  choosing  instead  to  begin  many  of  his  operas  only  with  an  ^Introduzione,"  an 
extended  orchestral  prelude  leading  directly  to  the  first  scene,  but  not  in  any  sense  self- 
sufficient.  There  are  even  spurious  overtures  cooked  up  by  third-rate  hacks  at  the  behest 
of  operatic  managements  determined  to  begin  the  evening  with  an  overture,  regardless  of 
the  composer's  wishes.  (In  such  cases,  the  "overture"  was  usually  a  potpourri  of  music 
generally  drawn  from  the  finale  and  other  big  moments  of  the  score.)  It  is  well  known,  for 
example,  that  The  Barber  of  Seville,  one  of  the  greatest  of  comic  operas,  is  performed  all 
over  the  world  with  an  overture  that  had  already  served  Rossini  twice  for  serious  operas. 
Semiramide,  though,  has  an  overture  composed  specifically  for  this  opera. 

After  making  his  mark  with  a  number  of  brilliant  comic  operas — most  notably  // 
barbiere  di  Siviglia,  La  Cenerentola,  II  turco  in  Italia,  and  Uitaliana  in  Algieri — 
Rossini  turned  more  and  more  to  serious  opera,  and  during  the  years  1816-22  he  wrote  a 
considerable  series  of  them,  mostly  for  Naples.  One  reason  for  his  new  interest  in  the 
serious  genre  was  his  connection  with  the  great  dramatic  soprano  Isabella  Colbran,  who 
was  first  his  mistress  and  then  his  wife.  She  created  the  leading  female  roles  in  Elisabetta, 
regina  d'lnghilterra,  Otello,  Armida,  Mose  in  Egitto,  and  six  other  Rossini  operas  up  to 
and  including  his  final  contribution  to  the  genre,  Semiramide.  This  last-named  work  was 
produced  in  Venice  rather  than  Naples,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  resembles  the  earlier 
opere  serie.  But  after  this  splendid  work,  one  of  his  finest  in  the  genre,  Rossini  turned  his 
back  on  Italy  and  moved  to  Paris.  His  last  operas  were  either  original  compositions  in 
French  or  extensively  reworked  adaptations  into  French  of  earlier  Italian  operas. 

There  is  a  story  that  Rossini  was  so  upset  with  the  reception  of  Semiramide  in  Venice 
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Week  17 


100  years  of  fashion 


Celebrating  our  Centenary  in  1984, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  our 
opening  in  Copley  Place. 

Now  the  Jaeger  International 
Collection  is  at  two  locations, 
to  serve  you  twice  as  well 

Jaeger  International  Shop    Jaeger  International  Shop 


Copley  Place 

100  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)953-0440 

Ladies'  Sportswear  Only 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA  02167 

(617)527-1785 

Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 


LONIXJfJ 


The  Radcliff e  Club  of  Boston 

invites  you  to  a  piano  recital  by 

Ursula  Oppens 

to  benefit  the  scholarship  fund 


Sunday 

1  April  1984 

at  eight  o'clock 

Sanders  Theatre 

Cambridge 


Tickets:  $12.00 

Available  at  Bostix,  Holyoke 

Center  Ticket  Office,  or 

at  the  door 

Rush  seats:  $6.00  for 

students  with  valid  i.d., 

after  7:30  pm  at  the  door 

For  information  call  495-8641 
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that  he  vowed  never  to  compose  another  note  for  the  Italian  stage.  But  this  explanation  is 
unlikely.  The  first  act  was  coolly  received,  but  by  the  end  of  the  evening  enthusiastic 
applause  signaled  that  the  composer  had  won  his  audience.  His  move  to  France  was  more 
likely  caused  by  the  firm  belief  that  he  could  earn  more  there  for  his  work,  complicated 
also  by  the  fact  that  his  relationship  with  Colbran  was  disintegrating.  In  any  case, 
Semiramide  marks  the  culmination  of  Rossini's  serious  Italian  operas,  which  were  to  be 
followed  by  such  French  works  as  the  comic  he  Conte  Ory,  the  dramatic  Mo'ise  (an 
adaptation  of  Mose  in  Egitto),  and  the  prototypical  grand  opera  Guillaume  Tell,  which 
proved  to  be  his  farewell  to  the  operatic  stage,  though  he  had  more  than  half  his  life  before 
him. 

The  conditions  under  which  opera  was  performed  in  Rossini's  day  gave  little  oppor- 
tunity for  calm  reflection  on  the  part  of  a  composer.  The  contract  for  an  opera  might  be 
signed  as  little  as  a  month  before  the  work  was  to  be  put  on  stage!  During  that  time  the 
composer  had  to  find  a  libretto,  if  he  didn't  already  have  one  in  hand,  compose  the  music, 
supervise  the  rehearsals,  and  direct  the  first  three  performances! 

Rossini  had  gone  to  Venice  for  a  performance  of  his  Maometto  II  in  a  slightly  revised 
version  with  Colbran  in  the  principal  female  role.  The  premiere  of  this  version  took  place 
at  La  Fenice  on  the  day  after  Christmas,  the  traditional  opening  day  for  the  "Carnival" 
season  of  Italian  opera  companies — that  is,  the  period  between  the  end  of  Advent,  when 
all  theaters  were  closed,  and  the  beginning  of  Lent,  when  they  would  be  closed  again. 
Maometto  II  did  not  go  well,  and  the  theater  removed  it  from  the  repertory  by  the 
beginning  of  1823.  Rossini  was  already  involved  in  planning  Semiramide  by  this  time, 
since  he  seems  to  have  had  at  least  some  of  the  text,  by  Gaetano  Rossi,  the  preceding  fall. 
The  score  was  unusually  long  and  elaborate,  but  he  boasted  that  this  was  the  "only  one  of 
my  Italian  operas  which  I  was  able  to  do  at  my  ease;  my  contract  gave  me  forty  days"! 
Actually  it  took  him  only  thirty-three  days  to  complete  the  score. 

The  overture  was  almost  certainly  composed  last.  Unlike  many  operatic  overtures  of 
the  day,  it  borrowed  musical  ideas  from  the  opera  itself,  thus  making  it  unsuitable  for  use 
with  another  score.  The  range  and  balance  of  musical  ideas,  from  the  hushed,  rhythmic 
opening  through  the  Andantino  for  four  horns  (drawn  from  the  opera  itself)  and  the 
repetition  with  pizzicato  countermelodies  in  the  strings  to  the  lively  Allegro,  make  the 
overture  to  Semiramide  one  of  Rossini's  finest  contributions  to  the  genre  and  deservedly 
one  of  the  most  popular. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Hector  Berlioz 

La  Mort  de  Cleopatre,  Scene  lyrique 


■ 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at  La 
Cbte-St. -Andre,  Isere,  France,  on 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on 
8  March  1869.  He  composed  the  "lyric 
scena"  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome  competition  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  July  1829.  The  full  work 
had  no  performances  in  the  composer's 
lifetime,  though  he  conducted  the  cen- 
tral "Meditation"  on  some  of  his  con- 
certs in  Germany  in  the  1840s.  The 
score  was  not  published  until  1903,  and 
it  is  likely  that  no  complete  perform- 
ances took  place  before  that  date.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  voice,  the  score 

calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 

trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Like  many  French  composers  before  and  after,  Berlioz  eagerly  sought  to  win  the  Prix 
de  Rome  which  was  given  annually  for  over  a  century.  The  academic  honor  was  pleasant, 
but  it  brought  with  it  also  a  much  greater  reward:  five  years'  support  for  a  young 
composer,  and  a  guaranteed  concert  of  his  works  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
the  choice  of  the  winner  each  year  was  in  the  hands  of  a  panel  of  judges  drawn  from 
professors  at  the  Conservatoire  who  were  among  the  most  conservative  musicians 
available  and  unlikely  to  reward  any  sort  of  advanced  musical  thought.  And  Berlioz  wrote 
mockingly  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  winner  was  chosen.  First  of  all,  to  demonstrate 
their  basic  mastery  of  the  skills  needed  to  compose  the  actual  test  piece,  a  large-scale 
"lyric  scena"*  for  one  or  two  voices  and  orchestra,  candidates  had  first  to  compose  a 
vocal  fugue — despite  the  fact  that  this  test  told  nothing  whatever  of  their  ability  to  write 
for  orchestra  or  their  sense  of  melody  and  dramatic  expression.  The  fugues  had  to  be 
signed,  which  meant  that  the  judges  could — and  did — favor  the  work  of  their  own  pupils. 
Those  who  passed  were  required  to  compose  the  "lyric  scena"  to  a  specific  poem  cranked 
out  year  after  year  by  a  literary  nonentity  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  poem  drew  its 
material  from  classical  antiquity  and  featured  a  character  at  some  dramatic  impasse  to  be 
expressed  in  music.  Every  day  at  eleven  the  contestants  were  locked  up  in  separate  rooms 
with  pianos,  to  be  let  out  again  at  six  in  the  evening.  They  had  three  weeks  to  complete 
their  work,  in  full  score,  during  which  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  Institute 
building.  All  letters  that  came  to  them  during  the  competition  were  screened  to  ensure 
that  they  did  not  contain  anything  that  might  help  the  candidate.  Yet  in  the  evenings  they 
were  allowed  to  entertain  their  friends  with  no  precautions  taken  against  such  assistance! 
Any  composer  could  leave  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  score.  When  all  were  finished, 
they  went  to  the  judges — again  with  the  composer's  signature  attached. 


*English  has  no  precise  equivalent  for  the  French  "scene"  or  Italian  "scena"  (SHAY-na),  here 
meaning  a  concert  vocal  work  similar  in  character  to  an  operatic  scene  with  contrasting  sections  of 
varied  moods  and  tempos. 
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Week  17 


The  jury  assembled  again,  this  time  with  the  addition  of  artists  who  were  not  musicians. 
The  Institute  paid  to  have  a  pianist  and  a  singer  read  through  all  of  the  scores,  as  an  aid  in 
judging  the  quality  of  the  music.  (The  composer  was  required  to  supply  a  piano  reduction 
as  well  as  the  full  score.)  Here  Berlioz  complained  vehemently: 

Does  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  one  can  judge  the  true  quality  of  an  orchestral 
work  emasculated  in  this  fashion?  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  piano 
can  give  an  impression  of  the  orchestra  when  one  has  already  heard  the  work 
complete;  .  .  .  the  music  affects  you  by  recollection.  But  with  a  new  work,  and  in 
music's  present  state  of  development,  this  is  impossible  .  .  .  The  piano,  in  short,  by 
destroying  all  sense  of  instrumentation,  places  every  composer  on  the  same  level.  The 
master  of  the  orchestra  is  shrunk  to  the  size  of  the  fumbling  incompetent  who  lacks 
the  first  idea  of  that  branch  of  his  art .  .  .  The  piano,  for  the  orchestral  composer,  is 
the  guillotine  which  chops  off  the  aristocrat's  head  and  from  which  only  the  poor  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

Once  the  music  committee  made  up  its  mind,  all  the  sections  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
assembled  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  committee's  choice.  The  "performance"  took 
place  again  before  an  audience  almost  entirely  composed  of  non-musicians,  who  had  the 
right  to  confirm,  modify,  or  overturn  the  music  committee's  vote. 

Thus  the  prize  for  music  is  awarded  by  men  who  are  not  musicians  and  who  have 
not  even  had  the  chance  of  hearing  an  adequate  performance  of  the  works  from 
which,  by  a  grotesque  regulation,  they  are  required  to  make  their  choice  .  .  . 

On  the  day  of  the  prizegiving  the  cantata  chosen  by  painters,  sculptors,  and 
engravers  is  performed  complete  and  in  its  entirety.  It  seems  just  a  trifle  late.  It  might 
perhaps  have  been  better  to  convene  the  orchestra  before  giving  judgment.  The 
money  spent  on  this  belated  performance  is  used  to  little  purpose,  for  the  decision, 
once  taken,  cannot  be  reversed.  But  the  Academy  is  curious:  it  would  like  to  hear  the 
work  which  it  has  dignified  with  the  prize.  A  thoroughly  natural  desire! 

Despite  the  evident  unfairness  of  procedure,  the  likelihood  that  the  teacher's  favorites 
would  in  any  case  win  the  prize,  and  the  absurd  fact  that  the  award  was  made  by  people 
who  could  have  little  sense  of  the  quality  of  any  of  the  pieces  in  competition,  Berlioz 
sought  the  Prix  de  Rome  on  four  occasions.  In  1827  the  jury  declared  that  his  work,  La 
Mort  de  VOrph'ee  (The  Death  of  Orpheus),  was  simply  unplayable — though  Berlioz 
conducted  an  orchestral  reading,  with  some  satisfaction,  the  following  year.  In  1828  he 
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wrote  Herminie,  carefully  reining  in  his  individuality  to  avoid  offending  the  judges.  Still  at 
one  point,  he  felt  that  the  dramatic  character  of  the  text  called  for  a  different  type  of 
setting  than  the  judges  wanted.  They  gave  him  only  the  second  prize. 

In  1829  Berlioz  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  finally  win.  For  one  thing  it 
was  virtually  a  tradition  that  the  second-prize  winner  one  year  would  advance  to  the  first 
prize  the  following  year.  As  a  result  he  threw  caution  to  the  winds  and  composed  what 
turned  out  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most  original  of  his  competition  pieces,  La  Mort  de 
Cleopcitre.  The  dramatic  situation  strongly  appealed  to  him,  though  the  text,  by  one 
Vieillard  (aptly  named — "old  fuddy  duddy"),  lacked  particular  poetic  or  dramatic  merit. 
Still  Berlioz  knew  about  Cleopatra  from  Shakespeare,  and  he  could  imagine  the  death  of 
the  great  queen  as  a  dramatic  scene  of  great  power.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  head 
Cleopatra's  "Meditation"  with  a  quotation — in  English — from  Shakespeare.  This  may 
well  have  been  the  death-knell  for  his  chance  at  the  prize.  To  the  conservative  French 
judges,  Shakespeare  was  all  too  evidently  the  totem  of  the  burgeoning  romantic  move- 
ment. Berlioz  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  his  work: 

The  music  for  this  piece  came  easily  to  me.  I  wrote  what  I  believe  was  an  imposing 
piece,  the  rhythm  strikingly  original,  the  enharmonic  progressions  creating  a  rich  and 
sombre  effect,  and  the  melody  unfolding  slowly  and  dramatically  in  a  long  sustained 
crescendo. 
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The  judges  were  in  a  quandary.  Berlioz's  work  was  clearly  the  best  in  the  competition,  but 
such  dangerous  tendencies  were  not  to  be  encouraged.  They  decided,  in  the  end,  to  award 
no  prize  at  all!  On  2  August  1829,  the  day  after  the  jury  rendered  its  verdict,  Berlioz 
encountered  BoTeldieu,  one  of  the  judges,  and  had  with  him  a  remarkable  conversation, 
which  he  reported  in  his  memoirs  (no  doubt  slightly  polished  up  for  publication): 

When  he  saw  me,  he  cried  out,  "My  dear  boy,  what  have  you  done?  The  prize  was 
in  your  hands  and  you  simply  threw  it  away." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,  I  did  my  best." 

"That  is  exactly  what  we  have  against  you.  You  should  not  have  done  your  best. 
Your  best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good.  How  can  I  be  expected  to  approve  of  such  things 
when  you  know  that  what  I  like  most  is  soothing  music?" 

"Sir,  it's  a  little  difficult  to  write  soothing  music  for  an  Egyptian  queen  who  has 
been  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  and  is  dying  a  painful  death  in  an  agony  of 
remorse."  .  .  . 

"You  exaggerate.  We  were  not  asking  you  to  make  her  sing  a  quadrille.  Then, 
what  need  was  there  to  go  and  use  such  extraordinary  harmonies  in  your  invocation 
to  the  Pharaohs?  I'm  not  much  of  a  harmonist,  you  know,  and  I  must  own  that  those 
unearthly  chords  of  yours  were  quite  beyond  me." 

I  bowed  silently;  I  could  hardly  make  the  obvious  rejoinder:  "Is  it  my  fault  that 
you  are  not  much  of  a  harmonist?" 

"And  then,"  he  went  on,  "why  do  you  bring  that  absolutely  unheard-of  rhythm 
into  your  accompaniment?" 

"I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  one  should  refrain  from  using  new  procedures  when  one 
had  the  good  luck  to  hit  on  one,  and  it  suited  the  character  of  the  piece." 

"But  my  dear  fellow,  Madame  Dabadie  is  a  very  fine  musician,  and  yet  one  could 
see  it  took  all  her  intelligence  and  powers  of  concentration  to  get  through  your 
cantata  safely." 

"I  see.  This  is  also  new  to  me.  Music  is  meant  to  be  performed  without  intelligence 
or  concentration?" 

"Ah,  well,  you've  always  got  an  answer,  haven't  you?  Goodbye,  and  take  this 
lesson  to  heart  and  be  more  sensible  next  year  .  .  ." 

Berlioz  was,  in  fact,  "more  sensible"  in  1830;  he  wrote  by  far  the  weakest  and  dullest 
of  his  contest  pieces,  carefully  reining  himself  in  against  anything  that  might  upset  the 
jury — and  he  won  the  prize!  But  he  later  destroyed  the  "prize  work"  as  unworthy  of  him. 
He  remained  justifiably  proud,  however,  of  the  cantata  that  had  forced  the  judges  to 
cancel  the  award.  Here,  already,  one  can  foresee  the  very  special  operatic  genius  of 
Berlioz,  a  genius  that  was  to  be  utterly  misunderstood  in  his  own  lifetime  and  only  come 
into  its  own  within  the  last  quarter-century.  A  text  for  the  competition  was  shaped  in  such 
a  way  that  the  composer  could  write  three  arias,  linked  with  recitative.  Berlioz  treated  the 
poetry  with  considerable  freedom,  altering  phrases  or  transposing  them,  and  not  maintain- 
ing any  clear  distinction  between  recitative  and  aria.*  His  approach  to  the  text  already 
foreshadowed  the  flexibility  that  another  great  operatic  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Verdi,  accomplished  fully  only  in  Otello,  at  the  end  of  years  of  experience. 

Boieldieu  upbraided  Berlioz  for  precisely  those  passages  that  we  regard  as  most 
advanced  and  powerful.  When  Cleopatra  sings  her  great  invocation  to  the  Pharaohs,  her 
ancestors,  Berlioz  introduces  her  words  with  a  mysterious  series  of  sustained  chromatic 
chords  as  daring  as  anything  you  could  find  in  1829;  underneath  these  sombre  brass  and 
woodwind  chords,  the  strings  play  an  unusual  rhythmic  pattern  in  12/8.  This  meter 
frequently  uses  alternating  quarter-  and  eighth-notes  in  a  long-short,  long-short,  long- 


*We  print  the  text  following  this  program  note  as  Berlioz  actually  set  it,  rather  than  in  Vieillard's 
original  stanzas. 
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short,  long-short  pattern.  Berlioz  reverses  the  second  and  fourth  units  of  this  pattern: 
long-short,  short-long,  long-short,  short-long,  thus  slightly  concealing  the  basic  meter 
while  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  uneasiness  in  Cleopatra's  mind  as  she  evokes  her 
ancestors.  It  is  this,  I  gather,  that  BoTeldieu  considered  to  be  an  "absolutely  unheard-of 
rhythm  in  the  accompaniment." 

Worst  of  all,  probably,  from  the  jury's  point  of  view,  was  the  very  ending.  Everyone 
expected  the  cantata  to  end  with  vocal  virtuosity  and,  probably,  a  ringing  high  note,  while 
the  orchestra  played  a  few  bars  of  ritornello — despite  the  fact  that  the  woman  is  supposed 
to  be  dying.  Berlioz  flatly  refused  to  play  to  the  galleries  at  this  dramatic  moment.  His 
Cleopatra  expires  in  a  breathless  collapse  followed  by  a  few  hushed  bars  of  strings 
suggesting  an  uneven  heartbeat  dying  away  to  nothing.  To  the  jury,  this  was  utter 
nonsense;  what  kind  of  fool  would  make  the  singer  give  up  her  best  chance  of  garnering 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd?  To  us,  it  is  nothing  short  of  genius. 

— S.L. 
Text  and  translation  for  La  Mort  de  Cleopatre  begin  on  page  28. 
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La  Mort  de  Cleopatre 


The  Death  of  Cleopatra 


C'en  est  done  fait!  ma  honte  est  assurree. 
Veuve  d'Antoine  et  veuve  de  Cesar, 
Au  pouvoir  d'Octave  livree, 
Je  n'ai  pu  captiver  son  farouche  regard. 
J'etais  vaincue,  et  suis  deshonoree. 
En  vain,  pour  ranimer  l'eclat  de  mes 

attraits, 
J'ai  profane  le  deuil  d'un  funeste  veuvage; 
En  vain,  en  vain,  de  Tart  epuisant  les 

secrets, 
J'ai  cache  sous  des  fleurs  les  fers  de 

l'esclavage; 
Rien  n'a  pu  du  vainqueur  desarmer  les 

decrets. 
A  ses  pieds  j'ai  traine  mes  grandeurs 

opprimees. 
Mes  pleurs  meme  ont  coule  sur  ses  mains 

repandus, 
Et  la  fille  des  Ptolemees 
A  subi  raffront  des  refus. 


So  all  is  over!  My  shame  is  certain. 

Widow  of  Antony  and  widow  of  Caesar, 

delivered  to  the  power  of  Octavian, 

I  have  failed  to  charm  his  cruel  gaze. 

I  was  defeated,  and  now  I  am  dishonored. 

In  vain,  to  kindle  once  more  the  lustre  of  my 

charms, 
I  have  profaned  my  sombre  widow's  weeds, 
in  vain,  in  vain  searched  out  all  secrets 

known  to  art 
and  hidden  with  flowers  the  fetters  of  my 

slavery — 
nothing  could  bend  the  conqueror's 

decrees. 
I  dragged  my  shattered  greatness  at  his 

feet, 
even  my  flowing  tears  ran  down  his 

hands, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Ptolemies 
has  endured  the  insult  of  refusal. 


Ah!  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours,  tourment 

de  ma  memoire, 
Ou  sur  le  sein  des  mers,  comparable 

a  Venus, 
D'Antoine  et  de  Cesar  reflechissant 

la  gloire, 
J'apparus  triomphante  aux  rives  du 

Cydnus! 

Actium  m'a  livree  au  vainqueur  qui  me 

brave; 
Mon  sceptre,  mes  tresors  ont  passe  dans 

ses  mains; 
Ma  beaute  me  restait,  et  les  mepris 

d'Octave 
Pour  me  vaincre  ont  fait  plus  que  le  fer 

des  Romains. 


Ah,  how  distant  are  those  days  that  haunt 

my  memory, 
when  Venus-like,  on  the  bosom  of 

the  sea, 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Antony  and  of 

Caesar, 
I  appeared  in  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the 

Cydnus! 

Actium  delivered  me  to  the  conqueror  who 

rejects  me; 
my  sceptre,  my  treasure  have  passed  into  his 

hands; 
I  still  had  my  beauty — and  Octavian's 

scorn 
has  done  more  to  vanquish  me  than  Roman 

steel. 
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Ah!  qu'ils  sont  loin  ces  jours,  tourment 

de  ma  memoire, 
Ou  sur  le  sein  des  mers,  comparable 

a  Venus, 
D'Antoine  et  de  Cesar  reflechissant 

la  gloire, 
J'apparus  triomphante  aux  rives  du 


Cyd 


nus! 


En  vain  de  l'art  epuisant  les 

secrets, 
J'ai  cache  sous  des  fleurs  les  fers  de 

l'esclavage; 
Rien  n'a  pu  du  vainqueur  desarmer  les 

decrets. 
Mes  pleurs  meme  ont  coule  sur  ses  mains 

repandus. 
J'ai  subi  l'affront  de  refus. 
Moi!  .  .  .  qui  du  sein  des  mers,  comparable 

a  Venus, 
M'elancai  triomphante  aux  rive  du  Cydnus! 


Ah,  how  distant  are  those  days  that  haunt 

my  memory, 
when  Venus-like,  on  the  bosom  of 

the  sea, 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Antony  and  of 

Caesar, 
I  appeared  in  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the 

Cydnus! 
In  vain  have  I  searched  out  all  secrets 

known  to  art 
and  hidden  with  flowers  the  fetters  of  my 

slavery — 
nothing  could  bend  the  conqueror's 

decrees. 
Even  my  flowing  tears  ran  down  his 

hands. 
I  have  endured  the  insult  of  refusal. 
I!  .  .  .  who  Venus-like  from  the  bosom  of 

the  sea 
sprang  in  triumph  upon  the  banks  of  Cydnus! 


Au  comble  des  revers,  qu'aurais-je  encor 

a  craindre? 
Reine  coupable,  que  dis-tu? 
Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de 

me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  l'excuser  les  droits  de  la 

vertu? 
J'ai  d'un  epoux  deshonore  la  vie. 
C'est  par  moi  qu'aux  Romains  l'Egypte 

est  asservie, 
Et  que  d'Isis  l'ancien  culte  est  detruit. 
Quel  asile  chercher?  Sans  parents,  sans 

patrie, 
II  n'en  est  plus  pour  moi  que  l'eternelle 

nuit! 


In  this  extreme  disaster,  what  have  I  left 

to  fear? 
Guilty  queen,  what  do  you  say? 
Is  it  for  me  to  protest  the  fate  which 

crushes  me? 
Have  I  the  right  that  virtue  gives  to 

complain? 
I  dishonored  a  husband's  life. 
Because  of  me  Egypt  is  enslaved  by  the 

Romans 
and  Isis'  ancient  worship  destroyed. 
What  refuge  can  I  seek?  With  no  family,  no 

country, 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  everlasting 

night! 


Meditation  Meditation 

("How  if  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb  .  .  ." — Shakespeare) 


Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Verrez-vous  entrer  sans  courroux, 
Pour  dormir  dans  vos  pyramides, 
Une  reine  indigne  de  vous? 

Grands  Pharaons,  etc. 


Great  Pharaohs,  noble  Ptolemies, 

will  you  without  wrath  behold  her  enter  here 

to  sleep  within  your  pyramids, 

a  queen  unworthy  of  you? 

Great  Pharaohs,  etc. 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Non!  .  .  .  non,  de  vos  demeures  funebres 
Je  profanerais  la  splendeur. 
Rois,  encor  au  sein  des  tenebres, 
Vous  me  fuiriez  avec  horreur. 

Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de 

me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  l'accuser,  ai-je  le  droit  de  la 

vertu? 
Par  moi  nos  Dieux  ont  fui 

d'Alexandrie. 
D'Isis  le  culte  est  detruit. 
Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Vous  me  fuiriez  avec  horreur! 

Du  destin  qui  m'accable  est-ce  a  moi  de 

me  plaindre? 
Ai-je  pour  l'accuser,  ai-je  le  droit  de  la 

vertu? 
Grands  Pharaons,  nobles  Lagides, 
Verrez-vous  entrer  sans  courroux, 
Pour  dormir  dans  vos  pyramides, 
Une  reine  indigne  de  vous? 
Non,  j'ai  d'un  epoux  deshonore  la  vie. 
Sa  cendre  est  sous  mes  yeux,  son  ombre 

me  pour  suit. 
C'est  par  moi  qu'aux  Romains  l'Egypte 

est  asservie. 
Par  moi  nos  Dieux  ont  fui  les  murs 

d'Alexandrie, 
Et  d'Isis  le  culte  est  detruit. 

Osiris  proscrit  ma  couronne. 
A  Typhon  je  livre  mes  jours! 
Contre  l'horreur  qui  m'environne 
Un  vil  reptile  est  mon  recours. 

Dieux  du  Nil,  vous  m'avez  trahie! 
Octave  m'attend  a  son  char. 
Cleopatre  en  quittant  la  vie 
Redevient  digne  de  Cesar! 

— P.  A.  Vieillard 


No!  No,  I  should  profane  the  splendor 
of  your  burying-place. 
Kings,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  darkness, 
you  would  shun  me  with  horror. 

Is  it  for  me  to  protest  at  the  fate  which 

crushes  me? 
Have  I  the  right  that  virtue  gives  to 

complain? 
Because  of  me  our  gods  have  fled  from 

Alexandria, 
and  Isis'  worship  is  destroyed. 
Great  Pharaohs,  nobles  Ptolemies, 
you  would  shun  me  with  horror! 

Is  it  for  me  to  protest  at  the  fate  which 

crushes  me? 
Have  I  the  right  that  virtue  gives  to 

complain? 
Great  Pharaohs,  noble  Ptolemies, 
will  you  without  wrath  behold  her  enter  here 
to  sleep  within  your  pyramids, 
a  queen  unworthy  of  you? 
No,  I  have  dishonored  a  husband's  life. 
His  ashes  are  before  my  eyes,  his  shade 

pursues  me. 
Because  of  me  Egypt  is  enslaved  to  the 

Romans. 
Because  of  me  our  gods  have  fled  from  the 

walls  of  Alexandria, 
and  Isis'  worship  is  destroyed. 

Osiris  proscribes  my  crown. 
To  Typhon  I  consign  my  life! 
Against  the  horror  that  besets  me 
a  vile  reptile  is  my  recourse. 

Gods  of  the  Nile,  you  have  betrayed  me! 
Octavian  awaits  me  at  his  chariot. 
Cleopatra,  in  leaving  life, 
becomes  once  more  worthy  of  Caesar! 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodltion 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Gustav  Mahler 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D 

Gustav  Mahler  was  born  at  Kalische 
(Kaliste)  near  the  Moravian  border  of 
Bohemia  on  7  July  1860  and  died  in 
Vienna  on  18  May  1911.  He  did  most  of 
the  work  on  this  symphony  in  February 
and  March  1888,  having  begun  to  sketch 
it  in  earnest  three  years  earlier  and  using 
material  going  back  to  the  1870s.  He 
revised  the  score  extensively  on  several 
occasions;  the  second,  and  last,  edition 
published  during  Mahler's  lifetime  was 
dated  1906.  Mahler  himself  conducted 
the  first  performance  of  the  work,  then  in 
five  movements  and  called  "Symphonic 
Poem  in  Two  Parts, "  with  the  Budapest 
Philharmonic  on  20  November  1889.  At  a 
New  York  Philharmonic  concert  on 
16  December  1909  he  introduced  the  work  to  the  United  States  in  its  final  four-movement 
form,  having  dropped  the  original  second  movement  (the  so-called  "Blumine"  movement; 
see  below)  after  a  June  1894  performance  in  Weimar.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performances — in  fact  the  first  in  Boston — on  23  and  24  November 
1923  (the  Boston  Symphony  had  already  performed  the  Fifth  Symphony  under  Wilhelm 
Gericke  in  1906  and  the  Second  under  Karl  Muck  in  1918) .  Other  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  the  four-movement  Mahler  First  have  been  given  by  Dimitri  Mitropoulos, 
Richard  Bur  gin,  William  Steinberg,  Erich  Leinsdorf  Eugene  Ormandy,  Bernard  Haitink, 
Klaus  Tennstedt,  and  Hiroshi  Wakasugi,  the  most  recent  Symphony  Hall  performances 
being  Haitink's  in  April  1973  and  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  being 
Wakasugi's  in  August  1981.  A  five-movement  version  including  "Blumine'''  was  given  by 
Seiji  Ozawa  in  April  1974  and  then  again  during  the  1977-78  season,  as  well  as  by 
Kenneth  Schermerhorn  at  Tanglewood  in  1974.  Mahler's  First  Symphony  is  scored  for 
four  flutes  (three  of  them  doubling  piccolo),  four  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn),  four 
clarinets  (one  doubling  bass  clarinet,  two  doubling  high  clarinet  in  E-fiat),  three  bassoons 
(one  doubling  contrabassoon),  seven  horns,  five  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
timpani  (two  players),  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  strings. 

Once,  contemplating  the  failures  of  sympathy  and  understanding  with  which  his  First 
Symphony  met  at  most  of  its  early  performances,  Mahler  lamented  that  while  Beethoven 
had  been  able  to  start  as  a  sort  of  modified  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  Wagner  as  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  he  himself  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Gustav  Mahler  from  the  outset.  He 
composed  this  symphony,  surely  the  most  original  First  in  the  literature,  in  high  hopes  of 
being  understood,  even  imagining  that  it  might  earn  him  enough  money  so  that  he  could 
abandon  his  rapidly  expanding  career  as  a  conductor — a  luxury  that  life  would  in  fact 
never  allow  him.  But  he  enjoyed  public  success  with  the  work  only  in  Prague  in  1898  and 
in  Amsterdam  five  years  later.  The  Viennese  audience  in  1900,  musically  reactionary,  and 
anti-Semitic  to  boot,  was  singularly  vile  in  its  behavior,  and  even  Mahler's  future  wife, 
Alma  Schindler,  whose  devotion  to  The  Cause  would  later  sometimes  dominate  a  concern 
for  truth,  fled  that  concert  in  anger  and  disgust.  One  critic  suggested  that  the  work  might 
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have  been  meant  as  a  parody  of  a  symphony:  no  wonder  that  Mahler,  completing  his 
Fourth  Symphony  that  year,  felt  driven  to  marking  its  finale  "Durchaus  ohne  Parodie!" 
("With  no  trace  of  parody!"). 

The  work  even  puzzled  its  own  composer.  No  other  piece  of  Mahler's  has  so  compli- 
cated a  history  and  about  no  other  did  he  change  his  mind  so  often  and  over  so  long  a 
period.  He  changed  the  total  concept  by  cancelling  a  whole  movement,  he  made  striking 
alterations  in  compositional  and  orchestral  detail,  and  for  some  time  he  was  unsure 
whether  he  was  offering  a  symphonic  poem,  a  program  symphony,  or  just  a  symphony. 
Let  us  begin  there. 

At  the  Budapest  premiere,  the  work  appeared  as  a  "symphonic  poem"  whose  two  parts 
consisted  of  the  first  three  and  the  last  two  movements.  The  fourth  movement  was  called 
"a  la  pompes  funebres"  but  that  was  the  only  suggestion  of  anything  programmatic. 
Nevertheless,  a  newspaper  article  the  day  before  the  premiere  outlined  a  program  whose 
source  can  only  have  been  Mahler  himself  and  which  identifies  the  first  three  movements 
with  spring,  happy  daydreams,  and  a  wedding  procession,  the  fourth  as  a  funeral  march 
representing  the  burial  of  the  poet's  illusions,  and  the  fifth  as  a  hard-won  progress  to 
spiritual  victory. 

When  Mahler  revised  the  score  in  January  1893,  he  called  it  a  symphony  in  five 
movements  and  two  parts,  also  giving  it  the  name  of  "Titan,"  not,  however,  for  the 
terrible  and  violent  figures  of  Greek  mythology,  but  for  the  eponymous  novel  by  Jean  Paul 
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From  the  first  performance  of  Mahler's  First 
Symphony,  in  Budapest  on  20  November  1889 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to. 
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(Johann  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  1763-1825),  a  key  figure  in  German  literary  Romanticism 
and  one  of  Mahler's  favorite  writers.  The  first  part,  From  the  Days  of  Youth,  comprised 
three  movements,  Spring  Without  End,  Blumine,  and  Under  Full  Sail;  the  second, 
Commedia  humana,  two  movements,  Funeral  March  in  the  Manner  ofCallot  and 
DaWinferno  al  paradiso.  But  by  time  another  performance  actually  came  around — that 
was  in  Hamburg  in  October  of  the  same  year — he  announced  the  work  as  TITAN,  a  Tone 
Poem  in  the  Form  of  a  Symphony.  The  first  part  was  now  called  From  the  Days  of  Youth: 
Flower-,  Fruit-,  and  Thornpieces  (this  is  part  of  the  full  title  of  Siebenkds,  another  of 
Jean  Paul's  novels),  and  Mahler  added  that  the  introduction  represented  "Nature's 
awakening  from  its  long  winter  sleep."  For  the  fourth  movement,  now  entitled 
Foundered!,  he  provided  a  long  note  to  the  effect  that  his  inspiration  had  been  the  familiar 
picture  "The  Hunter's  Funeral,"  which  he  described,  adding  that  the  mood  was  "now 
ironic  and  merry,  now  uncanny  and  brooding.  Upon  which — immediately — DaWinferno 
follows  as  the  sudden  despairing  cry  of  a  heart  wounded  to  its  depths." 

He  retained  most  of  that  through  the  nineties.  Before  the  Vienna  performance  in 
1900,  he  again  leaked  a  program  to  a  friendly  critic,  and  it  is  a  curious  one.  First  comes 
rejection  of  Titan  as  well  as  of  "all  other  titles  and  inscriptions,  which,  like  all  'programs,' 
are  always  misinterpreted.  [Mahler]  dislikes  and  discards  them  as  'antiartistic'  and 
'antimusical.'  "  There  follows  a  scenario  that  reads  much  like  an  elaborated  version  of  the 
original  one  for  Budapest.*  What  had  happened  is  that  during  the  nineties,  when  Richard 
Strauss's  Till  Eulenspiegel,  Thus  Spoke  Zarathustra,  Don  Quixote,  and  A  Hero's  Life 


*This  was  one  of  the  occasions  when  Mahler  stressed  the  connection  between  the  First  and  Second 
symphonies,  saying  here  that  "the  real,  the  climactic  denouement  [of  the  First]  comes  only  in  the 
Second."  Elsewhere  he  stated  that  the  opening  movement  of  the  Second  was  the  funeral  music  for 
the  hero  of  the  First. 


A  MALER-SZYF6NIA. 

(.4  Filharniuniai  konczertcn. ) 


s~> 


HatA*  I 


A  caricature  which  appeared  in  response  to  the  premiere  of  the  Mahler  First  in 
Budapest.  Mahler  is  shown  at  center,  while  a  friend  of  his  beats  the  publicity  drum. 
The  title  uses  a  play  on  words —  "Malheur  Syphon" — and  the  Hungarian  word 
"Hatas" means  "effect." 
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supported  glorious 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTOA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music 
h-   Director 


tradition 


.  .  .  by  contributing  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1983-84  Annual  Fund.  All  gifts,  large  or  small,  are  deeply 
appreciated;  however,  if  you  give  $35  or  more  you  will  enjoy 
a  variety  of  special  benefits.  Simply  complete  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  today. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $ today.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

—  YES  I  want  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Please  send  me 
more  information  on  the  1983-1984  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Make  your  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  and  send  to: 

Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  Mass.  02115 
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had  come  out,  program  music  had  become  a  hot  political  issue  in  the  world  of  music,  one 
on  which  to  take  sides.  Mahler  saw  himself  as  living  in  a  very  different  world  from  Strauss 
and  he  wanted  to  establish  a  certain  distance  between  himself  and  his  colleague.  At  the 
same  time,  the  extramusical  ideas  that  had  originally  informed  his  symphony  would  not 
disappear,  and,  somewhat  uncomfortably  and  unconvincingly,  he  seemed  now  to  be 
wanting  to  have  it  both  ways.*  He  found,  moreover,  that  there  was  no  pleasing  the  critics 
on  this  issue:  in  Berlin  he  was  faulted  for  omitting  the  program  and  in  Frankfurt  for 
keeping  it. 

"I  should  like  to  stress  that  the  symphony  goes  far  beyond  the  love  story  on  which  it  is 
based,  or  rather,  which  preceded  it  in  the  life  of  its  creator,"  wrote  Mahler.  In  that  spirit, 
let  us  move  on  to  the  music,  stopping  just  long  enough  to  say  that  two  love  stories  were 
involved,  one  in  1884  with  the  Kassel  Opera  soprano  Johanna  Richter,  which  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  Wayfarer  songs  that  Mahler  quotes  and  uses  in  the  symphony,  and  a 
more  dangerous  one  in  Leipzig  in  1887  and  1888  with  Marion  von  Weber,  wife  of  the 
composer's  grandson.  The  first  time  that  the  opening  pianississimo  A,  seven  octaves  deep, 
was  ever  heard,  it  was  the  von  Webers  who  stood  at  the  piano  on  either  side  of  Mahler  to 
play  the  notes  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  hands. 

Mahler  writes  "Wie  ein  Naturlaut"  ("like  a  sound  of  nature")  on  that  first  page,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  conductor  Franz  Schalk  we  read,  "The  introduction  to  the  first 
movement  sounds  of  nature,  not  music!"  In  the  manner  discovered  by  Beethoven  for  the 
opening  of  his  Ninth  Symphony  and  imitated  and  used  in  countless  ways  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  fragments  detach  themselves  from  the  mist,  become  graspable, 
coalesce.  Among  these  fragments  are  a  pair  of  notes  descending  by  a  fourth,  distant 
fanfares,  a  little  cry  of  oboes,  a  cuckoo  call  (by  the  only  cuckoo  in  the  world  who  toots  a 
fourth  rather  than  a  third),  a  gentle  horn  melody.  Gradually  the  tempo  quickens — one  of 
the  most  characteristic,  original,  and  forward-looking  features  of  this  movement  is  how 
much  time  Mahler  spends  not  in  a  tempo  but  en  route  from  one  speed  to  another — to 
arrive  at  the  melody  of  the  second  of  Mahler's  Wayfarer  songs.  Mahler's  wayfarer  crosses 


*Strauss,  too,  lived  uneasily  with  this  question,  composing  a  highly  detailed  sort  of  program  music, 
reacting  irritably  to  requests  for  explications  but  providing  them  nonetheless,  and  always  stressing 
the  purely  musical  integrity  of  his  tone  poems. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 
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Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street.  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel  (617)  42&O830 

BRANCHES:  Acton.  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualry/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


PRW 


For  a  personal  appointment, 
call  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  C 
Bank  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  ft) 
©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


V 


CARUION  WILLARDVIUAGl 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


the  fields  in  the  morning,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  hoping  that  this  marks 
the  beginning  of  his  own  happy  times,  only  to  see  that  no,  spring  can  never,  never  bloom 
for  him.  But  for  Mahler  the  song  is  useful  not  only  as  evocation  but  as  a  musical  source, 
and  he  draws  astounding  riches  from  it  by  a  process,  as  Erwin  Stein  put  it,  of  constantly 
shuffling  and  reshuffling  its  figures  like  a  deck  of  cards.  The  movement  rises  to  one 
tremendous  climax — to  bring  that  into  sharper  focus  was  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the 
1893  revision- — and  the  last  page  is  wild,  but  most  important  and  constant  is  another  of 
the  features  to  which  Mahler  drew  Schalk's  attention  in  the  letter  already  quoted:  "In  the 
first  movement  the  greatest  delicacy  throughout  (except  in  the  big  climax)." 

The  scherzo,  whose  indebtedness  to  Bruckner  was  acknowledged  by  Mahler  himself, 
is  the  symphony's  briefest  and  simplest  movement,  and  also  the  only  one  that  the  first 
audiences  could  be  counted  on  to  like.  Its  opening  idea  comes  from  a  fragment  for  piano 
duet  that  may  go  back  as  far  as  1876,  and  the  movement  makes  several  allusions  to  the 
song  Hans  und  Grethe,  whose  earliest  version  was  written  in  1880.  The  Trio,  set  in  an 
F  major  that  sounds  very  mellow  in  the  A  major  context  of  the  scherzo  itself,  fascinatingly 
contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  rustic,  super- Austrian  material  with  the  artfulness  of  its 
arrangement.  It  is  an  early  instance  of  what  Theodor  W.  Adorno  perceived  as  the  essence 
of  Mahler,  the  turning  of  cliche  into  event. 

By  contrast  to  the  popular  scherzo,  the  funeral  music  that  follows  was  what  most  upset 
audiences.  The  use  of  vernacular  material  presented  in  slightly  perverted  form  (the  round 


The  Ludwig  Concert  Hall  in  Hamburg,  where  Mahler  conducted  the  revised  version 
of  his  First  Symphony  on  27  October  1893.  The  hall  is  shown  here  with  tables 
replacing  the  regular  rows  of  floor  seats  for  "Pops'' -style  concerts. 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations,  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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we  have  all  sung  to  the  words  "Frere  Jacques, "  but  set  by  Mahler  in  a  lugubrious  minor); 
the  parodic,  vulgar  music  with  its  lachrymose  oboes  and  trumpets,  the  boom-chick  of  bass 
drum  with  cymbal  attached,  the  hiccupping  violins;  the  appearance  in  the  middle  of  all 
this  of  part  of  the  last  Wayfarer  song,  exquisitely  scored  for  muted  strings  with  a  harp  and 
few  soft  woodwinds — people  simply  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  mixture,  how  to 
respond,  whether  to  laugh  or  cry  or  both  together.  They  sensed  that  something  irreverent 
was  being  done,  something  new  and  somehow  ominous,  that  these  collisions  of  the  spooky, 
the  gross,  and  the  vulnerable  were  uncomfortably  like  life  itself,  and  they  were  offended. 
Incidentally,  the  most  famous  detail  of  orchestration  in  the  symphony,  the  bass  solo  that 
begins  the  round,  was  an  afterthought:  as  late  as  1893,  the  first  statement  of  the  Frere 
Jacques  tune  was  more  conventionally  set  for  bass  and  cello  in  unison. 

Mahler  likened  the  opening  of  the  finale  to  a  bolt  of  lightning  that  rips  suddenly  from  a 
black  cloud.  Using  and  transforming  material  from  the  first  movement,  he  takes  us,  in  the 
terms  of  his  various  programs,  on  the  path  from  annihilation  to  victory,  while  in  musical 
terms  he  engages  in  a  struggle  to  regain  D  major,  the  main  key  of  the  symphony,  but 
unheard  since  the  first  movement  ended.  When  at  last  he  reenters  that  key,  he  does  so  by 
way  of  a  stunning  and  really  violent  coup  de  theatre,  only  to  withdraw  from  the  sounds  of 
victory  and  to  show  us  the  hollowness  of  that  triumph.  He  then  goes  all  the  way  back  to 
the  music  with  which  the  symphony  had  begun  and  gathers  strength  for  a  second  assault 
that  does  indeed  open  the  doors  to  a  heroic  ending  and  to  its  celebration  in  a  hymn  in 
which  the  horns,  now  on  their  feet,  are  instructed  to  drown  out  the  rest  of  the  orchestra, 


The  Boston  Home, 

(formerly  The  Boston  Home  for  Incurables) 


Est.  1881 


Seeks  Your  Support 
for  Another  Century 


Write  for  Centennial  Brochure: 
David  W.  Lewis,  Treasurer 
John  Bigelow,  Assistant  Treasurer 


The  Boston  Home,  Inc 

2049-2061  Dorchester  Avenue 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02124 
617/825-3905 
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"even  the  trumpets."* 

Finally,  a  word  about  "Blumine. "  The  title  is  yet  another  tribute  to  Jean  Paul,  who 
gave  the  name  of  "Herbst-Blumine"  to  a  collection  of  his  magazine  articles.  Jean  Paul 
seems  to  have  invented  the  word:  It  comes  from  "5/ame"  ("flower"),  and  his  "Herbst- 
Blumine"  might  be  translated  as  "autumn  flora."  The  movement  itself  is  an  adaptation — 
or  just  possibly  a  straight  transcription — of  a  section  of  incidental  music  Mahler  wrote 
early  in  1884  for  a  series  of  tableaux  vivants  based  on  Viktor  von  Scheffel's  sentimental 
poem  Der  Trompeter  von  Sdckingen  (in  the  scene  in  question,  Werner,  the  trumpeter, 
plays  a  serenade  to  his  beloved  across  the  Rhine).  The  incidental  music  is  lost  and  so 
apparently  is  the  manuscript  of  the  original  1889  version  of  the  "symphonic  poem."  The 
only  source  for  "Blumine"  is  the  manuscript  of  the  January  1893  revision,  which  was  in 
private  ownership  and  inaccessible  from  the  time  Mahler  gave  it  to  an  American  former 


*Strauss,  who  conducted  the  preliminary  rehearsals  for  the  1894  Weimar  performance,  suggested 
to  Mahler  that  he  make  a  cut  from  the  first  D  major  arrival  to  the  second,  which  is  nearly  one-third 
of  the  movement.  Mahler  of  course  did  no  such  thing;  that  cut,  however,  was  common  practice 
until  about  twenty  years  ago,  perpetrated  even  by  conductors  whom  one  would  have  expected  to 
know  better  (including  two  of  the  Boston  Symphony's  former  music  directors). 


WHITE 
at  Stoc 

a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 


. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


At  Last. 


A  super6  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the.  classical  tradition. 
A  full  menu  for  pre-tfieotre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  memifrom  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
fromVLto  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  (ouncje.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Call  54Z-2Z55 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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pupil  until  December  1959,  when  it  was  bought  at  a  Sotheby's  auction  by  Mrs.  James 
M.  Osborn  of  New  Haven  and  deposited  in  the  Osborn  Collection  of  the  Yale  University 
Library.  The  first  performance  since  1894  of  "Sfemme"  was  given  by  Benjamin  Britten 
and  the  New  Philharmonia  at  the  Aldeburgh  Festival  on  18  June  1967.  Britten  played 
"Blumme"  by  itself,  and  the  first  modern  performance  of  the  whole  symphony  including 
this  movement  was  given  by  Frank  Brieff  and  the  New  Haven  Symphony  on  9  April  1968. 

Debate  over  whether  or  not  to  restore  "Blumine"  began  immediately  after  the  New 
Haven  revival  of  the  five-movement  version — after  a  seventy- four- year  hiatus.  The 
pro-  "Blumine"  arguments  are  that  the  music  itself  is  touchingly  delicate  and  lovely, 
offering  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  a  sensitive  trumpet  soloist;  that  it  is  interesting  and 
valuable  to  get  acquainted  with  the  symphony  as  Mahler  first  imagined,  composed,  and 
conducted  it;  that  it  makes  a  welcome  buffer  between  the  exuberances  of  the  first 
movement's  close  and  the  beginning  of  the  scherzo.  The  counter-arguments  are  that 
combining  the  1884/1893  "B/arame"  with  four  movements  in  the  form  they  achieved 
much  later  gives  us  a  problematic  hybrid,  and  that  as  long  as  performance  materials  of  the 
1893  version  are  not  readily  available,  we  are  not  in  fact  likely  to  hear  the  piece  in  any 
form  that  Mahler  imagined,  composed,  and  conducted;  that  it  is  more  of  an  interruption 
than  a  buffer;  that  Mahler,  in  words  and  deed,  left  no  doubt  that  he  thought  the  inclusion 
of  "B/wrame"  an  error  and  that  he  wished  to  leave  the  symphony  as  a  four-movement 
work.* 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*BriefFs  performances  and  his  Columbia  recording,  like  Eugene  Ormandy's  RCA  recording  and 
various  other  performances  which  took  place  during  the  1970s,  were  all  of  the  uncomfortable 
hybrid  of  an  1893  "Blumine"  put  into  the  middle  of  a  text  otherwise  derived  from  the  revisions  of 
1906.  The  first  conductor  to  reintroduce  "Blumine"  in  a  wholly  coherent  context  was  Joel  Lazar, 
who  led  a  performance  with  the  Cantabrigia  Orchestra  at  Harvard  University  on  11  August  1969. 
As  anyone  knows  who  has  ever  had  to  deal  with  the  different  versions  of,  say,  Bach's  St.  John 
Passion  or  Handel's  Messiah,  the  Prague  version  of  Don  Giovanni  as  against  the  one  for  Vienna, 
the  first  edition  of  Schumann's  Kreisleriana  versus  the  second,  or  the  1911  and  1947  scores  of 
Stravinsky's  Petrushka,  the  question  of  the  relative  validity  of  composers'  first,  intermediate,  and 
final  thoughts  is  immensely  complicated,  and  I  hate  to  seem  to  deal  with  this  particularly 
interesting  and  complex  case  in  so  summary  a  fashion. 
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Your  financial  plans  should  encompass 
more  than  just  making  money. 

All  too  often,  hardworking  young  professional  families 
with  single  or  dual  incomes  lack  the  time  and  energy  to 
coordinate  their  financial  affairs.  They  need  more  than 
occasional  advice;  they  need  total  financial  planning. 
The  Cambridge  Group  specializes  in  doing  exactly  that.  We 
formulate  a  coordinated  financial  plan  for  you  that  is  based  on  your 
specific  goals.  A  plan  that  takes  into  account  all  aspects  of  your 
financial  situation. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  peace  of  mind.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group 
today  at  our  new  convenient  location  for  a  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
288  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160    (617)  965-7480 


There  is  noplace  quite  like  Round  Hill. 


Once  the  exclusive  summer  estate  of  Colonel  Edward 
Robinson  Green,  Round  Hill  is  now  being  meticulously 
developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few. 

With  nearly  all  the  mansion  residences  sold,  a  very 
limited  number  of  one-  and  two-story  beachfront  condo- 
minium homes  is  being  built.  Each  home  features  the 
finest  quality  construction,  the  latest  amenities  and  spectac- 
ular ocean  views.  Yet  only  14  of  the  estate's  231  acres  will 
ever  be  developed.  The  rest  will  remain  forever  wild. 

Additional  amenities  include  24-hour  maintenance  and 
security,  heated  swimming  pool,  Har-tru  tennis  courts,  com- 
munity garden,  children's  playground,  nature  trails  and  a 
H-mile  long  private  warm  water  beach. 


Round  Hill.  A  very  special  place  for  a  few  very  special 
people.  Just  75  minutes  from  Boston  in  South  Dartmouth, 
MA.  Priced  from  $225,000.  For  further  information,  contact 
Marianne  Macdonald,  Exclusive  Agent,  at  617-992-4800 
or  247-0004. 


RH 


Round  Hill 

307  Smith  Neck  Road  •  South  Dartmouth,  MA 
Viewing  by  appointment  only,  10  am  to  4  pm 
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More  .  .  . 

Philip  Gossett's  magnificent  Rossini  article  in  The  New  Grove  is  the  very  best  place  to 
start  for  information  about  this  composer,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  all  too  many  half- 
scholarly  (or  worse!)  discussions.  That  article,  along  with  the  articles  on  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Verdi,  has  recently  been  published  in  a  separate  volume,  Italian  Bel  Canto  Opera 
(Norton,  available  in  paperback).  The  popular  biographies  by  Francis  Toye  {Rossini:  A 
Study  in  Tragi-Comedy  [Norton  paperback])  and  Herbert  Weinstock  {Rossini  [Knopf]) 
need  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  Gossett's  work.  He  is  at  present  finishing  a  full- 
length  study  of  Rossini's  work  which  will  surely  be  the  standard  work  for  some  time  to 
come.  Meanwhile,  Gossett's  articles  "Gioacchino  Rossini  and  the  Conventions  of  Composi- 
tion" {Acta  musicologica,  1970)  and  "The  Overtures  of  Rossini"  {19th  Century  Music, 
1979)  are  very  useful.  At  long  last  Rossini's  operas  are  being  published  and  recorded  in 
authentic  editions  based  on  the  best  scholarship.  Semiramide  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
way  of  a  complete  performance;  it  has  been  recorded  by  Joan  Sutherland,  Marilyn  Home, 
and  Spiro  Malas  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Bonynge  (a  three-record  set  from  London).  For  the  overture  alone,  recommended 
recordings  include  those  by  Claudio  Abbado  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (RCA), 
Colin  Davis  with  the  Royal  Philharmonic  (Seraphim),  and  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the 
Philharmonia  Orchestra  (Angel);  all  of  these  are  on  discs  containing  a  varied  selection  of 
Rossini  overtures. 

The  best  place  to  begin  in  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a 
masterpiece  of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing 
bitterness,  Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  the  one  by 
David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). It  captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special  flair 
(all  of  the  quotations  from  Berlioz  in  the  program  note  come  from  this  translation).  For  an 
informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  general  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer 
to  take  into  account  all  of  the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition; 
it  has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country 
before  long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography  is  the  two- volume  study  Berlioz 
and  the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one- 
volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new 
edition  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's 
work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford).  There  are  three  recordings  of 
La  Mort  de  Cleopatre,  all  of  them  worth  your  notice.  The  most  recent  features  Jessye 
Norman  in  an  outstanding  performance  with  the  Orchestre  de  Paris  conducted  by  Daniel 
Barenboim  (DG,  coupled  with  a  lackluster  Nuits  d'ete  sung  by  Kiri  Te  Kanawa  with  the 
same  orchestra  and  conductor).  Also  very  good  is  Janet  Baker's  recent  recording  with 
Colin  Davis  conducting  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  (Philips;  coupled  with  another 
Berlioz  cantata  written  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  Herminie).  Harder  to  find  but  worth  looking 
for  is  Jennie  Tourel's  classic  performance  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Leonard  Bernstein  (Columbia  Special  Products;  coupled  with  Ravel's 
Sheherazade). 

The  best  place  to  start  reading  about  Gustav  Mahler  is  Paul  Banks's  superbly  insightful 
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article  in  The  New  Grove.  Next,  a  little  larger,  is  the  splendid  short  study  by  Michael 
Kennedy  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Littlefield  paperback).  Still  going  by  increasing 
size,  we  come  to  Kurt  Blaukopf  s  biography,  a  readable  journalistic  account  (London),  and 
Egon  Gartenberg's,  which  is  especially  good  on  the  Viennese  milieu  if  somewhat  trivial  on 
the  music  (Schirmer  paperback).  Two  of  the  largest  Mahler  projects  are  still  torsos, 
though  both  deal  extensively  with  the  First  Symphony.  Henry-Louis  de  La  Grange's 
Mahler  is  an  extremely  detailed  biographical  study  and  will  probably,  when  completed 
with  a  second  volume,  be  the  standard  reference  for  the  facts  of  Mahler's  life.  Donald 
Mitchell's  perceptive  and  detailed  study  of  the  music  runs  so  far  to  two  volumes,  Gustav 
Mahler:  The  Early  Years  and  Gustav  Mahler:  The  Wunderhorn  Years,  the  second  of 
which  deals  with  the  First  Symphony  (California;  the  latter  available  in  paperback).  Alma 
Mahler's  autobiography  And  the  Bridge  Is  Love  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich)  and  her 
Gustav  Mahler:  Memories  and  Letters  (U.  of  Washington  paperback)  offer  essential 
source  material,  but  they  must  be  treated  with  caution  and  considerable  skepticism.  The 
most  recent  edition  of  the  latter  book  provides  important  corrections  by  Donald  Mitchell 
and  Knud  Martner.  Martner  has  edited  Gustav  Mahler:  Selected  Letters  (Farrar,  Straus 
and  Giroux),  which  contains  all  of  the  letters  published  earlier  in  Alma  Mahler's  less  than 
reliable  collection  plus  a  good  many  more,  though  it  is  still  a  far  cry  from  the  complete 
edition  of  Mahler  letters  we  need.  Adam  Fischer  has  recorded  the  "1889  Budapest 
version"  of  the  Mahler  First  (Hungaroton).  Recommended  recordings  of  the  more  familiar 
version  include  Seiji  Ozawa  with  the  Boston  Symphony  (DG),  Claudio  Abbado  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  (DG),  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  (Philips), 
Rafael  Kubelik  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  (DG),  and  Klaus  Tennstedt  with  the 
London  Philharmonic  (Angel). 

— S.L. 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^       and  the  Cotting  School  has  alot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private.  non-proM.  nonsectanan.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests 
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WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 
COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


^»^^g 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 


"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


I 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 1 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 
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Adam  Fischer 


Born  in  Budapest  in  1949,  Adam  Fischer 
made  his  American  debut  conducting  Don 
Giovanni  at  the  San  Francisco  Opera  in  June 
1981;  the  following  October  he  made  his 
Chicago  Lyric  Opera  debut  leading  Verdi's 
Macbeth.  His  appearances  this  week  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  his  first 
engagements  with  a  major  American  orches- 
tra. During  the  1980-81  season,  Mr.  Fischer 
conducted  a  widely  heralded  production  of 
Verdi's  Otello  at  the  Vienna  Staatsoper,  where 
he  had  initially  worked  as  a  coach  during  the 
1973-74  season.  In  April  1978  he  made  his 
Munich  Opera  debut,  substituting  for  Karl 
Bohm  and  conducting  Fidelio  with  Hildegard 
Behrens  in  the  title  role.  Other  operatic 
engagements  have  included  Don  Carlos  at  the 
Hamburg  Opera,  Tristan  and  Isolde  at  the 
Graz  Opera  House,  Mozart's  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail  at  the  Oper-am-Rhein  in 
Diisseldorf,  and  Dvorak's  Rusalka  with 
Hildegard  Behrens  at  the  Munich  Opera. 
Mr.  Fischer  has  also  conducted  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Philharmonia,  all 
the  major  symphony  orchestras  of  Hungary, 
and  the  Santa  Cecilia  Orchestra  in  Rome,  in 
addition  to  appearances  in  East  Germany, 
Finland,  and  Sweden.  In  the  1981-82  season, 
Mr.  Fischer  began  his  appointment  as  music 
director  of  the  Freiburg  Theater,  and  in  March 
1983  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Japan. 


His  current  season  includes  engagements  in 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Rome,  Milan,  London, 
Berlin,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Monte  Carlo.  He 
appeared  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in 
Salzburg  this  past  January,  and  he  has  been 
invited  to  perform  with  the  Opera  National  de 
Paris  and  at  Covent  Garden  in  London. 

Adam  Fischer  studied  piano  and  composi- 
tion at  the  Bela  Bartok  Conservatory  in 
Budapest.  He  later  attended  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  where  he  studied  conducting 
with  Hans  Swarowsky,  and  in  Venice  and 
Siena  he  attended  master  classes  held  by 
Franco  Ferrara.  In  1973  he  won  first  prize  at 
the  Guido  Cantelli  International  Competition 
for  Young  Conductors  held  at  La  Scala  in 
Milan.  He  was  thereupon  invited  to  become 
principal  conductor  of  the  Helsinki  National 
Opera  House,  a  position  he  held  from  1974 
until  1977.  After  1975  he  concurrently  held 
the  post  of  assistant  conductor  of  the  Helsinki 
Philharmonic,  and  in  the  1977-78  season  he 
became  chief  conductor  at  the  Karlsruhe 
Opera  House.  His  recordings  on  Hungaroton 
with  the  Hungarian  State  Orchestra  include 
Mahler's  First  Symphony  in  its  original  five- 
movement  version  and  the  same  composer's 
Songs  of  a  Wayfarer. 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 

easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 

New  in-town  apartments 

with  doorman,  harbor 

views,  all  luxuries, 

health 

club. 

1  and  2 

bedrooms  and 

penthouse  duplex 


apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


.^^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

1  —  1       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

3  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 
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One  word  is  worth 
a  thousand  pictures. 


Daniels 


Daniels  Printing  Company 
40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 

Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 


F 
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Pre-Broadwav  theatre 


Refined  excellence  is  a  Boston  tradition. 

Zachary's  dramatizes  this  excellence  with 

its  table  d'Hote  menu.  A  delightful 

repertoire  of  dishes  available  from  5:30  to 

7:00,  so  that  you  can  dine  in  elegance 

and  still  make  the  first  curtain. 


REFINED  EXCELLENCE 


m 


m 


czyraho 

xwnm 

o     s  sHn  I     o    N 


120  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  (617)  424-7000 
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Hildegard  Behrens 


Soprano  Hildegard  Behrens  has  won  acclaim 
for  a  wide  range  of  repertory,  from  the  Mozart 
heroines  to  Marie  in  Berg's  Wozzeck,  Agathe 
in  Der  Freischutz,  Elsa  in  Lohengrin,  and 
leading  roles  in  Janacek's  Katya  Kabanova 
and  Smetana's  The  Bartered  Bride.  Ms.  Be- 
hrens made  her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in 
two  performances  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  at  Tanglewood  in  1982,  singing  the 
title  role  in  a  staged  production  of  Fidelio  and, 
on  the  final  concert  of  the  season,  performing 
music  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  Last  season, 
in  Boston  and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  she  appeared 
again  with  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Mr. 
Ozawa's  direction  singing  music  of  Mozart  and 
the  final  scene  from  Strauss's  Salome.  At  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  last  season,  Ms.  Behrens 
appeared  in  Mozart's  Idomeneo  in  a  new  pro- 
duction that  was  televised  nationally,  and  she 
sang  Sieglinde  in  Wagner's  Die  Walk'ure.  This 
year  she  appeared  at  the  Met  as  Isolde  in 
Wagner's  Tristan  and  as  Donna  Anna  in  Don 
Giovanni;  next  year  she  will  sing  Tosca  in  a 
new  Met  production  staged  by  Franco 
Zeffirelli.  Ms.  Behrens's  recent  engagements 
with  orchestra  have  included  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  and  a 
Verdi  Requiem  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
as  part  of  a  farewell  concert  tribute  to  Lorin 
Maazel  at  Carnegie  Hall.  She  has  appeared  as 


Leonore  in  Fidelio  at  the  Paris  Opera  under 
the  direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  she  has 
recorded  the  role  of  Isolde  with  Leonard 
Bernstein  and  the  Bavarian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Ms.  Behrens  has  also  appeared  in 
Strauss's  Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten  and 
Ariadne  aufNaxos,  and  Wagner's  Flying 
Dutchman  and  Tannhduser.  At  Bayreuth  last 
summer  she  was  acclaimed  for  her  first  per- 
formances of  Briinnhilde  in  Wagner's  Ring,  in 
a  new  staging  conducted  by  Sir  Georg  Solti 
and  directed  by  Sir  Peter  Hall. 

Hildegard  Behrens  was  born  in  Oldenburg, 
Germany.  She  studied  voice  at  the  Freiburg 
Conservatory  and  in  1972  joined  the  Deutsche 
Oper-am-Rhein  in  Diisseldorf,  where  she  was 
heard  by  Herbert  von  Karajan,  who  con- 
tracted her  to  sing  Salome  at  the  Salzburg 
Festival  and  on  a  subsequent  recording  of  the 
opera  for  Angel.  In  1976,  Ms.  Behrens  made 
her  Covent  Garden  debut  as  Leonore,  follow- 
ing this  that  same  year  with  her  debut  at  the 
National  Theatre  of  Prague  as  Katya 
Kabanova.  1976  also  brought  her  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  as  Giorgetta  in  Puccini's 
//  tabarro,  and  the  Salzburg  Salome  under 
Karajan  followed  in  1977.  The  1978-79  sea- 
son saw  her  first  Metropolitan  Opera  Fidelio, 
a  role  she  also  sang  and  recorded  with  Sir 
Georg  Solti  and  the  Chicago  Symphony.  In 
1979  she  returned  to  the  Salzburg  Festival  to 
perform  the  title  role  in  Strauss's  Ariadne  auf 
Naxos  conducted  by  the  late  Karl  Bohm. 
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^out, 


Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston  s  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


The  Westin  Hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvlston 

QAkkD 

Cafe 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  1617)  236-2000 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J. P.  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Public 

ations 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+  ) 

Accountants 

Advertising  /P.R. 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


*Giltspur  Exhibits/ Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
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SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hators 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings  / 'Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology /  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
^Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
iThe  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Henco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 
*Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
iLFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL-INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabroolc  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
*Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  |i 
Al  Kalish 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Frank  H.  Benton 

C.  Charles  Marran 

ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Science 

Transportation 

*Charles  River  Breeding;  Laboratories,  Inc. 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 

O                                             7 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 

John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Damon  Corporation 

Utilities 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 

Ionics,  Inc. 

COMPANY 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Charles  L.  Brown 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Shoes 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

William  J.  Pruyn 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Irving  Wiseman 

Gerry  Freche 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 

tions for  their  generous  support.  These 

valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Mydans  Foundation 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Calvert  Trust 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Stearns  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Greylock  Foundation 

Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Trust 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor 


sr^ 


(617)-542-6913 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


iou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
[your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
|  An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 
Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 
sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 
most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 
And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 
Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 
It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great , 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

7\  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t  ^otofpfu^stauraif- 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1 .00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  20  March  —8-9:50 
Tuesday  'B'  series 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Verdi  Overture  to  Les  Vepres 

siciliennes 
Ives  Three  Places  in  New 

England 

Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5 

Thursday,  22  March  —8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  23  March— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  March— 8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Nicolai  Overture  to  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor 

Harbison  Symphony  No.  1 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

Elgar  Violin  Concerto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Wednesday,  28  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  29  March— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  30  March— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  31  March— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  3  April — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  'C  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  33 

Martin  Petite  Symphonie 

concertante  for 
harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string 
orchestra 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  pianist 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  4, 

Tragic 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


.  i  — 


••in  •■ 
■  •■•  i 


Houses  •  Condominiums  •  Apartments 

Sales  Rentals 

Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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THE  SWIEK  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


A   Uittepent  Ooutheast- Asian    Ipeat 


t^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


tor  Ppe  and   Atlep 
I  neafpe   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


coax:h 


NQ  4555 

Man's  Pocket  Secretary  $68 

We  make  this  classic  Secretary 
in  six  colors  of  real  Water 
Buffalo  Hide — a  remarkable 
leather  with  a  distinctive 
"squeak"  and  beautiful  natural 
markings. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  send  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
our  catalogue? 

The  Coadi  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617) 536-2777 


*4$v 


Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.  965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCard/VISA/ American  Expres! 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


All  our  services  are  free 
— no  strings  attached. 


We  perform  a  veritable 
symphony  of  travel 
arrangements ...  at 
no  extra  charge  to  you. 
Travel  is  our  forte; 
Garberisourname. 
Give  us  a  call— 734- 
21 00-and  we'll 
get  in  tune  with 
your  travel  needs. 

Main  Office:  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  caD  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  o 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  thd 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,] 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  addres| 
in  our  files. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UaitrSji 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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„r  three  decades, 

me  fair,  foul,  or  worse, 

arbor  Master  Tait  logged  them 

land  logged  them  out 

pw,  every  captain 

tints  on  safe  berth  in  >  >   ; 

otland's  Eyemouth 

irbor.  And  finds  it.The  good  ' 

things  in  life 
stay  that  wav. 


Wbitt 


The  Oewar  Highlander 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size  magnums. 
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PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Saturday,  17  March  at  6 
Tuesday,  20  March  at  6 

ALFRED  SCHNEIDER,  violin 
LUIS  LEGUIA,  cello 
GAYE  BENNES,  piano 
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BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  No.  7  in  C  minor  for  violin 
and  piano,  Opus  30,  No.  2 

Allegro  con  brio 
Adagio  cantabile 
Scherzo:  Allegro 
Finale:  Allegro 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  and  Ms.  BENNES 


SCHOENBERG 


Phantasy  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  47 
Mr.  SCHNEIDER  and  Ms.  BENNES 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata  No.  5  in  D  for  cello  and 
piano,  Opus  102,  No.  2 

Allegro  con  brio 

Adagio  con  molto  sentimento  d'affetto 

Allegro — Allegro  fugato 

Mr.  LEGUIA  and  Ms.  BENNES 


Baldwin  piano 

Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  17/Tues  6B' 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Sonata  No.  7  in  C  minor  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  30,  No.  2 

The  three  violin  sonatas  published  as  Opus  30  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1802, 
probably  before  Beethoven  moved  to  Heiligenstadt,  an  outlying  suburb  of  Vienna  where  he 
wrote  the  "Heiligenstadt  Testament"  expressing  despair  and  suicidal  thoughts  at  his  ill 
health  and  despondency  over  the  growing  deafness  that  he  had  still  not  fully  acknowledged. 
In  spite  of  the  darkness  of  his  mood  at  this  time,  Beethoven  was  nonetheless  able  to  compose 
a  remarkable  number  of  works  before  the  end  of  the  year:  the  three  violin  sonatas  of  Opus 
30,  the  three  piano  sonatas  of  Opus  31,  two  sets  of  keyboard  variations,  and  the  Second 
Symphony. 

The  Opus  30  sonatas  lie  on  the  cusp  between  the  early  and  middle  styles.  The  second  of 
the  three  sonatas  sounds,  especially  in  its  outer  movements,  remarkably  advanced.  This 
may  in  part  stem  from  our  reaction  to  the  Beethovenian  C  minor  sound,  but  it  also 
certainly  has  to  do  with  the  grandiose  conception  of  these  movements,  among  the  largest 
that  Beethoven  had  composed  to  this  time.  The  first-movement  exposition  does  not  repeat; 
the  material  presented  by  the  piano  in  the  opening  measures  and  echoed  immediately  by 
the  violin  takes  on  deeper  and  more  powerful  significance  throughout.  The  Adagio 
cantabile  is  more  decorative,  basically  a  series  of  variations  on  a  melodious  tune  in  A-flat, 
though  with  dark  moments  in  the  minor.  The  scherzo  is  a  hearty  dance  movement,  made 
all  the  more  vigorous  by  Beethoven's  off-the-beat  sforzandi.  For  a  finale,  Beethoven 
eschews  the  traditional  light  rondo  in  favor  of  a  serious  and  full-fledged  sonata-form 
movement  that  keeps  its  serious  expression  to  the  very  end. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Arnold  Schoenberg 

Phantasy  for  violin  and  piano,  Opus  47 


The  Phantasy  for  violin  and  piano  was  Schoenberg's  last  chamber  work,  composed  In 
Brentwood  (Los  Angeles)  in  1949;  it  was  his  first  act  of  composition  in  some  time,  and 
when  it  came,  it  burst  forth  in  two-and-a-half  weeks  between  3  and  22  March.  It  is 
officially  (and  meaningfully)  subtitled  "for  violin  solo  with  piano  accompaniment."  To 
maintain  the  dominance  of  the  violin  and  the  subservience  of  the  piano,  Schoenberg 
composed  the  entire  violin  part  first,  then  created  the  piano  part  as  an  accompaniment.  "I 
wanted  to  write  a  piece  the  unhindered  flow  of  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  kind  of 
formal  theories."  It  was  first  performed  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  dedicatee,  Adolf  Koldofsky 
(who  had  commissioned  the  piece),  and  Leonard  Stein  on  the  composer's  seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

The  work  is  composed  in  five  continuous  sections,  the  last  of  which  is  a  reworking  of 
the  first,  but  with  no  reference  to  any  of  the  intermediate  material.  Throughout  the 
Phantasy,  Schoenberg  draws  from  his  single  twelve-tone  set  a  variety  of  extreme 
contrasts  in  mood  which  he  delights  in  integrating  over  the  span  of  the  whole.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  he  continues  to  show,  in  his  balancing  of  the  traditional  phrase  structures 
forming  his  sentences  and  paragraphs,  that  he  has  learned  his  art  in  the  school  of  the 
great  German  composers  of  the  preceding  century. 

— S.L. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Sonata  No.  5  in  D  for  cello  and  piano,  Opus  102,  No.  2 


At  the  end  of  December  1814  the  palace  of  Count  Razumovsky  caught  fire  and  burned 
disastrously.  One  effect  of  this  conflagration  was  the  dispersal  of  the  count's  personal 
string  quartet,  which  had  performed  many  of  Beethoven's  works.  The  cellist  of  the 
quartet,  Lincke,  spent  the  summer  of  1815  at  the  estate  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Erdody  at  Jedlersee.  Beethoven  was  in  close  contact  with  the  Countess  and  was  a  frequent 
house  guest  at  Jedlersee.  This  probably  explains  why  he  wrote  two  sonatas  for  cello  and 
piano  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  first  dated  "July"  and  the  second  "August"  in 
the  sketches.  The  two  sonatas,  published  the  following  year,  were  the  very  last  duo 
compositions  that  Beethoven  was  to  write.  In  the  remaining  dozen  years  of  his  life  he 
completely  abjured  a  medium  to  which  he  had  turned  so  frequently  in  his  earlier  years. 

The  two  sonatas  stand  at  the  threshold  of  Beethoven's  last  period,  and  the  second,  in 
particular,  with  the  profound  ending  of  its  slow  movement  and  the  fugal  finale,  fits  firmly 
with  the  great  works  that  closed  the  composer's  career — the  Missa  Solemnis,  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  the  last  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets.  The  sonata  form  of  the  first 
movement  is  unusually  terse  by  the  standards  of  middle-period  Beethoven,  but  in  that 
very  quality  it  foreshadows  his  new  interest  in  brevity  and  directness  that  is  to  be  even 
more  apparent  in  some  of  the  piano  sonatas  and  string  quartets  of  the  1820s.  The  slow 
movement  is  a  deeply  felt  Adagio  in  D  minor,  with  a  middle  section  in  the  major. 
Beethoven's  amanuensis  Schindler  (whose  memoirs  of  his  years  with  the  composer  are 
often  riddled  with  inaccuracies)  was  surely  right  on  this  occasion  when  he  described  the 
movement  as  "among  the  richest  and  most  deeply  sensitive  inspirations  of  Beethoven's 
muse."  The  slow  movement  ends  with  harmonic  mystifications  and  a  sustained  dominant 
chord  prolonging  suspense.  The  final  Allegro  takes  off  immediately  as  the  cellist  plays  a 
simple  scale  on  the  dominant,  echoed  immediately  by  the  piano.  This  seems  to  be  mere 
conventional  gestures  filling  up  the  space  until  the  composer  is  ready  to  get  down  to 
business,  but  we  suddenly  discover  that  the  scale  is  actually  the  beginning  of  a  fugue 
subject.  This  must  have  astonished  the  first  listeners:  Beethoven  had  never  before  ended  a 
sonata-form  work  with  a  fugue — but  he  was  to  do  so  again  and  again  in  the  next  decade. 
This  particular  fugue  subject,  simple  as  it  seems,  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  arrive 
at.  In  the  end  he  makes  magnificent  use  of  the  running  scales,  coupled  with  sustained 
trills,  to  achieve  a  climactic  conclusion. 


— S.L. 


Alfred  Schneider 


Luis  Leguia 


Born  in  St.  Louis,  violinist  Alfred  Schneider 
received  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he 
studied  violin  with  Jacques  Goron  and  Andre 
de  Ribaupierre  and  chamber  music  with  Luigi 
Silva.  Mr.  Schneider  attended  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  then  became  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  Civic  Symphony  and  the  Rochester 
Philharmonic  before  joining  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony.  A  faculty  member  at  Lowell  State 
University  and  the  Boston  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Mr.  Schneider  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955.  A  frequent  solo 
recitalist,  he  has  for  the  past  twenty  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Gabrielli  String  Quartet 
along  with  fellow  BSO  musicians.  Mr. 
Schneider  led  the  first  public  concerts  of  the 
Framingham  Symphony,  of  which  he  was  con- 
ductor for  seven  years. 


Born  in  Hollywood,  cellist  Luis  Leguia  studied 
at  the  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris  and  also  at 
Juilliard;  his  teachers  included  Arthur  Van  den 
Bogarde,  Kurt  Reher,  Andre  Navarra, 
Leonard  Rose,  and  Pablo  Casals.  He  has 
played  concertos  and  solo  recitals  on  tours 
through  Europe,  South  Africa,  Lebanon,  and 
Ethiopia.  He  has  made  seven  tours  of  South 
America,  and  he  has  performed  widely  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Houston  Symphony,  the  National 
Symphony,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Leguia  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1963.  Among  his  credits 
are  the  Boston  premiere  of  the  Schoenberg 
Cello  Concerto  and  the  first  performances  of 
works  by  Walter  Piston,  Robert  Parris, 
Vincent  Frohne,  Gunther  Schuller,  and  Joseph 
Soler. 


Gaye  Bennes 


Born  in  New  York  City,  Gaye  Bennes  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  with  her  family  at  three,  began 
playing  piano  that  year,  soon  added  singing, 
dancing,  and  drawing  to  her  activities,  and  was 
acting  in  Hollywood  films  at  six.  Ms.  Bennes 
received  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
at  Juilliard,  where  her  teachers  were 
Beveridge  Webster  and  Rosina  Lhevinne;  in 
addition,  she  spent  successive  summers  at  the 
Aspen  Music  Festival,  as  accompanist  at  the 
Meadowmount  School  for  Strings,  at  Tangle- 
wood,  and  at  Harvard  University.  She  has 
been  on  the  faculties  of  the  Longy  School  of 
Music  in  Cambridge  and  the  Concord  Academy 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  and  her  many  New 
England-area  performances  have  included  the 
Gardner  Museum.  She  has  also  toured  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  recitals  of  cham- 
ber music.  Ms.  Bennes  currently  lives  in 
Cambridge,  where  she  performs,  accompanies, 
and  teaches  on  a  freelance  basis. 
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Giving 

IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELE 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


I 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 
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DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 


w? 
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BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  684  Update 


In  less  than  one  month,  Musical  Marathon  '84  will  be  under  way.  The  weekend  of  30  and 
31  March  and  1  April,  WCRB-102.5-FM  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  Symphony  Hall 
starting  9  a.m.  Friday,  30  March,  until  midnight  Sunday,  1  April.  There  will  be  music, 
interviews,  and  surprise  guests. 

On  Sunday,  1  April  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  will  telecast,  live  from 
Symphony  Hall,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  Conductor  John  Williams.  The 
Musical  Marathon  will  be  at  the  Quincy  Market  rotunda  throughout  the  three-day 
weekend,  from  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  with  entertainment,  jazz  groups,  and  special  premiums  for  pledges. 

Among  this  year's  very  special  Marathon  '84  offerings  are  two  incredible  opportunities — 
first,  the  chance  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour  leaving  Boston  23  August  and  returning 
9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels,  special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  recep- 
tions, meals,  and  a  special  tour  of  East  Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  Buy  a  raffle  ticket 
at  $35  apiece  or  3  for  $100  (tickets  are  limited  to  1,000);  the  drawings  will  be  held 
Marathon  weekend.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  two  Musical  Marathon  counter  sales 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  and  the  corridor  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  second  of  this  year's  spectacular  travel  offerings  is  a  North  Cape  cruise  for  two  on  the 
luxury  Royal  Viking  Sea.  Sail  from  Copenhagen  on  20  June  and  arrive  at  Southampton, 
England,  on  2  July.  Enjoy  an  outside  double  cabin  on  Pacific  Deck  while  cruising  the  North 
Cape.  Relax  and  experience  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  traditional  elegance.  This 
premium  is  being  offered  for  $5,000  (airfare  and  port  taxes  not  included).  Contact  the 
Marathon  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  230,  for  complete  details. 

The  Musical  Marathon  '84  premium  catalog  is  in  the  mail  with  many  new  and  exciting 
offerings.  Make  your  pledge  and  select  your  gift  premiums  by  using  the  convenient  order 
form  in  the  catalog  .  .  .  and  during  Marathon  weekend  phone  (617)  262-8700  with  your 
pledge.  Turn  your  money  into  music  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 


5  March-26  March 
26  March-2  April 
2  April-8  April 


Segal  Gallery 

BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 
Special  exhibit  devoted  to 
Sir  Michael  Tippett 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 

What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  7 2 -page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 

Acknowledging  Bequests 

Over  the  years,  many  people  have  supported  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  with  gifts 
through  a  bequest.  The  BSO  plans  to  recognize  these  thoughtful  and  generous  donors  and, 
in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  would  appreciate  your  assistance.  If  you  know  of  someone  who 
has  provided  a  gift  for  the  Symphony  through  a  bequest,  we  would  appreciate  hearing 
from  you.  Please  write  or  telephone  Joyce  Serwitz  in  the  Development  Office  at  Symphony 
Hall,  (617)  266-1492,  with  any  particulars  which  might  help  us  with  this  recognition 
program.  Thank  you. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  violinist  Ronald 
Knudsen,  gives  its  next  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  18  March  at  8  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior 
High  School  (formerly  Meadowbrook)  in  Newton.  BSO  violinist  Sheila  Fiekowsky  is  the 
featured  soloist  for  the  Wieniawski  Violin  Concerto  No.  2;  the  program  will  also  include 
Kodaly's  Hary  Janos  Suite.  Single  tickets  are  $8.  For  further  information  or  reservations, 
call  965-2555. 

The  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Ronald  Knudsen  will  also  present  a  free 
young  people's  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon,  24  March  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior 
High  School  in  Newton.  Boston  Celtics  guard  Danny  Ainge  will  narrate  Prokofiev's  Peter 
and  the  Wolf.  The  program  will  also  feature  two  young  soloists  from  the  Newton 
community,  John  Montgomery,  clarinet,  and  Sheryl  Cohen,  soprano,  performing  works  by 
Weber  and  Mozart.  This  concert  is  being  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Music  Perform- 
ance Trust  Fund  and  is  being  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Music  Department  of  the 
Newton  Public  Schools.  For  further  information,  please  call  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  21  and  23  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.314, 
with  BSO  principal  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  as  soloist.  Also  on  the  program  are  the 
Mozartisten  Waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner.  Single  tickets  are  $15  and  $9  ($6  for  students  and 
senior  citizens),  available  at  Bostix  and  Out-of-Town  Tickets  two  weeks  before  each 
performance.  For  reservations  or  further  information,  call  426-2387. 

On  Sunday,  25  March  at  3:00  p.m.,  violist  Patricia  McCarty  presents  a  recital  with 
pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  and  oboist  Peggy  Pearson  at  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston.  The 
program  will  include  works  by  Brahms  and  two  former  turn-of-the-century  BSO  violinists, 
Gustav  Strube  and  Charles  Loeffler.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman, 
performs  Liadov's  Kikimora,  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto  with  soloist  Judith  LeClair,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams,  on  Saturday,  31  March  at  8:00  p.m. 
at  Cary  Hall,  1625  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington.  The  program  will  be  repeated  at  Paine 
Hall  on  the  Harvard  University  campus  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  1  April  at  3:00  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $5  general  admission  ($3  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs),  available  at  the 
door  or  in  advance  at  Spectrum,  1844-B  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington  and  at  Yesterday 
Service  Inc.,  1430  Mass.  Avenue,  Suite  318,  in  Harvard  Square.  For  more  information, 
please  call  924-4939. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  final  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  2  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
concert  includes  music  by  Charles  Fussell,  Andrew  Imbrie,  Larry  Allan  Smith,  Michael 
Tippett,  and  Thomas  Oboe  Lee;  conductor  Charles  Fussell  and  tenor  Paul  Sperry  are  the 
guest  artists.  Collage's  music  director  is  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein;  its  members 
include  cellist  Joel  Moerschel,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as 
Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher 
Oldfather,  piano.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets 
are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 
Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Alfred  Schneider 

Raymond  Sird 

Ikuko  Mizuno 

Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 

Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 
Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 

Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 
Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 
Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Charles  Daval 

Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 
Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Monday,  19  March  at  8,  Providence  Performing 

Arts  Center,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Tuesday,  20  March  at  8 


ftr* 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


VERDI 


Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 


IVES 


Three  Places  in  New  England 

I.   The  'St.  Gaudens'  in  Boston  Common 

(Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  his  Colored  Regiment) 
II.   Putnam's  Camp,  Redding,  Connecticut 
III.  The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK 


Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo:  Allegro  scherzando 
Finale:  Allegro  molto 


These  concerts  will  end  about  9:45. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA/ WCRB  102.5  FM 

MUSICAL  MARATHON  '84 

MARCH  30,  31,  APRIL  1 


to  WCRB  102.5  FM 

All  weekend  -  Friday  Noon  to  Sunday  Midnight 
Enjoy  music,  interviews  and  surprise  guests 


WCVB-TV  CHANNEL  5 

Sunday  April  1,  5:30-8:00  P.M. 

Live  from  Symphony  Hall 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  and  BOSTON  POPS 

simulcast  on  WCRB  102.5  FM 


QUINCY  MARKET  ROTUNDA 

Friday  and  Saturday,  March  30,  31,  Noon-7:00  P.M. 
Sunday,  April  1,  Noon -5:00  P.M. 
live  Jazz  groups 

(617)  262-8700  to  Pledge 
and  receive  a  gift  Premium 


TURN  YOUR  MONEY  INTO  MUSIC 
FOR  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  AND  BOSTON  POPS 
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Giuseppe  Verdi 

Overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes 


Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  in  Roncole. 
near  Bussetto,  Italy,  on  9  or  10  Sep- 
tember 1813  and  died  in  Milan  on  27 
January  1901.  He  composed  his  grand 
opera  Les  Vepres  siciliennes,  more 
familiarly  known  by  its  Italian  title 
I  vespri  siciliani,  to  a  libretto  by  Eugene 
Scribe  and  Charles  Duveyrier  for  the 
Paris  Opera  during  1854  and  early 
1855.  It  was  produced  in  Paris  on  13 
June  1855.  Jorge  Mester  conducted  the 
first  Boston  Symphony  performances  of 
the  overture  on  27  and  28  October 
1967;  until  this  season,  Sherrill  Milnes 
conducted  the  only  other  performance 
at  a  Tanglewood  on  Parade  concert  in 
August  1980.  The  score  calls  for  piccolo 
and  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

The  story  of  the  "Sicilian  vespers"  was  a  favorite  one  in  Risorgimento  Italy,  struggling 
to  throw  off  Austrian  political  domination  and  achieve  national  unity,  since  the  plot  dealt 
with  an  earlier  uprising  against  foreign  domination:  the  French  army  that  supported  the 
Papal  cause  against  supporters  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  Palermo  on  Easter  Monday,  30 
March  1282,  that  crowds  of  citizens  at  a  festival  in  the  plaza  outside  the  church  suddenly 
attacked  a  French  soldier,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  hated  occupying  power,  for 
insulting  the  wife  of  a  local  tradesman.  Other  Frenchmen,  coming  to  avenge  their 
comrade,  found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  angry  crowd  of  Sicilians  armed  with  daggers 
and  swords.  Just  as  the  vesper  bells  rang,  the  group  of  Frenchmen  was  massacred  in  the 
square.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  uncoordinated  rebellion  throughout  the  island;  it 
eventually  marked  the  end  of  French  control  in  southern  Italy. 

Such  a  plot  was  a  natural  for  a  patriotic  Italian  composer  during  the  mid-1850s,  when 
the  country  was  still  under  foreign  control.  Yet  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  has  turned  out  to 
be  among  the  least  frequently  performed  of  all  the  operas  of  Giuseppe  Verdi — who  is, 
after  all,  among  the  most  frequently  performed  of  all  opera  composers.  What  happened? 

The  main  problem  lies  in  the  special  tradition  into  which  it  falls — Grand  Opera.  We 
tend  to  use  the  term  loosely  to  refer  to  almost  any  operatic  performance  that  is  sung 
throughout.  Strictly  speaking  it  should  be  restricted  to  a  type  that  had  begun  in  Paris  in 
1831  with  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable:  operas  in  five  acts,  with  a  full  ballet,  usually 
based  on  a  historical  subject,  and  mounted  with  the  utmost  lavishness.  Meyerbeer  was  the 
most  successful  composer.  For  the  next  quarter-century  only  a  handful  of  works  proved 
successful  enough  to  pay  for  their  costs  of  production  (in  addition  to  Robert,  Halevy's  La 
Juive,  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots  in  the  1830s,  Donizetti's  La  Favorite,  and  Meyer- 
beer's Le  Prophete  in  the  1840s).  There  was  at  least  one  new  work  a  year  (rarely  more 
than  one,  given  the  cost!),  and  most  of  them  had  been  spectacular  failures.  By  the 
mid- 1850s  tastes  were  changing.  The  most  forward-looking  composers  were  writing  for 
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'  We  designed  the  Westminster  Account™  for 
those  who  want  to  recapture  control  of  their  finances, 
not give it up >." 

The  Westminster  Account ™  is 
a  way  to  gain  complete  control  of  your 
personal  finances.  For  instance,  you'll 
have  a  monthly  picture  of  your  cash 
flow,  capital  gains  or  losses,  your  finan- 
cial net  worth,  in  fact  every  aspect  of 
your  personal  financial  picture. 

For  those  with  substantial  hold- 
ings The  Westminster  Account  can  be 
invaluable.  To  inquire  further  call 
Frederick  H.  Sandstrom,  Senior  Vice 
President,  at  (401)  278-6677.  Or  write 
100  Westminster  St.,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 


100  m  Westminster  Street 


Fleet  National  Bank 


Member  FDIC 


the  Opera-Comique,  and  Offenbach  had  started  composing  witty  parodies  of  grand  opera 
that  effectively  burst  the  balloon  of  the  Opera.  There  was,  then,  a  definite  risk  involved  in 
writing  a  grand  opera — the  form  itself  was  becoming  a  dinosaur,  on  the  way  to  extinction. 
Yet  success  at  the  Opera  was  universally  recognized  as  marking  the  arrival  of  a  composer 
in  the  international  arena. 

Verdi  was  eager  to  achieve  such  a  triumph;  early  in  1852  he  signed  a  contract  for  a 
grand  opera.  By  this  time  he  had  enough  of  a  reputation — with  Rigoletto  especially — 
that  he  could  make  some  demands.  He  insisted  that  the  libretto  must  be  by  Eugene  Scribe 
himself,  not  one  of  his  assistants.  By  this  time,  Scribe,  one  of  the  most  famous  playwrights 
of  the  day,  had  few  tricks  up  his  sleeve  any  more.  He  came  up  with  the  labor-saving  idea 
of  rehashing  an  old  libretto,  Le  Due  d'Albe,  dealing  with  Spanish  oppression  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Donizetti  had  actually  begun  an  opera  on  the 
text  but  never  finished  it.  The  Verdi  commission  gave  Scribe  a  chance  to  reuse  the 
material,  changing  the  setting  to  Italy  and  the  names  of  the  main  characters.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  final  plot  of  the  opera  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  historical  events! 
Heaven  help  the  student  who  uses  Scribe's  libretto  to  help  him  understand  what  happened! 

Verdi  found  the  writing  of  so  large  an  opera  a  serious  strain.  At  one  point  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "I  have  barely  written  four  acts  of  my  French  opera.  I  still  have  to  do  the  fifth,  the 
ballet,  and  the  instrumentation.  When  I've  finished  I  shall  be  very  happy.  An  opera  for  the 
Opera  is  enough  work  to  kill  a  bull.  Five  hours  of  music?  Hauf  .  .  ."  By  the  time  it  was  in 
rehearsal,  Verdi  was  becoming  disillusioned.  Despite  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
Scribe  over  the  details  of  the  libretto,  author  and  composer  were  simply  too  different  in 
their  theatrical  tastes  to  collaborate  with  much  success.  Scribe  sought  grandeur  and 
splendid  effects,  often  with  characters  who  were  cardboard  figures;  Verdi  wanted  personal 
feelings,  passions,  psychological  treatment  above  all,  something  he  would  not  find  in 
Scribe  (as,  perhaps,  he  should  have  known). 

Still,  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  was  received  with  considerable  favor,  especially  from 
French  musicians.  Adolphe  Adam  declared  that  it  had  converted  him  to  Verdi's  music, 
and  Berlioz  wrote  a  highly  enthusiastic  review: 

Without  casting  a  slur  on  the  merits  of  //  trovatore  and  of  so  many  other  moving 
works  of  his,  it  must  be  agreed  that  in  the  Vepres,  the  penetrating  intensity  of 
melodic  expression,  the  sumptuous  variety,  the  judicious  sobriety  of  the  orches- 
tration, the  amplitude,  the  poetic  sonority  of  his  morceaux  d'ensemble,  the  warm 
colors  glowing  everywhere  and  that  sense  of  power,  impassioned  but  slow  to  deploy 
itself,  that  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Verdi's  genius,  stamp  the  whole  work  with  a 
grandeur,  a  sovereign  majesty  more  marked  than  in  the  composer's  previous 
creations. 

Strong  words!  And  surprising  to  us,  who  almost  never  have  a  chance  to  see  Verdi's  work 
on  the  stage.  And  even  in  the  rare  revivals,  we  don't  hear  the  opera  Verdi  wrote  because 
performances  are  all  too  often  in  Italian  rather  than  French,  the  language  that  Verdi 
actually  had  in  front  of  him  and  in  his  mind  as  he  conceived  this  music.  The  rhythm  of 
French  poetry — so  much  more  flexible  than  that  of  Italian  librettos — actually  affected 
Verdi's  own  melodic  treatment.  It  was  thus  indefensible  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  to 
revive  Les  Vepres  a  few  years  ago  in  Italian.  Yet  we  shouldn't  be  surprised;  we  still 
encounter  Verdi's  next  grand  opera,  Don  Carlos,  a  much  greater  work,  almost  invariably 
in  Italian,  although  Verdi  composed  it  entirely  in  French. 

The  overture  to  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  is  the  last  full-scale  overture  that  Verdi  was  to 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSO. 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


JHi 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool  .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 


THE  ATRIUMS  AT 

CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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ed  by  William  Cr»m&  Sons,"  Inc.,  NY,  NY.  56  proof*  Produ, 


write  (he  did  complete  an  overture  to  Aida,  but  later  withdrew  it  in  favor  of  the  prelude 
that  now  introduces  the  work).  It  is  a  grand  and  monumental  movement,  drawing  upon 
themes  from  the  opera.  There  is  not  much  point  in  identifying  the  source  of  all  of  the 
melodies  here,  but  it  is  worth  drawing  attention  to  the  tiny  rhythmic  figure  that  dominates 
the  slow  introduction  and  many  other  passages  in  the  overture,  two  quick  thirty-second 
notes  leading  to  an  accented  beat:  da-da-DUM.  This  has  traditionally  been  associated  with 
the  idea  of  death,  and  in  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  Verdi  uses  it  consistently  and  with  chilling 
immediacy.  Following  the  slow  introduction,  the  Allegro  agitato  is  based  on  music  that 
accompanies  the  massacre,  though  it  is  presented  in  a  different  meter,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  effect  of  the  music  for  the  actual  uprising  until  the  scene  when  it  is  before  our  eyes.  A 
warm  phrase  growing  naturally  into  an  extended  melody  serves  as  the  "second  theme"  of 
this  movement.  A  long  crescendo,  from  Rossini's  day  the  typical  way  of  building  excite- 
ment, leads  to  a  melody  of  calm  anguish  in  the  high  strings,  punctuated  by  reminders  of 
death.  From  this  point,  Verdi  rounds  out  the  movement  with  music  we  have  already  heard, 
now  more  fully  scored  and  building  to  a  faster  coda  designed  to  get  the  pulse  pounding  and 
to  build  the  listener's  enthusiasm  for  the  actual  start  of  the  opera. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 


one. 


Lets  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker,  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 
Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 
One  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music 
{?   Director 


.  .  .  by  contributing  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1983-84  Annual  Fund.  All  gifts,  large  or  small,  are  deeply 
appreciated;  however,  if  you  give  $35  or  more  you  will  enjoy 
a  variety  of  special  benefits.  Simply  complete  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  today. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $. 


today.  My  check  is  enclosed. 


YES  I  want  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Please  send  me 
more  information  on  the  1983-1984  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Make  your  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  and  send  to: 

Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston,  Mass.  02115 


Charles  Ives 

Three  Places  in  New  England  (First  Orchestral  Set) 


Charles  Edward  Ives  was  born  in  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  on  20  October  1874 
and  died  in  New  York  on  19  May  1954. 
His  First  Orchestral  Set  (Three  Places  in 
New  England,)  has  a  complicated  history 
discussed  more  fully  below.  The  first 
music  that  ended  up  in  the  piece  was 
sketched  in  1903;  most  of  the  active  com- 
position took  place  in  the  years  1911-13, 
and  the  work  as  a  whole  seems  to  have 
been  finished  in  1914.  Ives  reworked  the 
entire  score  in  1929,  reducing  the  large 
orchestral  forces  to  chamber  orchestra 
size  for  the  first  performance,  given  in 
New  York's  Town  Hall  on  10  January 
1931  with  Nicholas  Slonimsky  conduct- 
ing the  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston 
(which  consisted  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  members)  .  That  1929  chamber 
orchestra  version,  published  with  a  few  further  changes,  remained  for  many  years  the 
only  one  known.  Richard  Bur  gin  conducted  the  first  Boston  Symphony  performances 
on  13  and  14  February  1948.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  led  the  only  other  performances 
in  October  1969  and  January  1970.  Recently  James  B.  Sinclair  has  worked  through 
the  complex  and  tangled  mass  of  sketches  and  copies  of  the  work  in  the  Ives  Collection 
at  Yale  to  restore  the  version  for  large  orchestra  that  Ives  originally  conceived.  The 
full  version  was  first  performed  by  the  Yale  Symphony  Orchestra,  John  Mauceri 
conducting,  on  9  February  1974.  This  season's  are  the  first  BSO  performances  of  the 
full  version,  which  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  gong,  piano, 
celesta,  organ,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Ives  to  keep  returning  to  his  music  and  reworking  it  in  various 
ways.  Composers  like  Liszt  have  done  that  out  of  a  sense  of  insecurity,  a  fear  of  not  having 
got  it  right.  Ives  did  it  for  quite  different  reasons.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  ever-changing 
nature  of  what  we  so  blithely  take  to  be  "reality,"  and  he  loved  to  reflect  that  in  his  music 
by  making  it  ever  different  and  varied.  He  sought  a  sense  of  flexibility  and  improvisation, 
a  feeling  that  something  was  happening  just  at  this  moment  which  might  somehow  be 
frozen  in  musical  notation.  If  he  were  playing  a  piece  of  his  own  at  the  piano,  he  might 
suddenly  throw  in  new  ideas  that  had  never  been  there  before.  Similarly,  he  might  take  up 
a  musical  idea  drafted  years  before  and  suddenly  recast  it  into  an  entirely  new  work.  This 
is  what  happened  with  the  first  music  that  finally  ended  up  in  Three  Places  in  New 
England. 

Sometime  around  1903  Ives  wrote  a  short  piece  for  theater  orchestra,  the  Country 
Band  March;  on  Christmas  that  year  he  sketched  an  overture  to  be  used  for  a  play  that 
his  uncle  Lyman  Brewster  was  writing  on  Major  John  Andre;  the  piece,  also  for  theater 
orchestra,  was  called  Overture  and  March:  1776.  But  his  uncle  died  the  following 
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February,  and  Ives  seems  to  have  allowed  the  two  manuscripts  to  be  put  away  unused  for 
some  years.  He  returned  to  these  pieces  in  the  fall  of  1912  and  reworked  the  two  separate 
compositions  into  a  single  movement,  "Putnam's  Camp,"  which  ultimately  became  the 
central  movement  of  Three  Places  in  New  England.  The  final  details  of  the  full  score 
seem  to  have  come  in  1914.  By  the  time  he  completed  this  movement,  he  may  have 
already  decided  on  the  format  of  the  full  orchestral  set,  since  the  other  two  movements 
were  already  completed. 

"The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge"  had  grown  out  of  an  experience  on  Ives's  honey- 
moon. In  June  1908  he  married  Harmony  Twitchell,  and  the  pair  spent  two  weeks  on  a 
hiking  trip  in  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  On  Sunday-morning,  28  June,  they 
took  a  walk  by  the  Housatonic  River  at  Stockbridge.  Ives  wrote:  "We  walked  in  the 
meadows  along  the  river,  and  heard  the  distant  singing  from  the  church  across  the  river. 
The  mist  had  not  entirely  left  the  river  bed,  and  the  colors,  the  running  water,  the  banks 
and  elm  trees  were  something  that  one  would  always  remember."  They  returned  to  their 
home  on  West  11th  Street  in  New  York,  and  on  30  June  Ives  attempted  to  recapture  the 
feeling  of  that  Sunday-morning  walk  in  a  musical  sketch.  Early  in  1911  he  wrote  an  ink 
sketch  of  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge,"  but  that  was  still  not  the  final  version  of  this 
music.  In  1913  he  worked  out  a  full  score,  which  was  greatly  simplified  in  its  representa- 
tion of  the  mist  as  compared  to  the  sketches  in  1908. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1911  Ives  and  Harmony  moved  to  Hartsdale,  New  York,  where  he 
worked  on  what  he  called  a  "Black  March,"  designed  as  a  tribute  to  the  54th  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  first  Black  regiment  in  the  Union  army,  led  by  Col. 


Curtain  calls  and  grande  finales. 


W/  hen  the  final 
ff  curtain  falls,  why 
not  come  back  to  the 
Biltmore  for  a  rousing 
encore? 

You'll  find  the  best 
seat  in  the  house  at 
the  elegant  LApoeee 
bar.  Complete  with  a 
dazzling  view  of  the 
city  skyline. 


Or  p^k%your 
entrance  downstairs 
at  Goddard's  (open 
every  day  but  Sun- 
day) fdr  after-theatre 
dining  and  spmts  in 
the  atmosphere  of 
a  Newporf  saloon. 

A  Dunfey  Hotel. 


And  if  you  show  us 
your  theatre  ticket 
on  the  same  day  of 
the  show  your  sec- 
ond drink's  on  us. 

Whatever  your 
pleasure,  follow  your 
next  curtain  call  with 
a  grande  finale. 

At  the  Biltmore 
Plaza. 


Kennedy  Plaza,  Providence,  RI  02903  (401)  421-0700 
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Robert  Gould  Shaw.  The  idea  came  partly  from  the  famous  St.  Gaudens  bas-relief  in 
Boston  Common,  a  sculpture  that  Ives  regarded  highly.  He  completed  the  sketch  of  the 
score  in  August  1911.  In  May  1912  he  began  working  out  a  full  scoring  for  this  march, 
completing  it  on  10  September  of  that  year  while  on  vacation  in  upstate  New  York. 

Here,  then,  were  three  compositions,  separately  conceived  and  separately  completed, 
that  finally  made  their  way,  by  1914,  into  an  "orchestral  set"  on  the  plan  that  we  know 
today  (there  are  indications  that  Ives  considered  other  possible  movements  and  different 
arrangements  of  the  three  that  finally  remained  in  the  set).  But,  as  was  usually  the  case 
with  Ives's  music,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  completed  work,  and  he  did  not  push 
for  performances.  By  the  late  1920s,  Ives  had  become  closely  acquainted  with  Henry 
Cowell,  who  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  sponsors  of  his  music.  Cowell  urged  Nicolas 
Slonimsky  to  perform  some  of  Ives's  music  with  his  chamber  orchestra  in  Boston.  By  this 
time  Ives  had  virtually  given  up  composing  for  a  decade.  A  heart  attack  in  1918  had  been 
the  major  reason,  though  general  lack  of  interest  in  his  music  was  probably  a  contributing 
factor,  and  by  1929  he  was  suffering  from  cataracts  and  a  palsy  brought  on  by  his  chronic 
diabetes.  Still,  with  the  prospect  of  a  substantial  performance,  he  looked  through  his 
scores  to  find  one  that  he  might  reduce  to  chamber  orchestra  proportions,  finally  settling 
on  Three  Places  in  New  England.  The  reduction  to  chamber  orchestra  was  generally 
accomplished  by  rewriting  the  extra  wind  and  brass  parts  in  the  piano,  though  Ives  also 
had  completely  to  reconsider  some  of  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  string  sections,  which   : 


Charles  Ives  with  his  wife  Harmony  at  their  home  in  West  Redding,  Connecticut, 
about  1929 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 


We  travel  the  world  to  select  the  most  exquisite  jewelry  from  the  most  gifted  artisans. 
You  can  make  your  selection  at  Karten's  in  Copley  Place.  We'll  be  happy  to  show  you  fine 
jewelry  and  watches  in  your  choice  of  styles,  your  price  range.  Each  item 
from  our  international  collection  is  a  gift  of  beauty  and  lasting  value. 


<^nke*& 


Use  your  Karten's  charge  or  any  major  credit  card.  Copley  Place,  2nd  level. 
At  malls  in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea,  Mall  of  New  Hampshire,  Nashua  and  Fox  Run  Mall. 
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could  not  work  in  the  chamber  orchestra  size  with  only  three  or  four  players  on  a  part.  He 
also  took  the  opportunity  to  return,  even  if  briefly,  to  active  composing  in  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Three  Places.  Mostly  the  changes  involved  returning  to  some  of  the 
very  complicated  passages  (as  in  the  first  sketches  for  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge") 
that  he  had  simplified  in  1913.  The  new  piano  part  was  a  substantial  addition  which  also 
involved  some  new  material. 

Slonimsky  received  a  copy  of  the  score  and  parts  in  January  1930.  On  16  February  he 
arranged  a  reading  (following  a  single  rehearsal)  of  the  Three  Places  for  the  American 
committee  of  the  International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music,  which  was  impressed 
enough  to  recommend  the  piece  for  a  performance  at  the  ISCM's  festival  in  Belgium  that 
year,  but  the  international  committee  rejected  it.  But  Slonimsky  scheduled  it  for  public 
performance  in  his  concert  of  20  January  1931  in  New  York.  Recently  the  conductor 
recalled  that  Ives  was  present  at  the  performance. 

He  told  me  he  would  come,  but  in  a  characteristically  Ivesian  manner,  remarked 
something  like,  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to  me,  just  go  ahead  and  conduct  your 
Boston  Symphony  men  [at  this  concert  I  had  my  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Boston, 
which  consisted  of  Boston  Symphony  men],  and  I  will  just  sit  back  and  listen  to  you." 
I  recall  that  my  concertmaster  Theodorowitz  (who  was  second  concertmaster  of  the 
Boston  Symphony)  kept  saying  after  each  piece  on  the  program,  "So  far,  so  good." 
Actually  the  performance  was  excellent.  After  the  last  residual  chord  of  The 
Housatonic  at  Stockbridge  I  made  an  attempt  to  espy  Ives  in  the  hall  and  I 
remember  clearly  that  I  put  the  palm  of  my  right  hand  against  my  forehead  and 
looked  around  like  an  Indian  scout  in  a  movie.  Of  course,  Ives  never  acknowledged 
his  presence,  and  nobody  in  the  audience  knew  that  he  was  there  except  from  the 
evidence  of  my  trying  to  find  him  ....  Ives  told  me  that  he  liked  the  informal  manner 
of  the  whole  concert.  He  said  that  it  was  like  "a  town  meeting"  and  that  everyone 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  He  seemed  happy,  in  his  reticent  way,  about  the  whole  affair,  and 
told  me  so  when  I  had  dinner  with  him  the  next  day. 

When  Slonimsky  was  trying  to  rehearse  a  wholly  new  group  of  musicians  for  a  perform- 
ance in  Paris  that  May  and  found  himself  short  of  rehearsal  time,  Ives  sent  him  the  money 
to  pay  for  extra  rehearsals,  but  added  the  comment: 

The  concert  will  go  alright.  Just  kick  into  the  music  as  you  did  in  Town  Hall — never 
mind  the  exact  notes  or  the  right  notes,  they're  always  a  nuisance.  Just  let  the  spirit 
underneath  send  the  stuff  up  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  on  to  Heaven. 

The  Parisian  performance  was  also  a  notable  success,  especially  since  the  audience  was 
filled  with  famous  composers,  practically  all  of  them  hearing  the  music  of  Ives  for  the  first 
time  and  finding  themselves  very  impressed.  Three  Places  in  New  England  was  the  first 
orchestral  score  of  Ives  to  be  published,  though  even  as  he  sent  the  corrected  proofs  back 
to  Slonimsky,  his  remarks  simply  reinforced  his  conviction  that  music  is  not  a  static  thing: 
"Correct  on  paper,  though  you  can't  make  me  play  it  that  nice  way  except  Sat.  p.m." 

The  new  full-orchestra  score  caused  a  number  of  problems  for  its  editor.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  simply  to  go  back  to  the  1914  version,  the  earliest  complete  score,  since  a 
large  part  of  the  second  movement  was  missing.  Yet  the  1914  score  and  the  1929 
chamber  orchestra  version  are  different  in  many  ways.  The  solution  that  James  Sinclair 
chose  was  to  combine  the  orchestral  coloring  of  the  first  version  with  the  compositional 
changes  of  1929.  This  is  the  edition  that  will  be  heard  in  the  present  performances. 

Ives  prefaced  each  of  the  movements  in  his  score  with  a  substantial  literary  epigraph. 
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100  years  of  fashion 


Celebrating  our  Centenary  in  1984, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  our 
opening  in  Copley  Place. 

Now  the  Jaeger  International 
Collection  is  at  two  locations, 
to  serve  you  twice  as  well. 

Jaeger  International  Shop    Jaeger  International  Shop 

Copley  Place 

100  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)953-0440 

Ladies'  Sportswear  Only 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA  02167 

(617)527-1785 

Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 


1 A  CfT  C  © 
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JAEGER  SALUTES  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

LuA      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical.  . 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private.  non-proM.  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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These  are  printed  below  with  a  short  commentary  on  the  music  of  each  movement. 

I. 
The  'St.  Gaudens'  in  Boston  Common 
(Col.  Shaw  and  his  Colored  Regiment) 

Moving — Marching — Faces  of  Souls! 
Marked  with  generations  of  pain, 
Part-freers  of  a  Destiny, 
Slowly,  restlessly — swaying  us  on  with  you 
Towards  other  Freedom! 

The  man  on  horseback,  carved  from 
A  native  quarry  of  the  world  Liberty 
And  from  what  your  country  was  made. 

You  images  of  a  Divine  Law 

Carved  in  the  shadow  of  a  saddened  heart — 

Never  light  abandoned — 

Of  an  age  and  of  a  nation. 

Above  and  beyond  that  compelling  mass 
Rises  the  drum-beat  of  the  common-heart 
In  the  silence  of  a  strange  and 
Sounding  afterglow 
Moving — Marching — Faces  of  Souls! 

— Chas.  E.  Ives 

This  movement  is  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  Black  soldiers  who  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
in  the  Civil  War  as  it  is  to  the  famous  bas-relief  sculpture  in  the  Boston  Common.  Indeed 
the  entire  movement  has  the  spirit  of  a  slow  march,  a  march  of  wearisome  toil  over  endless 
miles.  Over  the  complex  chords  in  the  strings  (whose  complicated  subdivisions  of  the  beat 
suggest  with  unusual  verisimilitude  the  out-of-step  marching  of  a  tired,  if  determined, 
band  of  soldiers),  the  wind  instruments  sing  fragments  of  various  tunes.  Two  familiar  Civil- 
War-era  melodies  can  be  discerned  occasionally,  both  very  much  to  the  point:  the  three 
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COPLEY 
PLACE 

at  Copley  Square 
in  the  Back  Bay 


Dazzlingly  Different. 
Brilliantly  Boston. 

A  concept  unlike  anything  ever 
seen  before  in  Boston.  Yet  this 
spectacular  complex  of  shopping, 
dining,  cinemas,  hotels  and 

offices  arises  from  Boston's 
historically  unique  and  spirited 
lifestyle.  And  in  The  Shopping 
Galleries  you  will  find  all  that's  new 
and  beautiful  from  this  country 
and  abroad.  From  Neiman-Marcus 
to  100  shops  and  boutiques,  the 
shopping  at  Copley  Place  is 
dazzlingly  different  and 
brilliantly  Boston. 
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note  figure  sung  to  the  words  "I'm  coming"  in  Stephen  Foster's  Old  Black  Joe 
(occasionally,  too,  the  notes  to  the  following  phrase,  "and  my  head  it  bending  low");  and  a 
passage  from  Henry  Clay  Work's  Marching  Through  Georgia,  to  which  are  sung  the 
words,  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  we'll  bring  the  Jubilee!"  and  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  flag  that 
makes  us  free!" 

II. 

Putnam's  Camp 

Near  Redding  Center,  Conn.,  is  a  small  park  preserved  as  a  Revolutionary 
Memorial;  for  here  General  Israel  Putnam's  soldiers  had  their  winter  quarters  in 
1778-1779.  Long  rows  of  stone  camp  fire-places  still  remain  to  stir  a  child's 
imagination.  The  hardships  which  the  soldiers  endured  and  the  agitation  of  a  few  hot- 
heads to  break  camp  and  march  to  the  Hartford  Assembly  for  relief,  is  a  part  of 
Redding  history. 

Once  upon  a  "4th  of  July,"  some  time  ago,  so  the  story  goes,  a  child  went  there  on 
a  picnic,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  First  Church  and  the  Village  Cornet  Band. 
Wandering  away  from  the  rest  of  the  children  past  the  camp  ground  into  the  woods, 
he  hopes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  old  soldiers.  As  he  rests  on  the  hillside  of 
laurel  and  hickories,  the  tunes  of  the  band  and  the  songs  of  the  children  grow  fainter 
and  fainter; — when — "mirabile  dictu" — over  the  trees  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  he 
sees  a  tall  woman  standing.  She  reminds  him  of  a  picture  he  has  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty, — but  the  face  is  sorrowful — she  is  pleading  with  the  soldiers  not  to  forget 
their  "cause"  and  the  great  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  it.  But  they  march  out  of 
camp  with  fife  and  drum  to  a  popular  tune  of  the  day.  Suddenly  a  new  national  note  is 
heard.  Putnam  is  coming  over  the  hills  from  the  center, — the  soldiers  turn  back  and 
cheer.  The  little  boy  awakes,  he  hears  the  children's  songs  and  runs  down  past  the 
monument  to  "listen  to  the  band"  and  join  in  the  games  and  dances. 
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Ives's  manuscript  for  the  first  page  of  "The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge,, 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 
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The  repertoire  of  national  airs  at  that  time  was  meagre.  Most  of  them  were  of 
English  origin.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  tune  very  popular  with  the  American  soldiers 
was  "The  British  Grenadiers."  A  captain  in  one  of  Putnam's  regiments  put  it  to 
words,  which  were  sung  for  the  first  time  in  1779  at  a  patriotic  meeting  in  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Redding  Center;  the  text  is  both  ardent  and  interesting. 

This  movement  grew  out  of  the  two  pieces  Ives  wrote  in  1903:  it  begins  with  material  from 
Country  Band,  and  the  middle  is  from  1776.  Ives's  program  fits  the  music  perfectly.  The 
festive  atmosphere  of  country  bands  at  the  Fourth  of  July  picnic  (some  of  the  parts 
consistently  playing  a  fraction  of  a  beat  off  the  rhythm!)  is  at  first  boisterous,  but  as  the 
child  moves  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  festivities,  the  music  becomes  more  distant. 
After  a  pause,  a  hushed  chord  on  piano  and  strings  depicts  the  vision  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  and  the  plaintive  oboe  solo  a  few  bars  later  could  easily  be  her  plea  to  the  soldiers. 
The  new  martial  tone  builds  to  a  great  brassy  climax  that  suddenly  dissolves  into  a  short 
passage  for  strings  alone  as  the  child  wakes  up  and  runs  back  to  the  celebration,  again 
marked  by  a  hodgepodge  of  march  tunes,  including  "The  British  Grenadiers." 

III. 

from  The  Housatonic  at  Stockbridge 

Contented  river!  in  thy  dreamy  realm — 
The  cloudy  willow  and  the  plumy  elm  .  .  . 

Thou  hast  grown  human  laboring  with  men 
At  wheel  and  spindle;  sorrow  thou  dost  ken;  .  .  . 

Thou  beautiful!  From  every  dreamy  hill 
What  eye  but  wanders  with  thee  at  thy  will, 
Imagining  thy  silver  course  unseen 
Convoyed  by  two  attendant  streams  of  green  .  .  . 

Contented  river!  and  yet  over-shy 

To  mask  thy  beauty  from  the  eager  eye; 

Hast  thou  a  thought  to  hide  from  field  and  town? 

In  some  deep  current  of  the  sunlit  brown 

Art  thou  disquieted — still  uncontent 

With  praise  from  thy  Homeric  bard,  who  lent 

The  world  the  placidness  thou  gavest  him? 

Thee  Bryant  loved  when  life  was  at  its  brim;  .  .  . 

Ah!  there's  a  restive  ripple,  and  the  swift 

Red  leaves — September's  firstlings — faster  drift; 

Wouldst  thou  away,  dear  stream?  Come,  whisper  near! 

I  also  of  much  resting  have  a  fear; 

Let  me  tomorrow  thy  companion  be, 

By  fall  and  shallow  to  the  adventurous  sea! 

— Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

This  delicate  movement  was  the  one  least  changed  in  its  reduction  to  chamber  orchestra. 
From  beginning  to  end  the  upper  strings  continue  shimmering  patterns  in  varying 
rhythms  to  suggest  the  haze  and  mist  over  the  river,  while  the  winds — especially  the 
English  horn — sing  fragments  of  woodland  melodies.  The  entire  orchestra  builds  to  a 
sonorous  climax  and  then  drops  away,  leaving  only  a  few  solo  strings  to  sound  the  gentle 
echo  that  closes  the  piece. 

— S.L. 
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Antonin  Dvorak 

Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76 
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Antonin  Dvorak  was  born  in 
Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  Bohemia, 
near  Prague,  on  8  September  1841  and 
died  in  Prague  on  1  May  1904.  He 
composed  this  symphony  in  1875,  com- 
pleting the  full  score  on  23  July  that 
year.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  made  a 
number  of  small  revisions,  having 
already  made  a  cut  in  the  Andante 
some  time  earlier.  Although  Dvorak  con- 
sidered this  work  his  "Opus  24,"  the 
composer's  publisher  Simrock,  in  spite 
of  Dvorak's  protests,  printed  it  as  his 
"Symphony  No.  3,  Opus  76,"  in  an 
attempt  to  boost  sales  by  representing  it 
as  a  later  work.  It  received  its  chrono- 
logically correct  number  "5"  only  in 


the  1950s,  until  which  time  that  number  was  attached  to  the  E  minor  symphony, 
"From  the  New  World,"  the  last  of  Dvorak's  symphonies  to  have  been  published 
during  his  lifetime  (see  below)  .  Adolf Cech  conducted  the  premiere  of  the  F  major 
symphony  on  25  March  1879  in  Prague;  the  revised  version  may  have  been  given  for 
the  first  time  by  August  Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  on  7  April  1888.  The 
first  American  performance  was  given  in  New  York's  Carnegie  Hall  by  the  Symphony 
Society  under  Walter  Damrosch  on  21  November  1890.  The  only  Boston  Symphony 
performances  of  the  Dvorak  Fifth  before  this  season  were  given  by  Pierre  Monteux  in 
October  1922,  on  which  occasion  it  came  first  on  the  program,  immediately  followed 
by  Frances  Alda  singing  "Vissi  d' arte" from  Puccini's  "Tosca,"  and  then  intermis- 
sion! The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  triangle,  and  strings. 

Had  the  young  Antonin  Dvorak  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  Frantisek,  he 
would  have  been  a  butcher  and  innkeeper.  The  boy's  first  exposure  to  music  came  from 
traveling  musicians  and  village  bands.  He  had  his  first  lessons  from  the  village  school- 
master, and  he  was  soon  playing  violin  at  his  father's  inn  and  elsewhere  around  town, 
though  his  attempts  at  singing  went  nowhere.  But  before  he  turned  twelve  he  had  left 
school  to  begin  his  apprenticeship  in  butchery.  Sent  to  the  nearby  town  of  Zlonice 
primarily  to  learn  German,  he  found,  however,  that  musical  opportunities  beckoned  in  the 
person  of  Antonin  Liehmann,  the  school  German  teacher  who  also  happened  to  be  the 
town  organist.  With  Liehmann,  Dvorak  studied  violin,  viola,  piano,  organ,  and  keyboard 
harmony.  He  also  copied  out  parts  for  the  music  Liehmann  provided  the  town  orchestra; 
on  one  occasion,  Dvorak  attempted  to  sneak  in  a  polka  of  his  own,  but  at  the  first 
rehearsal  it  was  evident  that  the  boy  had  something  more  to  learn  about  orchestration:  a 
horrendous  din  resulted  from  errors  in  the  parts  for  the  transposing  instruments. 

Dvorak  was  spared  the  career  that  had  been  chosen  for  him  when  a  Prague  innkeeping 
venture  undertaken  by  his  father  collapsed  and  an  understanding  uncle  offered  to  support 
his  musical  education;  Liehmann's  encouragement,  too,  played  a  part  in  winning  Frantisek's 
consent.  So  Antonin  entered  the  Prague  Organ  School  in  1857  for  training  as  a  church 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


i  01  a  personal  appointment, 
call  Dean  Ridlon.  Vice  President:.  Private  Banking  Gr< 
Bank  of  Boston.  (61/)  434-5302.  Member  folC 
©  1983  Ihe  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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CARLITON  WIlLARDVillACI 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


musician  and  organist.  During  this  time,  Dvorak  played  viola  in  the  concerts  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  in  Prague  and  was  very  likely  an  extra  player  for  operatic  performances  at 
the  Estates  Theater.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  small  band  which 
grew  to  become  the  orchestra  of  the  Provisional  Theatre  in  1862.  Dvorak  was  principal 
violist  of  this  orchestra  when  Richard  Wagner  led  a  concert  of  his  own  music  there  on 
8  February  1863,  and  from  1866  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was  Bedrich  Smetana, 
before  Dvorak  the  most  important  Czech  nationalist  composer.  So  it  was  that  Dvorak 
gained  considerable  practical  experience  and  exposure  to  symphonic  and  operatic  repertory, 
all  the  while  supplementing  his  meager  musician's  pay  by  teaching. 

In  November  1873,  Dvorak  married  Anna  Cermakova,  the  younger  sister  of  his  true 
love,  Josefina  (both  had  come  to  him  as  music  students  some  years  earlier),  and  the 
following  February  he  became  organist  at  St.  Adelbert's  Church  in  Prague,  thereby 
providing  himself  a  steadier  source  of  income  and  more  time  for  his  composing,  the 
products  of  which  by  now  included  chamber  music,  two  symphonies,  a  cello  concerto  in  A, 
a  song  cycle  inspired  by  his  love  for  Josefina,  and  his  first  two  operas,  Alfred  and  King 
and  Charcoal  Burner.  By  this  time,  Dvorak  had  already  tasted  public  success  with  the 
performance  in  March  1873  of  his  patriotic  cantata  Heirs  of  the  White  Mountain,  but  he 
had  suffered  defeat  and  become  increasingly  self-critical  with  the  rejection  in  its  first 
version  of  King  and  Charcoal  Burner  that  same  year.  His  first  two  symphonies  had  in 
fact  been  written  eight  years  earlier,  and  now  it  was  time  to  throw  off  outside  influences 
and  make  a  name  for  himself.  In  July  1874  he  submitted  fifteen  works,  including  his  Third 
and  Fourth  symphonies  (the  E-flat  and  the  early  D  minor),  into  consideration  for  an 
Austrian  State  Stipend  for  "young,  poor,  and  talented  painters,  sculptors,  and  musicians, 
in  the  Austrian  half  of  the  [Hapsburg]  Empire."  The  judges  included  Johann  Herbeck, 


There  is  no  place  quite  like  Round  Hill. 


Once  the  exclusive  summer  estate  of  Colonel  Edward 
Robinson  Green,  Round  Hill  is  now  being  meticulously 
developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few. 

With  nearly  all  the  mansion  residences  sold,  a  very 
limited  number  of  one-  and  two-story  beachfront  condo- 
minium homes  is  being  built.  Each  home  features  the 
finest  quality  construction,  the  latest  amenities  and  spectac- 
ular ocean  views.  Yet  only  14  of  the  estate's  231  acres  will 
ever  be  developed.  The  rest  will  remain  forever  wild. 

Additional  amenities  include  24-hour  maintenance  and 
security,  heated  swimming  pool,  Har-tru  tennis  courts,  com- 
munity garden,  children's  playground,  nature  trails  and  a 
24-mile  long  private  warm  water  beach. 


Round  Hill.  A  very  special  place  for  a  few  very  special 
people.  Just  75  minutes  from  Boston  in  South  Dartmouth, 
MA.  Priced  from  $225,000.  For  further  information,  contact 
Marianne  Macdonald,  Exclusive  Agent,  at  617-992-4800 
or  247-0004. 
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Round  Hill 

307  Smith  Neck  Road  •  South  Dartmouth,  MA 
Viewing  by  appointment  only,  10  am  to  4  pm 
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Your  financial  plans  should  encompass 
more  than  just  making  money. 

All  too  often,  hardworking  young  professional  families 
with  single  or  dual  incomes  lack  the  time  and  energy  to 
coordinate  their  financial  affairs.  They  need  more  than 
occasional  advice;  they  need  total  financial  planning. 
The  Cambridge  Group  specializes  in  doing  exactly  that.  We 
formulate  a  coordinated  financial  plan  for  you  that  is  based  on  your 
specific  goals.  A  plan  that  takes  into  account  all  aspects  of  your 
financial  situation. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  peace  of  mind.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group 
today  at  our  new  convenient  location  for  a  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
288  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160    (617)  965-7480 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Gassical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 
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who  was  conductor  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  the  critic  Eduard  Hanslick,  and  Johannes 
Brahms.  Dvorak  was  one  of  the  winners,  as  he  would  be  again  in  1876  and  then  in  1877, 
the  year  Brahms  really  set  him  on  his  way  by  championing  him  to  the  publisher  Simrock. 

Composed  in  1875,  when  Dvorak  was  thirty-four,  and  dedicated  to  the  conductor  Hans 
von  Biilow,  whose  letter  of  acceptance  described  Dvorak  as  "next  to  Brahms,  the  most 
divinely  gifted  composer  of  the  present  day,"  the  F  major  is  the  earliest  of  Dvorak's 
symphonies  immediately  to  command  the  attention  and  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the 
composer's  mastery  of  formal  and  instrumental  technique,  even  with  the  work's  undeniable 
echoes  of  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Smetana,  and  Schubert.  Indeed,  Dvorak's  achievement 
is  all  the  more  striking  given  its  appearance  only  one  year  after  the  D  minor  symphony, 
No.  4,  of  1874.  It  is  as  if,  in  the  three  symphonies  written  successively  in  1873,  1874,  and 
1875,  he  had  finally,  and  with  certainty,  found  his  own  voice  (and  this  at  a  time  coincident 
with  his  winning  the  Austrian  State  Stipend);  the  last  four  symphonies  would  follow  only  at 
four  or  five  year  intervals,  beginning  with  the  Sixth  in  1880. 

A  word  here  about  the  numbering  of  Dvorak's  symphonies.  Only  the  last  five  of  the 
composer's  nine  symphonies  were  published  during  his  lifetime:  these  were  numbered  1 
through  5  in  order  of  publication,  thereby  confusing  for  many  years  the  matter  of 
chronology,  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  Dvorak's  first  two  symphonies  were 
published  only  in  1961  and  1959,  respectively,  the  Third  and  Fourth  having  appeared 
some  years  after  the  composer's  death,  in  1911  and  1912.  The  upshot,  in  the  1950s,  was 
a  renumbering  of  those  published  while  Dvorak  was  alive,  resulting  in  the  following 


The  German  conductor  Hans  von  Billow,  to  whom 
Dvorak  dedicated  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and 
whose  wife,  Franz  Liszt's  daughter  Cosima,  ulti- 
mately left  him  for  Richard  Wagner 
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For  rates  and 
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numeration,  which  places  the  F  major  symphony  of  this  program,  originally  published  as 
his  Symphony  No.  3,  in  its  proper  chronological  sequence  as  No.  5,  even  though 
Simrock's  confusingly  late  opus  number  has  been  retained: 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  The  Bells  ofZlonice 
Symphony  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Opus  4 
Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Opus  10 
Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Opus  13 
Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Opus  76  (old  No.  3) 
Symphony  No.  6  in  D,  Opus  60  (old  No.  1) 
Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Opus  70  (old  No.  2) 
Symphony  No.  8  in  G,  Opus  88  (old  No.  4) 
Symphony  No.  9  in  E  minor,  Opus  95, 
From  the  New  World  (old  No.  5) 


1865 
1865 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1889 

1893 


The  opening  Allegro  of  the  F  major  symphony  combines  pastoral  warmth  with  good- 
humored,  open-air  energy.  Dvorak's  use  of  woodwind  colorations  and  fanfare-like  figures 
is  particularly  his  own,  as  is  the  way  he  fills  out  the  orchestration  by  first  emphasizing  the 
high  and  low  registers  and  only  then  letting  loose  through  the  orchestra's  middle  range. 
The  first  theme  begins  with  a  lightly-scored  fanfare  given  initially  to  the  clarinets  and  then 
to  the  flutes  over  low  strings,  the  violins  embellishing  the  space  between  these  two 
statements  with  airy  arpeggiations  soon  called  upon  in  building  to  the  first  fortissimo 
outburst  for  full  orchestra,  boisterously  folkish  in  character  and  marked  "grandioso"  by 
the  composer.  The  second  theme,  "dolce,"  begins  with  a  sort  of  rocking  figure  heard 
predominantly  in  the  violins  (in  the  recapitulation,  the  oboe  will  introduce  this  material), 
then  played  by  combined  cellos  and  horns  against  triplet  figurations  in  the  high  strings. 
Extensions  of  this  material,  alternately  fortissimo  and  pianissimo  in  volume — and  this  play 
of  dynamic  contrasts  is  as  important  to  the  shape  of  the  movement  as  are  the  themes 
themselves — lead  to  a  repeat  of  the  exposition.  The  development  is  successively  dream- 
like and  forceful,  deriving  largely  from  the  initial  fanfare-motive  of  the  main  theme;  hints 
of  the  second  theme  lead  in  a  foreshortened  statement  of  the  " grandioso"  idea  before  the 
recapitulation  is  introduced  quietly  over  an  unstable  harmony,  the  fanfare  given  out  by 
horns  against  repeated-note  triplets  in  the  winds.  The  brief  coda  winds  down  to  a 
pianissimo  conclusion. 

The  A  minor  Andante  is  one  of  the  composer's  most  stikingly  beautiful  creations, 
building  upon  his  mastery  of  expansive  string  writing  already  evident  in  the  Fourth 
Symphony  a  year  earlier.  A  brief  transition  echoes  and  responds  to  the  theme  of  the 
Andante  before  giving  way  to  the  lighthearted,  fleetly  energetic  scherzo.  The  fourth 
movement  is  the  most  discursive,  but  the  composer  justifies  its  length  by  beginning  in 
A  minor — the  key  of  the  slow  movement — and  moving  as  far  afield  as  G-flat,  thereby 
setting  up  harmonic  conflicts  which  need  space  for  their  resolution.  Wagner's  influence  is 
conspicuously  evident  in  a  soft,  chordal  theme  suggestive  of  the  Faust  Overture,  but 
Dvorak  emerges  triumphant,  the  brilliant  final  fanfares  incorporating  a  reminiscence  of 
the  theme  with  which  the  symphony  began. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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More  .  .  . 

The  Verdi  revival  of  recent  years  has  brought  with  it  a  wonderful  series  of  publications 
that  make  the  latest  research  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  The  best  source  of 
information  on  Verdi's  work  is  the  magnificent  three-volume  study  The  Operas  of  Verdi 
by  Julian  Budden  (Oxford),  which  deals  with  the  creation  of  each  of  his  operatic  works,  the 
libretto  and  its  sources,  and  the  music  itself  in  a  way  that  will  not  be  surpassed  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Moreover,  Budden  is  unusually  enlightening  on  the  tradition  in  which  Verdi 
wrote,  explaining  many  of  the  operatic  conventions  that  so  often  seem  ridiculous  to  the 
uninitiated  in  ways  that  explain  how  they  got  to  be  the  way  they  were  and  what  purpose 
they  served.  Budden's  discussion  of  Les  Vepres  siciliennes  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  work.  A  collection  of  varied  and  interesting  essays  on  general  topics  related 
to  Verdi's  work,  plus  an  excellent  annotated  Verdi  bibliography  and  a  calendar  of  events  in 
the  composer's  life,  will  be  found  in  The  Verdi  Companion,  edited  by  William  Weaver  and 
Martin  Chusid  (Norton).  Among  the  straight  biographies,  Dyneley  Hussey's  Verdi  in  the 
Master  Musicians  series  is  a  straightforward  study  that  has  been  periodically  revised  to 
keep  it  up  to  date.  William  Weaver's  Verdi,  A  Documentary  Study  (Thames  &  Hudson, 
distributed  by  Norton)  is  large  enough  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  a  coffee-table  book,  but 
it  is  much  more  valuable  than  most  volumes  that  fall  into  that  category.  In  addition  to  a 
rich  selection  of  illustrations,  Weaver  provides  a  narrative  thread  constructed  of  original 
documents — letters,  memoirs,  reviews,  and  the  like — in  translation;  it  is  both  elegant  and 
useful.  The  only  stereo  recording  of  the  full  opera  is  unfortunately  in  Italian;  it  features 
Martina  Arroyo,  Placido  Domingo,  Sherrill  Milnes,  and  Ruggiero  Raimondi,  with  James 
Levine  conducting  the  New  Philharmonia  (RCA).  Among  recordings  that  contain  a 
selection  of  overtures,  you  can  try  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  with  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra 
(Seraphim),  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (DG),  and  Igor  Marke- 
vitch  with  the  New  Philharmonia  (Philips  Sequenza).  If  you  want  to  get  the  real  history  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  straight,  don't  read  Verdi's  libretto;  instead  get  Steven  Runciman's 
The  Sicilian  Vespers  (Pelican  paperback),  a  readable  treatment  by  a  distinguished 
historian  of  the  complex  situation  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  late  thirteenth  century. 

The  earliest  full-scale  study  of  Ives — still  useful — is  Charles  Ives  and  his  Music  by 
Henry  and  Sidney  Cowell  (Oxford  paperback).  A  richly  kaleidoscopic  view  of  Ives  from 
the  viewpoints  of  friends,  relatives,  business  associates,  and  musicians  can  be  found  in 
Charles  Ives  Remembered:  An  Oral  History,  by  Vivian  Perlis  (Norton  paperback),  drawn 
from  interviews  with  fifty-seven  people  who  knew  Ives  over  the  years.  The  composer's 
own  writings  are  fascinating,  idiosyncratic,  and  colorful.  Howard  Boatwright  has  edited 
most  of  the  more  formal  prose  in  Essays  Before  a  Sonata,  The  Majority,  and  Other 
Writings  by  Charles  Ives  (Norton  paperback),  while  John  Kirkpatrick  has  made  sense  out 
of  the  voluminous  collection  of  autobiographical  scraps  of  paper  that  Ives  wrote  and 
rewrote  over  the  years  in  a  volume  that  uses  Ives's  characteristically  understated  term 
Memos  as  its  title  (as  he  put  it,  "no  one  but  the  President  of  a  nice  Bank  or  a  Golf  Club,  or 
a  dead  Prime  Minister,  can  write  'memoirs'  ")  (Norton).  For  a  most  perceptive  brief 
discussion  of  the  musical  style,  see  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock's  Ives  in  the  Oxford  Composers 
Series  (Oxford  paperback);  Hitchcock's  Music  in  the  United  States:  A  Historical 
Introduction  (Prentice-Hall,  available  in  paperback)  also  devotes  a  full  and  informative 
chapter  to  Ives.  A  very  valuable  different  kind  of  study  comes  from  a  non-musician,  a 
specialist  in  American  studies,  Frank  R.  Rossiter,  whose  Charles  Ives  and  his  America 
helps  place  the  composer  in  a  cultural  context  (Liveright).  The  introduction  to  James  B. 
Sinclair's  edition  of  Three  Places  in  New  England  (Mercury  Music  Corp.)  is  full  of 
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information  about  the  piece  and  the  various  versions.  One  of  the  best  ways  for  a  listener  to 
pursue  the  music  of  Ives  is  to  recreate  (as  far  as  possible)  the  breadth  of  his  musical 
background  and  his  catholicity  of  taste.  This  would  have  been  impossible  even  a  decade 
ago,  but  the  number  of  recordings  of  earlier  American  music  of  all  kinds  has  grown 
enormously,  spearheaded  by  the  Recorded  Anthology  of  American  Music  put  out  by  New 
World  Records  as  a  Bicentennial  project  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  And  as 
a  guide  to  making  sense  of  this  extraordinarily  wide-ranging  body  of  music,  there  is  a  new 
book  by  Charles  Hamm,  Music  in  the  New  World  (Norton),  which  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  stimulating  histories  of  American  music  ever  written,  and  the  broadest  in 
scope:  from  the  music  of  the  natives  who  were  here  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  to  the  latest 
popular  music  and  the  experiments  of  the  avant-garde,  all  keyed  to  the  hundred-plus  discs 
of  the  recorded  anthology  (which  are  available  in  most  university  and  many  public 
libraries).  All  currently  available  recordings  of  Three  Places  in  New  England  employ  the 
chamber  orchestra  version  of  1929.  Michael  Tilson  Thomas's  tasty  version  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  paired  with  another  work  by  a  great  independent  New 
Englander,  Carl  Ruggles's  Sun-Treader  (DG).  Dennis  Russell  Davies  performs  the  1929 
version  with  the  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  an  ensemble  that  offers  the  size  for  which 
the  1929  version  was  prepared;  it  is  coupled  with  Copland's  Appalachian  Spring  (Sound 
80). 

— S.L. 

There  are  two  good  studies  of  Dvorak  by  John  Clapham:  Antonin  Dvorak:  Musician 
and  Craftsman,  more  concerned  with  the  composer's  music  than  with  his  life  (St. 
Martin's),  and  the  more  purely  biographical  Antonin  Dvorak  (Norton).  Clapham  has  also 
contributed  the  Dvorak  article  to  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Alec  Robertson's  Dvorak  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  provides  a  good  survey  of  the 
composer's  life  and  works  (Littlefield  paperback).  Also  useful  is  Robert  Layton's  BBC 
Music  Guide  on  Dvorak  Symphonies  and  Concertos  (U.  of  Washington  paperback). 
Donald  Francis  Tovey's  program  note  on  the  F  major  symphony  may  be  found  in  his 
Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  There  are  two  good  recordings  of  the 
Dvorak  Fifth  in  the  current  Schwann  catalog,  an  older  one  by  Istvan  Kertesz  and  the 
London  Symphony  (London,  with  the  overture,  My  Home)  and  a  digitally  recorded 
performance  with  Andrew  Davis  and  the  Philharmonia  Orchestra  (CBS).  Kertesz's 
performance  is  also  available  as  part  of  his  complete  set  of  the  Dvorak  symphonies  with 
the  London  Symphony  (Vox,  divided  up  along  with  the  overtures  into  three  three-record 
boxes).  If  you  can  locate  a  copy  of  Rafael  Kubelik's  performance  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  formerly  available  only  in  Kubelik's  complete  set  of  the  symphonies  on 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  that's  the  one  to  have. 

— M.M. 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J. P.  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 
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Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/ Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food  /  Hotel  /  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J. P.  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  R  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPAN1 


E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL-INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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i      Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  22  March  —8-9:50 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  23  March— 2-3:50 
Saturday,  24  March— 8-9:50 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Nicolai  Overture  to  The  Merry 

Wives  of  Windsor 

Harbison  Symphony  No.  1 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

Elgar  Violin  Concerto 

r     JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


■ 


WHITE  PIKES 
atStoci 

a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


Wednesday,  28  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  29  March— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  30  March— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  31  March— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  3  April — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  4C  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  33 

Martin  Petite  Symphonie 

concertante  for 
harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string 
orchestra 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  pianist 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  4, 

Tragic 


Thursday,  5  April  at  8 
Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  6  April  at  2 
Saturday,  7  April  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Tippett  The  Mask  of  Time 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 
ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  montl 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some 
one  who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  ou 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lor 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  hin 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES  Acton.  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance) 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/Auto/Homeown 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot - 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Cor 

certs  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphon 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after 
noon  concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presqu 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday- evening  broadcast! 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  i 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra' 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between 
and  5 .  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  youi 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  th 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  addre 
in  our  files. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 
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The 


June 


12,1984 


Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join  John   Williams   and   the   Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops" -a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance  It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 

the  Boston  Symphony, 
irector  of  Corporate 
Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 
Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 
Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  (574-5000);  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 


t  +/»c  "ftllstoeSS   to  advertise  and  to  help  support  t 
BSO  SaW»e*>  *>  Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Di 
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BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  484  Update 


In  less  than  one  month,  Musical  Marathon  '84  will  be  under  way.  The  weekend  of  30  and 
31  March  and  1  April,  WCRB-102.5-FM  will  be  broadcasting  live  from  Symphony  Hall 
starting  9  a.m.  Friday,  30  March,  until  midnight  Sunday,  1  April.  There  will  be  music, 
interviews,  and  surprise  guests. 

On  Sunday,  1  April  from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  WCVB-TV-Channel  5  will  telecast,  live  from 
Symphony  Hall,  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  the  Boston  Pops  under  Conductor  John  Williams.  The 
Musical  Marathon  will  be  at  the  Quincy  Market  rotunda  throughout  the  three-day 
weekend,  from  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on 
Sunday,  with  entertainment,  jazz  groups,  and  special  premiums  for  pledges. 

Among  this  year's  very  special  Marathon  '84  offerings  are  two  incredible  opportunities — 
first,  the  chance  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour  leaving  Boston  23  August  and  returning 
9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich, 
Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels,  special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  recep- 
tions, meals,  and  a  special  tour  of  East  Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  Buy  a  raffle  ticket 
at  $35  apiece  or  3  for  $100  (tickets  are  limited  to  1,000);  the  drawings  will  be  held 
Marathon  weekend.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  two  Musical  Marathon  counter  sales 
locations  in  Symphony  Hall:  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  and  the  corridor  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  second  of  this  year's  spectacular  travel  offerings  is  a  North  Cape  cruise  for  two  on  the 
luxury  Royal  Viking  Sea.  Sail  from  Copenhagen  on  20  June  and  arrive  at  Southampton, 
England,  on  2  July.  Enjoy  an  outside  double  cabin  on  Pacific  Deck  while  cruising  the  North 
Cape.  Relax  and  experience  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  traditional  elegance.  This 
premium  is  being  offered  for  $5,000  (airfare  and  port  taxes  not  included).  Contact  the 
Marathon  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  230,  for  complete  details. 

The  Musical  Marathon  '84  premium  catalog  is  in  the  mail  with  many  new  and  exciting 
offerings.  Make  your  pledge  and  select  your  gift  premiums  by  using  the  convenient  order 
form  in  the  catalog  .  .  .  and  during  Marathon  weekend  phone  (617)  262-8700  with  your 
pledge.  Turn  your  money  into  music  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 

Recently  appointed  BSO  Director  of  Development  Josiah  Stevenson  is  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  next  "Behind  the  Scenes"  luncheon,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  13  April  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall.  This  is  the  last  of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when 
the  doors  open  at  11:45  a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited 
number  of  single  tickets  are  available  at  $14.50;  please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at 
266-1348  for  reservations  or  further  information. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  violinist  Jerome  Rosen  on  23  and  24 
March;  BSO  Business  &  Professional  Leadership  Committee  Chairman  Harvey  Chet 
Krentzman  on  6  and  7  April;  BSO  Orchestra  Manager  Anne  Parsons  on  13  and  14  April; 
and  BSO  Assistant  Manager  Daniel  Gustin  on  20  and  21  April. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 


5  March-26  March 
26  March-2  April 
2  April-8  April 


Segal  Gallery 

BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon 
Special  exhibit  devoted  to 
Sir  Michael  Tippett 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Ronald  Knudsen  will  present  a  free  young 
people's  concert  on  Saturday  afternoon,  24  March  at  2:00  p.m.  at  Brown  Junior  High 
School  in  Newton.  Boston  Celtics  guard  Danny  Ainge  will  narrate  Prokofiev's  Peter  and 
the  Wolf.  The  program  will  also  feature  two  young  soloists  from  the  Newton  community, 
John  Montgomery,  clarinet,  and  Sheryl  Cohen,  soprano,  performing  works  by  Weber  and 
Mozart.  This  concert  is  being  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Music  Performance  Trust 
Fund  and  is  being  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  Music  Department  of  the  Newton 
Public  Schools.  For  further  information,  please  call  965-2555. 

Harry  Ellis  Dickson  conducts  the  Boston  Classical  Orchestra  at  Faneuil  Hall  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings,  21  and  23  March  at  8  p.m.  The  program  includes 
Mozart's  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik,  Jupiter  Symphony,  and  Flute  Concerto  in  D,  K.314, 
with  BSO  principal  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer  as  soloist.  Also  on  the  program  are  the 
Mozartisten  Waltzes  of  Joseph  Lanner.  Single  tickets  are  $15  and  $9  ($6  for  students  and 
senior  citizens),  available  at  Bostix  and  Out-of-Town  Tickets  two  weeks  before  each 
performance.  For  reservations  or  further  information,  call  426-2387. 

On  Sunday,  25  March  at  3:00  p.m.,  violist  Patricia  McCarty  presents  a  recital  with 
pianist  Jung-Ja  Kim  and  oboist  Peggy  Pearson  at  the  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston.  The 
program  will  include  works  by  Brahms  and  two  former  turn-of-the-century  BSO  violinists, 
Gustav  Strube  and  Charles  Loeffler.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman, 
performs  Liadov's  Kikimora,  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto  with  soloist  Judith  LeClair,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams,  on  Saturday,  31  March  at  8:00  p.m. 
at  Cary  Hall,  1625  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington.  The  program  will  be  repeated  at  Paine 
Hall  on  the  Harvard  University  campus  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  1  April  at  3:00  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $5  general  admission  ($3  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs),  available  at  the 
door  or  in  advance  at  Spectrum,  1844-B  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington  and  at  Yesterday 


Service  Inc.,  1430  Mass.  Avenue,  Suite  318,  in  Harvard  Square.  For  more  information, 
please  call  924-4939. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  final  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  2  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
concert  includes  music  by  Charles  Fussell,  Andrew  Imbrie,  Larry  Allan  Smith,  Michael 
Tippett,  and  Thomas  Oboe  Lee;  conductor  Charles  Fussell  and  tenor  Paul  Sperry  are  the 
guest  artists.  Collage's  music  director  is  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein;  its  members 
include  cellist  Joel  Moerschel,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as 
Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher 
Oldfather,  piano.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets 
are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance. 

The  BSO  Junior  Council  is  "Nuts"  About  the  Symphony  Bark! 

The  Junior  Council  wants  to  let  Symphony  subscribers  in  on  a  little-known  secret:  if  you 
liked  the  Mint,  you  will  love  the  Symphony  Bark.  While  everyone  associated  with  the  BSO 
has  been  raving  about  the  Mint  for  nearly  five  years,  those  who  have  discovered  the  Bark 
are  even  more  enthusiastic.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  friends  to  stop  by  and  find  out 
why. 

The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich,  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole 
toasted  almonds.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate 
laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are 
individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by 
Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12.00;  and  the  filled  Symphony 
Tin,  36  pieces  at  $18.00.  The  Tin  is  also  available  without  Mints  for  $7.00.  Symphony 
Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes 
8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail 
order  (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 

BSO  Guest  Artists  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica" 

Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continues  his  series  of  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  artists  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  whose 
BSO  centennial-commission  work,  The  Mask  of  Time,  will  have  its  world  premiere 
performances  here  on  5,  6  and  7  April,  will  be  interviewed  along  with  tenor  soloist  Robert 
Tear  on  Monday  morning,  2  April  at  11.  Baritone  Hakan  Hagegard,  making  his  BSO 
debut  in  Berlioz's  UEnfance  du  Christ  in  the  season's  final  concerts,  will  be  interviewed 
on  Tuesday  morning,  17  April  at  11. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis ofAssisi  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 
Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
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Raymond  Sird 
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Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
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Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
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*  Michael  Vitale 
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*  Jerome  Rosen 
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*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 
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Violas 

Burton  Fine 
Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
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Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
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*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 
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*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 
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Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
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Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
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*  Robert  Olson 
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Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
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Fenwick  Smith 
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Leone  Buyse 
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Roland  Small 
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Horns 
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Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 
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Trumpets 
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Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
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Timothy  Morrison 
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Gordon  Hallberg 
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Alfred  Robison 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  ''Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf  i 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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The  new  Continental  Mark  VII. 
More  than  a  luxury  car, 
a  pr^uium  automobile. 


COME  DRIVE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

LINCOLN-MERCURY  DIVISION    C^m^) 


Get  it  togeiber-buckle  up. 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  22  March  at  8 
Friday,  23  March  at  2 
Saturday,  24  March  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


&=**^ 


NICOLAI 
HARBISON 


Overture  to  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Symphony  No.  1 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part  by 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities) 

Drammatico 

Allegro  sfumato 

Paesaggio  (Landscape):  andante 

Tempo  giusto 


INTERMISSION 


ELGAR 


Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  6 1 
Allegro 
Andante 
Allegro  molto 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA/WCRB  102.5  FM 

MUSICAL  MARATHON  '84 

MARCH  30,  31,  APRIL  1 
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Otto  Nicolai 

Overture  to  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 


Carl  Otto  Ehrenfried  Nicolai  was  born 
in  Konigsberg  (now  Kaliningrad)  on 
9  June  1810  and  died  in  Berlin  on 
11  May  1849.  He  composed  his  "comic- 
fantastic  opera  in  three  acts"  Die 
lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor  (The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor)  to  a  libretto  by  S.H. 
Mosenthal  after  Shakespeare's  comedy 
in  late  1848  and  early  1849.  It  was 
produced  at  the  Berlin  Court  Opera  on 
9  March  1849.  The  American  premiere 
of  the  overture  took  place  in  Phila- 
delphia on  28  May  1851  at  a  concert  of 
the  Musical  Fund  Society  under  the 
direction  of  Leopold  Meignen;  the  full 
opera  was  not  performed  in  this  country 
until  the  Philadelphia  German  Opera 
Company  produced  it  on  27  April  1863.  Boston  heard  the  overture  at  a  concert  of  the 
Germania  Musical  Society  conducted  by  Carl  Bergmann  on  23  December  1852.  Georg 
Henschel  included  it  on  the  third  concert  program  in  the  history  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  4  and  5  November  1881.  It  was  also  conducted  by  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch,  Emil  Paur,  Max  Fiedler,  and  Karl  Muck  (in  1916),  after 
which  it  was  relegated  to  Pops  concerts  and  disappeared  from  the  repertory  of  the 
BSO  until  Erich  Leinsdorf  conducted  the  most  recent  performance  at  Tanglewood  on 
3  August  1968.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  and 
strings. 

The  fact  that  Verdi's  luminous  and  imperishable  Falstaffis  never  absent  long  from  the 
repertory  of  our  opera  houses  has  prevented  most  of  us  from  becoming  acquainted  with 
Nicolai's  delightful  opera,  though  it  is  still  a  staple  of  the  opera  houses  in  German- 
speaking  countries.  Nicolai  is  now  remembered,  if  at  all,  only  for  the  overture  to  this 
opera,  which  was  the  last  work  of  a  tragically  short-lived  composer. 

His  childhood  was  a  difficult  one.  After  his  parents  divorced,  he  lived  with  his  composer 
father,  who  exploited  his  musical  gifts  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  prodigy  out  of  him.  At  age 
sixteen  he  ran  away  and  found  a  protector  who  saw  to  his  education  and  sent  him  to  Berlin 
for  advanced  musical  study.  By  his  early  twenties  he  had  begun  to  earn  his  living  as  a 
music  teacher  while  singing  in  the  Berlin  Singakademie  (he  sang  the  role  of  Jesus  in  an 
1831  performance  of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  one  of  the  first  to  take  place  after  Bach's 
own  lifetime).  His  financial  situation  was  tight,  though,  so  he  jumped  at  the  chance  to  go  to 
Rome  as  organist  in  the  chapel  of  the  German  embassy  there.  While  in  Italy  he  studied 
the  music  of  Palestrina,  read  the  theorists  of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  general  immersed 
himself  in  the  classical  traditions  of  Italian  music.  When  he  composed  a  funeral  cantata 
for  Bellini,  the  excitement  of  contact  with  the  theater  persuaded  him  to  drop  his  learned 
studies  and  write  operas. 

After  attempts  to  get  a  commission  for  an  opera  in  Italy  failed,  Nicolai  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  took  up  a  position  as  singing  teacher  and  Kapellmeister  at  the  Court  Theater  in 
June  1837.  His  success  was  slight  there,  largely,  he  complained,  because  of  the  "sloth  and 
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greed  of  the  directors,"  and  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Italy.  This  time  he  began 
composing  operas  and  enjoyed  two  immediate  successes — Enrico  II  in  Trieste  in  1839 
and  //  templario  (The  Knight-Templar)  in  Turin  in  1840.  The  latter  was  an  operatic 
version  of  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.*  His  next  two  operas, 
Gildippe  ed  Odoardo  and  //  proscritto,  were  much  less  successful,  however,  and  when 
the  Vienna  Court  Opera  proposed  a  production  of  //  templario,  Nicolai  eagerly  returned 
to  the  Austrian  capital  as  principal  conductor  in  the  opera  house. 

Nicolai's  stay  in  Vienna  had  some  important  consequences  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
city.  He  created  a  sensation  with  his  production  of  Beethoven's  Fidelio — not  yet  in  any 
sense  a  standard  repertory  work — and  he  began  a  series  of  "Philharmonic  Academies" 
which  developed  into  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  (to  this  day  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
remains  also  the  orchestra  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  a  reflection  of  the  original 
organizational  structure  when  Nicolai  started  his  concert  series).  He  declined  the  offer  of  a 
position  in  Berlin  in  1844,  since  it  did  not  include  directorship  of  the  opera,  but  only  a 


*Nicolai's  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  opera  was  an  inadvertent  one.  In  1839  he 
was  offered  the  opportunity  to  write  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  the  Biblical  king  Nebuchadnezzar, 
but  he  did  not  find  the  libretto  to  his  taste.  The  young  Giuseppe  Verdi,  meanwhile,  was  on  the  verge 
of  giving  up  composition  altogether  after  writing  a  less  than  successful  comic  opera  called  Un 
giorno  di  regno.  The  canny  impresario  at  La  Scala  persuaded  Verdi  to  take  home  with  him  the 
text  that  Nicolai  had  rejected,  just  to  read  it,  and  perhaps  to  suggest  an  appropriate  composer. 
Verdi  agreed,  though  insisting  that  he  himself  would  never  compose  again.  But  when  he  threw  the 
manuscript  onto  his  desk  at  home,  it  fell  open  to  a  chorus  of  Hebrew  slaves  in  Babylon,  "Va, 
pensiero,  suWali  dorati,"  which  captured  his  attention  at  once.  He  read  through  the  libretto  with 
rising  excitement  and  the  realization  that  this  was  exactly  what  he  was  looking  for.  In  a  short  time 
he  had  composed  Nabucco,  his  first  operatic  success. 
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subordinate  position.  Staying  in  Vienna,  he  produced  German  versions  of  //  templario  and 
11  proscritto.  By  1847  he  had  also  taken  over  the  direction  of  the  concerts  spirituels, 
which  he  raised  to  a  high  musical  level.  When  his  planned  new  work,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  was  rejected  in  Vienna,  he  resigned  his  position,  but  illness  prevented  him  from 
finding  a  new  post,  or  even  from  composing  for  a  time.  He  completed  the  opera  in  Berlin 
and  produced  it  there  in  March  1849.  The  composer  died  of  a  stroke  only  two  months 
later,  just  a  month  short  of  his  thirty-ninth  birthday. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  falls  into  the  genre  of  the  Singspiel — an  opera  in 
German  with  some  spoken  dialogue,  though  most  of  the  story  is  carried  forth  in  music.  Its 
high  good  humor  and  musical  invention  should  recommend  it  to  companies  in  this 
country,  though  comparison  with  Verdi's  masterpiece  has  tended  to  force  it  into  the 
background.  Still,  Nicolai's  score  is  as  advanced  as  any  comic  opera  score  of  its  time,  and 
one  commentator  has  noted  that  it  influenced  Offenbach,  Strauss,  Sullivan,  and  even 
Verdi  nine  years  before  Orpheus  in  the  Underworld,  twenty-five  years  before  Die 
Fledermaus,  thirty  before  lolanthe,  and  forty-four  before  Falstaff. 

The  overture,  which  is  all  that  most  of  us  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  these  days,  is 
entirely  drawn  from  material  in  the  score.  Most  of  it  comes  from  the  magical  scene  at 
midnight  in  Windsor  Park,  a  scene  redolent  of  moonlight  and  love  and  cheerfully  impish 
elves.  Muted  violins  sustaining  a  high  C  create  instantly  the  feeling  of  suspense  that  will 
recur  at  the  opening  of  the  opera's  final  act.  Much  of  what  follows  in  the  slow  introduction 
and  the  first  theme  of  the  Allegro  vivace  is  obviously  music  related  to  the  "fairies,"  all  the 
children  of  Windsor  that  Ann  Page  has  disguised  for  the  trick  they  will  play  on  the  comic 
but  boorish  Falstaff.  Nicolai  certainly  knew  his  Mendelssohn,  and  just  as  surely  Arthur 
Sullivan  knew  both  when  he  came  to  write  lolanthe. 

The  lovely  second  theme,  appropriately  marked  "dolce  con  ammo,"  ("sweetly,  with 
spirit"),  depicts  Ann  Page  herself,  the  merriest  of  merry  wives.  Just  as  the  development 
section  gets  underway  we  encounter  a  rather  uncouth  new  idea  huffing  and  puffing  in 
F  minor;  surely  this  is  Falstaff  himself!  The  rest  of  the  development,  in  fact,  is  a  merry 
game  of  hide-and-seek  between  the  themes  of  these  principal  characters.  Little  wonder 
that  this  overture,  written  with  the  true  comic  opera  touch,  has  held  its  own  over  the 
years;  in  its  brief  span  it  encompasses  the  vigor,  the  life,  and  the  wit  of  a  delightful  comic 
story. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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John  Harbison 

Symphony  No.  1 

John  Harbison  was  born  in  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  on  20  December  1938.  He 
lives  in  Cambridge,  though  for  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  composer-in-resi- 
dence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  March  1977,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  the  world 
premiere  of  his  "Dibtima"  under  the 
direction  of  Joseph  Silverstein.  His 
Symphony  No.  1  was  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  cele- 
bration of  its  centennial.  Harbison  com- 
posed the  work  between  June  1980  and 
July  1981,  beginning  and  ending  it  in 
Token  Creek,  Wisconsin,  and  continu- 
ing work  during  the  winter  of  1980-81 
in  Rome,  where  he  was  in  residence  at 
the  American  Academy.  These  are  the  first  performances.  The  score  bears  the  dedica- 
tion "To  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. "  The  symphony  calls  for 
an  orchestra  of  three  flutes  (third  doubling  piccolo  and  alto  flute),  three  oboes  (third 
doubling  English  horn),  three  clarinets  (third  doubling  bass  clarinet),  three  bassoons 
(third  doubling  contrabassoon),four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
a  large  percussion  section  of  six  musicians  (playing  timpani,  tubular  bells,  marimba, 
snare  drum,  two  metal  blocks,  two  wood  blocks,  three  tom-toms,  vibraphone,  two  tuned 
drums,  wood  drum  [two  pitches] ,  maracas,  suspended  cymbals,  claves,  tambourine, 
two  low  gongs,  bass  drums,  temple  blocks,  and  two  triangles),  harp,  and  strings. 

When  John  Harbison  came  to  Cambridge  in  1956  to  attend  Harvard  University  as  an 
undergraduate,  he  could  scarcely  have  suspected  then  that  Cambridge  would  become  his 
home.  Nor  could  he  have  guessed  how  large  and  varied  a  role  he  would  play  in  Boston's 
musical  life  in  the  years  to  come.  Over  the  years  he  has  gone  away  from  Boston — to 
study,  to  compose,  to  live  in  residence  as  a  visiting  composer — but  he  has  always 
returned.  This  week  he  comes  back  from  Pittsburgh,  where  he  is  nearing  the  end  of  a  two- 
year  stay  as  composer-in-residence  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  to  hear  the  world 
premiere  of  his  Symphony  No.  1,  one  of  twelve  works  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial.  Harbison  boasts  a  wide  experience  in  jazz  and 
concert  music.  He  has  conducted  the  Cantata  Singers  in  the  music  of  Schiitz  as  well  as  of 
contemporary  composers.  He  loves  the  songs  of  Robert  Schumann  and  of  George 
Gershwin.  His  interest  in  music  of  many  different  styles  and  periods  has  something  to  do 
with  the  "inclusiveness"  of  his  own  work,  which  has  often  reflected  the  American 
vernacular  styles  as  much  as  it  has  the  ritual  and  hieratic  qualities  of  Igor  Stravinsky, 
another  favorite. 

John  Harbison  grew  up  in  a  musical  family.  His  father  was  a  professor  of  history  at 
Princeton  but  was  also  formally  trained  in  composition  and  wrote  music  in  both  serious 
and  pop  styles.  John  absorbed  a  wide  repertory  of  musical  styles  already  as  a  child,  and  he 
began  improvising  at  the  piano  before  he  could  even  read  music.  Once  he  had  expressed 
his  evident  interest  in  music,  he  began  formal  study  of  the  violin  with  Peter  Marsh  and  the 
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piano  with  Mathilde  McKinney.  During  these  years  he  pursued  jazz  obsessively  and  began 
actively  composing  as  well.  By  the  time  he  was  fifteen,  a  work  for  trumpet  and  piano  had 
won  a  national  composition  contest.  It  now  amuses  him  that  his  teacher  at  Harvard, 
Walter  Piston,  suggested  that  he  give  up  his  ambition  to  be  a  composer,  since  he  would 
clearly  never  amount  to  anything. 

Rather  than  abandoning  his  ambitions,  Harbison  broadened  his  base  of  activity  at 
Harvard,  playing  more  jazz  and  gaining  experience  as  a  conductor  with  the  Bach  Society, 
a  performing  ensemble  at  Harvard  the  directorship  of  which  is  limited  to  undergraduates. 
He  spent  the  summer  of  1959  as  a  student  in  the  composition  program  at  Tanglewood, 
where  this  summer  he  will  be  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  composer- in-residence.*  At  his 
graduation  in  1960,  he  received  an  award  from  Harvard  that  allowed  him  to  spend  a  year 
studying  composition  in  Berlin  with  Boris  Blacher  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik.  The 
following  summer  he  continued  his  conducting  studies  with  Dean  Dixon  in  Salzburg,  where 
he  took  the  first  prize  in  conducting. 

During  his  Harvard  years,  Harbison  had  heard  a  BSO  performance  of  the  Third 
Symphony  of  Roger  Sessions,  commissioned  for  the  orchestra's  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 
The  music  fascinated  him  and  convinced  him  that  he  wanted  to  study  with  Sessions.  Thus, 
when  he  returned  from  Europe,  he  began  graduate  work  in  composition  at  Princeton 
University,  where  his  teachers,  in  addition  to  Sessions,  included  Milton  Babbitt  and  Earl 
Kim.  He  is  so  knowledgeable  about  Sessions's  music  that  he  has  been  commissioned  to 
write  the  article  on  the  composer  in  the  forthcoming  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  in 
the  United  States.  At  Princeton  he  played  the  viola  in  the  university  orchestra,  of  which 
he  was  also  the  assistant  conductor.  It  was  in  that  ensemble  that  he  met  violinist  Rose 
Mary  Pederson,  whom  he  married  in  the  summer  of  1963,  after  earning  his  M.EA.  in 
composition. 

The  fall  of  1963  marked  the  first  of  John  Harbison's  returns  to  Boston.  He  began  a 
five-year  position  as  a  junior  fellow  at  Harvard  and  began  also  making  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  wider  musical  activities  of  the  city,  including  stints  conducting  the  Contemporary 

*He  thus  joins  a  rather  distinguished  list  of  composers — including  Luciano  Berio,  Mario 
Davidovsky,  Jacob  Druckman,  and  Oliver  Knussen — who,  having  been  students  in  the  composition 
program  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  come  back  as  composer-in-residence. 
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Music  Ensemble  at  Brandeis.  He  left  Boston  in  1968  for  a  year  at  Reed  College,  but  in 
1969  he  returned  again  and  took  up  the  position  that  he  still  holds  at  MIT. 

Like  many  composers  whose  living  comes  from  an  academic  job,  Harbison  composes 
most  actively  in  the  summertime,  and  like  many  such  composers,  he  goes  away  from  the 
city.  Since  Boston  has  been  a  home  for  composers  connected  to  academic  institutions  from 
the  time  John  Knowles  Paine  became  a  professor  at  Harvard  in  the  1870s,  the  movement 
of  composers  to  the  country  once  summer  vacation  comes  on  is  practically  a  Boston 
institution.  Just  to  name  two  other  examples  with  especially  close  ties  to  the  BSO,  George 
W.  Chadwick,  for  thirty-three  years  Director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  wrote 
many  of  the  works  performed  in  Symphony  Hall  during  his  summers  in  West  Chop,  on 
Martha's  Vineyard.  Maine-born  Walter  Piston  made  his  summer  pilgrimage  to  Vermont 
for  many  years.  John  Harbison  composes  in  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin,  on  a  farm  that 
belongs  to  his  wife's  mother.  It  was  there  that  he  started  the  new  Symphony  No.  1  and 
finished  it  a  year  later,  after  working  on  it  during  the  intervening  time  in  Rome. 

Harbison's  Boston  years  have  been  filled  with  conducting  as  well  as  composing.  He  built 
the  Cantata  Singers  to  a  position  of  considerable  repute  in  the  city's  concert  life  with 
adventurous  programming  of  Baroque  music  (especially  that  of  Schiitz,  one  of  his  favorite 
composers)  and  of  new  music.  He  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  musical  activities  at 
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Emmanuel  Church,  as  well.  It  was  for  the  Emmanuel  Choir  that  he  wrote  his  Blake 
settings,  Five  Songs  of  Experience;  the  same  ensemble  performed  and  later  recorded, 
under  the  composer's  direction,  his  cantata  The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes.  The  Violin 
Concerto,  composed  for  his  wife,  received  its  world  premiere  there,  and  Russell  Sherman 
will  play  the  solo  part  in  Harbison's  award-winning  Piano  Concerto  at  Emmanuel  Church 
in  May.  The  Emmanuel  Wind  Quintet  has  programmed  his  Quintet  for  Woodwinds 
(composed  as  a  Naumburg  commission  for  the  Aulos  Quintet)  so  frequently  that  it  has 
become  virtually  a  standard  repertory  piece.  Harbison  has  also  conducted  Collage,  the 
new-music  ensemble  founded  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  And  his 
experience  of  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  in  a  performance  of  In 
eius  memoriam  by  the  late  Seymour  Shifrin  had  a  musical  result  in  the  third  movement  of 
his  symphony  (as  he  explains  below). 

John  Harbison's  music  is  "inclusive."  He  has  grown  in  an  environment  that  encour- 
aged familiarity  with  virtually  every  kind  of  music  imaginable,  and  he  has  not  been  bashful 
about  drawing  together  gestures  or  ideas  from  different  musical  worlds  in  his  pieces,  where 
the  work  seemed  to  call  for  it.  His  work  has  always  been  expressive,  though  never  with  a 
heart-on-sleeve  emoting  of  personal  angst,  a  mode  that  simply  does  not  interest  him.  He 
much  prefers  to  write  music  that  suggests  the  catharsis  of  ritual,  and  in  this  respect  he 
clearly  resembles  one  of  his  favorite  composers,  Stravinsky.  The  hieratic,  ritualistic  aspect 
is  perhaps  most  evident  in  the  chamber  opera  Full  Moon  in  March,  the  text  of  which 
(adapted  from  a  play  by  William  Butler  Yeats)  is  itself  purposely  ritualistic.  The  Songs  of 
Experience  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  string  quartet,  and  percussion  adopt  the  framework  of 
a  litany  or  responsive  reading,  which  is  taken  imaginatively  from  such  models  as  the 
concerted  choral  works  of  Heinrich  Schiitz. 

The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes  is  perhaps  the  most  direct  example  of  Harbison's  ability  to 
reshape  elements  from  the  American  musical  vernacular  to  his  expressive  purposes.  He 
was  commissioned  to  write  the  piece  for  the  centennial  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association,  which  requested  that  he  set  to  music  a  statement  by  Judge  Learned  Hand 
entitled  "The  Spirit  of  Liberty."  After  pondering  the  text  for  a  time,  Harbison  assembled  a 
collection  of  five  texts  by  Vachel  Lindsay,  Hart  Crane,  Michael  Fried,  and  Gary  Snyder 
that  provided  poetic  elaborations  of  Judge  Hand's  text,  and  he  obtained  the  approval  of 
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the  Bar  Association  to  set  those  poems  as  a  response  to  his  reading  of  the  original  essay. 
The  musical  language  of  The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes  is  a  fusion  of  elements  from  jazz  and 
classical  traditions,  and  it  signals  its  participation  in  the  American  experience  at  every 
point.  The  gentle  loping  triplets  that  run  through  the  first  choral  section  conjure  up 
immediately  visions  of  a  rider  on  horseback  moving  past  the  herds  of  buffalo.  What  had 
become  a  cliche  in  countless  western  films  finds  a  new  expressive  purpose  in  Harbison's 
setting.  Later  in  the  same  piece  his  setting  of  Michael  Fried's  "Depths" — a  dramatic 
dystopian  vision  of  America  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  gentle  pastoral  vision  of  the 
opening  lines  or  the  reconciliation  of  the  conclusion — uses  vernacular  song  in  an  unusual 
way.  The  notes  C,  D,  and  F  recur  over  and  over  as  a  kind  of  background  impression  out  of 
which  the  actual  text  bursts.  Harbison  creates  a  soft,  hazy  background,  weaving  together 
a  series  of  phrases  from  well-known  songs,  all  of  which  begin  with  those  three  notes:  "I 
only  have  eyes  for  you,"  "They  didn't  believe  me,"  "Indian  love  call,"  "Always."  They 
have  in  common  also  a  sense  of  lightness  and  affirmation  that  is  broken  off  dramatically 
by  the  interruption  of  the  main  text. 

Some  of  Harbison's  more  recent  works  have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  recapturing 
for  the  present  day  certain  historical  forms  that  have  by  no  means  been  depleted  of  their 
power.  The  Variations  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano  is  perhaps  the  most  "classical"  of 
these  works,  a  large-scale  variation  set  composed  after  models  that  served  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms  well.  The  Symphony  No.  1  surely  falls  into  this  category,  too,  and 
it  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Harbison  has  chosen  to  employ  four  discrete  movements, 
following  a  two-hundred-year  tradition  of  symphonic  writing,  rather  than  to  provide 
something  like  a  "symphony  in  one  movement"  that  is  quite  frequently  encountered  these 
days.  At  the  same  time,  his  music  continues  to  draw  upon  the  varied  sources  both  past  and 
present,  "popular"  and  "classical,"  that  have  inspired  him  from  the  beginning  and  have 
made  his  music  both  distinctively  American  and — at  the  same  time — part  of  the  grand 
tradition. 

— S.L. 
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A  Note  by  the  Composer 


Symphony  No.  1  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial 
celebration  and  is  dedicated  to  the  orchestra  and  its  conductor  Seiji  Ozawa.  It  began  early 
in  the  summer  of  1980  at  Token  Creek,  Wisconsin,  at  the  time  I  was  finishing  a  song 
cycle  on  Italian  texts,  Motetti  di  Montale.  It  was  continued  in  Rome  during  a  Residency 
at  the  American  Academy,  interspersed  with  work  on  a  Piano  Quintet.  Fourteen  months 
after  its  inception,  the  piece  was  finished  where  it  was  begun,  at  Token  Creek.  Just  as  it 
felt  very  right  to  be  working  on  Italian  songs  in  the  mid-west,  it  was  natural  to  work  on  this 
American-accented  piece  in  Italy.  I  have  always  found  the  view  from  a  distance  to  be 
clearest. 

The  first  movement  originated  in  a  very  curious  dream.  In  the  cramped  quarters  of  the 
BSO's  Cabot-Cahners  Room,  a  group  was  performing,  mainly  on  metal  instruments.  Most 
of  the  performers  were  identifiable:  few  were  musicians,  those  that  were  played  instru- 
ments they  do  not  play.  When  I  woke  up  I  was  haunted  by  the  metallic  harmonies;  but  it 
took  a  while  to  realize  that  they  were  in  the  public  domain — that  the  "composer"  was  an 
inhabitant  of  my  subconscious.  As  with  previous  "dream  ideas"  I  felt  able  to  get  very 
close  to  what  I  had  heard,  and  recognized  the  idea  as  one  I  was  waiting  for. 

This  first  idea  permeates  the  whole  piece:  I  thought  of  it  as  being  like  a  forge.  It  gives 
rise  to  two  immediate  consequents,  a  woodwind  refrain  and  a  slow  melody  for  violins  and 
horn.  These  recur  later,  much  changed  by  what  happens  in  the  main  body  of  the 
movement,  which  is  marked  "Camminando"  ("At  a  walking  pace"),  and  consists  of  a 
long  and  volatile  tune  over  a  steady  bass  line.  This  two-part  texture  reduces  to  one  part 
near  its  arrival  point.  Although  the  various  elements  in  the  movement  seem  to  remain 
discrete,  they  have  more  in  common  than  their  surfaces  suggest. 

The  very  brief  second  movement  is  the  opposite  of  the  first,  evanescent,  non-declarative, 
dense  in  texture  but  very  light  in  impulse. 

Before  working  on  the  third  movement  I  was  playing  Schumann  and  Gershwin  songs.  I 
am  not  sure  why  the  opening  dialogue  seems  to  echo  them.  This  movement  was  intended 
as  a  pastorale,  but  this  was  altered  by  the  persistent  appearance  of  a  low  sixth,  a  presence 
I  did  not  understand.  After  a  long  break  during  which  I  worked  on  my  Piano  Quintet,  I 
perceived  the  interval  to  be  the  concluding  sonority  in  Seymour  Shifrin's  In  eius 
memoriam,  which  I  had  conducted  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players  shortly 
before  beginning  the  symphony.  It  had  become  an  image  for  loss  whose  significance  had  to 
be  acknowledged  to  complete  the  piece.  This  is  done  in  two  ways:  first  in  the  stormy 
course  taken  by  the  movement,  finally  by  a  brief  citation  of  the  Shifrin  piece  near  the 
close. 

The  last  movement  is  more  baroque  than  the  others,  with  a  ritornello  framing  episodes 
of  closely  related  character,  and  an  all-over  domination  by  the  principal  motives.  It  moves 
in  a  double-time  pulsation  (urban  as  opposed  to  rural?).  The  music  accumulates,  in  the 
baroque  manner,  rather  than  making  peaks  and  valleys,  so  that  the  end  point  is  also  the 
goal  point. 
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Edward  Elgar 

Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Opus  61 


Edward  Elgar  was  born  at  Broadheath, 
near  Worcester,  England,  on  2  June 
1857  and  died  in  Worcester  on  23  Feb- 
ruary 1934.  He  composed  his  Violin 
Concerto  between  April  1909  and 
August  1910.  The  composer  himself 
conducted  the  first  performance  at  a 
concert  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  on 
10  November  1910.  The  soloist  was  Fritz 
Kreisler,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first 
Boston  Symphony  performance  in  a 
Pension  Fund  concert  with  soloist 
Jascha  Heifetz  on  7  January  1934. 
Shmuel  Ashkenasi  was  the  soloist  and 
Rafael  Kubelik  the  conductor  for  the 
single  Tanglewood  performance  of  the  concerto,  in  July  1967.  The  only  other  previous 
performances  have  been  given  by  Joseph  Silverstein  with  Colin  Davis  conducting  in 
October  1972.  In  addition  to  the  solo  violin,  the  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  optional  contr  abas  soon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  optional  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  violin  was  Elgar's  own  instrument.  He  wrote  a  violin  concerto  for  himself  early  on, 
in  1890,  when  he  was  still  regarded  as  a  minor  provincial  musician,  but  he  destroyed  that 
work  almost  at  once.  So  it  was  not  until  he  had  achieved  first  renown,  then  fame,  and 
finally  recognition  as  probably  the  greatest  living  English  composer  that  he  composed  a 
concerto  for  the  violin  that  reached  performance.  By  this  time  he  was  no  longer  playing 
the  violin  himself,  but  every  measure  of  the  concerto  bears  witness  to  his  love  for  the 
instrument. 

As  early  as  June  1904  Elgar  received  a  letter  from  a  German  conductor  friend,  Henry 
Ettling,  who  had  visited  Fritz  Kreisler  and  found  the  violinist  deeply  immersed  in  the  score 
of  Elgar's  Dream  ofGerontius,  then  just  becoming  known  in  Germany  and  overcoming  its 
catastrophically  bad  first  performance  in  England.  Kreisler  was  highly  enthusiastic  about 
Gerontius;  he  had  heard,  moreover,  that  Elgar  had  composed  a  violin  concerto,  and  he 
asked  Ettling  to  see  whether  Elgar  would  entrust  its  first  performance  to  him.  This  was 
just  a  hint,  but  by  1906  Kreisler  officially  asked  Elgar  for  a  concerto,  and  he  evidently 
received  the  composer's  promise  to  write  one.  But  the  composition  took  its  time  in 
coming.  At  first  nothing  came  of  the  few  sketches  he  penned.  They  were  driven  aside  by 
what  the  composer's  wife  called  a  "great  beautiful  tune"  that  became  the  opening  of  the 
First  Symphony.  Once  that  had  been  completed  and  performed — with  enormous  suc- 
cess— late  in  1908,  Elgar  could  get  back  to  the  concerto. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  Elgar  and  his  wife  made  their  usual  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and  stayed 
at  Careggi,  near  Florence,  while  an  American  friend,  Julia  Worthington,  was  nearby  at  the 
Villa  Silli.  Here  Elgar  wrote  a  number  of  part-songs,  but  only  after  he  returned  home  to 
Hereford  could  he  get  down  to  really  serious  work.  He  considered  the  possibility  of  an 
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operatic  version  of  Falstaff{m  the  end  he  turned  these  sketches  into  an  elaborate 
symphonic  poem).  He  began  going  over  old  and  unused  symphony  sketches  as  well,  while 
he  considered  the  notion  of  a  second  symphony.  But  on  19  August  his  wife  wrote  in  her 
diary,  "E.  possessed  with  his  music  for  the  VI.  Concerto."  He  worked  at  it  as  best  he  could 
through  his  official  duties  in  the  fall.  By  now,  as  a  well-known  composer,  he  was  expected 
to  take  part  in  any  number  of  music  festivals,  and  not  until  early  1910  did  he  get  back 
seriously  to  work  on  the  concerto.  In  January  he  was  staying  at  the  home  of  friends  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  one  of  the  guests  was  a  professional  violinist  who  tried  over  parts  of  the 
growing  work,  at  Elgar's  request,  but  the  only  result  was  to  make  the  composer  grow 
doubtful  and  despondent  about  the  effect. 

In  March  the  Elgars  moved  to  a  flat  in  London.  One  spring  day,  while  strolling  in 
Regent  Street,  he  encountered  W.H.  "Billy"  Reed,  a  member  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  later  its  concertmaster;  Elgar  asked  him  to  come  over  to  help  out  with 
fingerings  and  other  details  of  the  concerto.  Reed  became  one  of  Elgar's  closest  friends, 
and  he  later  described  this  first  encounter  in  his  book  about  the  composer: 

The  first  visit  was  a  unique  experience.  There  was  the  composer,  striding  about, 
arranging  scraps  of  manuscript  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  pinning  them  to  the 
backs  of  chairs  and  placing  them  on  the  mantelpiece  with  photograph  frames  to  hold 
them  in  position.  It  was  wonderful  to  note  the  speed  at  which  he  scribbled  out  another 
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passage  or  made  an  alteration  or  scrapped  a  sketch  altogether  as  redundant. 

Many  visits  were  made  to  this  flat,  as  also  to  The  Hut,  a  home  owned  by  Mr  Frank 
Schuster  near  Maidenhead,  close  to  the  river.  Elgar  went  there  to  stay  for  a  while 
after  he  gave  up  the  flat  in  London  and  wrote  most  of  the  slow  movement  in  that 
lovely  environment  near  the  Thames. 

By  the  beginning  of  June  he  had  nearly  finished  the  first  two  movements,  and  he  returned 
to  Plas  Gwyn,  his  home  in  Hereford,  to  work  away  at  the  finale,  regularly  summoning 
Reed  up  from  London  to  play  over  new  passages.  As  Reed  recalled: 

We  played  each  of  the  passages  [in  the  cadenza]  in  every  imaginable  way,  and  the 
lento  between  [105]  and  [106]  nearly  moved  him  to  tears  as  he  repeated  it  again  and 
yet  again,  dwelling  on  certain  notes  and  marking  them  "tenuto,"  "espress," 
"animato"  or  "molto  accel,"  as  he  realized  step  by  step  exactly  what  he  sought  to 
express. 

Of  this  ending,  Elgar  wrote  to  Alice  Stuart- Wortley  on  16  June: 

I  have  made  the  end  serious  &  grand  I  hope  &  have  brought  in  the  real  inspired 
themes  from  the  1st  movement.  Frank  approves.  I  did  it  this  morning  .  .  .  the  music 
sings  of  memories  &  hope. 

By  July  he  had  finished  the  drafting  of  the  concerto  and  began  working  out  the 
orchestration.  In  September,  Elgar  and  Reed  gave  a  private  reading  of  the  new  work  at  a 
party  given  by  Frank  Schuster  for  a  group  of  friends  attending  the  Gloucester  Festival. 

From  at  least  1906  Elgar  had  intended  the  concerto  for  Kreisler.  In  November  1909, 
Kreisler  told  a  reporter,  "Sir  Edward  Elgar  promised  me  a  concerto  three  years  ago. 
When  he  writes  one  it  will  be  a  labour  of  love  rather  than  profit.  But  I  can't  get  the  first 
note  out  of  him."  It  is  ironic  that  even  as  he  made  that  statement,  the  concerto  was 
growing  apace.  By  July  1910  he  had  his  first  chance  to  see  the  work,  and  Elgar  wrote  to 
his  friend  Frank  Schuster,  "That  last  movement  is  good  stuff!  Kreisler  saw  it  on  Friday 
&  is  delighted."  The  premiere,  which  Elgar  himself  conducted,  was  an  enormous  success, 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to.  jm  Af&tfar 
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though  people  who  knew  the  soloist  and  conductor  well  could  observe  signs  of  nervous- 
ness. Reed,  who  was  playing  in  the  orchestra  that  night,  declared  that  he  was  "thrilled 
beyond  words,  and  so  was  the  whole  audience." 

Elgar  was  exceptionally  fond  of  puzzles,  rebuses,  anagrams,  puns,  and  other  sorts  of 
verbal  mystification  (which  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  tried  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  Enigma  Variations).  The  score  of  the  Violin  Concerto  bears  one  of  these. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Fritz  Kreisler,  but  the  score  bears  a  Spanish  quotation:  "Aqui 

esta  encerra  el  alma  de "  ("Here  is  enshrined  the  soul  of ").  Since  Elgar 

knew  perfectly  well  that  three  periods  are  the  normal  typographical  indication  for  an 
ellipsis,  he  evidently  intended  to  mean  something  specific  by  the  five  periods  that  he  wrote 
on  his  score — they  almost  certainly  signify  a  five-letter  name.  Mrs.  Richard  Powell  (the 
"Dorabella"  of  the  Enigma  Variations)  described  in  her  book  on  Elgar  that  the  com- 
poser's wife  told  her,  in  a  confidence  not  broken  for  forty-five  years,  that  the  five  dots 
stood  for  the  name  of  the  American  friend,  Julia  Worthington,  who  had  lived  near  the 
Elgars  on  their  visit  to  Careggi  in  1909. 

But  Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  brings  together  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
strongly  suggesting  that  the  "soul"  of  the  concerto  was  really  another  woman  who  was 
also  a  close  friend  of  the  composer's,  Alice  Stuart-Wortley,  the  daughter  of  the  painter  Sir 
John  Millais.  Few  letters  survive  to  document  Elgar's  friendship  with  Julia  Worthington, 


A  portrait,  by  her  father,  of  Alice  Stuart-Wortley,  nick- 
named "Windflower"  by  Elgar  and  who  very  likely 
served  as  inspiration  for  the  Violin  Concerto 
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but  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  letters,  dating  over  many  years,  between  Elgar  and 
Alice.  Their  friendship  was  a  deep  one,  built  on  a  mutual  regard,  Alice's  deep  understand- 
ing of  Elgar's  music,  and  his  appreciation  of  her  musicianship.  In  his  typical  way,  Elgar 
gave  her  the  nickname  "Windflower,"  and  as  he  was  working  on  the  concerto  in  April 
1910  he  wrote  to  her,  "I  have  been  working  hard  at  the  windflower  themes — but  all  stands 
still  until  you  come  and  approve."  A  day  later  he  complained  that  his  tunes  were  not  yet 
"windflowerish."  Many  times  Elgar  referred  to  "your"  concerto  in  his  letters  to  her,  and  it 
is  clear  that  he  was  especially  eager  for  her  to  like  the  piece.  Most  convincing  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  existence  of  a  sheet  of  her  notepaper  on  which  Elgar  wrote,  with  the  date 
22  September  1910,  the  Spanish  quotation  that  he  put  at  the  head  of  the  concerto  score. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  read  many  things  into  a  relationship  like  Elgar's  with  Alice 
Stuart-Wortley,  so  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  deep  affection  that  they  felt  for  one 
another  did  not  involve  disloyalty  to  their  spouses.  Indeed,  Alice  Elgar  wrote  many  warm 
letters  to  "my  dearest  namesake,"  and  Elgar  gave  Charles  Stuart-Wortley  some  of  the 
earliest  sketches  for  the  Violin  Concerto.  All  four  were  long-time  friends.  Elgar's  close 
friendship  with  Alice  Stuart-Wortley  (and,  for  that  matter,  with  Julia  Worthington)  is  part 
of  the  overall  picture  of  the  man,  who  idealized  women  and  drew  some  of  his  musical 
inspiration  from  a  romantic  idea  of  their  beauty  and  worth.  Its  significance  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  Violin  Concerto,  where  the  word  "Windflower"  seems  singularly  appropri- 
ate for  some  of  the  delicate  turns  of  thematic  ideas. 

The  photographic  images  that  we  have  of  Elgar — tall  and  lean,  dressed  with  military 
precision,  well-trimmed  moustache,  and  all — have  left  a  mental  image  of  a  composer  who 
stands  as  the  epitome  of  British  imperialism,  an  image  that  is  confirmed  for  many  people 
by  the  evident  patriotric  fervor  of  such  well-known  works  as  the  Pomp  and  Circumstance 
marches.  In  1934,  Constant  Lambert's  brilliant,  highly  opiniated  book  Music  Ho! 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeazwly  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  bv  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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attacked  Elgar's  music  for  "an  almost  intolerable  air  of  smugness,  self-assurance  and 
autocratic  benevolence."  Such  a  view  must  reflect  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  man's  music, 
and  the  least  important  part  at  that.  No  one  who  has  listened  closely  to  the  three  great 
symphonic  scores  of  Elgar's  climactic  years,  the  two  symphonies  and  the  Violin  Concerto, 
can  fail  to  hear  an  elegiac  strain  that  predominates  over  all.  Far  from  being  tub-thumping 
paeans  to  imperialistic  glories,  all  of  these  works  cover  a  range  from  vigor  and  energy  to 
depression,  they  attempt  to  conceal  moments  of  doubt,  they  long  for  the  peace  of 
vanished  days,  they  express  the  gamut  of  emotions  with  a  rare  directness  and  immediacy. 

Even  more  than  the  two  symphonies,  the  Violin  Concerto  expresses  its  message  with  an 
intimacy  all  the  more  remarkable  for  the  substantial  scale  on  which  this  music  is 
presented.  Elgar  was  always  the  master  of  the  expressive  rubato,  the  slight  momentary 
hesitation  that  emphasizes  the  meaning  of  a  note  just  so — but  nowhere  do  constant 
changes  of  tempo,  tiny  nuances,  play  a  more  important  role  than  here.  And  this,  too, 
makes  the  concerto  seem  more  personal,  as  if  reflecting  the  ebb  and  flow  of  an  individual's 
emotions.  These  minute  subtleties  of  tempo  and  expression  require  the  greatest  imagina- 
tion and  concentration  from  the  violinist,  who  changes  moods  with  the  speed  of  an 
operatic  singer. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  substantial  orchestral  statement  that  presents  an 
entire  series  of  short  musical  ideas  which  grow  into  spacious  paragraphs,  welded  together 
by  musical  relationships  between  the  themes  (the  close  connection  of  these  ideas  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  analysts  variously  identify  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six  different 
themes  in  this  section!).  As  the  orchestra  swings  back  into  B  minor  the  violins  quietly  sing 
the  opening  measures  again — and  now,  nobly  dominating  events,  the  soloist  completes  the 
sentence  and  takes  over.  All  of  the  essential  material  has  been  presented  at  the  outset, 
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though  Elgar  makes  his  ideas  grow  and  change  character  throughout  the  movement — in 
particular  one  rising  figure  that  becomes  the  real  "Windflower"  melody  of  the  secondary 
theme. 

The  slow  movement,  in  the  very  distant  key  of  B-flat,  is  filled  with  music  of  the  utmost 
intimacy.  The  orchestra  begins  with  eight  measures  of  a  simple  melody.  When  it  begins  to 
repeat  the  theme,  the  solo  violin  enters,  not  as  a  dominating  force,  but  ruminating  inside 
the  texture.  A  new  theme  (which  will  recur  in  the  last  movement)  begins  the  harmonic 
movement  away  from  the  home  key  to  a  climax  in  D-flat,  where  the  first  theme  of  the 
movement  is  heard  again  briefly  before  moving  on  to  the  key  of  D.  Here  the  soloist 
introduces  a  new  figure,  an  expressive  march-like  idea  answered  in  the  full  orchestra, 
which  is  directed  to  play  "Nobilmente"  ("nobly"),  Elgar's  favorite  performance  indica- 
tion. From  this  point  the  harmony  quickly  circles  home  for  varied  restatements  of  all  the 
thematic  ideas. 

The  finale  is  highly  dramatic  from  the  soloist's  entry  at  the  outset  with  a  series  of  rising 
turns  that  re-establish  the  home  key  of  the  concerto  before  leading  to  a  prominent  march 
theme  in  D  major,  the  principal  idea  of  the  movement.  The  general  shape  of  exposition 
and  recapitulation  is  easy  enough  to  follow,  but  what  comes  next  is  a  surprise.  As  an 
orchestral  fortissimo  fades  away  into  the  depths,  the  solo  violin  soars  upward,  trilling,  to  a 
high  F-sharp.  Now  begins,  strictly  speaking,  the  coda  of  the  movement  and  of  the 


Sketch  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Violin  Concerto 
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you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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concerto.  Softly  the  strings  quote  a  theme  from  the  second  movement  (adapted  in  tempo 
to  the  Allegro  of  the  finale).  This  grows  from  the  lower  ranges  upward  to  another  climax, 
out  of  which  the  themes  of  the  finale  burst  forth  with  renewed  energy,  evidently  ready  to 
conclude  the  concerto  in  a  glorious  wash  of  B  major. 

Suddenly  the  music  fades  away  into  the  minor  and  we  begin  the  most  original  and 
remarkable  passage  in  the  concerto,  the  "accompanied  cadenza."  The  soloist  ponders 
themes  from  the  first  movement.  Against  this,  the  muted  strings  are  ordered  to  "thrum," 
Elgar's  word  for  a  simple  but  magical  effect:  rapidly  moving  the  soft  part  of  three  or  four 
fingers  across  the  strings.  This  sustains  a  transparent  harmonic  mist  against  which  the 
violin  may  sing  its  plaintive  song  of  retrospection.  After  one  last  unaccompanied  solo 
passage  (the  one  that  nearly  moved  Elgar  to  tears  as  he  and  Billy  Reed  worked  out  its 
details),  the  entire  work  seems  about  to  begin  again  when  suddenly,  in  a  burst  of  energy, 
the  introduction  to  the  finale  returns,  and  with  a  last  glance  at  the  borrowed  theme  from 
the  second  movement  and  the  principal  themes  of  the  finale,  the  concerto  closes  in  glory. 
This  is  not  the  glory  of  conquest  but  a  victory  won  over  self  after  inner  study  and  the 
achievement  of  new  understanding.  As  Elgar  wrote  to  Frank  Schuster  while  completing 
the  orchestration  in  July  1910,  "The  world  has  changed  a  little  since  I  saw  you  I  think — it 
is  difficult  to  say  how  but  it's  either  larger  or  smaller  or  something  .  .  .  This  Concerto  is  fall 
of  romantic  feeling — I  should  have  been  a  philanthropist  if  I  had  been  a  rich  man — I 
know  the  feeling  is  human  and  right — vainglory!"  And  his  words  to  Alice  were  equally  on 
the  mark:  "The  music  sings  of  memories  &  hope." 

— S.L. 
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Stories 


Music  America   host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa   takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 
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More . . . 

Aside  from  the  short  but  very  informative  article  on  Nicolai  in  The  New  Grove,  there  is 
little  information  available  in  English  about  the  composer.  One  rather  quirky  source  is 
worth  attention,  though:  Gervase  Hughes's  Sidelights  on  a  Century  of  Music, 
1825-1924  (St.  Martin's),  which  contains  short  essays  that  look  at  a  number  of  oddities  of 
nineteenth-century  music,  with  sections  on  unlikely  works  by  major  composers  (Wagner's 
piano  music,  Debussy's  piano  concerto,  Wolfs  opera,  Verdi's  string  quartet),  over- 
shadowed composers  (including  Marschner,  Halevy,  Sterndale  Bennett  and  others),  and 
"one-work  men,"  composers  remembered  for  a  single  composition  (including  Bruch, 
Humperdinck,  Leoncavallo,  Mascagni,  Dukas,  and  Otto  Nicolai).  There  are  many  record- 
ings of  the  overture  to  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  including  one  by  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
the  Boston  Pops  (RCA;  coupled  with  popular  overtures  by  Herold,  Offenbach,  and  Suppe) 
and  one  by  Willy  Boskovsky  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  (on  the  budget  London  Stereo 
Treasury  label).  But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  enjoy  the  musical  delights  of  the  full  score, 
available  in  a  performance  featuring  Helen  Donath,  Lillian  Sukis,  Claes  Ahnsjo,  Wolfgang 
Brendel,  and  Karl  Ridderbusch  with  the  Bavarian  Radio  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Rafael  Kubelik  (London,  three  records). 

The  fullest  written  account  of  John  Harbison's  career  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
recent  article  by  Janet  Tassel,  "John  Harbison  Comes  Home,"  in  the  26  February  issue  of 
the  Boston  Globe  Magazine.  A  full  list  of  Harbison's  works,  with  such  details  as  dates  of 
composition  and  performance,  location  of  the  manuscript,  and  availability  of  recordings 
for  study  will  be  found  in  the  new  Boston  Composer's  Project  developed  by  an  informal 
consortium  called  the  Boston  Area  Music  Libraries,  edited  by  Linda  I.  Solow,  and 
published  last  year  by  MIT  Press  (the  volume  lists  the  works  of  197  composers  living  in 
the  Boston  area;  it  is  a  unique  tool  that  should  be  imitated  in  every  musical  center  in  the 
country). 

A  fair  number  of  John  Harbison's  works  are  available  on  records.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  Confinement,  a  1965  score  for  a  large  mixed  chamber  ensemble,  recorded  by  the 
Contemporary  Chamber  Ensemble,  Arthur  Weisberg,  conductor,  on  Nonesuch.  Parody- 
Fantasia  for  solo  piano  (1968),  a  section  of  December  Music,  was  recorded  by  Robert 
Miller  on  CRI.  Bermuda  Triangle  for  saxophone,  cello,  and  electric  organ  (1970),  the 
final  part  of  December  Music,  is  performed  by  Albert  Regni,  Helen  Harbison,  and  Robert 
Levin  on  another  CRI  disc;  it  also  contains  the  Schutz-inspired  Five  Songs  of  Experience 
(to  poems  by  Blake),  written  for  the  Cantata  Singers  in  1971  and  conducted  by  the 
composer,  and  the  1969  Trio  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano  performed  by  the  Wheaton  Trio. 
The  Flower-Fed  Buffaloes,  a  1976  choral  work  written  on  a  commission  from  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association,  has  been  recorded  by  Harbison,  the  Emmanuel  Church  Choir, 
baritone  David  Evitts,  and  the  ensemble  Speculum  Musicae  for  Nonesuch.  Full  Moon  in 
March  (1977),  a  one-act  opera  set  to  a  text  adapted  from  Yeats,  was  commissioned  by 
Boston  Musica  Viva,  Richard  Pittman,  director,  and  recorded  by  that  ensemble  on  CRI, 
with  singers  D'Anna  Fortunato,  David  Arnold,  Cheryl  Cobb,  and  Kim  Scown.  The  Quintet 
for  Woodwinds,  written  on  a  Naumburg  commission  from  the  Aulos  Quintet,  has  been 
recorded  by  that  ensemble  on  CRI.  The  award-winning  Piano  Concerto  (1978-80)  has 
been  recorded  by  the  forces  of  the  first  performance,  pianist  Robert  Miller  and  the 
American  Composers  Orchestra,  Gunther  Schuller  conducting,  on  CRI.  Harbison's  most 
recent  composition,  Ulysses'  Bow,  composed  during  his  residency  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra,  is  scheduled  for  recording  by  that  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Andre  Previn  in  1985  (Nonesuch).  Still  awaiting  commercial  recording  are  such  major 
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Week  18 


If  you've  built  a  financial  estate, 
we'll  put  your  house  in  order. 

At  The  Cambridge  Group,  we  specialize  in  examining  your 
financial  affairs  and  formulating  financial  plans  that  make 
the  most  of  your  resources,  now  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  secret?  Coordination.  You  see,  The  Cambridge 
Group  considers  all  aspects  of  your  financial  picture-taxes,  investments, 
insurance,  real  estate,  cash  flow  needs  and  more-before  developing 
your  unique  financial  plan. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing 
your  financial  house  is  in  order.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group  today  for  a 
no-cost,  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
160  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116    (617)  247-3000 


There  is  no  place  quite  like  Round  Hill. 


Once  the  exclusive  summer  estate  of  Colonel  Edward 
Robinson  Green,  Round  Hill  is  now  being  meticulously 
developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few. 

With  nearly  all  the  mansion  residences  sold,  a  very 
limited  number  of  one-  and  two-story  beachfront  condo- 
minium homes  is  being  built.  Each  home  features  the 
finest  quality  construction,  the  latest  amenities  and  spectac- 
ular ocean  views.  Yet  only  14  of  the  estate's  231  acres  will 
ever  be  developed.  The  rest  will  remain  forever  wild. 

Additional  amenities  include  24-hour  maintenance  and 
security,  heated  swimming  pool,  Har-tru  tennis  courts,  com- 
munity garden,  children's  playground,  nature  trails  and  a 
H-mile  long  private  warm  water  beach. 


Round  Hill.  A  very  special  place  for  a  few  very  special 
people.  Just  75  minutes  from  Boston  in  South  Dartmouth, 
MA.  Priced  from  $225,000.  For  further  information,  contact 
Marianne  Macdonald,  Exclusive  Agent,  at  617-992-4800 
or  247-0004. 


RH 


Round  Hill 

307  Smith  Neck  Road  •  South  Dartmouth,  MA 
Viewing  by  appointment  only,  10  am  to  4  pm 
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Harbison  scores  as  his  Shakespearean  opera  A  Winter's  Tale  (1974),  the  orchestral  score 
Dibtima  (1976),  the  Violin  Concerto  (1980),  the  Motetti  di  Montale  for  mezzo-soprano 
and  piano  (1980),  the  Piano  Quintet  (1981),  the  Variations  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano, 
the  Mirabai  Songs,  and,  of  course,  the  new  Symphony  No.  1. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  plethora  of  new  Elgar  publications  to  complement  the  large 
older  literature,  of  which  the  personal  recollections  still  retain  their  interest  and  impor- 
tance. Among  the  older  books,  there  are  recollections  by  violinist  W.H.  Reed  in  Elgar  As  I 
Knew  Him  (Oxford),  and  by  two  of  the  composer's  personal  friends,  Mrs.  Richard  Powell 
(the  "Dorabella"  of  the  Enigma  Variations)  in  Edward  Elgar:  Memories  of  a  Variation 
(Methuen),  and  Rosa  Burley,  headmistress  of  the  school  where  he  taught  for  some  years, 
in  Edward  Elgar:  The  Record  of  a  Friendship  (Barrie  &  Jenkins);  all  are  filled  with 
interesting  insights  into  the  complexities  of  Elgar's  personality.  Some  of  these  books  are 
currently  out  of  print,  but  they  can  be  found  in  many  music  libraries.  The  best  and  most 
up-to-date  single  study  is  Michael  Kennedy's  Portrait  of  Elgar  (Oxford),  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  revised  second  edition  taking  into  account  the  most  recent  research.  The 
same  author's  Elgar  Orchestral  Music  in  the  BBC  Music  Guides  (University  of  Wash- 
ington paperback)  provides  brief  but  very  informative  descriptions  of  the  music.  Other 
worthwhile  studies  include  Percy  M.  Young's  older  book  Elgar  O.M.  and  Ian  Parrott's 
briefer  volume  Elgar  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  (Dent).  Elgar's  letters  are  vivid 
reflections  of  his  personality  and  his  sometimes  rapid  shifts  of  mood.  Two  volumes  of 
letters  published  in  England  and  not,  apparently,  in  this  country,  are  essential  sources; 
both  are  edited  by  Percy  M.  Young:  Letters  of  Edward  Elgar  and  Other  Writings 
(Geoffrey  Bles,  1956)  and  Letters  to  Nimrod:  Edward  Elgar  to  August  Jaeger, 
1897-1908  (Dennis  Dobson,  1965).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  analysis  of  the  Violin 
Concerto  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback). 

Elgar  himself  recorded  excerpts  of  the  Violin  Concerto  as  early  as  1916  with  Marie  Hall 
as  soloist.  Since  each  movement  was  limited  to  the  length  of  a  side,  the  work  had  to  be 
severely  abridged  (and  to  fill  out  the  fourth  side  the  accompanied  cadenza  was  recorded  by 
itself,  entirely  removed  from  its  position  in  the  third  movement!).  The  sound,  of  course,  is 
primitive,  but  the  soloist  was  fine,  and  the  conducting  gives  a  good  sense  of  the  kind  of 
flexibility  Elgar  desired.  This  version  has  been  reissued  on  Volume  III  of  "The  Elgar 
Edition,"  long-playing  versions  of  all  of  Elgar's  early  recording  sessions  (Pearl).  Late  in  his 
life  Elgar  conducted  for  a  famous  recording  on  which  the  soloist  was  the  sixteen-year-old 
Yehudi  Menuhin.  Neither  that  performance  nor  Menuhin's  later  stereo  recording  with  Sir 
Adrian  Boult  and  the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  is  currently  listed  in  the  catalogs. 
There  are,  however,  splendid  performances  by  Kyung-Wha  Chung  with  Sir  Georg  Solti 
and  the  London  Philharmonic  (London)  and  by  Itzhak  Perlman  with  Daniel  Barenboim 
and  the  Chicago  Symphony  (DG). 

— S.L. 
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Week  18 


Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  rote  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Joseph  Silverstein 


Joseph  Silverstein  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  became  concertmaster  in  1962,  and 
was  named  assistant  conductor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1971-72  season.  Born  in  Detroit, 
he  began  his  musical  studies  with  his  father,  a 
violin  teacher,  and  later  attended  the  Curtis 
Institute  in  Philadelphia;  among  his  teachers 
were  Josef  Gingold,  Mischa  MischakofF,  and 
Efrem  Zimbalist.  In  1959  he  was  a  winner  of 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Competition,  and  in  1960  he  won  the  Walter 
W.  Naumburg  Award.  Mr.  Silverstein  has 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  orchestras  of 
Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Rochester  in  this  country,  and 
abroad  in  Geneva,  Jerusalem,  and  Brussels. 
He  appears  regularly  as  soloist  with  the  Boston 
Symphony,  and  he  conducts  the  orchestra  fre- 
quently in  Symphony  Hall  and  at  Tanglewood. 
He  has  also  conducted,  among  others,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  the  Rochester  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  Jerusalem  Symphony. 

As  first  violinist  and  music  director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players,  Joseph 
Silverstein  led  that  group's  1967  tour  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  fourteen-concert  European  tour  in  May  of 
'  1980  and,  in  the  spring  of  1983,  their  first 
tour  of  Japan.  He  has  participated  with  the 


Chamber  Players  in  recordings  for  RCA, 
Deutsche  Grammophon,  and  Nonesuch;  he 
has  recorded  works  of  Mrs.  H.H.A.  Beach  and 
Arthur  Foote  for  New  World  records  with 
pianist  Gilbert  Kalish;  and  his  recording  of  the 
Grieg  violin  sonatas  with  pianist  Harriet  Shir- 
van  is  available  from  Sound  Environment 
Recording  Corporation.  He  has  also  recorded 
Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  for  Telarc  records. 

Mr.  Silverstein  is  chairman  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
and  adjunct  professor  of  music  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. In  the  fall  of  1976  he  led  the  Boston 
University  Orchestra  to  a  silver  medal  prize  in 
the  Herbert  von  Karajan  Youth  Orchestra 
Competition  in  Berlin,  and  for  the  1979-80 
season  he  was  interim  music  director  of  the 
Toledo  Symphony.  He  is  also  music  director  of 
the  Worcester  Symphony  and  artistic  advisor 
of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  At  the 
end  of  the  1983-84  season,  Mr.  Silverstein  will 
relinquish  his  Boston  Symphony  position  to 
take  up  full-time  duty  as  music  director  of  the 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  will  continue 
his  association  with  the  BSO,  however,  by 
teaching  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  as  an 
artist-in-residence . 


^ 
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DAVidS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH  /  Mon.  thru  Sat. 

DINNER  /  Sun.-  Sat.    til  11:00 

lll.l.  COCKTAIL  SIvKVICI-Z 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVIO'S  /  1  Block  from  HYNES  Auditorium  ) 


V 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


THE  Westin  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Dine     __ 
at  the  garden 
before  or 
after 
symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqvfeton 

Grfe 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS.  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER.  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61 7)  236-2000 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


2     Park 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410 

free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.  P.  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

I            Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/ Homeowners 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
Hatoffs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric  /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
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WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 
COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 


"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


V 


Boston 


Division  Office 

Mayo  Health  Facilities 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 1 84 

Locations  at: 
Framingham  Milton 


Milton 


848-2000 
Fall  River 


Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186 

333-0600 

Norwood  Randolph 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 

*  Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 
Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 
Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 

*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

John  K.  Buckner 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL- INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Horn 


& 


I 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals -Trusts -Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (61  7)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


At  Lost 

A  super6  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  ciassical  tradition. 
A  juH  menu  for  pre-tfieatre 
dmexs  suppiementedbya 
sower  menu  from  10:30  to 
12jeatwmcj  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  branch 
from  11  to  3 .  Intimate  6ar 
and  (ounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


UattrSjt 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


WHITE  PINES 

at  Stockbrid) 

a  condominium  community 


A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637 1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  P.C. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 
*Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/ Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Dirtctor 


(617)-542-6913 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthom  &  R.L  Day.  Inc. 
Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 


One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 


IHE  STATLER  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 1 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AM© 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


JAPANESE  & 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12  -  2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


sou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
Syour  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
JAn  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans- Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


Cinderella  Carriage00 


'A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense." 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


5t^otofpl^J^Rg5tAurwl^-, 


. 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Coming  Concerts  . . . 


Wednesday,  28  March  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Marc  Mandel  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Thursday,  29  March— 8-9:55 

Thursday  '10'  series 
Friday,  30  March— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  31  March— 8-9:55 
Tuesday,  3  April — 8-9:55 

Tuesday  4C  series 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Mozart  Symphony  No.  33 

Martin  Petite  Symphonie 

concertante  for 
harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string 
orchestra 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  pianist 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  4, 

Tragic 


Thursday,  5  April  at  8 
Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  6  April  at  2 
Saturday,  7  April  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 
Tippett  The  Mask  of  Time 

|  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 
ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Programs  subject  to  change. 


Thursday,  12  April— 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Lieberson  Piano  Concerto 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

PETER  SERKIN 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  10 


COA.CH 


> 


NQ  4555 

Man's  Pocket  Secretary  $68 

We  make  this  classic  Secretary 
in  six  colors  of  real  Water 
Buffalo  Hide — a  remarkable 
leather  with  a  distinctive 
"squeak"  and  beautiful  natural 
markings. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  send  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
our  catalogue? 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 

(617) 536-2777 


' 
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Interior 
Design 

for  Any 
Setting 


Barbara  Winter  Glauber 

By  Appointment  Only 
(617)  723-5283 


Let  lis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Bank 


45  Franklin  St.  Boston  MA  02110 

ttf-7530     969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 


Member  FDtC 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


SWAMPSCOTT 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCO 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  I 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  addr  j 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  cone 
minium  style  conveniences.  And  all  j 
20  minutes  from  Boston!  Enjoy  secui 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  six  archil 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fi 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229,000,  almost  half  hi 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  th 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  mos 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Mod* 
Open  Daily  1 1  •  4PM. 
Directions:  From  Boston,  take  1 A  tc 
Swampscott  Nahant  exit  along  Lynr 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street 
Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  I 


The  address  that  says  it  alll 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  . . . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,Jand  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are   I 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  o 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itself 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 
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BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 
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A  Company 
Christmas 


...jbrihepkasiw  of  your  company 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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The  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  is  Now! 


THIS  IS  IT!  The  1984  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  takes  to  the  airwaves  for  63  hours 
of  round-the-clock  broadcasting  beginning  9  a.m.  Friday,  30  March  and  continuing 
through  Sunday,  1  April  at  midnight.  For  the  fourteenth  year,  WCRB-102.5-FM  will  be 
contributing  the  airtime  and  the  services  of  its  vice-president,  host  Richard  L.  Kaye,  who 
will  be  joined  by  colleagues  Dave  MacNeill,  Dave  Tucker,  Peter  Ross,  and  John  Emery. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  William  Pierce,  the  radio  voice  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  by  Robert  Conrad,  the  voice  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

WCVB-TV-Channel  5  will  contribute  two-and-one-half  hours  of  airtime  on  Sunday,  1  April 
from  5:30  to  8  p.m.,  with  a  live  broadcast  from  Symphony  Hall  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Principal  Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis  and  a  performance  by  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops.  In  addition,  the  Musical  Marathon  will  be  at  the  Quincy 
Market  rotunda  throughout  the  three-day  weekend,  from  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  from  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday,  with  entertainment,  jazz  groups,  and  special 
premiums  for  pledges. 

Besides  recordings  of  historic  BSO  performances,  WCRB  coverage  will  include  live 
interviews  with  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Pops  Conductor  Williams,  and  members  of  the  orchestra 
along  with  a  number  of  guest  celebrities  from  the  media  and  Boston's  arts  and  music 
communities.  Hundreds  of  gift  premiums  will  be  available  to  persons  calling  in  their 
pledges  in  support  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Boston  Pops.  Volunteers  will 
be  manning  the  telephone  lines  throughout  the  three-day  event  to  accept  calls  at  (617) 
262-8700.  Out-of-town  calls  may  be  made  collect. 

Among  this  year's  very  special  Marathon  '84  offerings  are  two  incredible  opportunities — 
first,  the  chance  to  win  an  all-expense  paid  trip  for  two  to  accompany  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  its  1984  European  Festivals  tour  leaving  Boston  23  August  and  returning 
9  September.  The  itinerary  includes  concerts  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Salzburg,  Munich,  Berlin, 
and  Amsterdam.  Enjoy  top  hotels,  special  activities,  pre-  and  post-concert  receptions,  meals, 
and  a  special  tour  of  East  Berlin.  How  can  you  participate?  Buy  a  raffle  ticket  at  $35  apiece 
or  3  for  $100  (tickets  are  limited  to  1,000);  the  drawings  will  be  held  Marathon  weekend. 
Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  two  Musical  Marathon  counter  sales  locations  in  Symphony  Hall: 
the  Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor,  and  the  corridor  near  the  entrance  to  the  Cohen  Annex. 

The  second  of  this  year's  spectacular  travel  offerings  is  a  North  Cape  cruise  for  two  on  the 
luxury  Royal  Viking  Sea.  Sail  from  Copenhagen  on  20  June  and  arrive  at  Southampton, 
England,  on  2  July.  Enjoy  an  outside  double  cabin  on  Pacific  Deck  while  cruising  the  North 
Cape.  Relax  and  experience  a  contemporary  interpretation  of  traditional  elegance.  This 
premium  is  being  offered  for  $5,000  (airfare  and  port  taxes  not  included).  Contact  the 
Marathon  Office  at  266-1492,  ext.  230,  for  complete  details. 

Copies  of  this  year's  28-page  Marathon  premium  catalog  may  be  picked  up  at  the 
Marathon  counters  in  Symphony  Hall,  where  you  may  also  make  an  in-person  pledge.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  by  calling  the  Symphony  Hall  Marathon  Office.  The  catalog  lists 


nearly  500  different  premiums  arranged  by  category,  including  this  year's  exclusive 
"BSO  Collection"  featuring  such  unique  items  as  the  1984  BSO/WCRB  mug  ($15),  a 
cuddly  Pops  Ewok  ($20),  BSO  bow  tie  ($30),  and  the  Marathon  '84  poster  by  Boston 
artist  Agusta  Agustsson  ($30;  $100  signed  and  numbered).  There  are  also  restaurant  gift 
certificates,  tickets  for  theatre,  dance,  and  other  cultural  events,  and  special  offerings 
donated  by  more  than  50  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  new  addition  to  the  catalog  this  year,  and  one  certain  to  arouse  considerable  interest, 
is  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  wine  collection  made  possible  by  the  Wine 
Cellar  of  Silene,  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  Donors  of  $100  may  choose  a  case  of  either 
red  or  white  wine  specially  selected  from  California  vintners  and  bottled  with  the  BSO 
Marathon  label — a  perfect  collector's  item! 

Planning  for  this  year's  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84  began  a  year  ago,  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  Marathon  '83.  Help  make  this  year's  Marathon  the  most 
successful  ever.  Make  your  pledge  and  select  your  gift  premiums  by  using  the  convenient 
order  form  in  the  catalog  .  .  .  and  during  Marathon  weekend  phone  (617)  262-8700  with  your 
pledge.  Turn  your  money  into  music  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 

What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  7 2 -page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 

"Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 

Recently  appointed  BSO  Director  of  Development  Josiah  Stevenson  is  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  next  "Behind  the  Scenes"  luncheon,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  13  April  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall.  This  is  the  last  of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when 
the  doors  open  at  11:45  a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited 
number  of  single  tickets  are  available  at  $14.50;  please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at 
266-1348  for  reservations  or  further  information. 

With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Two  Brothers:  A  Correction 


In  the  program  book  for  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  15,  16,  and  17  April,  we  wrote 
that  our  guest  conductor,  Adam  Fischer,  had  recorded  the  five-movement  version  of  the 
Mahler  First  Symphony  with  the  Hungarian  State  Orchestra.  In  fact,  that  recording  is 
under  the  direction  not  of  Adam  Fischer,  but  of  his  brother  Ivan,  also  a  conductor. 


BSO  Guest  Artists  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica' 


Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continues  his  series  of  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  artists  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  whose 
BSO  centennial-commission  work,  The  Mask  of  Time,  will  have  its  world  premiere 
performances  here  on  5,  6  and  7  April,  will  be  interviewed  along  with  tenor  soloist  Robert 
Tear  on  Monday  morning,  2  April  at  11.  Baritone  Hakan  Hagegard,  making  his  BSO 
debut  in  Berlioz's  VEnfance  du  Christ  in  the  season's  final  concerts,  will  be  interviewed 
on  Tuesday  morning,  17  April  at  11. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Committee  Chairman  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman  on  6  and  7  April;  BSO  Orchestra  Manager 
Anne  Parsons  on  13  and  14  April;  and  BSO  Assistant  Manager  Daniel  Gustin  on  20  and 
21  April. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman, 
performs  Liadov's  Kikimora,  Mozart's  Bassoon  Concerto  with  soloist  Judith  LeClair,  and 
Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  1,  Winter  Daydreams,  on  Saturday,  31  March  at  8:00  p.m. 
at  Cary  Hall,  1625  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington.  The  program  will  be  repeated  at  Paine 
Hall  on  the  Harvard  University  campus  in  Cambridge  on  Sunday,  1  April  at  3:00  p.m. 
Tickets  are  $5  general  admission  ($3  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs),  available  at  the 
door  or  in  advance  at  Spectrum,  1844-B  Mass.  Avenue  in  Lexington  and  at  Yesterday 
Service  Inc.,  1430  Mass.  Avenue,  Suite  318,  in  Harvard  Square.  For  more  information, 
please  call  924-4939. 

The  contemporary  music  ensemble  Collage  gives  the  final  program  of  its  1983-84 
season  on  Monday  evening,  2  April  at  8  p.m.  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge.  This 
concert  includes  music  by  Charles  Fussell,  Andrew  Imbrie,  Larry  Allan  Smith,  Michael 
Tippett,  and  Thomas  Oboe  Lee;  conductor  Charles  Fussell  and  tenor  Paul  Sperry  are  the 
guest  artists.  Collage's  music  director  is  BSO  percussionist  Frank  Epstein;  its  members 
include  cellist  Joel  Moerschel,  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp,  and  Joel  Smirnoff,  violin,  as  well  as 
Robert  Annis,  clarinet,  Randy  Bowman,  flute,  Joan  Heller,  soprano,  and  Christopher 
Oldfather,  piano.  For  ticket  prices  and  further  information,  please  call  437-0231;  tickets 
are  available  in  advance  at  Bostix  and  at  the  door  the  day  of  the  performance. 


Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
I  nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one -hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis ofAssisi  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 
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First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 
Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 
Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 
Max  Winder 

Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
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Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 
Fahnestock  chair 

Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 

Joseph  McGauley 

Leonard  Moss 
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*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 
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*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 
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Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 
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Robert  Barnes 
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*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 
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Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 
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*  Robert  Ripley 
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*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
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Joseph  Hearne 
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John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
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Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 
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Leone  Buyse 
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Bassoons 
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Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 
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Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 
Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 

Daniel  Katzen 

Richard  Mackey 

Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 
Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 

Charles  Daval 

Timothy  Morrison 
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Ronald  Barron 
J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 

Gordon  Hallberg 
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Everett  Firth 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 
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1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  Thest 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  ; 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem 
porary  composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroa 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  ii 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Da  vies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  29  March  at  8 
Friday,  30  March  at  2 
Saturday,  31  March  at  8 
Tuesday,  3  April  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


gr^ 


MOZART 


Symphony  No.  33  in  B-flat,  K.319 

Allegro  assai 
Andante  moderato 
Menuetto;  Trio 
Finale:  Allegro  assai 


MARTIN 


Petite  Symphonie  concertante  for  harp, 

harpsichord,  piano,  and  two  string  orchestras 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp 
MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony  No.  4  in  C  minor,  D.417,  Tragic 

Adagio  molto — Allegro  vivace 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegro  vivace 

Allegro 


Thursday's,  Saturday's,  and  Tuesday's  concerts  will  end  about  9:55  and  Friday's  about  3:55. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
Harpsichord  by  William  Dowd 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  33  in  B-flat,  K.319 


Johannes  Chrysostomus  Wolfgang 
Gottlieb  Mozart,  who  began  to  call  him- 
self Wolfgang  Amade  in  1777  (and 
never  Wolfgang  Amadeus),  was  born  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  on  27  January  1756 
and  died  in  Vienna  on  5  December  1791. 
He  completed  his  Symphony  No.  33  in 
B-flat  on  9  July  1779  in  Salzburg;  the 
undocumented  first  performance  almost 
certainly  took  place  soon  after.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted  the  first  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performance  at 
Tanglewood  on  23  July  1950.  The 
orchestra  has  also  performed  the  sym- 
phony under  the  direction  of  Jean  Morel 
at  Tanglewood,  Erich  Leinsdorf  (who  led 
the  only  previous  Symphony  Hall  per- 
formances in  December  1964  and  January  1965),  and  most  recently  Jorge  Mester,  at 
Tanglewood  in  1967.  The  score  calls  for  two  each  of  oboes,  bassoons,  and  horns,  plus 
strings. 

Mozart's  last  years  in  Salzburg  were,  for  him,  a  time  of  frustration  and  boredom. 
Trapped  in  a  cultural  backwater  at  the  mercy  of  an  unmusical  Prince-Archbishop  who  was 
not  interested  in  giving  him  opportunities  to  show  what  he  could  do  (or  the  freedom  to 
develop  himself  elsewhere),  the  young  man — he  was  just  twenty- three — who  had  been 
hailed  in  such  important  musical  centers  as  Paris  and  Mannheim  only  a  year  before 
seemed  about  to  settle  into  a  rut.  One  sign  of  Mozart's  boredom  is  the  fact  that  he  had 
almost  completely  given  up  writing  symphonies,  though  in  the  early  1770s  he  had  turned 
them  out  in  rapid  succession.  But  having  seen  the  condition  of  orchestral  playing  in 
Mannheim,  where  the  ensemble  was  described  as  "an  army  of  generals,"  he  was  hardly 
likely  to  want  to  write  much  for  the  comparatively  puny  forces  at  home  in  Salzburg. 

We  do  not  know  why  or  for  whom  Mozart  composed  his  B-flat  symphony.  His  sister 
Nannerl  kept  a  diary  that  might  have  given  us  the  information,  but  the  pages  for  the 
summer  of  1779  are  missing.  And  since  Wolfgang  was  at  home,  there  was  no  reason  for 
him  to  write  one  of  those  newsy  letters  to  his  family  that  have  told  us  so  much  about  his 
life.  All  we  know  is  that  the  original  manuscript  bears  the  date  9  July  1779. 

We  can  tell  from  the  music  itself  that  Mozart  intended  it  for  a  rather  modest 
occasion — he  wrote  at  first  only  three  movements  (the  minuet  was  not  part  of  the  original 
piece),  and  he  called  for  an  orchestra  with  only  six  wind  instruments — two  each  of  oboes, 
bassoons,  and  horns.  Three-movement  symphonies  in  the  pattern  fast-slow- fast  were 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  opera  (in  fact  the  word  "symphony"  for  this  music  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  " sinfonia"  that  preceded  an  operatic  performance  eventually 
became  detached  from  the  stage  and  used  in  concerts),  but  by  1779  Viennese  symphonies 
almost  always  had  four  movements,  so  Mozart's  original  form  seems  on  the  surface 
slightly  provincial.  Musically,  however,  there  is  nothing  provincial  about  it,  and  one 
commentator  has  noted  that  the  addition  of  the  minuet  in  1785  (when  Mozart  was  in 
Vienna)  really  has  the  effect  of  "completing"  what  was  just  a  torso. 
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The  Boston  Home, 
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The  first  movement  is  in  a  rhythmically  vigorous  3/4  time  with  a  nearly  constant 
eighth-note  activity.  Its  sonata  form  lacks  the  usual  repeat  of  the  exposition,  and  the  brief 
development  section  makes  almost  no  use  of  thematic  material  from  the  exposition  itself. 
Rather  it  becomes  a  contrapuntal  elaboration  of  a  theme  that  was  to  pop  up  again  and 
again  in  Mozart:  do- re- fa-mi.  He  had  already  used  it  at  two  different  places  in  two 
different  Mass  settings.  It  was  to  recur  nine  years  later  in  its  most  familiar  location,  the 
finale  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  A  traditional  contrapuntal  theme,  its  use  here  is  perhaps 
intended  to  supply  a  serious  tone  to  the  proceedings. 

The  songlike  melody  of  the  slow  movement  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  strings,  with 
the  winds  coming  in  largely  to  reinforce  the  modulation  first  to  the  dominant  key  and  later 
back  to  the  tonic.  The  recapitulation  brings  back  the  themes  in  reverse  order,  so  that  we 
end  with  the  melody  of  the  opening.  Again,  as  in  the  first  movement,  the  brief  develop- 
ment is  really  a  short  interlude  of  new  material. 

The  Minuetto  and  Trio  were  composed  six  years  after  the  rest  of  the  symphony,  but 
they  fit  perfectly.  The  Minuetto  is  vigorous  and  rhythmically  assertive,  while  the  Trio  is 
lighter,  more  folklike  in  its  evocation  of  the  Landler. 

The  finale  is  without  doubt  the  glory  of  this  symphony.  There  are  those  who  hear 
already  a  foreshadowing  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
makes  a  similar  use  of  repeated  notes  in  a  triplet  rhythm.  The  triplet  rhythm  reappears, 
but  plays  off  against  contrasting  duple  rhythms  in  the  singing  second  theme  and  especially 
in  the  buffo  march  of  the  closing  theme  introduced  first  by  the  winds.  Following  this  very 
operatic  exposition,  the  beginning  of  the  development  once  again  comes  as  a  surprise.  As 
in  the  first  movement,  Mozart  starts  with  a  suggestion  of  serious  contrapuntal  elaboration. 
But  soon  the  bustling  triplets  enliven  the  texture  and  before  long  he  has  engineered  a 
return  to  the  tonic  and  a  recapitulation  that  caps  off  the  symphony  with  verve  and  high 
good  spirits. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Boston  Tradition 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 
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Frank  Martin 

Petite  Symphonie  concertante  for  harp,  harpsichord,  piano,  and  two  chamber  orchestras 

Frank  Martin  was  born  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  15  September  1890  and 
died  in  Naarden,  The  Netherlands,  on 
21  November  1974.  He  composed  the 
Petite  Symphonie  concertante  in  1944 
and  1945  and  dedicated  the  score  to 
Paul  Sacher,  who  had  commissioned  the 
work  and  who  conducted  the  first  per- 
formance in  Zurich  on  17  May  1946.  The 
present  performances  are  the  first  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  score 
calls  for  three  soloists — harpsichord, 
piano,  and  harp — arranged  from  left  to 
right  on  the  stage,  respectively,  and  two 
string  orchestras,  the  first  between  the 
harpsichord  and  piano,  the  second 
between  piano  and  harp. 

Though  he  knew  from  the  age  of  eight  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  composer,  Frank  Martin 
never  attended  a  conservatory.  His  one  music  teacher  was  Joseph  Lauber,  who  taught  him 
piano,  harmony,  and  composition,  but  not  counterpoint.  After  World  War  I  he  lived  in 
Zurich,  Rome,  and  Paris,  then  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  became  involved  with  a 
congress  on  rhythmic  musical  education  directed  by  Emil  Jaques-Dalcroze.  After  two 
years  of  study,  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhythmic  theory  at  the  Jaques-Dalcroze  Institute; 
all  the  while  he  was  himself  active  as  a  performer  on  the  piano  and  harpsichord.  His 
compositions  became  increasingly  highly  regarded,  and  by  1943  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Swiss  Musicians'  Union.  After  the  war  he  moved  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  lived 
the  rest  of  his  life,  traveling  widely  as  the  growing  success  of  his  works  brought 
performances  in  many  places. 

The  tenth  and  youngest  child  of  a  Calvinist  minister,  Martin  was  influenced  very  early 
by  a  performance  of  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  of  Bach,  an  influence  reflected  in  his  later 
oratorios  such  as  Golgotha  (1945),  which  treats  of  the  same  subject  matter.  As  a  pianist, 
he  was  also  influenced  by  Schumann  and  Chopin,  who,  with  Bach,  gave  a  German 
background  to  a  composer  with  a  basically  French  outlook.  He  investigated  many 
different  paths  to  his  musical  language — Ravel  and  Debussy,  followed  by  an  interest  in  a 
consciously  archaic  style  with  modal  harmonies  and  experiments  with  rhythms  from 
different  ethnic  backgrounds.  His  discovery  of  Schoenberg's  twelve-tone  system  was 
crucial  to  his  development,  though  he  never  adopted  the  technique  in  anything  like  the 
form  that  Schoenberg  used,  and  he  rejected  that  composer's  aesthetic  totally.  But  its 
elements  helped  him  find  a  personal  style  of  extended  tonality.  The  earliest  of  Martin's 
mature  works  was  a  remarkable  version  of  the  Tristan  story  for  twelve  solo  voices  with 
seven  strings  and  piano,  Le  Vin  herbe  ("The  Drugged  Wine"),  composed  between  1938 
and  1941. 

The  impetus  for  the  Petite  Symphonie  concertante  came  from  a  commission  from  Paul 
Sacher,  the  founder  of  the  Basel  Chamber  Orchestra,  which  was  designed  to  perform  the 
masterpieces  for  small  orchestra  from  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  generate  an  entirely 
new  repertory  of  twentieth-century  works  on  commission.  His  success  in  this  venture  may 
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be  judged  from  this  partial  list  of  the  more  than  eighty  works  that  owe  their  existence  to 
Sacher,  his  ensemble,  and  their  commissioning  activity:  Bartok's  Music  for  Strings, 
Percussion,  and  Celesta  and  Divertimento;  Hindemith's  symphony  Die  Harmonie  der 
Welt;  Honegger's  Second  and  Fourth  symphonies;  Richard  Strauss's  Metamorphosen; 
Stravinsky's  Concerto  in  D  and  A  Sermon,  A  Narrative,  and  a  Prayer;  Britten's  Cantata 
Academica;  and  other  works  by  Casella,  Henze,  Ibert,  Krenek,  Tippett,  Malipiero, 
Petrassi,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  Frank  Martin,  Sacher's  commission  resulted  in  the 
composition  of  his  single  best-known  work. 

As  the  title  suggests,  the  Petite  Symphonie  concertante  is  a  tribute  to  an  eighteenth- 
century  genre,  though  with  a  selection  of  instruments  that  would  have  been  inconceivable 
at  that  time.  The  ensemble  includes  every  one  of  the  stringed  instruments  normally  found 
in  the  orchestra,  with  the  bowed  strings  in  the  two  orchestras  and  the  plucked  and  struck 
string  instruments  forming  the  small  solo  group.  The  piano,  harpsichord,  and  harp  are 
instruments  of  strikingly  different  color  and  intensity;  and  part  of  the  wonderment  of 
Martin's  score  comes  from  the  varied  ways  he  uses  each  of  these  instruments  singly  and  in 
combination  to  effect  a  wide  range  of  coloristic  sounds. 
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The  work  as  a  whole  consists  of  several  subdivisions  that  are  played  without  pause.  The 
slow  introduction,  Adagio,  presents  in  the  second  orchestra  a  theme  consisting  of  all 
twelve  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  arranged  in  a  particular  pattern,  but  this  "row" 
becomes  essentially  an  ostinato  against  which  the  first  orchestra  presents  a  long  flowing 
line  decorated  with  ornamental  turns.  All  of  this  material  will  prove  to  be  pertinent  in  the 
Allegro  con  moto,  which  brings  in  the  three  soloists,  with  the  harpsichord  taking 
thematic  prominence  at  first  against  accompanimental  figures  from  the  other  two  instru- 
ments. After  extensive  discourse  of  this  material  and  its  derivations,  a  long  rallentando 
(slowing  down)  becomes  the  middle  movement,  an  Adagio  primarily  given  over  to  the 
soloists.  The  harp  presents  a  long  discourse  against  repeated  chords  from  the  harpsichord. 
Then  the  piano  enters  and  takes  over  the  conversation,  with  some  punctuation  from  the 
string  orchestras.  Eventually  a  transition  of  increasing  liveliness  builds  to  the  final 
Allegretto  alia  Marcia,  the  lively  rondo-like  finale  in  4/8  time  with  a  still  faster  close 
coming  in  a  3/8  Vivace  with  brilliant  washes  of  sound. 

— S.L. 
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Carnival  Overture  •  Antonin  Dvorak 

New  Morning  for  the  World  for  speaker  and  orchestra  (with  texts 
by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.)  •  Joseph  Schwantner  (Boston 
premiere  performance) 

Symphony  No.  1  •  Johannes  Brahms 

3  p.m.  Sunday,  April  8 
Jordan  Hall 

New  England  Conservatory 

30  Gainsborough  St. 
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The  Eastman-Wilson  Concerts  presented  by  the 

University  of  Rochester's  Eastman  School  of  Music 

with  funding  from  the  Elaine  P.  and  Richard  U.  Wilson  Foundation 


Willie  Stargell 

"Quiet  dignity  and  an  imposing  stage 
presence" —  Washington  Post 
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Franz  Schubert 

Symphony  No.  4  in  C  minor,  D.417,  Tragic 


Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  born  in 
Liechtental,  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  31 
January  1797  and  died  in  Vienna  on  19 
November  1828.  His  Symphony  No.  4 
was  completed  by  27  April  1816  and 
probably  had  its  first  performance  that 
year  in  Vienna  under  Otto  Hatwig,  with 
an  amateur  orchestra  that  had  devel- 
oped from  the  Schubert  family  string 
quartet.  The  subtitle  ''Tragic "  is 
%  fjjfjP1  Schubert's  own  and  was  added  at  a 

-^.J*m0F  later  date.  The  first  documented  public 

performance  was  given  at  Leipzig, 
August  Ferdinand  Riccius  conducting, 
%  on  19  November  1849.  Theodore 

Thomas  gave  the  first  American  per- 
formance of  the  Andante  only  at  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  on  23  December  1871  and  programmed  it  also  at  New  York's 
Steinway  Hall  and  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Philadelphia  in  January  1872.  The  first 
American  performance  of  the  entire  work  was  given  by  Ernst  Perabo  and  Benjamin  J. 
Lang  in  a  four-hand  piano  arrangement  in  Wesleyan  Hall  in  Boston  on  2  February 
1872.  The  first  documented  orchestral  performance  of  the  complete  work  in  America 
was  given  by  Eugene  Luening  with  the  Musical  Society  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Milwaukee  on  2  February  1897.  Georg  Henschel  and  Wilhelm  Gericke  led  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  performances  of  the  Andante  only  in  March  1884  (Henschel), 
January  1885  (Gericke),  and  February  1888  (Gericke  again)  .  The  complete  score 
was  introduced  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  April  1921. 
Since  then  it  has  been  conducted  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Charles  Munch,  Thomas 
Schippers,  Richard  Bur  gin,  Carlo  Maria  Giulini,  who  led  the  most  recent  subscription 
performances  in  October  and  November  1969,  and  Andrew  Davis,  who  led  the  most 
recent  Tanglewood  performance  in  July  1981.  The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  pairs,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

After  the  Unfinished  and  the  Great  C  major,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  of  Schubert's 
symphonies  are  the  ones  most  often  played,  and,  even  then,  only  semi-regularly. 
Schubert's  first  three  youthful  and  energetic  symphonies — the  First  composed  while  he 
was  a  student,  the  Second  and  Third  during  his  years  of  schoolmastering — are  infre- 
quently heard,  while  the  appealingly  inventive  Sixth  is  still  something  of  a  rarity  on 
concert  programs. 

Schubert's  Fourth  Symphony,  the  Tragic,  was  completed  in  April  1816,  the  same 
month  that  he  unsuccessfully  applied  for  the  post  of  music  master  at  a  training  school  in 
Laibach  (Ljubljana).  As  a  child,  his  strongest  and  most  natural  inclinations  had  always 
been  toward  music.  He'd  had  his  first  real  piano  lessons  from  his  eldest  brother  Ignaz,  and 
his  father  taught  him  violin.  In  the  family  string  quartet,  the  violinists  were  Ignaz  and 
another  brother,  Ferdinand;  Franz  was  violist,  and  his  father  played  cello.  Like  his 
brothers,  Schubert  was  sent  to  Michael  Holzer,  organist  at  the  Liechtental  parish  church, 
for  lessons  in  voice,  organ,  and  counterpoint.  Holzer  recognized  the  boy's  abilities  and 
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When  Only  The  Best  Will  Do 

The  Fairways  offers  the  very  best  of  prestigious 

Chestnut  Hill ...  distinctive  townhouses 

overlooking  72  manicured  acres  with  a 

view  of  downtown  Boston.  Call  965-8988. 

85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
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later  recalled  that  "if  I  wished  to  instruct  him  in  anything  fresh,  he  already  knew  it.  Con- 
sequently I  gave  him  no  actual  training  but  merely  talked  to  him,  and  watched  with  silent 
astonishment." 

When  Schubert  was  eleven  he  was  accepted  as  a  chorister  in  the  Imperial  court  chapel 
and  took  up  residence  at  the  Stadtkonvikt,  a  communal  boarding  school  which  also 
housed  the  Choir  School.  There  he  sang  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  Ho/kapell- 
meister Antonio  Salieri  (best-known  today  for  his  alleged  rivalry  with  Mozart  and  for  the 
unfounded  rumor  that  he  poisoned  the  younger  composer  and  so  contributed  to  Mozart's 
early  death),  and  there,  too,  he  played  in  the  school  orchestra  as  first  violinist  and  was 
occasionally  trusted  to  lead  rehearsals.  The  repertory  regularly  included  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  the  first  two  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  overtures,  and  other  music. 
It  was  this  orchestra  that  played  Schubert's  First  Symphony,  in  D  major,  which  he 
completed  in  October  1813. 

1813  was  also  Schubert's  last  year  at  the  Stadtkonvikt.  His  voice  had  broken  the 
previous  summer,  ending  his  time  as  a  chorister,  and  he  left  there  that  November,  turning 
down  a  fellowship,  perhaps  over  a  disciplinary  matter.  Now  he  was  at  a  crossroads.  In 
accordance  with  his  schoolmaster  father's  expectations,  he  entered  a  teacher's  training 
school  and,  after  a  year  there,  began  assisting  his  father.  He  did  this  for  two  years,  and  the 
hours  spent  in  front  of  the  classroom  were  not  happy.  But  during  this  time  Schubert 
managed  to  produce  his  Second  and  Third  symphonies,  as  well  as  piano  and  chamber 
music,  several  operas,  his  first  Mass,  in  F  major,  which  he  successfully  conducted  himself 
at  the  hundredth-anniversary  celebrations  for  the  Liechtental  church,  and,  in  1815,  about 
145  songs,  including  Erlkdnig.  (The  pathbreaking  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade — which 
supposedly  elicited  from  Salieri  the  comment  that  Schubert  was  a  genius  who  could  do 
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anything — was  written  on  19  October  the  year  before.)  Despite  this,  the  break  from 
schoolmastering  came  only  several  years  later,  after  attachments  with  friends  like  Josef 
von  Spaun,  eight  years  Schubert's  senior,  who  had  helped  organize  the  Stadtkonvikt 
orchestra  and  who  provided  the  needy  Schubert  with  much-appreciated  music  paper 
during  his  time  there,  and  Franz  von  Schober,  a  law  student  who  came  to  Vienna  having 
heard  some  of  Schubert's  songs  and  urged  him  to  abandon  teaching  for  a  musical  career, 
finally  won  out  over  the  young  composer's  uncertainties. 

In  the  slow  introductions  to  his  first  three  symphonies,  Schubert  had  already  demon- 
strated the  ear  for  orchestral  color  that  is  immediately  apparent  in  the  opening  measures 
of  the  Tragic  Symphony,  where  a  unison  C  for  full  orchestra  gives  way  to  a  sombre 
passage  for  strings,  with  emotional  heightening  provided  by  the  addition  of  woodwinds. 
This  is  Schubert's  first  symphony  in  the  minor  mode,  and  it  may  be  viewed  as  something 
of  a  study  in  mood  and  color,  as  well  as  exemplifying  a  new  approach  on  the  composer's 
part  to  symphonic  weight,  a  concern  to  be  taken  up  again  with  considerably  broadened 
perspective  in  his  Sixth  Symphony  of  1817-18.  (The  intervening  Fifth  Symphony, 
Schubert's  only  symphony  besides  the  Unfinished  to  lack  a  slow  introduction,  and  also  his 
most  lightly  scored,  is  marked  primarily  by  lightness,  grace,  and  economy  of  means.)  The 
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dark  chromaticism,  sighing  woodwinds,  portentous  drumstrokes,  and  dramatic  breadth  of 
the  Fourth  Symphony's  introduction  give  way  to  an  Allegro  that  is  driving  and  grim  in  its 
first  theme,  clearly  suggesting  Haydnesque  Sturm  und  Drang.  The  second  theme  is  more 
lyric,  but  melancholy  despite  its  major-mode  leanings;  the  joyful  exuberance  with  which 
the  exposition  closes  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  and  serves  to  anticipate  the 
C  major  close  of  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  first  statement  of  the  Andante's  main  theme,  in  A-flat  major,  is  made  poignant  by 
the  presence  of  the  solo  oboe;  the  contrasting  material  of  this  movement,  first  forceful  and 
then  wistful,  is  presented  against  a  background  of  restlessly  pulsating  strings.  The  third 
movement  contrasts  a  jagged,  downward-thrusting,  minor-mode  minuet  against  a  major- 
mode  Trio  of  rising  lines  and  a  more  legato,  folklike  character.  In  his  finale,  Schubert 
is  able  successfully  to  combine  drama,  grace,  pathos,  melancholy,  good  humor  (in  the 
rollicking  second  theme),  and  even  grandeur  (in  the  fanfare-like  material  that  closes  both 
exposition  and  recapitulation)  with  the  relaxation  over  long  musical  stretches  that 
represents  a  hallmark  of  Schubert's  style  in  so  many  of  his  works.  The  symphony  ends  in 
unbridled,  if  chromatically  colored,  C  major,  on  a  threefold  repetition  of  the  same  unison 
note  with  which  it  began. 

— Marc  Mandel 
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More  .  .  . 

Stanley  Sadie,  who  wrote  the  fine  article  on  Mozart  in  The  New  Grove  (the  article  has  just 
been  published  separately  by  Norton),  is  also  the  author  of  Mozart  (Grossman,  also 
paperback),  a  convenient  brief  life-and-works  survey  with  nice  pictures.  Alfred  Einstein's 
classic  Mozart:  The  Man,  the  Music  is  still  worth  knowing  (Oxford  paperback).  Much  of 
the  older  literature  on  Mozart  (including  Einstein)  needs  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
Wolfgang  Hildesheimer's  Mozart,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  English  transla- 
tion (Farrar  Straus  Giroux)  and  is  now  available  in  paperback  (Vintage).  His  book  is  not  a 
chronological  survey  of  the  composer's  life  but  rather  a  366-page  essay  built  up  out  of 
many  short  sections  dealing  primarily  with  Mozart's  character,  personality,  and  genius. 
Though  it  is  sometimes  frustrating  to  read  in  this  format,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
author's  observations  and  criticism  of  the  old  "haloed"  Mozart  is  to  provide  a  stimulating 
new  point  of  view  to  readers  who  have  not  followed  the  recent  specialist  literature  on  the 
composer.  There  are  chapters  on  the  Mozart  symphonies  by  Jens  Peter  Larsen  in  The 
Mozart  Companion,  edited  by  Donald  Mitchell  and  H.C.  Robbins  Landon  (Norton 
paperback),  and  by  Hans  Keller  in  The  Symphony,  edited  by  Robert  Simpson  (Pelican 
paperback).  Any  serious  consideration  of  Mozart's  music  must  include  Charles  Rosen's 
splendid  study  The  Classical  Style  (Viking;  also  Norton  paperback).  Specialists  in 
authentic  early  music  performance  practice  have  now  progressed  beyond  J.S.  Bach  to 
Mozart,  and  an  important  new  series  of  records  is  in  process  of  appearing  which  will 
contain  all  of  the  Mozart  symphonies  performed  on  original  instruments  by  an  orchestra 
of  the  precise  size  and  physical  placement  of  the  various  orchestras  for  which  Mozart 
composed  them  (neither  size  nor  arrangement  was  standardized  in  his  day,  and  the  music 
sometimes  reflects  the  character  of  a  given  ensemble).  K.319  is  included  in  vol.  5  of  the 
series.  Played  by  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  under  the  direction  of  Jaap  Schroder 
(Oiseau-Lyre),  earlier  volumes  have  provided  a  sound  and  style  of  Mozart  playing  different 
from  anything  you  have  ever  heard;  I  personally  find  the  recordings  fresh  and  bracing. 
Another  early  music  specialist,  Nicolaus  Harnoncourt,  has  begun  a  Mozart  symphony 
cycle,  but  with  a  standard  modern  orchestra,  the  Concertgebouw  of  Amsterdam.  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  hear  his  just-released  version  of  No.  33  (Telefunken,  coupled  with 
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Symphony  No.  31,  the  Paris).  The  other  recommended  single-disc  recording  of  this 
symphony  is  that  by  Neville  Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
(Philips;  coupled  with  symphonies  30  and  32). 

Very  little  has  been  written  about  Frank  Martin  in  English,  though  there  are  articles  in 
the  1949  Musical  America  and  the  1953  Musical  Times.  Probably  the  standard  study  is 
Bernhard  Billeter's  1970  book  Frank  Martin:  ein  Aussenseiter  der  neuen  Musik  ("Frank 
Martin:  an  Outsider  of  New  Music");  Billeter  is  also  the  author  of  the  useful  article  on 
Martin  in  The  New  Grove.  Neville  Marriner  leads  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
with  harpist  Osian  Ellis,  harpsichordist  Simon  Preston,  and  pianist  Philip  Ledger  in  a 
stylish  recording  (Angel;  coupled  with  Ernest  Bloch's  Concerto  Grosso  for  strings  with 
piano  obligato). 

The  Schubert  book  by  Arthur  Hutchings  in  the  Master  Musicians  series  is  not  bad 
(Littlefield  paperback);  the  full-scale  biography  by  Maurice  J.E.  Brown  is  fine  (Da  Capo). 
But  much  the  most  moving  approach  to  Schubert  the  man  is  by  way  of  the  raw  material  of 
the  biographies,  the  recollections  of  the  people  who  knew  him  and  the  documents  of  his 
life.  Otto  Erich  Deutsch  has  produced  two  magnificent  compilations  of  material:  Schubert: 
Memoirs  by  his  Friends  and  Schubert:  A  Documentary  Biography  (Da  Capo).  On  the 
symphonies,  Maurice  J.E.  Brown's  BBC  guide  is  excellent  (U.  of  Washington  paperback), 
as  is  the  chapter  by  Harold  Truscott  in  the  first  volume  of  Robert  Simpson's  The 
Symphony  (Pelican  paperback).  A  sympathetic  essay  by  Dvorak  about  Schubert  is 
reprinted  in  the  Norton  Critical  Score  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony  (Norton 
paperback).  There  are  very  good  recordings  of  the  Schubert  Tragic  Symphony  by  Neville 
Marriner  with  the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (with  the  Symphony  No.  1; 
Philips);  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  (with  the  Unfinished;  DG);  and, 
in  their  complete  sets  of  the  Schubert  symphonies,  Herbert  von  Karajan  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  (Angel,  five  records)  and  Wolfgang  Sawallisch  with  the  Dresden  State 
Orchestra  (Philips  Festivo,  five  records). 

— S.L. 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  in  1980,  Sir  Colin  Davis  is  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  the  governments  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  his  European  engage- 
ments include  regular  concerts  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since 
his  American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony,  Sir  Colin  has  appeared  with 
the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  and  Boston,  where  he  has 
conducted  the  BSO  annually  since  1967,  and 
where  he  became  the  BSO's  principal  guest 
conductor  in  1972.  In  September  1983  he 
became  principal  conductor  of  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his 
operatic  conducting  debut  there  came  in 
1965.  He  was  principal  conductor  of  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  until  1971,  at  which 
time  he  became  music  director  of  the  Royal 
Opera.  New  productions  he  has  led  at  Covent 
Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and 


Idomeneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice 
Break;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens,  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Sir  Colin  made  his  debut  at  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1967  with  a  new 
production  of  Peter  Grimes,  and  he  has 
returned  there  for  PelTeas  et  Melisande  and 
Wozzeck.  The  first  British  conductor  ever  to 
appear  at  Bayreuth,  he  opened  the  1977  fes- 
tival there  with  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  a  pro- 
duction filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Opera 
House  orchestras.  Among  his  many  recordings 
for  Philips  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni,  Coslfan  tutte,  and  Die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's  Tosca 
and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  hallo  in  maschera 
and  //  trovatore;  Britten's  Peter  Grimes;  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a 
Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis;  and,  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki  Sibelius 
Society.  Recent  releases  include  the  Tippett 
Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Mussorgsky/ Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 
with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Mahler's 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Jessye  Norman, 
Jon  Vickers,  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and,  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Debussy's  La  Mer  and  Trois 
Nocturnes. 
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Ann  Hobson  Pilot 


Ann  Hobson  Pilot  was  named  principal  harpist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Septem- 
ber 1980;  she  is  also  principal  harpist  of  the 
Boston  Pops.  She  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1969,  having  spent  one  season  as 
second  harpist  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
and  three  years  as  principal  harpist  with  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington,  D.C.  Ms. 
Hobson  Pilot  began  studying  the  piano  at  age 
six  with  her  mother,  a  former  concert  pianist 
and  teacher  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools, 
and  switched  to  harp  in  high  school.  She  con- 
tinued her  training  at  the  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy  with  Marilyn  Costello  and  at  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music  with  Alice  Chal- 
ifoux.  Ms.  Hobson  Pilot  has  participated  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival  in  Vermont,  and  she 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony, the  Boston  Pops,  the  National  Sym- 
phony, the  Wichita  (Kansas)  Symphony,  the 
Richmond  (Virginia)  Symphony,  and  several 
other  orchestras  in  this  country.  Ms.  Hobson 
Pilot  is  currently  on  the  faculties  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle  wood.  She  is 
the  founder  of  the  New  England  Harp  Trio, 
which  includes  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois 
Schaefer,  flute,  and  Carol  Procter,  cello,  and 
she  is  a  member  of  the  contemporary  music 
ensemble  Collage. 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to.  AnQ  At&K&r 
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Mark  Kroll 


Mark  Kroll  has  become  recognized  as  one  of 
the  finest  harpsichordists  of  his  generation  and 
has  performed  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  and  South  America.  His  most  recent 
tours  have  included  two  concerts  for  the 
Gulbenkian  Foundation  in  Lisbon,  two  recitals 
in  Rome,  and  a  performance  as  the  official 
guest  of  the  City  of  Barcelona.  A  native  of 
New  York  City,  Mr.  Kroll  received  his  master 
of  music  degree  from  Yale  University.  He  is  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  Martha  Baird 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  he  was  recently 
awarded  a  Solo  Recitalist  Grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  He  has 
been  a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of 
California  and  Emerson  College,  and  he  is 
currently  associate  professor  of  harpsichord 
and  theory  at  Boston  University,  where  he  also 
directs  the  Boston  University  Early  Music 
Series.  This  past  summer,  Mr.  Kroll  directed 
the  first  Harpsichord  Seminar  for  the  Boston 
University  Tangle  wood  Institute.  Mr.  Kroll  has 
been  director  of  the  St.  Anselm's  Chamber 
Music  Festival,  program  chairman  of  the  first 
Boston  Early  Music  Festival,  and  guest  artist 
at  the  Marlboro,  Grand  Teton,  Cabrillo,  and 
Castle  Hill  festivals.  His  numerous  radio  and 
television  appearances  include  performances 
for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
Radio  Smithsonian,  Westdeutscher  Rundfunk 


Cologne,  a  six-part  simulcast  series  for  the 
Maine  Public  Broadcasting  Network,  and  a 
simulcast  production  for  WGBH-TV.  His 
recordings  include  an  album  of  French 
harpsichord  music  for  AFKA,  harpsichord 
music  of  Handel  and  Scarlatti  for  Titanic,  and, 
also  for  Titanic,  the  complete  J.S.  Bach 
sonatas  for  violin  and  harpsichord  and  a 
record  of  works  by  CPE.  Bach  and  J.C.  Bach. 
He  may  also  be  heard  as  harpsichordist  on  the 
recent  Boston  Symphony  recording  for  Telarc 
of  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with  Joseph 
Silverstein  as  violin  soloist. 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  dassicat  tradition. 
A  fuft  memifor  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
later  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Ccdl  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credxt 
cards  accepted. 
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Remember  someone  special — 


give  a  seat  at  Symphony 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony  please  call  or  write: 

Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  266-1492 


Frederick  Moyer 


A  native  of  Wayland,  Massachusetts, 
Frederick  Moyer  was  born  in  1957  and  began 
studying  piano  at  age  seven,  continuing  his 
studies  with  Theodore  Lettvin  and  Leon 
Fleisher  and  also  participating  in  master  class- 
es with  Andre  Watts.  As  a  high  school  student 
he  won  a  full  scholarship  to  the  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  later  com- 
pleted his  undergraduate  degree,  with  distinc- 
tion, as  a  student  of  Menahem  Pressler  at  the 
University  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Moyer  has  per- 
formed as  soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Minnesota  orchestras,  the  Buffalo  Philhar- 
monic, the  Opera  Orchestra  of  Genoa,  and  on 
numerous  occasions  with  the  Boston  Pops.  In 
1978  he  toured  Japan  as  soloist  with  the  Sap- 
poro and  Japan  Philharmonic  symphony 
orchestras.  His  1983  world  tour  took  him  not 
only  across  the  United  States  but  also  to  Hong 
Kong,  India,  Greece,  and  Japan,  where  he 
once  again  toured  with  the  Japan  Philhar- 
monic Symphony  Orchestra.  His  two- week 
tour  of  India  was  sponsored  by  the  Arts  Amer- 
ica program  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  Mr.  Moyer's  honors  include  the  pres- 
tigious Concert  Artists  Guild  Award  for  1981 
and,  more  recently,  the  Bruce  Hungerford 
Memorial  Prize,  as  well  as  the  1981  Interna- 
tional Piano  Recordings  Competition,  the 
1980  Hemphill  Wells-Sorantin  Competition, 


and  the  Joseph  Battista  Memorial  Award  at 
Indiana  University,  which  he  received  for  two 
consecutive  years.  He  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate at  the  Marlboro  Music  Festival  in 
Vermont  during  the  summer  of  1982  and 
again  in  1983.  This  year,  in  addition  to  his 
debut  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Mr.  Moyer 
makes  a  seven-week  tour  of  Australia  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Moyer  is  currently  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Wisconsin  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Milwaukee. 


MARGUN  MUSIC  INC. 

Gunther  Schuller,  President 


proudly  presents  the  debut  recording 
of  pianist 

FREDERICK  MOYER 

Bach     Partita  No.  5  in  G 

Rachmaninov  Variations  of  a  Theme 

of  Corelli 

on  GM  Recordings  GM  2005 

available  from  fine  record  stores 
or  directly  from  Margun  Music 

Margun  Music  publishes  quality  editions  of 
music  in  all  styles,  concepts  and  eras  and  of 
gifted  composers  not  previously  published, 
in  a  spectrum  that  ranges  through  new  and 
old  musics  of  all  persuasions,  including  con- 
temporary music,  classical  works,  premiere 
publications,  teaching  materials,  19th-cen- 
tury Americans,  jazz,  ragtime  and  more. 

Write  for  distinguished  catalogue 

MARGUN  MUSIC  INC.  Dept.  B 

167  Dudley  Road,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 
(617)  332-6398 
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SAFE&SOUND 


You  want  to  know  and  need  to  know  that 
your  personal  and  family  valuables  and  papers 
are  fully  protected  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Fully  protected.  Not  only  from  theft  and 
prying  eyes,  but  also  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

And  you  need  to  know  that  you  can  get  at 
these  valuables  conveniently,  when  you  want 


them.  All  of  which  Security  Deposit  provides. 
Plus  a  great  many  other  security  services  availa- 
ble nowhere  else- including  insurance,  12- 
hour-a-day  accessibility,  bonded  pickup  and 
delivery,  even  private  conference  and  viewing 
facilities. 

Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  ck  Sound. 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AN  EIGHTEEN- YEAR  REPERTORY  LIST 


Sir  Colin  Davis  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1967  in  a 
program  of  Berlioz,  Stravinsky,  and  Dvorak.  Since  that  appearance,  he  has  conducted  the 
BSO  annually,  becoming  the  orchestra's  Principal  Guest  Conductor  in  1972.  While  he  will 
be  returning  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony,  his  commitments  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  as  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich  will  preclude  future  visits  to  Boston  on  an  annual  basis. 
We  are  fortunate  that  it  is  under  Sir  Colin's  leadership  that  the  BSO  presents  the  world 
premiere  of  The  Mask  of  Time  by  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  a  composer  long  championed  by 
Sir  Colin  not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout  the  world.  On  the  occasion  of  this  important 
premiere,  we  salute  and  thank  Sir  Colin  for  the  many  magnificent  performances  he  has 
given  us.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  repertoire  he  has  conducted  with  the  BSO 
since  the  1966-67  season. 


ARNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE  (orch.  ROBT.  BOCKHOLT) 

Rule  Brittania 


Season 


1974-1975 


BARTOK,  BELA 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 


1980-81 


BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  21 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Op.  55,  Eroica 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  125 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo- 
soprano;  NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor;  ROBERT  LLOYD,  bass- 
baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Op.  19 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58 
GINA  BACHAUER,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  73,  Emperor 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 

Coriolan  Overture,  Op.  62 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Mass  in  C,  Op.  86 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo- 
soprano;  RYLAND  DAVIES,  tenor;  MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


TWD  1976 

1972-73 

TWD  1972;  1972-73 

TWD  1976 

1978-79 


1972-73 

TWD  1972 

1973-74 

1972-73;  1973-74; 

TWD  1976 

1973-74 

1976-77 
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ror  a  personal  appointment, 

:all  Dean  Ridlon,  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group 

Bank  of  Boston,  (617)  434-5302.  Member  fblC 

©  1 983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


-- 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


y 


CARUTON  WHLARD  VIlLACt 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Op.  123 

TERESA  CAHILL,  soprano;  ANNA  REYNOLDS,  contralto; 
ERIC  TAPPY,  tenor;  ROBERT  LLOYD,  bass-baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano;  ANNA  REYNOLDS, 
contralto;  ERIC  TAPPY,  tenor;  MARIUS  RINTZLER,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


1975-76 


TWD  1976 


BENNETT,  RICHARD  RODNEY 

Symphony  No.  1 


1968-69 


BERG,  ALBAN 

Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op.  6 


1982-83 


BERLIOZ 

Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 

"Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs," 

and  Rakbczy  March  from  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  Op.  24 
Overture  to  Les  Francs-juges,  Op.  3 

King  Lear  Overture,  Op.  4 
Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Op.  7 

JANET  BAKER,  mezzo-soprano 

Sara  la  baigneuse 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 
COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Symphonie  fantastique,  Op.  14 

Te  Deum,  for  tenor  soloist  and  three  choruses,  with  orchestra 
and  organ,  Op.  22 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  ALBANY  ALL  SAINTS 
CATHEDRAL  CHOIR  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS,  LLOYD  E.  CAST, 
JR.,  director;  GIRLS  FROM  INDIAN  HILL  SCHOOL, 
JEROME  ROSEN,  director;  BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN,  organ 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL 
BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director;  BERJ 
ZAMKOCHIAN,  organ 

Tristia 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 
COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

"Hail  to  the  Queen"  from  Les  Troyens 
"Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from  Les  Troyens 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 

COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Waverley,  Grand  overture,  Op.  1 


TWD  1973 
1974-75 

TWD  1972;  1972-73; 
1980-81 
1966-67;  1977-78 
1972-73 


1974-75 
TWD  1980 
TWD  1980 

TWD  1972 


1972-73 


1974-75 
TWD  1980 

1974-75 

1974-75 
TWD  1980 

1974-75 


h/u& get chcin{j&. . . 

&Ae  seasons  come  a/id^o^ioes  cnanae, 

fresA  ideas  are  eafe/ored,  o/der  ones are re^eaxintined, 

and traditions^  endure. 

Jlilorninafra musioa  andtAe  Qooston tjyrnfdiofut  Qrc/iestra 

continue  tAeir  /ona-sta/tdina  association/ 

coitA tAe kotHdarfeature  li/iot y  onferomusica" 

— a  series  of "conversations  coitA/  tAis  season  's^atured 

so/oists,  (xmc/actors/  and  composers. 


Jfrlorntna&fo musica,  coitA  (RoAert ^.  jfiirtsema, 

is  broadcast  eoeru  dcurfrom  seoew  untdnoon 

an  stations of  tAe  (&ddic  &iadio  ^ettoorA 

a/id  is  Aeard in/ tne  Qoastonarea 

on,  Wm9C,  8j.7jn<- 
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BIZET,  GEORGES 
Symphony  in  C 

BRAHMS,  JOHANNES 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  77 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 


1981-82 


TWD  1973;  1973-74; 

1979-80;  1980-81 

1968-69;  TWD  1972; 

1972-73;  1982-83 

1976-77 

1978-79 


BRUCH,  MAX 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  Folk  Melodies  for  violin, 
with  orchestra  and  harp 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


1977-78 


DEBUSSY,  CLAUDE 

Jeux — Poeme  danse 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

Trois  Nocturnes 

Women  of  the  TANGLE  WOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 

OLIVER,  conductor 


1981-82 

1981-82 

TWD  1980;  1981-82 


DVORAK,  ANTONIN 

Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Op.  70 

Symphonic  Variations,  Op.  78 

ELGAR,  EDWARD 

Symphony  No.  1  in  A- flat,  Op.  55 
Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  6 1 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Introduction  and  Allegro  for  strings,  Op.  47 
Serenade  in  E  minor  for  strings,  Op.  20 
Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Op.  36,  Enigma 
Cockaigne  Overture  (In  London  Town),  Op.  40 
Pomp  and  Circumstance,  March  No.  1,  in  D 
The  Dream  ofGerontius  (words  by  Cardinal  Newman),  for 
mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  Op.  38 
STUART  RURROWS,  tenor  (Gerontius);  JESSYE  NORMAN, 
soprano  (The  Angel);  JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 
(The  Priest  and  The  Angel  of  the  Agony);  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


1966-67;  TWD  1971; 

1971-72;  1981-82 

1977-78 


1969-70;  TWD  1971 
1972-73 

TWD  1971;  1972-73 
1974-75 
1972-73;  1976-77 
1977-78 
1974-75 
1982-83 


GERHARD,  ROBERTO 

Symphony  No.  4,  New  York 


1974-75 
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Your  financial  plans  should  encompass 
more  than  just  making  money. 

All  too  often,  hardworking  young  professional  families 
with  single  or  dual  incomes  lack  the  time  and  energy  to 
coordinate  their  financial  affairs.  They  need  more  than 
occasional  advice;  they  need  total  financial  planning. 
The  Cambridge  Group  specializes  in  doing  exactly  that.  We 
formulate  a  coordinated  financial  plan  for  you  that  is  based  on  your 
specific  goals.  A  plan  that  takes  into  account  all  aspects  of  your 
financial  situation. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  peace  of  mind.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group 
today  at  our  new  convenient  location  for  a  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
288  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160    (617)  965-7480 


There  is  noplace  quite  like  Round  Hill. 


Once  the  exclusive  summer  estate  of  Colonel  Edward 
Robinson  Green,  Round  Hill  is  now  being  meticulously 
developed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  privileged  few. 

With  nearly  all  the  mansion  residences  sold,  a  very 
limited  number  of  one-  and  two-story  beachfront  condo- 
minium homes  is  being  built.  Each  home  features  the 
finest  quality  construction,  the  latest  amenities  and  spectac- 
ular ocean  views.  Yet  only  14  of  the  estate's  231  acres  will 
ever  be  developed.  The  rest  will  remain  forever  wild. 

Additional  amenities  include  24-hour  maintenance  and 
security,  heated  swimming  pool,  Har-tru  tennis  courts,  com- 
munity garden,  children's  playground,  nature  trails  and  a 
K-mile  long  private  warm  water  beach. 


Round  Hill.  A  very  special  place  for  a  few  very  special 
people.  Just  75  minutes  from  Boston  in  South  Dartmouth, 
MA.  Priced  from  $225,000.  For  further  information,  contact 
Marianne  Macdonald,  Exclusive  Agent,  at  617-992-4800 
or  247-0004. 


RH 


Round  Hill 

307  Smith  Neck  Road  •  South  Dartmouth,  MA 
Viewing  by  appointment  only,  10  am  to  4  pm 
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HANDEL,  GEORGE  FRIDERIC 

Messiah,  A  Sacred  Oratorio 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  HELEN  WATTS,  contralto; 
RYLAND  DAVIES,  tenor;  STAFFORD  DEAN,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano;  FLORENCE  QUIVAR, 
mezzo-soprano;  NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor;  JOHN  SHIRLEY- 
QUIRK,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


TWD  1973 


1976-77 


HAYDN,  FRANZ  JOSEPH 

Symphony  No.  84  in  E-flat 
Symphony  No.  87  in  A 
Symphony  No.  99  in  E-flat 
Symphony  No.  103  in  E-flat,  Drum  Roll 


TWD  1973;  1973-74 
1973-74 
1968-69 
1975-76 


IVES,  CHARLES  (orch.  WM.  SCHUMAN) 

Variations  on  America 


1974-75 


MAHLER,  GUSTAV 

Symphony  No.  4  in  G 

JUDITH  RASKIN,  soprano 

Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 

JANET  BAKER,  mezzo-soprano;  RICHARD  CASSILLY,  tenor 

Songs  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano;  JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK, 
bass-baritone 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto;  JOHN  SHIRLEY- 
QUIRK,  bass-baritone 


TWD  1971 
1974-75 

1978-79 
TWD  1980 


MARTIN,  FRANK 

Petite  Symphonie  concertante  for  harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string  orchestras 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp;  MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord; 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  piano 


1983-84 


MENDELSSOHN,  FELIX 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90,  Italian 

Incidental  music  for  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Op.  61 


1974-75 
1975-76 


MOZART,  WOLFGANG  AMADE 


Symphony  No.  29 
Symphony  No.  32 
Symphony  No.  33 
Symphony  No.  34 
Symphony  No.  36 
Symphony  No.  38 
Symphony  No.  39 


nA,  K.201(186a) 
nG,  K.318 
nB-flat,  K.319 
nC,  K.338 
n  C,  K.425,  Linz 
n  D,  K.504,  Prague 
n  E-flat,  K.543 


1974-75 

1974-75 

1983-84 

1978-79 
1977-78;  TWD  1980 

TWD  1973 
TWD  1971;  1972-73 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

if  US  |     N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
fTlTE  Street  for  generations. 

5  lift!  E  Our  seryices  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDKT  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  I  KEE  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 

9  StateStreet. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

Concerto  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.299  (297c) 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute;  ANN  HOBSON  PILOT, 

harp 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414 
PETER  FRANKL,  piano 
RADU  LUPU,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 
STEPHEN  BISHOP,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 
STEPHEN  BISHOP,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  26  in  D,  K.537,  Coronation 
INGRID  HAEBLER,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595 
MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.216 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna 
March  in  E-flat  from  Act  I  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  K.621 
Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 
March  in  D  from  Act  I  of  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 
Minuet  in  C,  K.409 

Concert  aria,  "Bella  miajiamma  .  .  .  Resta,  o  cara,"  K.528 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

Scene,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  with  Rondo,  "Non  temer 
amato  bene,"  for  soprano,  with  piano  obbligato,  K.505 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano;  ROBERT  LEVIN,  piano 

Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.477  (479a) 
Kyrie  in  D  minor,  K.341 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Mass  in  C,  K.317,  Coronation 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  HELEN  WATTS,  contralto; 
RYLAND  DAVIES,  tenor;  STAFFORD  DEAN,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  BEVERLY  WOLFF,  mezzo- 
soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  ROBERT  HALE,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo- 
soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  ROBERT  HALE,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano;  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 
mezzo-soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  JOHN  SHIRLEY- 
QUIRK,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


1972-73 
1982-83 


1975-76 
1980-81 

1971-72 

TWD1971;  1971-72 

1969-70 

1982-83 

TWD  1973 

1980-81 
1981-82 
1969-70 
1973-74 
1972-73;  1975-76 
1973-74 

1973-74 


1982-83 
TWD  1971;  1971-72 


TWD  1973 


TWD  1971 


1971-72 


TWD  1980 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston  s  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


The  Westin  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

BqvlstDn 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  •  (61  7)  236  2000 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  hornS.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
ith  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
Irooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


0  ^.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

j  f=T      and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
^  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2f      Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models, 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 


Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 


y 


(b~^h™^ 


Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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RAVEL,  MAURICE 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 

Symphony  No.  4  in  C  minor,  D.417,  Tragic 


Symphony  No.  5 
Symphony  No.  6 
Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  8 


in  B-flat,  D.485 

inC,  D.589 

in  B  minor  (old  No.  8),  D.759,  Unfinished 

in  C  (old  No.  9),  D.944,  The  Great 

Marche  militaire,  D.733  (orch.  Ernest  Guiraud) 
Incidental  music  from  Rosamunde,  D.797 
Overture  to  Rosamunde  [Die  Zauberharfe,  D.644] 
Mass  No.  2inG,  D.167 

JUDITH  RASKIN,  soprano;  VAHAN  KHANZADIAN,  tenor; 

ROBERT  HALE,  bass;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

MICHAEL  ROLL,  piano 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  piano 

SIBELIUS,  JEAN 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  43 

Symphony  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  52 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  minor,  Op.  63 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  82 

Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  104 

Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  105,  in  one  movement 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Op.  47 
MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

En  Saga,  Symphonic  poem,  Op.  9 

Karelia  Suite,  Op.  1 1 

March  from  the  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  1 1 

Pohjola's  Daughter,  Symphonic  fantasy,  Op.  49 

The  Swan  ofTuonela,  Legend  from  the  Kalevala, 

Op.  22,  No.  3 
Tapiola,  Tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  112 


STEFFE,  WM.  (orch.  MORTON  GOULD) 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

STRAVINSKY,  IGOR 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 
Concerto  in  E-flat  for  chamber  orchestra,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Octet  for  wind  instruments 
Orpheus,  Ballet  in  three  scenes 
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1980-81 


1975-76;  TWD  1980 

1983-84 

1980-81 

1980-81 

1982-83 
1979-80;  TWD  1980 

1981-82 

1981-82 

1982-83 

TWD  1971 


1973-74 
1979-80 


1973-74;  1975-76 

1975-76;  TWD  1976 

1972-73;  1976-77 

1973-74;  1976-77 

1974-75 

1975-76 
1974-75;  1979-80 

TWD  1976;  1976-77 

1978-79 
1978-79 
1976-77 
1979-80 
1976-77 

1972-73;  1975-76; 
TWD  1976 


1974-75 


1974-75 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1973-74 


Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton.  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Manne/ Auto/ Homeowners 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Persephone,  Melodrama  in  three  parts  (Poem  by  Andre  Gide) 
ANNE  HAENEN,  soprano;  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON, 
tenor;  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 
COOKE  deVARON,  conductor;  BOSTON  ARCHDIOCESAN 
CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  choirmaster 

Scherzo  a  la  russe 

Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

Symphony  of  Psalms 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 


1976-77 


1969-70 
1966-67 
1976-77 


TCHAIKOVSKY,  PYOTR  ILYICH 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture-Fantasy  after  Shakespeare 


1969-70 
1978-79 


TIPPETT,  MICHAEL 

Symphony  No.  2 
Symphony  No.  3 
Symphony  No.  4 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  and  Orchestra 
GYORGY  PAUK,  violin;  NOBUKO  IMAI,  viola; 
RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  Theme  of  Corelli 
A  Child  of  Our  Time,  oratorio  for  soloists,  chorus, 
and  orchestra 
TERESA  ZYLIS-GARA,  soprano;  LILI  CHOOKASIAN, 
contralto;  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON,  tenor;  NORMAN 
BAILEY,  baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

The  Mask  of  Time,  for  voices  and  instruments  (world 

premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo- 
soprano;  ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor;  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


1969-70 
1973-74 
1978-79 
1981-82 


1971-72 
1977-78 


1983-84 


VERDI,  GIUSEPPE 

Quattro  pezzi  sacri  (Four  Sacred  Pieces) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor;  JOAN  HELLER,  soprano 


TWD  1972 


WAGNER,  RICHARD 

Overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman 
"Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  "Forest  Murmurs,"  and 
"Siegfried's  Funeral  March"  from  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen 
Prelude  and  Love-death  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
Songs  to  five  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 


TWD  1972;  1972-73 
1975-76 


TWD  1972;  1972-73 
TWD  1972;  1972-73 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  rore  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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WOOD,  HENRY 

Cello  Concerto 

ZARA  NELSOVA,  cello 

VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  RALPH 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor 
Symphony  No.  6  in  E  minor 
Fantasia  on  Greensleeves 
Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

WALTON,  WILLIAM 

Symphony  No.  1 


TWD1971 


1973-74 
1982-83 

1974-75 
1976-77 


1978-79 


WHITE  PINES 

atStockbridi 


a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 

Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 

slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 

White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 

waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


r 


A 


Let  us 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Bank 

45  Franklin  St.  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530      969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 
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100  years  of  fashion 

Celebrating  our  Centenary  in  1984, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  our 
opening  in  Copley  Place. 

Now  the  Jaeger  International 
Collection  is  at  two  locations, 
to  serve  you  twice  as  well. 

Jaeger  International  Shop    Jaeger  International  Shop 


Copley  Place 

100  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)953-0440 

Ladies'  Sportswear  Only 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA  02167 

(617)527-1785 

Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 


LONDON 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


k,      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private,  nonprofit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company, 

Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance 

Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 

Accountants 

Advertising/ P.  R. 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 

*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 

Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 
*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
*Newsome  &  Company 

Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 


I 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  riverview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 


We  travel  the  world  to  select  the  most  exquisite  jewelry  from  the  most  gifted  artisans. 
You  can  make  your  selection  at  Karten 's  in  Copley  Place.  We'll  be  happy  to  show  you  fine 
jewelry  and  watches  in  your  choice  of  styles,  your  price  range.  Each  item 
from  our  international  collection  is  a  gift  of  beauty  and  lasting  value. 


*ttAXe*v* 


Use  your  Karten 's  charge  or  any  major  credit  card.  Copley  Place,  2nd  level. 
At  malls  in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea,  Mall  of  New  Hampshire,  Nashua  and  Fox  Run  Mall. 
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II 


PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 
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SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  OQ  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric/Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/ Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


COPLEY  PLA 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations-,  toil  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
Vm.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Wellington 
Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 


J.R  Barger 
Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
lhe  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 

7TE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
jenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
lenco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 

Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 

BM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 

nstron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 

frE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  PhiHips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL- INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC 


Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 
Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 
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THE  SWilK  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


NQ  4555 

Man's  Pocket  Secretary  $68 

We  make  this  classic  Secretary 
in  six  colors  of  real  Water 
Buffalo  Hide — a  remarkable 
leather  with  a  distinctive 
"squeak"  and  beautiful  natural 
markings. 

You  can  choose  one  at  any  of  our 
stores  or  have  us  send  it  to  you 
from  our  factory  at  no  extra  cost. 

Would  you  like  us  to  send  you 
our  catalogue? 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02 116 

(617) 536-2777 


A   Uitterent  southeast- Asian  Treat 


Tf^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


tor  Pre  and   Att 
I  neatrc   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


V$$v 


V  *j&f 


Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 

THAT  WAS  BETTER! 
This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.  965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCarefVISA/American  Express 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


Thursday,  5  April  at  8 
Thursday  'A'  series 
Friday,  6  April  at  2 
Saturday,  7  April  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Tippett  The  Mask  of  Time 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 
ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


u 


"SEASONS . . . 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON:' 

The  TAB 
August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  ia  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 


Thursday,  12  April— 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Lieberson  Piano  Concerto 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

PETER  SERKIN 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  10 


Wednesday,  11  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Friday,  13  April— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  April— 8-9:55 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto 

ISAAC  STERN 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No  1 0 


Thursday,  19  April— 8-10:05 

Friday,  20  April— 2-4:05 

Saturday,  21  April— 8-10:05 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Berlioz  UEnfance  du  Christ 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 

mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
THOMAS  STEWART,  baritone 
S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE 

deVARON,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Refined  excellence  is  a  Boston  tradition. 

Zachaiys  Friday  Buffet  is  a  gastronomic 

svmphonv  of  such  excellence.  From  an 

opening  sonata  of  pate,  smoked  trout  and 

proscuitto  to  a  closing  rondo  of  elegant 

pastries  fresh  from  The  Colonnade's 

own  patisserie. 


120  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  (617)  424-7000 


"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services. 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5 :00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


V 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 1 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 
ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 


area. 


BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
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store. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

PRE-SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  CONCERTS 

Thursday,  29  March  at  6 
Tuesday,  3  April  at  6 

MARYLOU  SPEAKER  CHURCHILL,  violin 
RONALD  WILKISON,  viola 
CAROL  PROCTER,  cello 
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SCHUBERT 


Trio  in  B-flat  for  violin,  viola, 
and  cello,  D.471 
Allegro 


MOZART 


Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  violin, 
viola,  and  cello,  K.563 

Allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto:  Allegro;  Trio 

Andante 

Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio  I; 

Trio  II 
Allegro 


Please  exit  to  your  left  for  supper  following  the  concert. 

The  performers  appreciate  your  not  smoking  during  the  concert. 


Week  19 


Franz  Schubert 

String  Trio  in  B-flat,  D.471 

Schubert  began  two  trios  for  the  combination  of  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  both  in  the  key  of 
B-flat.  The  first  was  composed,  though  left  incomplete,  in  September  1816;  the  second,  his 
only  finished  string  trio,  followed  it  exactly  a  year  later.  Both  were  among  the  many 
Schubert  works  that  remained  almost  entirely  unknown  after  the  composer's  premature 
death.  The  earlier  trio,  D.471,  remained  unpublished  until  1890.  It  is  a  relatively 
unprepossessing  work  illustrating  the  kind  of  lighthearted  chamber  music  that  Schubert 
wrote  in  his  youth,  largely  for  use  in  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  where  active 
music-making  was  a  regular  pastime.  Yet  it  also  seems  to  be  aiming  at  a  rather  more 
elevated  stvle.  and  it  is  orohabjv  significant  that  Schubert  wrote  it  at  about  the  same  time 
as  an  overture  in  B-flat,  in  which  he  was  consciously  trying  on  Beethovenian  wings  (the 
chamber  work  and  the  overture  grow  out  of  a  similar  Allegro  theme).  Lyrical  throughout, 
and  covering  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  emotion,  the  completed  movement  shows  the 
young  genius — not  yet  out  of  his  teens — aiming  at  a  very  high  mark  indeed.  After 
completing  the  Allegro,  Schubert  wrote  only  a  few  bars  of  the  slow  movement  and  then 
(for  reasons  unknown)  dropped  the  work  and  never  returned  to  it  again. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


Wolfgang  Amade  Mozart 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.563 


Here  is  a  work  that,  like  the  C  minor  Serenade  for  eight  wind  instruments,  quite  escapes 
the  social  purpose  its  title  suggests.  Mozart  completed  it  on  27  September  1788,  which 
puts  it  about  halfway  between  the  D  major  string  quartet,  K.499,  and  the  set  for  the  cello- 
playing  King  Frederick  William  II  of  Prussia,  and  in  expressive  aims  and  scale  it  is  far 
closer  to  such  serious  connoisseur's  music  than  to  the  superior  wallpaper  music,  no  matter 
how  superior  or  Mozartian,  of  most  divertimenti.  Mozart  had  once  before  tried  his  hand  at 
a  string  trio  but  abandoned  that  G  major  beginning  not  quite  halfway  through  the  first 
movement.  Nor  did  he  ever  again  return  to  this  difficult  texture.  The  first  Allegro  is  a 
large  and  elaborate  sonata  movement  with  a  development  of  exceptional  seriousness,  and 
the  Adagio  with  its  far-ranging  harmonies,  vaulting  melodies,  and  throbbing  accompani- 
ments continues  in  this  vein.  The  next  three  movements  are  lighter  in  spirit:  a  minuet, 
then  a  set  of  variations,  and  another  minuet,  this  time  with  two  contrasting  Trios.  The 
finale,  for  all  its  gentleness  and  intimacy,  is  again  "serious"  music  on  a  grand  scale. 

— Michael  Steinberg 


Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill  began  her  violin 
studies  in  Oregon  with  Catherine  Peterson  and 
Raphael  Spiro.  She  was  a  summer  student  at 
Tanglewood,  Aspen,  and  Marlboro,  and  she 
also  studied  violin  with  Joseph  Silverstein  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
where  she  received  her  bachelor  of  music 
degree  in  1967.  After  three  years  of  varied 
freelance  work  in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles  she 
joined  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  be- 
coming principal  second  violin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1977-78  season.  Mrs.  Churchill 
has  given  recitals  across  the  United  States, 
and  she  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Pops 
and  various  orchestras  in  New  England.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  she  teaches  privately  and  on  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Extension  Division.  During  the  summer  she  is 
on  the  chamber  music  faculty  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  and  the  violin  faculty  of  the 
Boston  University  Young  Artists  Institute  at 
Tanglewood. 


Ronald  Wilkison 


Ronald  Wilkison  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  a  violinist  in  1971  and  switched 
to  the  viola  section  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1982-83  season.  He  began  violin  lessons  when 
he  was  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  in  his  teens  he 
was  chosen  as  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  and  sent  to  the 
Congress  of  Strings  for  summer  study.  Mr. 
Wilkison  served  in  the  army  for  five  years  and 
played  in  the  Army  Band's  Strolling  Strings  in 
Washington  and  at  White  House  dinners. 
Before  joining  the  Boston  Symphony,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  and  the 
Temple  Institute  String  Quartet. 


Carol  Procter 


Cellist  Carol  Procter  joined  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  1965,  turning  down  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  to  Rome  in  order  to  do 
so.  Before  joining  the  BSO,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  Springfield  Symphony  and  Cambridge 
Festival  orchestras,  and  principal  cellist  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  symphony  and 
chamber  orchestras.  Born  in  Oklahoma  City, 
she  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
and  the  New  England  Conservatory,  where  she 
received  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees. 
Ms.  Procter  received  a  Fromm  Fellowship  to 
study  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and  was  a 
1969-70  participant  in  the  BSO's  cultural 
exchange  program  with  the  Japan  Philhar- 
monic. She  is  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Harp  Trio  with  her  BSO  colleagues  Lois 
Schaefer,  flute,  and  Ann  Hobson  Pilot,  harp, 
and  also  plays  the  viola  da  gamba  with  the 
Curtisville  Consortium. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 

in  itsele 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 
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BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND' 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 
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POPS 


Over  100  company  sponsors  will 

join  John   Williams   and   the    Boston 

Pops  on  June  12,  1984  for  "Presidents  at 

Pops"  -  a  festive,  exciting  benefit  saluting  New 

England  businesses.  A  very  special  program  book  is 

planned  to  commemorate  the  performance   It  will 

provide  the  opportunity  for  businesses  to  place  an 

advertisement  which  will  have  high  visibility  among 

the  business  leaders  present. 

Reserve  space  now  for  your  business;  an  effective  way 

t  +/>c  Busifl^SS    to  advertise  and  to  help  support  the  Boston  Symphony. 

flipBSOSaW^5  Contact  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate 

*nc  Development  (617-266-1492);  Lew  Dabney,  Yankee 

19    1984  Publishing  (542-8321);  Chet  Krentzman,  Advanced 

^'  Management  Associates  (332-3141);  Vin  O'Reilly, 

Coopers&  Lybrand  (574-5000) ;  or  Mai  Sherman,  Zayre 
Stores  (620-5000). 
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Bank  of  New  England 

Barry  Wright  Corp. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

Bell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bentley  College 

Blyth-Eastman-Paine-Webber 

Bolt,  Beranekand  Newman 

Boston  Consulting  Group 

Boston  Edison  Co. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 

Buckley  &  Scott 

Burgess  &  Leith 

Cameron  &  Colby 

Charles  River  Breeding  Labs 

Citicorp  (USA) 

Clark-Franklin-Kingston  Press 

Computer  Partners 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

Country  Curtains 

Creative  Gourmets,  Ltd. 

Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

Daniels  Printing  Co. 

Data  Packaging 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Dunkin'  Donuts 

Dynatech  Corp. 

E.F.  Hutton&  Co. 

Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 

Econocorp 

Epsilon  Data 

Ernst  &  Whinney 

Farrell,  Healer  &  Co. 


1984  "Presidents  at  Pops"  Sponsors 

Filene's 

First  Boston  Corp. 
Framingham  Trust  Co. 
Frank  B.  Hall  &  Co. 
Gadsby&  Hannah 
General  Cinema  Corp. 
General  Eastern 

Instrument  Corp. 
Gillette  Company 
GTE  Products  Corp. 
Guzovsky  Electrical  Corp. 
Haemonetics  Corp. 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 
Helix  Technology  Corp. 
Heritage  Travel 
Herrick&  Smith 
Hill&  Knowlton 
Honeywell  Corp. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Howard  Johnson  Co. 
IBM  Corp. 
John  Hancock  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
Johnson,  O'Hare  Co. 
Jones  &  Vining 
Kenyon  &  Ecknardt 
Knapp  King  Size 
Label  Art,  Inc. 
Leach  &  Garner  Co. 
Lee  Shops 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
Mercury  International 
Narragansett  Capital  Corp. 
New  England  Business  Service 
New  England  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 
New  England  Telephone 
Newsome  &  Company 


O'Donnell-Usen 
Fisheries  Corp. 
Packaging  Industries 
Parlex  Corp. 
Peat-Marwick-Mitchell 
Plymouth  Rubber  Co. 
Pneumo  Corp. 
Prime  Computer 
Printed  Circuit  Corp. 
Rath  &  Strong 
Raytheon  Company 
Shawm ut  Bank  of  Boston 
Signal  Technology  Corp. 
Signal  Companies 
Simplex  Time  Recorder  Co. 
Sonesta  International  Hotels 
Spencer  Companies 
State  Street  Bank 
Stop  &  Shop  Co. 
Stride  Rite  Corp. 
Systems  Engineering 
TAD  Technical  Services 
Towle  Manufacturing 
Touche  Ross  &  Co. 
Trans  Lease  Group 
Trans  National  Group  Services 
Trina,  Inc 

Tucker,  Anthony,  &  R.  L.  Day 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WCIB-FM 
WNEV-TV 
Westin  Hotel 
Woodstock  Corp. 
Yankee  Oil  &  Gas 
Zayre  Corporation 


BSO 


"Behind  the  Scenes"  Luncheon  at  Symphony  Hall 

Recently  appointed  BSO  Director  of  Development  Josiah  Stevenson  is  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  next  "Behind  the  Scenes"  luncheon,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  13  April  in  the 
Cohen  Annex  of  Symphony  Hall.  This  is  the  last  of  a  four-luncheon  series  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  You  may  purchase  drinks  at  the  bar  when 
the  doors  open  at  11:45  a.m.;  the  buffet  lunch  and  talk  begin  at  12:15  p.m.  A  limited 
number  of  single  tickets  are  available  at  $14.50;  please  phone  the  Friends'  Office  at 
266-1348  for  reservations  or  further  information. 


"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 

What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  72-page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 

WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 

WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  Business  &  Professional  Leadership 
Committee  Chairman  Harvey  Chet  Krentzman  on  6  and  7  April;  BSO  Orchestra  Manager 
Anne  Parsons  on  13  and  14  April;  and  BSO  Assistant  Manager  Daniel  Gustin  on  20  and 
21  April. 


BSO  Guest  Artists  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica" 


Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continues  his  series  of  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  artists  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Baritone  Hakan  Hagegard, 
making  his  BSO  debut  in  Berlioz's  UEnfance  du  Christ  in  the  season's  final  concerts,  will 
be  interviewed  on  Tuesday  morning,  17  April  at  11. 


mmsmmmmm 


Even  the  Easter  Bunny  Loves  Symphony  Sweets! 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recommends  a  departure  from  the 
usual  chocolate  Easter  Eggs — try  the  Symphony  Sweets  instead.  The  Mint,  the  Bark,  and 
the  recently  introduced  Symphony  Hall  Tin  filled  with  36  Symphony  Mints  make  perfect 
holiday  gifts  or  a  special  treat  for  yourself  and  your  family  on  Easter  Sunday,  22  April. 

The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich,  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole 
toasted  almonds.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate 
laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are 
individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by 
Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12.00;  and  the  filled  Symphony 
Tin,  36  pieces  at  $18.00.  The  Tin  is  also  available  without  Mints  for  $7.00.  Symphony 
Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes 
8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail 
order  (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 

"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 

1984-85  BSO  Subscription  Information 

Information  for  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  1984-85  season  will  be  available  in 
mid-April.  Current  subscribers  will  receive  full  program  and  renewal  information  at  that 
time.  Non-subscribers  may  request  program  and  subscription  information  by  writing  to 
the  Subscription  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


In  the  program  book  for  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  15,  16,  and  17  April,  we  wrote 
that  our  guest  conductor,  Adam  Fischer,  had  recorded  the  five-movement  version  of  the 
Mahler  First  Symphony  with  the  Hungarian  State  Orchestra.  In  fact,  that  recording  is 
under  the  direction  not  of  Adam  Fischer,  but  of  his  brother  Ivan,  also  a  conductor. 

BSO  Members  in  Concert 

BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen,  who  is  music  director  of  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducts  the  Newton  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  at  a  Gala  Benefit  Concert  for  the 
Newton  Symphony  on  Saturday  evening,  14  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Slosberg  Hall  on  the 
Brandeis  University  campus  in  Waltham.  Renowned  duo-pianists  Yvette  and  Josette 
Roman  will  perform  the  Saint-Saens  Carnival  of  the  Animals  with  WBZ-TV's  Joyce 
Kulhawik  narrating  the  Ogden  Nash  verses.  Also  on  the  program  will  be  Mozart's 
Concerto  in  E-flat  for  two  pianos,  K.365,  and  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  arranged  for 
two  pianos.  This  gala  occasion  will  include  a  champagne  and  patisserie  reception  for  $25 
per  person  (sponsors  may  make  a  $50  tax-deductible  contribution).  For  reservations, 
please  call  965-2555. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic,  whose  music  director  is  BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart, 
gives  the  final  concert  of  its  1983-84  season  on  Sunday  afternoon,  15  April  at  3  p.m.  at 
Lynn  City  Hall  Auditorium.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with 
soloists  and  the  Combined  North  Shore  Chorus. 

Joseph  Silverstein  is  the  violin  soloist  in  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Youth 
Concert  Orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division  under  Benjamin 
Zander  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday,  15  April  at  3  p.m.  Also  on  the  program:  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  4,  with  soloist  Cheryl  Cobb.  Tickets  are  $5. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  final  concert  of  this  year's  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra 
season  on  Sunday  evening,  29  April  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Brockton  High  School  audi- 
torium. Violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  and  join 
violinist-conductor  Knudsen  for  the  Bach  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins.  Also  on  the 
program  is  music  of  Faure  and  Liszt.  Single  tickets  are  $7,  available  at  the  door.  For 
further  information,  please  call  583-6786. 

The  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  under  its  music  director  Max  Hobart  closes  its  1983-84 
season  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  29  April  at  8  p.m.  with  William  Schuman's 
New  England  Triptych,  Griflfes's  Poem  for  flute  and  orchestra  with  soloist  Julie  Darling, 
and  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Frederick  Moyer.  Single  seats  are 
$6.50,  $5,  and  $3.50,  available  at  the  Jordan  HaU  box  office,  536-2412. 


Art  Exhibits  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  pleased  that  a  variety  of  Boston-area  schools, 
museums,  non-profit  artists'  organizations,  and  commercial  galleries  are  once  again 
displaying  their  work  in  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  this  season.  During  the  next  few 
months,  the  following  organizations  will  be  represented: 

2  April-8  April  Special  exhibit  devoted  to 

Sir  Michael  Tippett 
8  April- 7  May  Pucker-Safrai  Gallery 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 

Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 

Cecylia  Arzewski 

Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W.  Rabb  chair 

Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 

*  Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Patricia  McCarty 

Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 

Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 

*  Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 
Maria  Stata  chair 
Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 

Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 
Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-jlat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 

Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Richard  Mackey 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 

Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J.P  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagett 

Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tanglewood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,,  who  had  been^, 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf^ 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  5  April  at  8 
Friday,  6  April  at  2 
Saturday,  7  April  at  8 

SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


TIPPETT 


The  Mask  of  Time,  for  voices  and  instruments 

(world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part  by 
a  generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities) 

Part  One 

1 .  Presence 

(Tenor  solo  and  chorus) 

2.  Creation  of  the  World  by  Music 
(Soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and 

baritone  soloists) 

3.  Jungle 

(Soloists  and  chorus) 

4.  The  Ice-cap  moves  South-North 
(Chorus) 

5.  Dream  of  the  Paradise  Garden 
(Soloists  and  chamber  choir) 


INTERMISSION 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Part  Two 

6.  The  Triumph  of  Life 
(Soloists  and  chorus) 

7.  Mirror  of  Whitening  Light 
(Chorus) 

8.  Hiroshima,  mon  amour 
(Soprano  and  chorus) 

9.  Three  Songs: 

I.  The  Severed  Head 

(Soloists  and  chorus) 
II.  The  Beleaguered  Friends 

(Mezzo-soprano  and  chorus) 
III.  The  Young  Actor  Steps  Out 
(Tenor  and  chorus) 

10.  The  singing  will  never  be  done 
(Soloists  and  chorus:  wordless) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano 
YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo-soprano 
ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor 
JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  Friday's  about  4:10. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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The  new  Continental  Mark  VII. 
More  than  a  luxury  car, 
a  premium  automobile. 


COME  DRIVE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 


LINCOLN-ME 


l^etittggei^r-byckie  up. 


COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS 
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Sir  Michael  Tippett 

The  Mask  of  Time,  for  voices  and  instruments 


Michael  Kemp  Tippett — knighted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  in  1966 — was  born 
in  London  on  2  January  1905  and  now 
lives  in  Wiltshire,  England.  He  com- 
posed The  Mask  of  Time  on  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial.  He  began 
composition  early  in  1980,  though  there 
was  evidently  at  least  some  general 
plan  worked  out  in  part  before  that.  The 
score  was  completed  in  1983.  Tippett 
wrote  his  own  text,  which  draws 
directly  and  indirectly  from  many 
sources.  The  score  is  dedicated  to 
Meirion  Bowen  and  bears  the  French 
inscription  "Parce  que  c'etait  lui;  parce 
^£       que  c'etait  moi. "  These  are  the  first  per- 
formances. The  score  calls  for  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  baritone  soloists,  a 
mixed  chorus  large  enough  to  be  subdivided  into  six  real  parts  and  occasionally  into 
eight  parts,  a  smaller  chorus  drawn  out  of  the  larger,  and  a  large  orchestra  consisting 
of  three  flutes  (all  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  six  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  an  enormous  percussion  ensemble  subdivided  into  two 
groups  (Group  I:  xylophone,  marimba,  vibraphone,  glockenspiel,  tubular  bells, 
claves,  castanets,  bamboo  wind  chimes,  suspended  cymbal,  clash  cymbals,  large 
triangle,  and  thunder  sheet;  Group  II:  snare  drum,  tenor  drum,  three  tom-toms,  tuned 
drums,  bass  drum,  two  wood  blocks,  large  wood  block,  high  and  low  anvils,  tam- 
bourine, large  tam-tam,  large  gong,  small  high-pitched  gong,  four  tuned  gongs,  two 
thin,  high-pitched  cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  and  maracas),  harp,  piano,  electronic 
organ,  and  strings. 

From  A  Child  of  Our  Time,  the  first  work  that  established  his  reputation  widely, 
Michael  Tippett  has  been  one  of  those  rare  composers  whose  work  involves  a  synthesis  of 
ideas  and  fundamental  human  concerns.  Though  he  has  written  many  abstract  composi- 
tions for  chamber  ensembles  or  full  orchestra,  the  core  of  his  work  to  this  point  has 
comprised  the  oratorio  A  Child  of  Our  Time  and  his  four  operas — The  Midsummer 
Marriage,  King  Priam,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice  Break.  To  these  may  now  be 
added  the  score  that  by  any  criterion  must  be  counted  as  a  synthesis  and  a  summation  of 
all  that  has  gone  before,  The  Mask  of  Time. 

Tippett's  interest  in  the  deepest  philosophical  questions  and  his  ethical  concerns  are 
rooted  in  experiences  going  back  to  his  earliest  years.  His  parents  were  not  musical,  but 
they  both  were  active  supporters  of  non- Establishment  views.  The  composer's  mother,  in 
particular,  went  to  prison  for  her  work  as  a  suffragette.  They  did  not  quite  know  what  to 
do  with  their  son's  musical  interests,  so  except  for  piano  lessons  he  had  no  real  musical 
training  until  after  he  announced  that  he  intended  to  become  a  composer.  It  was  only 
more  or  less  by  accident  that  his  parents  learned  that  a  suitable  course  of  action  would  be 
to  send  their  son  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London;  accordingly  he  began  his 
studies  there  in  the  summer  of  1923. 
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Week  20 


Your  financial  plans  should  encompass 
more  than  just  making  money. 

All  too  often,  hardworking  young  professional  families 
with  single  or  dual  incomes  lack  the  time  and  energy  to 
coordinate  their  financial  affairs.  They  need  more  than 
occasional  advice;  they  need  total  financial  planning. 
The  Cambridge  Group  specializes  in  doing  exactly  that.  We 
formulate  a  coordinated  financial  plan  for  you  that  is  based  on  your 
specific  goals.  A  plan  that  takes  into  account  all  aspects  of  your 
financial  situation. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  peace  of  mind.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group 
today  at  our  new  convenient  location  for  a  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
288  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160    (617)  965-7480 


The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver,  Conductor,  has  openings 
in  all  sections  for  its  1984  summer  season  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Tanglewood.  Works  to  be  performed  are  the  Beethoven 
Choral  Fantasy.  Berlioz's  Beatrice  and  Benedict, 
and  Mahler's  Symphony  No.  2  with  Music  Director 
Seiji  Ozawa;  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  9  with 
Edo  de  Waart  and  a  Prelude  program  featuring  the 
music  of  Shostakovich,  Berlioz,  and  Men- 
delssohn with  Chorus  Conductor  John  Oliver. 
Chorus  members  live  in  the  Boston  area  and 
travel  to  Tanglewood  for  performances. 

Open  auditions  will  be  held  Wednesday,  April  11 
at  6:45  pm  at  Symphony  Hall,  301  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Boston.  No  appointment  is  necessary. 

For  further  information,  please  call  the  Chorus  Office  at  (617)  266-3513. 
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While  still  a  student,  Tippett  began  conducting  a  choral  group  in  Oxted.  The  close 
acquaintance  with  the  English  madrigal  tradition  that  this  experience  made  possible  for 
him  was  to  have  a  considerable  effect  on  his  future  interest  in  contrapuntal  part-writing 
with  independent  and  flexible  rhythms.  As  a  latecomer  to  composition,  Tippett  might  have 
been  impatient  and  eager  to  start  turning  out  scores,  but  he  had  the  sense  to  recognize 
that  he  required  further  study  and  technical  polishing.  And  he  seems  to  have  sensed 
intuitively  that  his  musical  approach  would  be  primarily  contrapuntal.  Thus,  even  after 
leaving  the  RCM  in  1928,  he  returned  in  1930  to  spend  two  more  years  studying  Bach- 
style  fugue  and  sixteenth-century  counterpoint  with  R.O.  Morris,  the  doyen  of  British 
teachers  of  those  subjects. 

After  completing  his  work  with  Morris,  Tippett  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  music  at  a 
work-camp  in  an  economically  depressed  area  of  Yorkshire,  where  unemployment  was 
particularly  high.  His  experiences  in  the  work-camp  confirmed  and  extended  the  basically 
left-wing  views  he  had  inherited  from  his  parents,  and  he  became  more  radically  involved 
in  political  movements.  Hiking  in  northern  England,  he  was  horrified  to  see  under- 
nourished children  who  were  overlooked  by  many  in  the  "well-fed  South."  It  was  a  period 
when  many  English  intellectuals  flirted  more  or  less  seriously  with  Communism.  Tippett 
briefly  joined  the  party  in  1935  but  resigned  when  he  was  unable  to  convert  his  party 
branch  to  Trotskyism.  Thereafter  he  detached  himself  from  political  involvement,  but  he 
remained  a  committed  pacifist  (and  like  his  mother  before  him,  he  served  time  in  prison — 
during  the  Second  World  War — for  maintaining  those  beliefs).  In  the  meantime  he  was 
composing  some  of  the  first  pieces  in  which  he  was  willing  to  recognize  an  artistic  maturity 
(all  of  his  earlier  compositions  have  been  withdrawn).  These  early  works  include  the  String 


Michael  Tippett  and  Colin  Davis 
at  a  recording  session 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSO. 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 
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Quartet  No.  1,  Piano  Sonata  No.  1,  and  the  Concerto  for  Double  String  Orchestra,  all 
composed  between  1935  and  1939.  He  had  also  made  a  friend  of  the  poet  T.S.  Eliot, 
whose  influence  was  to  be  crucial  in  his  work  to  come. 

It  was  an  external  event  that  inspired  the  composition  of  Tippett's  first  masterpiece.  In 
1938  a  young  Polish  Jew,  made  desperate  by  Nazi  persecution,  had  shot  a  German 
diplomat.  The  Nazis  responded  to  this  event  with  pogroms  of  the  Jews  all  over  central 
Europe.  Tippett  shared  the  horror  that  this  response  aroused  and  began  considering  ways 
of  responding  in  music.  He  prepared  a  "sketch  for  a  modern  oratorio"  and  asked  his 
friend  T.S.  Eliot  to  turn  it  into  a  libretto.  Eliot  told  him  that  the  sketch  already  constituted 
the  essence  of  a  libretto  and  that  he  should  finish  the  work  himself,  so  that  the  music 
would  express  the  words  and  dominate  in  the  overall  effect.  Tippett  followed  Eliot's  advice 
then  and  has  continued  to  do  so  with  all  of  his  later  operas  and  other  large-scale  vocal 
works.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  he  fancy  himself  an  original  poet:  rather  he  sought  from 
his  voracious  reading  to  gather  a  wide  range  of  images  that  could  express  his  message 
directly  and  powerfully  in  musical  terms.  He  had  recently  read  Jung,  and  that  author's 
ideas  and  images  have  played  a  powerful  role  in  Tippett's  work  from  that  day  on. 

A  Child  of  Our  Time  proved  to  be  prophetic  of  Tippett's  mature  style  in  a  musical  as 
well  as  a  conceptual  sense.  In  planning  a  modern  oratorio  after  the  plan  of  Handel's 
Messiah  and  the  Bach  Passions,  Tippett  sought  for  some  music  to  serve  as  an  equivalent 
to  the  chorales  in  the  Bach  works,  music  that  was  communal  in  spirit  and  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  entire  human  family.  At  that  time  he  encountered  the  Negro  spiritual 
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and  realized  that  this  was  precisely  what  he  was  looking  for.  It  was  his  first  exercise  in 
what  might  be  termed  "inter-cultural  borrowing,"  something  that  was  to  become  more 
and  more  a  feature  of  his  later  works.  His  music  is  filled  with  references  to  the  blues,  the 
melodic  inflections  of  jazz,  the  harmonic  cross-relations  of  his  great  English  predecessor 
Henry  Purcell,  and  many  others — he  hears  them  all  as  diverse  versions  of  the  same 
gesture,  and  in  employing  them  in  his  own  music,  he  has  at  the  same  time  reaffirmed  the 
unity  of  our  musical  responses  over  the  centuries.  Thus  his  work  has  been  uniquely 
"inclusive"  and  responsive  to  ever  new  experiences. 

A  Child  of  Our  Time  was  the  first  high-water  mark  of  a  period  in  which  Tippett's  music 
was  marked  by  invention  and  richly  expressive  melodic  elaboration.  For  several  years  he 
continued  in  this  vein  of  elaborate  lyricism,  culminating  in  his  first  opera,  The  Midsummer 
Marriage,  a  work  that  was  largely  misunderstood  at  its  premiere  in  1955  and  not 
properly  evaluated  until  a  revival  at  Covent  Garden  a  number  of  years  later  under  the 
direction  of  Colin  Davis.  To  be  sure,  Tippett's  libretto,  filled  with  symbols  drawn  from 
Jungian  psychology  and  various  mythologies,  did  not  make  matters  easy  for  an  audience 
that  expected  something  in  the  way  of  realistic  theater.  But  no  one  ever  doubted  that  the 
composer  had  plumbed  a  particularly  lavish  vein  of  lyricism  in  his  score. 

The  next  opera,  though,  took  a  sharp  turn  from  what  was  by  then  regarded  as  Tippett's 
style  (although  the  change  had  been  foreshadowed  in  his  Second  Symphony).  King  Priam 
(1958-61),  an  opera  set  during  the  Trojan  War,  dealt  with  "the  mysterious  nature  of 
human  choice."  Here  Tippett  broke  up  the  large  operatic  orchestra  into  smaller  parts  and 
treated  the  voice  largely  in  a  declamatory  rather  than  a  lyrical  style.  The  textures  are 
spare,  and  the  orchestra,  instead  of  providing  a  lush  bed  of  more-or-less  unified  sound, 
becomes  the  source  of  a  wide  variety  of  smaller  groupings. 

The  energy  and  assertiveness  of  King  Priam  affected  Tippett's  work  for  several  years 
to  come.  The  Knot  Garden  (1966-70)  is  even  more  compact.  It  is  a  return  to  a  kind  of 


Sir  Michael  Tippett  conducts  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  'A  Child  of  Our 
Time"  at  Tanglewood  on  5  August  1978,  with  soloists  Alexander  Stevenson,  Benita 
Valente  (both  standing,  to  Tippett's  left),  Lili  Chookasian,  and  Norman  Bailey. 
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symbolic  opera,  like  The  Midsummer  Marriage,  in  that  it  involves  the  inner  life  of  seven 
different  individuals  and  has  virtually  no  external  plot.  It  is  constructed  of  short  scenes 
linked  by  the  cinematic  technique  of  sudden  dissolve.  The  effect  of  the  whole  comes  from 
the  sum  of  the  parts.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  it  foreshadows  the  very  diverse  "scenes" 
that  comprise  The  Mask  of  Time,  though  the  principle  of  organization  in  the  later  work  is 
essentially  chronological. 

In  recent  years  Tippett's  music  has  again  returned,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  lyricism  of 
old.  This  was  certainly  true  of  the  Triple  Concerto  (1978-79),  the  most  recent  of  Tippett's 
works  to  be  performed  here,  and  it  is  true  of  The  Mask  of  Time,  which  in  a«very  real  sense 
sums  up  a  half-century  of  experience  in  composition. 

Laid  out  in  two  large  parts  subdivided  into  ten  movements  (which  sometimes  continue 
directly  from  one  into  the  next),  the  work  asks  the  basic  questions  regarding  the  origin  and 
goal  of  our  species  and  the  very  cosmos.  The  composer's  statement  of  the  question — and 
his  answer — comes  in  a  series  of  "scenes"  involving  literal,  mythological,  or  symbolic 
representations  of  the  creation  of  the  cosmos,  the  appearance  of  the  human  species,  the 
development  of  society  and  of  the  technology  with  which  we  might  well  annihilate 
ourselves.  At  all  stages  of  existence,  human  beings  have  had  to  confront  their  own 
mortality;  successive  movements,  especially  in  Part  Two,  treat  of  death  and  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,  and  finally  of  man's  yearning  for  an  understanding  of  and  union  with 
the  transcendental.  Words  are  incapable  of  expressing  that  ultimate  goal — it  comes  here 
only  in  pure  tone  in  the  wordless  chorus  of  the  final  movement. 

Like  most  of  Tippett's  work,  The  Mask  of  Time  is  inclusive  in  its  musical  language. 
Brief  quotations  from  Handel's  Messiah  ("Surely")  and  from  John  Dowland,  as  well  as 
references  to  many  of  Tippett's  own  recent  works,  abound.  But  they  are  part  of  a  musical 
world-view  that  encompasses  many  different  dialects  and  languages  and  integrates  all 
cultures,  periods,  and  lifestyles.  The  scope  of  The  Mask  of  Time  is  far  larger  than 
anything  he  has  attempted  before,  but  the  humanity  of  the  composer  remains  its 
fundamental  feature. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 


A  Note  by  the  Composer 

Sir  Michael  Tippett  has  provided  a  brief  commentary  before  each  scene  in  the 
accompanying  libretto.  He  also  prepared  the  following  statement  as  an  introduction 
to  the  libretto  of  this  remarkable  work: 


The  Mask  of  Time  is  explicitly  concerned  with  the  transcendental.  It  deals  with  those 
fundamental  matters  that  bear  upon  man,  his  relationship  with  Time,  his  place  in  the 
world  as  we  know  it  and  in  the  mysterious  universe  at  large.  But  it  subscribes  to  no 
particular  liturgy  or  standard  theory,  Biblical  or  otherwise,  about  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Our  century  has  acquired  such  vastly  extended  notions  of  space  and  time  that  I  feel  it 
would  be  an  error  to  rely  on  past  conceptions  of  the  ontological  and  the  transcendental. 
Thus  the  work  I  have  written  is  neither  a  setting  of  the  Mass,  nor  an  oratorio,  nor  even  an 
adaptation  of  the  sort  we  find  in  late  Romantic  works  like  Delius's  A  Mass  of  Life  or 
Mahler's  Eighth  Symphony.  Inescapably,  I  have  had  to  accommodate  a  plurality  of  co- 
existing viewpoints.  At  best,  my  composition  offers  fragments  or  scenes  from  a  possible 
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"epiphany"  for  today.  The  forces  used  in  each  scene  or  fragment  are  heterogeneous: 
hence  my  description  "for  voices  and  instruments." 

The  text  for  The  Mask  of  Time  is  compounded  of  metaphors  drawn  from  many  sources. 
These  are  swallowed  up  within  the  music,  so  the  libretto  should  not  be  read  as  "litera- 
ture." Direct  quotations  from  copyright  material  are  acknowledged  at  the  beginning  of  the 
libretto,  where  I  have  also  mentioned  a  few  of  the  sources  upon  which  I  have  drawn  in 
constructing  the  text. 

The  work  is  in  two  parts,  which  are  separated  by  an  interval  in  performance.  Part  One 
is  more  obviously  mythological,  Part  Two  potentially  more  historical.  Part  One  starts  with 
the  "creation"  of  the  cosmos  and  moves  chronologically,  more  or  less,  towards  the 
emergence  of  human  civilization  and  an  earthly  paradise  (or  at  least  the  basis  for  one  in 
settled  human  societies).  Part  Two  is  discontinuous  and  focuses  upon  the  individual  in 
history. 

The  titles  to  each  movement  are  intended  to  indicate  the  main  concerns,  at  different 
stages,  within  a  composition  that  is  planned  and  presented  as  a  multiple  panorama  of 
experience.  In  the  libretto  I  have  added  a  few  explanatory  sentences  at  the  start  of  each 
movement. 

There  are,  however,  certain  pervasive  themes  which  are  worth  noting  in  advance.  One 
is  the  notion  of  the  fixed,  the  unchanging  in  nature:  and  related  to  this,  the  plight  and 
status  of  the  individual  in  a  cosmos  which,  on  one  level,  is  thought  to  be  ever-expanding, 
and  on  another,  contains  fixed  and  recurrent  patterns  and  procedures.  Arising  from  this  is 
our  present  need  for  a  new  basis  for  affirmation — what  can  we  now  praise,  what  can  we 
affirm? 

In  some  contexts  in  the  work  I  have  utilized  the  idea  of  reversal,  a  term  that  has  many 
overtones  and  connotations.  (I  have  encountered  it  in  the  I-Ching,  in  Heraclitus,  in 
Jung — who  preferred  the  Greek-derived  enantrochromia — and  in  modern  physics,  e.g. 
the  mechanics  of  the  pendulum  or  the  satellite  that  reverses  its  course;  I  have  also  found 
"reversal  psychology"  suggestive.) 

An  abiding  theme  in  the  work  is  the  polarity  between  knowledge  obtained  through 
intellectual  processes  (the  knowledge  of  scientists)  and  that  obtained  from  deep  inner 
sensibilities  (the  knowledge  of  creative  artists).  Sometimes  in  their  divinations  of  the 
future,  these  different  sources  of  knowledge  coincide  and  complement  each  other. 

Finally,  regarding  the  title  of  the  composition,  the  word  "Mask"  is  used  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Renaissance  Masque,  which  was  a  theatrical  display  or  pageant  with  a  great 
diversity  of  ingredients,  but  embodying  some  lofty  notions  that  come  eventually  into  the 
foreground.  Each  aeon  of  time  is  allowed  its  scene  in  this  work:  and  by  using  the 
alternative  spelling  of  "Mask,"  I  have  deliberately  suggested  a  contemporary  ironic 
ambiguity. 


Michael  Tippett 


Copyright  ®1983  Schott  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
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More  . . . 

Just  as  he  began  composing  rather  late,  Tippett  has  only  belatedly  come  into  his  own  as  a 
subject  of  musical  biography  and  extended  analysis.  Michael  Tippett:  A  Symposium  on 
his  60th  Birthday,  edited  by  Ian  Kemp  (Faber),  contains  a  number  of  interesting  things. 
Kemp  also  wrote  the  useful  article  in  The  New  Grove.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  flurry  of  books  about  the  composer.  First  came  Eric  Walter  White's  Tippett  and  His 
Operas  (Barrie  &  Jenkins),  which  deals  with  all  four  operas  and  A  Child  of  Our  Time;  it  is 
not  profound  in  analytical  detail,  but  the  discussion  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  listener 
encountering  the  operas  for  the  first  time.  It  is  enriched  by  numerous  letters  between 
White  and  Tippett  dating  from  the  actual  period  of  composition.  More  recently  two  short 
books  have  attempted  to  cover  the  entire  span  of  Tippett's  output.  David  Matthews's 
Michael  Tippett:  An  Introductory  Study  is  brief  and  rather  elementary  (Faber  paper- 
back). Meirion  Bowen's  Michael  Tippett  (in  a  welcome  new  series  called  "The  Contempo- 
rary Composers"  from  Robson  Books)  has  much  useful  information  and  comes  from  the 
critic  who  has  been  most  closely  associated  with  the  composer  and  his  work  in  recent 
years  (and  who  happens  to  be  the  dedicatee  of  The  Mask  of  Time).  The  volume  also 
contains  a  chronological  list  of  the  composer's  works  with  information  regarding  pre- 
mieres, length,  and  location  of  manuscripts.  Two  collections  of  Tippett's  essays  and  BBC 
radio  talks  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  man  and  his  outlook:  Moving  Into  Aquarius 
(Paladin  paperback)  and  Music  of  the  Angels — Essays  and  Sketchbooks  of  Michael 
Tippett,  edited  by  Meirion  Bowers  (Eulenburg  paperback). 

Most  of  Tippett's  major  works  have,  by  now,  been  recorded,  though  the  parlous 
condition  of  the  classical  record  industry  has  caused  a  great  many  of  the  records  to 
disappear  from  the  catalog.  The  first  three  of  the  four  string  quartets  have  been  recorded 
on  a  single  disc  by  the  Lindsay  String  Quartet  (Oiseau-Lyre),  while  another  single  disc 
contains  the  three  piano  sonatas  performed  by  Paul  Crossley  (Philips).  All  four  of  Tippett's 
symphonies  have  been  recorded,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  all  by  Colin  Davis  and  the 
London  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  First  on  Philips,  coupled  with  the  Suite  for  the 
Birthday  of  Prince  Charles;  the  Second  on  Argo;  the  Third,  with  soprano  Heather 
Harper,  on  Philips).  The  Fourth  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  has  been  recorded  by  that  orchestra  with  Sir  Georg  Solti  (London,  coupled 
with  the  Suite  for  the  Birthday  of  Prince  Charles). 

Colin  Davis  recorded  A  Child  of  Our  Time  with  the  BBC  Singers,  the  BBC  Choral 
Society,  the  BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus,  and  soloists  Jessye  Norman,  Janet 
Baker,  Richard  Cassilly,  and  John  Shirley-Quirk  (Philips).  Colin  Davis  was  also  the 
conductor  of  the  complete  recordings  of  Tippett's  first  opera,  The  Midsummer  Marriage, 
and  of  his  third  opera,  The  Knot  Garden,  in  both  cases  with  the  personnel  of  productions 
he  directed  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden  (Philips).  More  recently  David 
Atherton  has  recorded  Tippett's  second  opera,  King  Priam,  with  the  London  Sinfonietta 
(London).  The  most  recent  stage  work,  The  Ice  Break,  remains  unrecorded. 

Tippett  himself  conducts  the  recording  of  his  oratorio  The  Vision  of  St.  Augustine, 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  and  bass-baritone  John  Shirley-Quirk 
(RCA;  coupled  with  his  early  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Handel  for  piano  and  orchestra  with 
Margaret  Kitchin  as  the  soloist).  Colin  Davis  has  recorded  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra  with 
the  London  Symphony  (Philips;  coupled  with  the  Four  Ritual  Dances  from  The  Midsum- 
mer Marriage,  played  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden)  and 
Tippett's  most  recent  orchestral  score,  the  Triple  Concerto  (heard  here  in  January  1982), 
with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  soloists  Gyorgy  Pauk,  violin,  Nobuko  Imai, 
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viola,  and  Ralph  Kirshbaum,  cello  (Philips).  Neville  Marriner  conducts  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  in  three  scores  for  string  orchestra:  the  Concerto  for  Double 
String  Orchestra,  Little  Music  for  string  orchestra,  and  the  Fantasia  concertante  on  a 
Theme  of  Corelli,  which  recently  became  much  better  known  when  it  was  used  in  the 
score  of  the  film  Akenfield  (Argo). 

Smaller  works  on  record  include  a  fascinatingly  varied  disc  of  Tippett's  choral  music — 
madrigals,  liturgical  works,  and  folk  song  arrangements — sung  by  the  Schola  Cantorum 
of  Oxford  conducted  by  Nicholas  Cleobury  (Oiseau-Lyre)  and  a  piece  composed  for  young 
musicians,  Shires  Suite,  performed  by  the  Leicestershire  Chorale  conducted  by  Peter 
Fletcher  (Unicorn).  Songs  for  Dov,  an  outgrowth  of  The  Knot  Garden,  are  sung  by 
Robert  Tear  with  the  London  Sinfonietta  under  the  direction  of  David  Atherton  (Argo). 
Philip  Langridge  sings  four  different  works  for  voice  and  piano  or  guitar:  Boyhood's  End, 
Songs  for  Achilles  (an  outgrowth  of  King  Priam),  Songs  for  Ariel  (for  a  production  of 
The  Tempest),  and  The  Heart's  Assurance  (Oiseau-Lyre). 

— S.L. 


We  know  a 

good  investment 

when  we  hear 


one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 
Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Sinee  1892. 
One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Sir  Colin  Davis 


Knighted  in  1980,  Sir  Colin  Davis  is  principal 
guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera, 
Covent  Garden,  and  principal  guest  conductor 
of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has 
been  decorated  by  the  governments  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  his  European  engage- 
ments include  regular  concerts  with  the 
Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, and  the  Orchestre  de  Paris.  Since 
his  American  debut  in  1960  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony,  Sir  Colin  has  appeared  with 
the  orchestras  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  and  Boston,  where  he  has 
conducted  the  BSO  annually  since  1967,  and 
where  he  became  the  BSO's  principal  guest 
conductor  in  1972.  In  September  1983  he 
became  principal  conductor  of  the  Bavarian 
Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich. 

From  1959  to  1965,  Sir  Colin  was  music 
director  of  Sadler's  Wells  (now  English 
National)  Opera.  He  made  his  Covent  Garden 
debut  with  the  Royal  Ballet  in  1960,  and  his 
operatic  conducting  debut  there  came  in 
1965.  He  was  principal  conductor  of  the  BBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  until  1971,  at  which 
time  he  became  music  director  of  the  Royal 
Opera.  New  productions  he  has  led  at  Covent 
Garden  include  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  and 


Idomeneo;  Sir  Michael  Tippett's  Midsummer 
Marriage,  The  Knot  Garden,  and  The  Ice 
Break;  Wagner's  Ring  cycle,  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens,  and  Benjamin  Britten's  Peter 
Grimes.  Sir  Colin  made  his  debut  at  New 
York's  Metropolitan  Opera  in  1967  with  a  new 
production  of  Peter  Grimes,  and  he  has 
returned  there  for  Pelleas  et  Melisande  and 
Wozzeck.  The  first  British  conductor  ever  to 
appear  at  Bayreuth,  he  opened  the  1977  fes- 
tival there  with  Wagner's  Tannhduser,  a  pro- 
duction filmed  by  Unitel. 

Sir  Colin  records  regularly  with  the  Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  London  Symphony,  and  the  Royal  Opera 
House  orchestras.  Among  his  many  recordings 
for  Philips  are  Mozart's  Le  nozze  di  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni,  Coslfan  tutte,  and  Die 
Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail;  Puccini's  Tosca 
and  La  boheme;  Verdi's  Un  ballo  in  maschera 
and  //  trovatore;  Britten's  Peter  Grimes;  sym- 
phonic and  operatic  works  by  Tippett;  a 
Berlioz  cycle  for  which  he  has  received  the 
Grosse  Deutscher  Schallplattenpreis;  and,  with 
the  Boston  Symphony,  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Sibelius,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  Sibelius  Medal  by  the  Helsinki  Sibelius 
Society.  Recent  releases  include  the  Tippett 
Triple  Concerto  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello  with 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Mussorgsky /Ravel  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 
with  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra,  Mahler's 
Das  Lied  von  der  Erde  with  Jessye  Norman, 
Jon  Vickers,  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and,  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Debussy's  La  Mer  and  Trois 
Nocturnes. 
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/n  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodition 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 
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A  Unit  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Company 
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Faye  Robinson 


Houston-born  soprano  Faye  Robinson  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  debut  in  performances 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  under  Sir 
Colin  Davis  in  April  1979.  During  the  1980-81 
season  she  sang  performances  of  Mahler's 
Eighth  Symphony  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall, 
and  at  Tanglewood  and  also  recorded  that 
work  with  the  orchestra  for  Philips.  She 
returned  here  for  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Boston  Symphony's  100th  anniversary  season 
in  October  1981,  and  she  appeared  most 
recently  for  a  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Choral  Fantasy  the  October  following.  One  of 
the  foremost  concert  artists  today,  Ms.  Robin- 
son has  sung  with  virtually  every  major 
orchestra,  among  them  the  Concertgebouw, 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic, and  the  National  Symphony  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  She  recently  performed  the  final 
scene  of  Richard  Strauss's  Daphne  with  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Erich  Leinsdorf 
and  with  the  National  Orchestral  Association 
at  Carnegie.  Also  this  season  she  has  sung 
Messiah  with  the  Houston  Symphony,  Bach's 
Ascension  and  Easter  oratorios  with  Musica 


Sacra,  and  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis  in 
Frankfurt,  Toronto,  and  Pittsburgh.  In  July 
she  participates  in  the  London  premiere  of  Sir 
Michael  Tippett's  The  Mask  of  Time  with  the 
BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Andrew  Davis.  Ms.  Robinson's  highly  suc- 
cessful debut  at  the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival 
in  1974  has  led  to  return  engagements  in  each 
successive  season.  She  has  also  performed  at 
the  music  festivals  of  Caramoor,  Blossom, 
Saratoga,  Chautauqua,  Aspen,  Ambler,  and 
Israel. 

Ms.  Robinson's  operatic  appearances  have 
been  highlighted  by  performances  in  the  major 
musical  centers  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  She  has  sung  leading  roles  with  the 
opera  companies  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Hamburg, 
Frankfurt,  Cologne,  Munich,  Diisseldorf,  the 
Teatro  Colon  in  Buenos  Aires,  New  Orleans, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  New  York  City 
Opera.  Recent  engagements  have  included 
Idomeneo  in  Madrid,  Luisa  Miller  in  Bor- 
deaux, Romeo  et  Juliette  and  La  boheme  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  and  all  four  heroines  in  Les 
Contes  d'Hoffinann  with  the  Calgary  Opera. 
She  returned  to  the  Frankfurt  Opera  this  sea- 
son for  La  traviata  and  Die  Entfuhrung  aus 
dem  Serail.  Ms.  Robinson's  highly  acclaimed 
Munich  Opera  debut  as  Constanze  in  Die 
Entfuhrung  was  the  last  opera  production  to 
be  led  by  the  late  Karl  Bohm;  she  made  her 
San  Diego  Opera  debut  this  past  February  with 
her  first  appearances  as  Donna  Anna  in  Don 
Giovanni. 
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Yvonne  Minton 


Born  in  Sydney,  Australia,  mezzo-soprano 
Yvonne  Minton  went  to  Europe  in  1961  and 
won  the  Kathleen  Ferrier  Prize  at  s'Hertogen- 
bosch  in  Holland.  Soon  after  settling  in  Lon- 
don she  was  engaged  by  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden,  and  her  many  suc- 
cesses there  have  included  the  roles  of  Orfeo, 
Sextus  in  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  Dido  in  Les 
Troyens,  Kundry,  Brangane,  Fricka,  and 
Octavian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier,  the  role  with 
which  she  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
in  1972-73.  Ms.  Minton  is  in  demand  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  sings  at  all  the  major 
European  opera  houses,  in  addition  to  the 
Bayreuth  and  Salzburg  festivals.  She  has  been 
a  regular  guest  with  the  Cologne  Opera,  where 
her  most  popular  roles  have  included  Sextus 
and  Orfeo,  and  also  with  the  Paris  Opera, 
where  she  sang  the  role  of  Countess  Geschwitz 
in  the  first  complete  production  of  Berg's  Lulu 
under  Pierre  Boulez,  subsequently  recorded 
for  Deutsche  Grammaphon.  Ms.  Minton 
devotes  nearly  as  much  time  to  concert 
engagements  as  to  opera,  and  she  has 
appeared  regularly  with  such  leading  conduc- 
tors as  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Sir  Georg  Solti,  Pierre 
Boulez,  and  Daniel  Barenboim.  Her  many 
recordings  include  Parsifal,  Das  Rheingold, 
Der  Rosenkavalier,  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  The 
Damnation  of  Faust,  Beatrice  et  Benedict, 
the  Verdi  Requiem,  Das  Lied  von  der  Erde, 


Pierrot  Lunaire,  Pierre  Boulez's  Le  Marteau 
sans  maitre,  Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Schoenberg's 
Gurrelieder,  Elgar's  Sea  Pictures,  and  The 
Dream  ofGerontius.  She  has  recently 
recorded  the  role  of  Brangane  in  Tristan  und 
Isolde  with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  the  Bavar- 
ian Radio  Orchestra.  Ms.  Minton  is  also  an 
accomplished  recitalist,  having  given  recitals 
in  such  leading  European  centers  as  Hamburg, 
Paris,  and  Geneva.  Ms.  Minton  appeared  for 
the  first  time  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  November  1980,  in  perform- 
ances under  Seiji  Ozawa  of  Bartok's  Duke 
Bluebeard's  Castle.  She  also  sang  with  Mr. 
Ozawa  and  the  orchestra  in  a  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  London  in 
November  1981  during  the  orchestra's  Cen- 
tennial Tour  to  Europe  that  year. 
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"SEASONS... 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON." 

The  TAB 

August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  iooked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to. 
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Robert  Tear 


Tenor  Robert  Tear  was  born  and  educated  in 
Wales,  leaving  to  become  a  choral  scholar  at 
Kings  College,  Cambridge.  Since  1961,  when 
he  left  Cambridge,  he  has  demonstrated  his 
great  talent  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  ten- 
ors, having  appeared  within  eight  years  with 
such  conductors  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Carlo 
Maria  Giulini,  and  Herbert  von  Karajan.  His 
repertoire  is  very  varied,  ranging  from 
Monteverdi  and  Dowland  to  Stravinsky  and 
Tippett.  A  frequent  visitor  to  the  musical  cen- 
ters of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tear 
is  especially  well-known  in  Paris,  where  he  has 
sung  Loge  in  Das  Rheingold  under  Sir  Georg 
Solti,  and  where  he  took  part  in  the  complete 
production  of  Berg's  Lulu  under  Pierre  Boulez 
in  1979.  He  is  a  regular  guest  with  such 
leading  United  States  orchestras  as  Boston, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York,  partici- 
pating in  the  televised  performances  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  which  marked 
Giulini's  first  concerts  as  music  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  A  regular  guest  in 
many  of  Europe's  major  opera  houses,  he  is 
particularly  well-known  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  made  his  debut  in  1970  and  where, 
by  1986,  he  will  have  appeared  for  sixteen 
successive  seasons,  in  roles  such  as  Lensky 
under  Solti,  Orlofsky  in  Fledermaus  under 
Mehta,  Tom  Rakewell  in  The  Rake's  Progress 
under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  and  Jupiter  in  Handel's 
Semele  conducted  by  Mackerras.  A  successful 


recording  artist,  Mr.  Tear  has  made  well  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  records  for  every  major 
company,  ranging  from  Bach  cantatas  and 
numerous  recital  records  to  Victorian  ballads 
with  his  friends  Benjamin  Luxon  and  Andre 
Previn,  the  three  important  Britten  song 
cycles,  and  all  the  major  choral  works,  includ- 
ing a  recent  recording  of  Britten's  War 
Requiem  under  Simon  Rattle.  He  may  also  be 
heard  as  Monostatos  in  Die  Zauberflote,  and 
he  has  recorded  Schubert's  Die  Winterreise 
with  pianist  Philip  Ledger. 

Mr.  Tear's  1982-83  season  included  three 
productions  at  Covent  Garden,  various  BBC 
Television  recordings,  and  a  special  program 
of  his  own  recorded  in  Cardiff.  Last  summer 
he  toured  Europe  with  the  Julian  Bream  Lute 
Consort.  He  has  made  highly  successful  visits 
to  the  Geneva  Opera  to  sing  Herod  in  Bejart's 
production  of  Salome  and  to  Brussels  Opera  to 
sing  in  Idomeneo.  He  recently  visited  New 
York  and  Chicago  to  sing  with  Mehta  and 
Solti;  future  projects  include  returns  to  the 
opera  houses  of  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Brussels. 
He  now  also  conducts  a  few  concerts  each 
year,  having  recently  taken  up  the  baton.  Mr. 
Tear  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion  in 
April  1976.  He  has  returned  for  Haydn's  The 
Seasons,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  November 
1977  and  at  Tanglewood  the  following  August. 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 
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JOIN  THE  FUN! 


-/  /  / 


®  JBLimited 


The  Symphony  has  a  new  pool  —  pooled  income  fund  that  is. 
The  pooled  fund  is  a  way  for  you  and  a  lot  of  other  generous 
friends  of  the  Symphony  to  make  a  gift  ($5,000  minimum)  while 
retaining  the  income  from  that  gift  during  your  lifetime. 

You'll  have  a  dependable  annual  income,  a  tax-saving  charitable 
deduction,  professional  investment  management  and  the  joy  of 
knowing  that  you  are  a  guarantor  of  this  great  orchestra's  bril- 
liance in  the  years  to  come. 

For  a  personal  illustration  and  a  copy  of  the  fund's  prospectus 
please  call  or  write: 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  MA  02115 

Telephone  (617)  266-1492 
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John  Cheek 


Born  in  North  Carolina,  bass-baritone  John 
Cheek  received  his  bachelor  of  music  degree 
from  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Arts  and 
subsequently  earned  the  Diploma  of  Merit  at 
the  Accademia  Musicale  Chigiana  under  the 
tutelage  of  Gino  Bechi.  Following  service  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
featured  soloist  with  the  U.S.  Army  Chorus, 
Mr.  Cheek  made  his  official  professional  debut 
in  August  1975,  and  he  has  since  appeared 
with  nearly  every  major  symphony  orchestra 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Cheek  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  under  Leonard 
Bernstein  in  the  opening  concert  of  the  1977 
Tanglewood  season,  sang  in  the  New  York 
Philharmonic's  1977  opening-night  gala  per- 
formance of  Parsifal,  Act  II,  under  Erich 
Leinsdorf,  and  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  in  1977-78  in  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  He 
has  subsequently  been  heard  in  Metropolitan 
Opera  productions  of  Rigoletto,  Boris 
Godunov,  II  trovatore,  Luisa  Miller,  Don 
Carlo,  La  Gioconda,  La  boheme,  Les 
Troyens,  and  Fidelio,  and  recent  festival 
appearances  have  included  Tanglewood,  Rav- 
inia,  Blossom,  Meadow  Brook,  and  Ambler. 
Recent  seasons  have  brought  Mr.  Cheek's  de- 
but with  the  New  Orleans  Opera  in  perform- 
ances of  Marion,  Magic  Flute,  and  Macbeth, 
a  Beethoven  Ninth  with  the  San  Francisco 


Symphony  and  Messiah  with  the  Philadelphia, 
Penderecki's  St.  Luke  Passion  in  Cleveland, 
and  Boston  Concert  Opera  performances  in 
the  title  role  of  Boito's  Mejistofele.  This  spring 
he  makes  his  Paris  Opera  debut  as  Count 
Walter  in  Verdi's  Luisa  Miller  and  his  New 
York  recital  debut  with  James  Levine  at  the 
piano.  He  recently  sang  Berlioz's  Damnation 
of  Faust  with  the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Since 
his  first  Boston  Symphony  appearances,  Mr. 
Cheek  has  rejoined  the  orchestra  in  Symphony 
Hall  and  at  Tanglewood  for  music  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Rachmaninoff,  Paine,  Beethoven,  and 
Stravinsky,  most  recently  for  Haydn's  Nelson 
Mass  and  Stravinsky's  Oedipus  Rex  at 
Tanglewood  in  1982.  He  was  a  soloist  in 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  on  the  Centennial 
Concert  Celebration  in  October  1981  and  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  the  Boston 
Common  and  in  Symphony  Hall  that  same 
month. 


A   Different  Ooutheasf- Asian    Ipeat 


T^MANDALAY 

BURMESE  RESTAURANT 


top  Pre  and   After 
I  neatre   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Co-sponsored  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  Boston  University,  the  Tanglewood  Fes- 
tival Chorus  was  organized  in  the  spring  of 
1970  when  John  Oliver  became  director  of 
vocal  and  choral  activities  at  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center.  Originally  formed  for  perform- 
ances at  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  home,  the  chorus  was  soon  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  orchestra's  Symphony  Hall 
season  as  well.  Under  the  direction  of  conduc- 
tor John  Oliver,  the  Tanglewood  Festival  Cho- 
rus is  regarded  by  conductors,  press,  and 
public  as  one  of  the  great  orchestra  choruses 
of  the  world.  The  members  of  the  chorus 
donate  their  services,  and  they  perform  regu- 
larly with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  at  Tanglewood,  work- 
ing with  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa,  Principal 
Guest  Conductor  Sir  Colin  Davis,  John 
Williams  and  the  Boston  Pops,  and  such  prom- 
inent guests  as  Leonard  Bernstein,  Claudio 
Abbado,  Klaus  Tennstedt,  Mstislav  Rostropo- 
vich,  Andre  Previn,  Eugene  Ormandy,  and 
Gunther  Schuller. 

Unlike  most  other  orchestra  choruses,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  under  John  Oliver 
also  includes  regular  performances  of  a  cap- 
pella  repertory  in  its  schedule,  requiring  a 


very  different  sort  of  discipline  from  perform- 
ance with  orchestra,  and  ranging  in  musical 
content  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In  the 
spring  of  1977,  John  Oliver  and  the  chorus 
were  extended  an  unprecedented  invitation  by 
Deutsche  Grammophon  to  record  a  program 
of  a  cappella  twentieth-century  American 
choral  music;  this  record  received  a  Grammy 
nomination  for  best  choral  performance  in 
1979.  The  latest  recording  by  Mr.  Oliver  and 
the  chorus  has  just  been  issued  by  Nonesuch 
and  includes  music  of  Luigi  Dallapiccola  and 
Kurt  Weill.  In  addition,  the  chorus  is  featured 
in  Debussy's  Trois  Nocturnes  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  Sir  Colin  Davis  on 
a  recent  release  by  Philips. 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  has  collab- 
orated with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  numerous  other  recordings  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon,  New  World,  and  Philips.  For 
the  chorus'  first  appearance  on  records,  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust,  John  Oliver 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  received  a  Grammy  nomina- 
tion for  best  choral  performance  of  1975.  The 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  may  be  heard  on 
the  Philips  releases  of  Schoenberg's  Gurre- 
lieder,  taped  live  during  Boston  Symphony 
performances  and  named  best  choral  record- 
ing of  1979  by  Gramophone  magazine,  and 
Mahler's  Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of 
a  Thousand.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include  music  of  Ravel,  Liszt,  and 
Roger  Sessions,  and  the  chorus  has  also 
recorded  with  John  Williams  and  the  Boston 
Pops. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  Tanglewood 
Festival  Chorus,  John  Oliver  is  conductor  of 
the  MIT  Choral  Society,  a  senior  lecturer  in 
music  at  MIT,  and  conductor  of  the  John 
Oliver  Chorale,  now  in  its  seventh  season,  and 
with  which  he  has  recorded  Donald  Martino's 
Seven  Pious  Pieces  for  New  World  records. 
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Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  Conductor 


Sopranos 

Margaret  Aquino 

Ingrid  Bartinique 

Christine  F.  W.  Brigandi 

Cathy  E.  Carberry 

Susan  Cavalieri 

Nancy  H.  Chittim 

Bonita  Ciambotti 

Joanne  L.  Colella 

Margo  Connor 

Lou  Ann  David 

Helen  M.  Eberle 

Susan  Rose  Edelman 

Rebecca  Shellman  Flewelling 

Ellen  M.  Foley 

Cecile  Ann  Hastie 

Lisa  Heisterkamp 

Lois  Himml 

Lisa  J.  Hoitsma 

Alice  Honner- White 

Gailanne  Cummings  Hubbard 

Paula  J.  Jacobson 

Christine  Jaronski 

Frances  V.  Kadinoff 

Eve  Kornhauser 

Lydia  A.  Kowalski 

Maura  L.  H.  Lynch 

Ida  McManis 

Gail  Marsh 

Patricia  Mitchell 

Maureen  T.  M.  Monroe 

Diana  Noyes 

Fumiko  Ohara 

Christine  M.  Pacheco 

Nancy  Lee  Patton 

Jennifer  M.  Pigg 

Denise-Ann  Jeanine  Pineau 

Julia  Poirier 

Charlotte  C.  Russell  Priest 

Lisa  Saunier 

Genevieve  Schmidt 

Joan  Pernice  Sherman 

Carole  J.  Stevenson 

Caroline  A.  Woodwell 

Mezzo-sopranos 

Maisy  Bennett 
Christine  Billings 
Rebecca  Chamberlain 
Arnalee  Cohen 
Barbara  A.  Cooper 
Ethel  Crawford 
Mary  A.  V.  Crimmins 


Catherine  Diamond 

Sara  Dorfman 

Kitty  DuVernois 

Mary  F.  Ellis 

Evelyn  M.  Eshleman-Kern 

Paula  Folkman 

Dorrie  Freedman 

Dorrie  Fuchs 

Irene  Gilbride 

Thelma  Hayes 

Donna  Hewitt- Didham 

Leah  Jansizian 

Nancy  E.  Larsen 

Suzanne  D.  Link 

Alison  Loeb 

Dorothy  W.  Love 

April  Merriam 

Vanessa  M.  Ovian 

Ann  L.  Pinto 

Deborah  Ann  Ryba 

Barbara  Schmid 

Linda  Kay  Smith 

Christina  St.  Clair 

Julie  Steinhilber 

Judith  Tierney 

JoAnne  Warburton 

Natasha  M.  Wei 

Tenors 

Antone  Aquino 

E.  Lawrence  Baker 
Ralph  A.  Bassett 
Donato  Bracco 
William  A.  Bridges,  Jr. 
Paul  Clark 

Paul  R.  Cohill 
Albert  R.  Demers 
Dana  Robert  Dicken 
Reginald  Didham 
C.  Paul  Dredge 
William  E.  Good 
J.  Stephen  Groff 
Dean  Armstrong  Hanson 
George  Harper 
Wayne  S.  Henderson 
John  W.  Hickman 
Fred  G.  Hoffman 
Stanley  Hudson 
John  C.  Karris 
Edward  J.  Kiradjieff 
Henry  Lussier 
John  V.  Maclnnis,  Jr. 

F.  Brian  McConville 


David  E.  Meharry 
Dwight  Porter 
David  A.  Redgrave 
Barry  Singer 
Michael  W.  Spence 
Terence  Stephenson 
Don  Patrick  Sturdy 
Joel  Suldan 
Mark  Wilson 
R.  Spencer  Wright 

Basses 

Peter  T.  Anderson 
David  J.  Ashton 
J.  Barrington  Bates 
Richard  Bentley 
Aubrey  Botsford 
David  H.  Bowles 
Daniel  E.  Brooks 
James  W  Courtemanche 
Douglas  A.  Dittman 
James  Greening 
Mark  L.  Haberman 
John  Knowles 
Ray  Komow 
G.  Paul  Kowal 
Timothy  Lanagan 
Kenneth  L.  Lawley 
Lee  B.  Leach 
Steven  Ledbetter 
David  K.  Lones 
Sandy  Macfarlane 
Robert  S.  McLellan 
Rene  A.  Miville 
Stephen  H.  Owades 
Brian  E.  Patton 
Martin  R.  Pierce 
Nathaniel  Pulsifer 
Jules  Rosenberg 
Vladimir  Roudenko 
Robert  Schaffel 
Frank  R.  Sherman 
Peter  S.  Strickland 
Joel  Wachman 
Pieter  Conrad  White 


Sarah  Harrington,  Manager 
Susan  Almasi,  Rehearsal  pianist 
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SIR  COLIN  DAVIS  AND  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AN  EIGHTEEN- YEAR  REPERTORY  LIST 


Sir  Colin  Davis  first  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  February  1967  in  a 
program  of  Berlioz,  Stravinsky,  and  Dvorak.  Since  that  appearance,  he  has  conducted  the 
BSO  annually,  becoming  the  orchestra's  Principal  Guest  Conductor  in  1972.  While  he  will 
be  returning  to  conduct  the  Boston  Symphony,  his  commitments  as  Music  Director  of  the 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  as  Principal  Conductor  of  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Munich  will  preclude  future  visits  to  Boston  on  an  annual  basis. 
We  are  fortunate  that  it  is  under  Sir  Colin's  leadership  that  the  BSO  presents  the  world 
premiere  of  The  Mask  of  Time  by  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  a  composer  long  championed  by 
Sir  Colin  not  only  in  Boston  but  throughout  the  world.  On  the  occasion  of  this  important 
premiere,  we  salute  and  thank  Sir  Colin  for  the  many  magnificent  performances  he  has 
given  us.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  repertoire  he  has  conducted  with  the  BSO 
since  the  1966-67  season. 


ARNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE  (orch.  ROBT.  BOCKHOLT) 
Rule  Brittania 


Season 


1974-1975 


BARTOK,  BELA 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1 

MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 


1980-81 


BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VAN 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  21 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  36 

Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat,  Op.  55,  Eroica 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  125 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  PATRICIA  PAYNE,  mezzo- 
soprano;  NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor;  ROBERT  LLOYD,  bass- 
baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat,  Op.  19 
JEROME  LOWENTHAL,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  4  in  G,  Op.  58 
GINA  BACHAUER,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  73,  Emperor 
CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 

Coriolan  Overture,  Op.  62 

Leonore  Overture  No.  2 

Mass  in  C,  Op.  86 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  JAN  DeGAETANI,  mezzo- 
soprano;  RYLAND  DAVIES,  tenor;  MICHAEL  DEVLIN,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


TWD  1976 

1972-73 

TWD  1972;  1972-73 

TWD  1976 

1978-79 


1972-73 

TWD  1972 

1973-74 

1972-73;  1973-74; 

TWD  1976 

1973-74 

1976-77 
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Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Op.  123 

TERESA  CAHILL,  soprano;  ANNA  REYNOLDS,  contralto; 
ERIC  TAPPY,  tenor;  ROBERT  LLOYD,  bass-baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano;  ANNA  REYNOLDS, 
contralto;  ERIC  TAPPY,  tenor;  MARIUS  RINTZLER,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


1975-76 


TWD  1976 


BENNETT,  RICHARD  RODNEY 

Symphony  No.  1 

BERG,  ALBAN 

Three  Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op.  6 

BERLIOZ,  HECTOR 

Overture  to  Beatrice  et  Benedict 

"Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs," 

and  Rakbczy  March  from  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  Op.  24 
Overture  to  Les  Francs-juges,  Op.  3 

King  Lear  Overture,  Op.  4 
Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Op.  7 

JANET  BAKER,  mezzo-soprano 

Sara  la  baigneuse 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 
COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Symphonie  fantastique,  Op.  14 

Te  Deum,  for  tenor  soloist  and  three  choruses,  with  orchestra 
and  organ,  Op.  22 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  ALBANY  ALL  SAINTS 
CATHEDRAL  CHOIR  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS,  LLOYD  E.  CAST, 
JR.,  director;  GIRLS  FROM  INDIAN  HILL  SCHOOL, 
JEROME  ROSEN,  director;  BERJ  ZAMKOCHIAN,  organ 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL 
CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor;  ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL 
BOY  CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  director;  BERJ 
ZAMKOCHIAN,  organ 

Tristia 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 
COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

"Hail  to  the  Queen"  from  Les  Troy  ens 
"Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from  Les  Troyens 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 

COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Waverley,  Grand  overture,  Op.  1 


1968-69 


1982-83 


TWD  1973 


TWD  1972;  1972-73; 
1980-81 
1966-67;  1977-78 
1972-73 


1974-75 
TWD  1980 
TWD  1980 

TWD  1972 


1972-73 


1974-75 
TWD  1980 

1974-75 

1974-75 
TWD  1980 

1974-75 


'■"■■■■••'.'■■'■ 


£77ie  seasons/  come  and^^^faces  c/uinpe/, 

/resA  ideas/  are  exfe/ored,  o/aW"  ones  are/rv-&xamined, 

and traditions/ endure. 

Jftlorniny 3ro  musieaandtAc  ($os/xms<Jifn?£n\)n^  OrcAestra 

continue  tAeir  fany^standinp  as&mzation/ 

out/is tAe 7 ^K^Hdar^ature  "u^won/kram/isica" 

— a  series  ^conihersations  coitA/  tAi&  season  '^featured 

so/oists,  conductors  and  composers;. 


jfiornin^J^ro^ musiea,  uutA/  ffudert^.  ^irtsentay, 

i&  broadcast  eoeru da^^from  ssihen  untd n&on/ 

on/ s/zrfionss  oftAe '  {£u/die  Stadia jVetuwr/t/ 

and  is  Aeard ' uv  tAe  (^Boston/ area 

on W&&9C, 89.7JK, 
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FORTHOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


vm 


cmm 


For  a  personal  appointment, 


Bank  of  Boscon.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  BDIC 
©  1983  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 


CARUTON  WIILARD  VILLAGt 


V 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


BIZET,  GEORGES 
Symphony  in  C 


1981-82 


BRAHMS,  JOHANNES 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F,  Op.  90 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  77 
GIDON  KREMER,  violin 


TWD  1973;  1973-74; 

1979-80;  1980-81 

1968-69;  TWD  1972; 

1972-73;  1982-83 

1976-77 

1978-79 


BRUCH,  MAX 

Fantasia  on  Scottish  Folk  Melodies  for  violin, 
with  orchestra  and  harp 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


1977-78 


DEBUSSY,  CLAUDE 

Jeux — Poeme  dans'e 

La  Mer,  Three  symphonic  sketches 

Trois  Nocturnes 

Women  of  the  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 

OLIVER,  conductor 


1981-82 

1981-82 

TWD  1980;  1981-82 


DVORAK, ANTONIN 

Symphony  No.  7  in  D  minor,  Op.  70 

Symphonic  Variations,  Op.  78 

ELGAR,  EDWARD 

Symphony  No.  1  in  A-flat,  Op.  55 
Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  6 1 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Introduction  and  Allegro  for  strings,  Op.  47 
Serenade  in  E  minor  for  strings,  Op.  20 
Variations  on  an  Original  Theme,  Op.  36,  Enigma 
Cockaigne  Overture  (In  London  Town),  Op.  40 
Pomp  and  Circumstance,  March  No.  1 ,  in  D 
The  Dream  ofGerontius  (words  by  Cardinal  Newman),  for 
mezzo-soprano,  tenor,  and  bass  soloists,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  Op.  38 

STUART  BURROWS,  tenor  (Gerontius);  JESSYE  NORMAN, 
soprano  (The  Angel);  JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK,  bass-baritone 
(The  Priest  and  The  Angel  of  the  Agony);  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


1966-67;  TWD  1971; 

1971-72;  1981-82 

1977-78 


1969-70;  TWD  1971 
1972-73 

TWD  1971;  1972-73 
1974-75 
1972-73;  1976-77 
1977-78 
1974-75 
1982-83 


GERHARD,  ROBERTO 

Symphony  No.  4,  New  York 


1974-75 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  TOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

I    m.       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  schooj  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 

a  private.  non-proM.  nonsectanan.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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HANDEL,  GEORGE  FRIDERIC 

Messiah,  A  Sacred  Oratorio 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  HELEN  WATTS,  contralto; 
RYLAND  DAVIES,  tenor;  STAFFORD  DEAN,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano;  FLORENCE  QUIVAR, 
mezzo-soprano;  NEIL  ROSENSHEIN,  tenor;  JOHN  SHIRLEY- 
QUIRK,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


TWD  1973 


1976-77 


HAYDN,  FRANZ  JOSEPH 

Symphony  No.  84  in  E-flat 
Symphony  No.  87  in  A 
Symphony  No.  99  in  E-flat 
Symphony  No.  103  in  E-flat,  Drum  Roll 


TWD  1973;  1973-74 
1973-74 
1968-69 
1975-76 


IVES,  CHARLES  (orch.  WM.  SCHUM AN) 
Variations  on  America 


1974-75 


MAHLER,  GUSTAV 

Symphony  No.  4  in  G 

JUDITH  RASKIN,  soprano 

Das  Lied  von  der  Erde 

JANET  BAKER,  mezzo-soprano;  RICHARD  CASSILLY,  tenor 

Songs  on  texts  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano;  JOHN  SHIRLEY-QUIRK, 
bass-baritone 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto;  JOHN  SHIRLEY- 
QUIRK,  bass-baritone 


TWD  1971 

1974-75 

1978-79 
TWD  1980 


MARTIN,  FRANK 

Petite  Symphonie  concertante  for  harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string  orchestras 
ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp;  MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord; 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  piano 


1983-84 


MENDELSSOHN,  FELIX 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A,  Op.  90,  Italian 

Incidental  music  for  Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Op.  61 


1974-75 
1975-76 


MOZART,  WOLFGANG  AMADE 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A,  K.201  (186a) 
Symphony  No.  32  in  G,  K.318 
Symphony  No.  33  in  B-flat,  K.319 
Symphony  No.  34  in  C,  K.338 
Symphony  No.  36  in  C,  K.425,  Linz 
Symphony  No.  38  in  D,  K.504,  Prague 
Symphony  No.  39  in  E-flat,  K.543 


1974-75 

1974-75 

1983-84 

1978-79 
1977-78;  TWD  1980 

TWD  1973 
TWD  1971;  1972-73 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RUSY    IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■«■■  Street  for  generations . 

5  lAI  E  O^  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

CTDEET  discreet  and  attentive  trustee .  We  also  provide  particularly 

t$  |  KBK  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Clarinet  Concerto  in  A,  K.622 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

Concerto  for  Flute  and  Harp,  K.299  (297c) 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute;  ANN  HOBSON  PILOT, 

harp 

Piano  Concerto  No.  12  in  A,  K.414 
PETER  FRANKL,  piano 
RADU  LUPU,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  22  in  E-flat,  K.482 
STEPHEN  BISHOP,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  25  in  C,  K.503 
STEPHEN  BISHOP,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  26  in  D,  K.537,  Coronation 
INGRID  HAEBLER,  piano 

Piano  Concerto  No.  27  in  B-flat,  K.595 
MURRAY  PERAHIA,  piano 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  G,  K.216 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Serenade  No.  6  in  D,  K.239,  Serenata  notturna 
March  in  E-flat  from  Act  I  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito,  K.621 
Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 
March  in  D  from  Act  I  of  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 
Minuet  in  C,  K.409 

Concert  aria,  "Bella  miafiamma  .  .  .  Resta,  o  cara,"  K.528 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 

Scene,  "Ch'io  mi  scordi  di  te,"  with  Rondo,  "Non  temer 
amato  bene,^  for  soprano,  with  piano  obbligato,  K.505 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano;  ROBERT  LEVIN,  piano 

Masonic  Funeral  Music,  K.477  (479a) 
Kyrie  in  D  minor,  K.341 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

Mass  in  C,  K.317,  Coronation 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  HELEN  WATTS,  contralto; 
RYLAND  DAVIES,  tenor;  STAFFORD  DEAN,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

Requiem  in  D  minor,  K.626 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  BEVERLY  WOLFF,  mezzo- 
soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  ROBERT  HALE,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 

BENITA  VALENTE,  soprano;  D'ANNA  FORTUNATO,  mezzo- 
soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  ROBERT  HALE,  bass; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 

KATHLEEN  BATTLE,  soprano;  KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 
mezzo-soprano;  KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor;  JOHN  SHIRLEY- 
QUIRK,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


1972-73 
1982-83 


1975-76 
1980-81 

1971-72 


TWD  1971;  1971-72 

1969-70 

1982-83 

TWD  1973 

1980-81 
1981-82 
1969-70 
1973-74 
1972-73;  1975-76 
1973-74 

1973-74 


1982-83 
TWD  1971;  1971-72 


TWD  1973 


TWD  1971 


1971-72 


TWD  1980 
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MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
Westin  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Bostons  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262-9600. 


"mEWfesTiN  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

BqvfetDn 


Cafe 


Sheraton-Boston  Hotel 


SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199  -(61 7)  236  2000 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns.    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
th  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club, 
land  2 
rooms  and 
ouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


\_ 


O  ^^  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
_i  1  g  l  and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston. 
3  Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2     Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:- 1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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RAVEL,  MAURICE 

Rapsodie  espagnole 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ 

Symphony  No.  3  in  D,  D.200 

Symphony  No.  4  in  C  minor,  D.417,  Tragic 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat,  D.485 

Symphony  No.  6  in  C,  D.589 

Symphony  No.  7  in  B  minor  (old  No.  8),  D.759,  Unfinished 

Symphony  No.  8  in  C  (old  No.  9),  D.944,  The  Great 

Marche  militaire,  D.733  (orch.  Ernest  Guiraud) 
Incidental  music  from  Rosamunde,  D.797 
Overture  to  Rosamunde  [Die  Zauberharfe,  D.644] 
Mass  No.  2inG,D.167 

JUDITH  RASKIN,  soprano;  VAHAN  KHANZADIAN,  tenor; 

ROBERT  HALE,  bass;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


1980-81 


1975-76;  TWD  1980 

1983-84 

1980-81 

1980-81 

1982-83 
1979-80;  TWD  1980 

1981-82 

1981-82 

1982-83 

TWD  1971 


SCHUMANN,  ROBERT 

Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

MICHAEL  ROLL,  piano 
CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  piano 


1973-74 
1979-80 


SIBELIUS,  JEAN 

Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  43 

Symphony  No.  3  in  C,  Op.  52 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  minor,  Op.  63 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  82 

Symphony  No.  6,  Op.  104 

Symphony  No.  7,  Op.  105,  in  one  movement 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Op.  47 
MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 

En  Saga,  Symphonic  poem,  Op.  9 

Karelia  Suite,  Op.  1 1 

March  from  the  Karelia  Suite,  Op.  1 1 

Pohjola's  Daughter,  Symphonic  fantasy,  Op.  49 

The  Swan  ofTuonela,  Legend  from  the  Kalevala, 

Op.  22,  No.  3 
Tapiola,  Tone  poem  for  orchestra,  Op.  112 


1973-74;  1975-76 

1975-76;  TWD  1976 

1972-73;  1976-77 

1973-74;  1976-77 

1974-75 

1975-76 
1974-75;  1979-80 

TWD  1976;  1976-77 

1978-79 
1978-79 
1976-77 
1979-80 
1976-77 

1972-73;  1975-76; 
TWD  1976 


STEFFE,  WM.  (orch.  MORTON  GOULD) 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 


1974-75 


STRAVINSKY,  IGOR 

Apollo,  Ballet  in  two  scenes,  for  string  orchestra 
Concerto  in  E-flat  for  chamber  orchestra,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Octet  for  wind  instruments 
Orpheus,  Ballet  in  three  scenes 


1974-75 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1973-74 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street.  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)* 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualry/Surety/Marine/Aulo/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Persephone,  Melodrama  in  three  parts  (Poem  by  Andre  Gide) 
ANNE  HAENEN,  soprano;  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON, 
tenor;  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS,  LORNA 
COOKE  deVARON,  conductor;  BOSTON  ARCHDIOCESAN 
CHOIR,  THEODORE  MARIER,  choirmaster 

Scherzo  a  la  russe 

Symphony  in  Three  Movements 

Symphony  of  Psalms 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 

conductor 


1976-77 


1969-70 
1966-67 
1976-77 


TCHAIKOVSKY,  PYOTR  ILYICH 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Overture-Fantasy  after  Shakespeare 


1969-70 
1978-79 


TIPPETT,  MICHAEL 

Symphony  No.  2 
Symphony  No.  3 
Symphony  No.  4 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  and  Orchestra 
GYORGY  PAUK,  violin;  NOBUKO  IMAI,  viola; 
RALPH  KIRSHBAUM,  cello 

Fantasia  concertante  on  a  Theme  of  Corelli 
A  Child  of  Our  Time,  oratorio  for  soloists,  chorus, 
and  orchestra 
TERESA  ZYLIS-GARA,  soprano;  LILI  CHOOKASIAN, 
contralto;  ALEXANDER  STEVENSON,  tenor;  NORMAN 
BAILEY,  baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

The  Mask  of  Time,  for  voices  and  instruments  (world 

premiere;  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  YVONNE  MINTON,  mezzo- 
soprano;  ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor;  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor 


1969-70 
1973-74 
1978-79 
1981-82 


1971-72 
1977-78 


1983-84 


VERDI,  GIUSEPPE 

Quattro  pezzi  sacri  (Four  Sacred  Pieces) 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER, 
conductor;  JOAN  HELLER,  soprano 


TWD  1972 


WAGNER,  RICHARD 

Overture  to  The  Flying  Dutchman 
"Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  "Forest  Murmurs,"  and 
"Siegfried's  Funeral  March"  from  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen 
Prelude  and  Love-death  from  Tristan  und  Isolde 

JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
Songs  to  five  poems  by  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
JESSYE  NORMAN,  soprano 
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TWD  1972;  1972-73 
1975-76 


TWD  1972;  1972-73 
TWD  1972;  1972-73 


Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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WOOD,  HENRY 

Cello  Concerto 

ZARA  NELSOVA,  cello 


TWD1971 


VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS,  RALPH 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor 
Symphony  No.  6  in  E  minor 
Fantasia  on  Greensleeves 
Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis 

WALTON,  WILLIAM 

Symphony  No.  1 


1973-74 
1982-83 
1974-75 
1976-77 


1978-79 


WHITE 
at  Stoc 

a  condominium  community 


A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637 1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


r 


~\ 


Let  lis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Bank 

45  Franklin  St.  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7510      969-7500 

(Boston)  (Newton) 

Member  FDtC 
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SAFE&SOUND 


You  want  to  know  and  need  to  know  that 
your  personal  and  family  valuables  and  papers 
are  fully  protected  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Fully  protected.  Not  only  from  theft  and 
prying  eyes,  but  also  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

And  you  need  to  know  that  you  can  get  at 
these  valuables  conveniently,  when  you  want 


them.  All  of  which  Security  Deposit  provides. 
Plus  a  great  many  other  security  services  availa- 
ble nowhere  else- including  insurance,  12- 
hour-a-day  accessibility,  bonded  pickup  and 
delivery,  even  private  conference  and  viewing 
facilities. 

Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  &  Sound. 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P  Barger 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe/Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+  ) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ RR. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits  /Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


♦ 


THE  RESIDENCES  AT  CHARLES  SQUARE 
Harvard  Square,  Cambridge 


86  overview  condominium  residences 
Scheduled  for  occupancy  late  1984 
617-542-7500 


We  travel  the  world  to  select  the  most  exquisite  jewelry  from  the  most  gifted  artisans. 
You  can  make  your  selection  at  Karten 's  in  Copley  Place.  We'll  be  happy  to  show  you  fine 
jewelry  and  watches  in  your  choice  of  styles,  your  price  range.  Each  item 
from  our  international  collection  is  a  gift  of  beauty  and  lasting  value. 


4^W£*s!a 


Use  your  Kartell's  charge  or  any  major  credit  card.  Copley  Place,  2nd  level. 
At  malls  in  Burlington,  Braintree,  Natick,  North  Dartmouth,  Swansea,  Mall  of  New  Hampshire.  Nashua  and  Fox  Run  Mall. 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William  A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 

Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 

*  Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
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^JjS 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed. 


THE 
COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 
Avram  J.  Goldberg 

WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 
James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care / Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology / Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 
Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
I  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
t  DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
|*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
I  The  Foxboro  Company 
Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
!  GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
1  Henco  Software 
Henry  Cochran 
!*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
TBM  Corporation 
Bradford  Towle 
|  Instron  Corporation 
Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 
Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 
Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 

WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
Dr.  An  Wang 
*  Western  Electric  Fund 
Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 
Frederick  J.  Bumpus 

COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Howard  H.  Ward 

*Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 
John  B.  Pepper 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
E.  James  Morton 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL- INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Robert  J.  Scales 

Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 
Joseph  B.  Ely 

*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 

*  Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 
Harry  Marks 

Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 
Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 
*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/ AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  'Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Special  pre- theatre  dinner  available 


"hdaxtrS Jacques 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 


At  Last. 


A  superb  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  full  menu  for  pre-theatre 
diners  supplemented  by  a 
supper  menu  from  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
later  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
front  11  to  3.  Intimate  bar 
and  lounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Cad  54Z-2Z55 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 

THAT  WAS  BETTER! 
This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 


Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm 


MasterCard/VISA/  American  Express 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 
Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


iou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
(your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
(An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 

Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 

the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 

to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great , 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

"A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Fond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


£t  ^otofpfuT^st^ur^HH 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00-10:30  Sun.-Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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SMP 


WE 
SPECIALIZE 

INN 

COMFORT. 

To  stay  at  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  to  surround 
yourself  with  all  the  comforts  of  home  and 
more.  From  our  70  regally  appointed 
rooms  to  delectable  food  in  one  of  our 
three  restaurants,  the  Wellesley  Inn  is  the 
select  place  to  stay  at  affordable  prices. 
We  also  specialize  in  weddings  and  confer- 
ences. Our  function  staff  will  help  you 
select  a  room  that's  just  right  for  you,  from 
a  small  party  to  a  Grand  Ballroom  affair 
complete  with  all  the  trimmings.  We're 
just  15  minutes  from  downtown  Boston. 


The  Wellesley  Inn 

On  The  Square 

576  Washington  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181 
Telephone  (617)  235-0180 


"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 186 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Boston  Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood  Randolph 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 


"HE  SWLER  BUIIDINC 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


5;#f 

JAPANESE* 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12  -  2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -  9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America    host    Ron    Delia   Chiesa    takes   you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


16"  x  11"  x  5" 


V 


Ns  9625 

Musette  Bag  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tabac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
phone,  and  we  will  ship  it  to 
you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02 1 16 

(617)  536-2777 


'^ 


£mr  pr^-o'dvinnrT... 

DAVidS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH     Mon    thru  Sat. 

DINNER     Sun- Sat.    til  11.00 

I  I  1  I    (  <><   K  I   Ml    SIU\I(I 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVrCS  / 1  Block  from  HYNES  AudHortum  ) 
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Thursday,  12  April— 8-10 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 
Lieberson  Piano  Concerto 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

PETER  SERKIN 

Shostakovich  Symphony  No.  10 


Wednesday,  11  April  at  7:30 

Open  Rehearsal 
Steven  Ledbetter  will  discuss  the  program 

at  6:45  in  the  Cohen  Annex. 
Friday,  13  April— 2-3:55 
Saturday,  14  April— 8-9:55 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Brahms  Violin  Concerto 

ISAAC  STERN 
Shostakovich  Symphony  No  10 


Thursday,  19  April— 8-10:05 
Friday,  20  AprU— 2-4:05 
Saturday,  21  April— 8-10:05 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Berlioz  UEnfance  du  Christ 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 

mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
THOMAS  STEWART,  baritone 
S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE 

deVARON,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


100  years  of  fashion 

Celebrating  our  Centenary  in  1984, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  our 
opening  in  Copley  Place. 

Now  the  Jaeger  International 
Collection  is  at  two  locations, 
to  serve  you  twice  as  well. 

Jaeger  International  Shop   Jaeger  International  Shop 


Copley  Place 

100  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)953-0440 

Ladies'  Sportswear  Only 


The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA  02167 

(617)  527-1785 

Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 


vAeGER. 


LONDON 


JAEGER  SALUTES  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 
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Giving 
is  an  art 
in  itsele 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


©  Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 


FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 
July  27  through  July  29 


FRIDAY,  JULY  27 

12:30  p.m. 
1:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 
9:00  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  28 

Free  for  breakfast 
9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 

6:00  p.m. 

8:30  p.m. 

SUNDAY,  JULY  29 

Free  for  breakfast 
9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 

5:30-6:00  p.m.  (approx.) 


Leave  Boston 
Leave  Riverside;  stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

Cocktails  and  dinner 

at  Tanglewood 

Prelude 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 


Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

Open  Rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 


Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

Chamber  concert 

Leave  Tanglewood  for  Blantyre 

for  lunch 

Arrive  home 


I  enclose  check  for 


reservation(s)  at  $375.00  (double  occupancy)  including 


$50.00  tax-deductible  gift  to  the  "Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc." 
($400.00  for  single  occupancy). 


N 


ame 


Address 


Zip 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  and  mail  to 
Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 


BSO 


1984-85  BSO  Subscription  Information 


Complete  program  and  ticket  information  is  now  available  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  1984-85  subscription  season.  Programs  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 
will  include  the  Mahler  Ninth  Symphony.  Honegger's  Jean  d'Arc  <iu  bucher  with  Meryl 
Streep  as  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma.  The  season  will 
celebrate  the  300th  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  Bach  and  Handel  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alban  Berg.  Guest  conductors  Kurt  Masur.  Mvung-W  hun 
Chung,  Charles  Dutoit,  Ravmond  Leppard,  and  David  Zinman  will  share  the  podium  with 
Mr.  Ozawa.  Maurizio  Pollini  will  be  conductor  and  piano  soloist  for  an  all-Mozart  program. 
Other  soloists  include  pianists  Murray  Perahia,  Ivo  Pogorelich,  and  Krystian  Zimerman; 
violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter;  soprano  Kathleen  Battle;  and  baritone  Hakan  Hagegard. 
For  a  brochure,  please  write  "1984-85  Season/'  Svmphonv  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115  or 
call  (617)  266-1492. 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personalitv  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Svmphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  Orchestra  Manager  Anne  Parsons 
on  13  and  14  April;  and  BSO  Assistant  Manager  Daniel  Gustin  on  20  and  21  April. 


BSO  Guest  Artists  on  "Morning  Pro  Musica"' 


Robert  J.  Lurtsema  continues  his  series  of  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
guest  artists  on  WGBH-FM-89.7's  Morning  Pro  Musica.  Baritone  Hakan  Hagegard, 
making  his  BSO  debut  in  Berlioz's  UEnfance  du  Christ  in  the  season's  final  concerts,  will 
be  interviewed  on  Tuesday  morning,  17  April  at  11. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Ronald  Knudsen,  who  is  music  director  of  the  Newton  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducts  the  Newton  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  at  a  Gala  Benefit  Concert  for  the 
Newton  Symphony  on  Saturday  evening,  14  April  at  8  p.m.  at  Slosberg  Hall  on  the 
Brandeis  University  campus  in  Waltham.  Renowned  duo-pianists  Yvette  and  Josette 
Roman  will  perform  the  Saint-Saens  Carnival  of  the  Animals  with  WBZ-TV's  Joyce 
Kulhawik  narrating  the  Ogden  Nash  verses.  Also  on  the  program  will  be  Mozart's 
Concerto  in  E-flat  for  two  pianos,  K.365,  and  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  arranged  for 


two  pianos.  This  gala  occasion  will  include  a  champagne  and  patisserie  reception  for  $25 
per  person  (sponsors  may  make  a  $50  tax-deductible  contribution).  For  reservations, 
please  call  965-2555. 

The  North  Shore  Philharmonic,  whose  music  director  is  BSO  violinist  Max  Hobart, 
gives  the  final  concert  of  its  1983-84  season  on  Sunday  afternoon,  15  April  at  3  p.m.  at 
Lynn  City  Hall  Auditorium.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with 
soloists  and  the  Combined  North  Shore  Chorus. 

Joseph  Silverstein  is  the  violin  soloist  in  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  with  the  Youth 
Concert  Orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Extension  Division  under  Benjamin 
Zander  at  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday,  15  April  at  3  p.m.  Also  on  the  program:  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  4,  with  soloist  Cheryl  Cobb.  Tickets  are  $5. 

BSO  violinist  Nancy  Bracken  appears  in  recital  with  pianist  Hsueh-Yung  Shen  on 
Friday  evening,  20  April  at  8  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  North  House  Music  Association  of 
Harvard  University,  the  recital  takes  place  at  Holmes  Hall,  58  Linnaean  Street  in 
Cambridge;  admission  is  free.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  No.  6  in 
A,  Opus  30,  No.  1;  Prokofiev's  Five  Melodies,  Hsueh-Yung  Shen's  Scherzo  Fantasque 
(1981),  and  Schumann's  Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  minor,  Opus  105. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  final  concert  of  this  year's  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra 
season  on  Sunday  evening,  29  April  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Brockton  High  School  audi- 
torium. Violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  and  join 
violinist-conductor  Knudsen  for  the  Bach  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins.  Also  on  the 
program  is  music  of  Faure  and  Liszt.  Single  tickets  are  $7,  available  at  the  door.  For 
further  information,  please  call  583-6786. 

The  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  under  its  music  director  Max  Hobart  closes  its  1983-84 
season  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  29  April  at  8  p.m.  with  William  Schuman's 
New  England  Triptych,  Griffes's  Poem  for  flute  and  orchestra  with  soloist  Julie  Darling, 
and  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Frederick  Moyer.  Single  seats  are 
$6.50,  $5,  and  $3.50,  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman, 
concludes  its  1983-84  season  with  an  aD-Beethoven  program:  the  Coriolan  Overture,  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  No.  6,  and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  with  Jonathan  Feldman  as 
soloist.  The  program  will  be  given  twice:  on  Saturday,  19  May  at  8  p.m.  in  Cary  Hall, 
Lexington,  and  on  Sunday,  20  May  at  3  p.m.  at  Paine  Hall  on  the  Harvard  University 
Campus.  Tickets  are  $5  general  admission  ($3  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs).  For 
additional  information,  please  call  491-4663. 


Even  the  Easter  Bunny  Loves  Symphony  Sweets! 


The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  recommends  a  departure  from  the 
usual  chocolate  Easter  Eggs — try  the  Symphony  Sweets  instead.  The  Mint,  the  Bark,  and 
the  recently  introduced  Symphony  Hall  Tin  filled  with  36  Symphony  Mints  make  perfect 
holiday  gifts  or  a  special  treat  for  yourself  and  your  family  on  Easter  Sunday,  22  April. 

The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich,  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole 
toasted  almonds.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate 
laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are 


individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by 
Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12.00;  and  the  filled  Symphony 
Tin,  36  pieces  at  $18.00.  The  Tin  is  also  available  without  Mints  for  $7.00.  Symphony 
Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes 
8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail 
order  (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


With  Thanks 

We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 


eiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 
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1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assist  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 


References 
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Aspen  Music  School 

and  Festival 
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Music  Directorship  endowed  by 
John  Moors  Cabot 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

1983/84 

First  Violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 
Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 
Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  chair 

Max  Hobart 

Robert  L.  Beal,  and 
Enid  and  Bruce  A.  Beal  chair 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Edward  and  Bertha  C.  Rose  chair 

Bo  Youp  Hwang 

John  and  Dorothy  Wilson  chair 

Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 

Forrest  Foster  Collier  chair 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 

Carolyn  and  George  Rowland  chair 

Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  Violins 

Marylou  Speaker  Churchill 

Fahnestock  chair 

Vvacheslav  Uritsky 
Charlotte  and  Irving  W  Rabb  chair 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Joseph  McGauley 
Leonard  Moss 
Laszlo  Nagy 

*  Michael  Vitale 

*  Harvey  Seigel 

*  Jerome  Rosen 

*  Sheila  Fiekowsky 

*  Gerald  Elias 

*  Ronan  Lefkowitz 

*  Nancy  Bracken 

*  Joel  Smirnoff 

*  Jennie  Shames 

*  Nisanne  Lowe 

*  Aza  Raykhtsaum 

*  Nancy  Mathis  DiNovo 


Participating  in  a  system  of  rotated 
seating  within  each  string  section. 


Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 
Patricia  McCarty 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman  chair 

Ronald  Wilkison 
Robert  Barnes 
Jerome  Lipson 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Michael  Zaretsky 
Marc  Jeanneret 
Betty  Benthin 

*  Lila  Brown 

*  Mark  Ludwig 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 
Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martha  Babcock 

Vernon  and  Marion  Alden  chair 

Mischa  Nieland 

Esther  S.  and  Joseph  M.  Shapiro  chair 
Jerome  Patterson 

*  Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 

*  Joel  Moerschel 

*  Jonathan  Miller 

*  Sato  Knudsen 

Basses 

Edwin  Barker 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Lawrence  Wolfe 

Maria  Stata  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 

*  Robert  Olson 

*  James  Orleans 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

Fenwick  Smith 
Myra  and  Robert  Kraft  chair 

Leone  Buyse 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 
Evelyn  and  C.  Charles  Marran  chair 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

Wayne  Rapier 
Alfred  Genovese 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Phyllis  Knight  Beranek  chair 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Craig  Nordstrom 

Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 
Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contrabassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavalovski 

Helen  SagoffSlosberg  chair 
Richard  Sebring 
Daniel  Katzen 
Jay  Wadenpfuhl 
Richard  Mackey 

Trumpets 

Charles  Schlueter 

Roger  Louis  Voisin  chair 
Andre  Come 
Charles  Daval 
Timothy  Morrison 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 

J. P.  and  Mary  B.  Barger  chair 

Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Margaret  and  William  C. 
Rousseau  chair 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 

Arthur  Press 

Assistant  Timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harp 

Ann  Hobson  Pilot 

Willona  Henderson  Sinclair  chair 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 
James  Harper 

Stage  Manager 

Position  endowed  by 
Angelica  Lloyd  Clagetl 
Alfred  Robison 

Stage  Coordinator 

Cleveland  Morrison 


A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  in 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  12  April  at  8 
SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


gr=^ 


LIEBERSON 


Piano  Concerto   (in  three  movements) 

(commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  its  centennial  and  supported  in  part  by  a 
generous  grant  from  the  Massachusetts  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities) 

PETER  SERKIN 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  10,  Opus  93 

Moderato 
Allegro 
Allegretto 
Andante — Allegro 


Tonight's  concert  will  end  about  10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/ EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Peter  Serkin  plays  the  Steinway  piano. 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 
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Thursday  4B' 


When  Only  The  Best  Will  Do 

The  Fairways  offers  the  very  best  of  prestigious 

Chestnut  Hill ...  distinctive  townhouses 

overlooking  72  manicured  acres  with  a 

view  of  downtown  Boston.  Call  965-8988. 

85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Friday,  13  April  at  2 
Saturday,  14  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BRAHMS  Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 

Allegro  non  troppo 

Adagio 

Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

ISAAC  STERN 

Isaac  Stern's  appearances  this  week  are  made  possible  in  part 
by  the  Roberta  M.  Strang  Memorial  Fund. 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVICH 


Symphony  No.  10,  Opus  93 

Moderato 
Allegro 
Allegretto 
Andante — Allegro 


Program  notes  for  this  concert  begin  on  page  35. 

Friday's  concert  will  end  about  4  and  Saturday's  about  10. 

Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 

Baldwin  piano 

Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched  off 
during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft 
by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

RU51      N         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
«■■■■  Street  for  generations . 

J  lAl  E  Our  services  dze  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

fmny  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

^  |  KEE  ■•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


%  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation.  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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Peter  Lieberson 

Piano  Concerto 


Peter  Lieberson  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  25  October  1946;  he  lives  in 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts.  His 
Piano  Concerto  is  one  of  twelve  works 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial  in  1981.  The 
composition  of  the  concerto  was  begun 
in  1980  and  completed  on  2  March  1983. 
From  the  beginning  the  piano  solo  part 
was  intended  for  Peter  Serkin,  who  gave 
the  first  performance  with  Seiji  Ozawa 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
21  April  1983  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  with  several  repetitions  in  the 
next  few  days  and  another  performance 
at  Tanglewood  on  14  August  1983.  In 
addition  to  the  solo  piano,  the  score 
calls  for  three  flutes  (second  and  third  doubling  piccolo),  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  contrabass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contrabassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  a  large  percussion  ensemble  consisting  of 
timpani,  bass  drum,  snare  drum,  two  bongos,  four  tom-toms,  xylophone,  wood  blocks, 
temple  blocks,  tambourine,  crotales,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone,  suspended  cymbals, 
claves,  and  triangle,  celesta,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  youngest  of  the  twelve  composers  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial,  Peter  Lieberson  grew  up  in  a  family  where  music  was 
ubiquitous,  though  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to  make  music  his  career.*  Both  of  his  parents 
were  important  figures  in  the  artistic  world,  and  that  world  could  not  but  impinge  on  the 
attention  of  the  boy  as  he  was  growing  up  in  New  York.  His  father  was  Goddard 
Lieberson,  a  trained  composer  himself,  but  best-known  as  perhaps  the  most  influential 
record-company  executive  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  a  man  of  artistic  passion, 
personal  probity,  and  immense  vision.  His  interest  in  the  American  musical  theater  made 
the  original  cast  album  the  customary  artifact  of  a  Broadway  show  (he  himself  produced 
some  of  the  best  ones  ever  made).  At  the  same  time  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  new  music 
was  untiring.  For  many  years,  Columbia  records,  of  all  the  commercial  labels,  was  the  one 
that  consistently  recorded  new  and  interesting  music  and  undertook  important  historical 
projects  which  were  unlikely  to  realize  an  immediate  financial  return,  such  as  a  series  of 
records  devoted  to  the  music  of  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  complete  works  of  Anton 
Webern,  or  (perhaps  most  significant  of  them  all)  an  attempt  to  record  all  of  the  works  of 
Stravinsky  under  the  composer's  direction  or  supervision. 

Lieberson's  mother,  best-known  under  her  stage  name  Vera  Zorina,  was  a  ballerina  with 
the  Ballets  Russes  de  Monte  Carlo  and  later  with  George  Balanchine,  before  she  became 
known  as  a  specialist  in  spoken  narration.  She  narrated  Stravinsky's  Persephone,  Arthur 
Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bucher,  and  Schoenberg's  A  Survivor  from  Warsaw.  She 
was  also  active  directing  opera  at  Santa  Fe  and  in  New  York. 

*  All  of  the  statements  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  note  are  from  an  extended  interview  with  Peter 
Lieberson  on  31  March  1983.  — S.L. 
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Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102.5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 
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CABOT  ESTATE 


The  Serenity  of  The  Country 
in  The  Heart  of  The  City 

The  Atriums  at  Cabot  Estate 
feature  valet  parking  and  porter 
service,  24  hour  manned  security, 
full  sprinkler  system,  electronic 
security  and  medical  emergency 
systems,  tennis  courts  and  swim- 
ming pool .  .  .  located  on  23 
acres  only  15  minutes  from 
downtown  Boston. 
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CABOT  ESTATE 

Model  Open  241   Perkins  St. 
Boston  MA.  617-566-0800 
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So  music  and  musical  figures  filled  Peter  Lieberson's  life  even  before  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  be  a  composer.  That  decision  came  only  gradually. 

I  took  the  obligatory  piano  lessons,  and  then  I  stopped  at  the  age  of  twelve.  I  didn't 
really  pick  it  up  again  until  I  was  eighteen.  And  then  I  started  with  Broadway  show 
tunes — Gershwin.  I  guess  I  already  had  kind  of  an  ear,  because  I  started  taking  things 
down  from  records,  imitating  them  on  the  piano,  and  learning  harmony  that  way. 

His  first  intention,  though,  was  to  be  a  writer,  and  to  that  end  he  took  a  degree  in  English 
literature  at  New  York  University  in  1972.  Realizing  that  he  was  spending  more  time  at  the 
piano  than  at  the  typewriter,  he  started  some  formal  study  of  music  theory,  but  "I  didn't 
connect  very  much.  The  teachers  were  fine,  but  the  theory  didn't  have  much  connection  to 
me,  to  what  I  was  interested  in."  The  solution  at  the  time  was  to  work  on  his  own. 

I  was  mostly  interested  in  jazz,  and  I  composed  a  short  score  for  a  documentary  film. 
And  then  I  went  to  the  Juilliard  Extension  Division  after  I  graduated  from  NYU.  I 
was  mostly  doing  this  on  the  sly,  because  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen.  I 
was  passionate  about  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  didn't  make  a  big  thing  of  it  because  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  ....  I  spent  about  six  years  just 
studying  scores  and  listening  to  music  in  a  very  private  way. 

A  job  at  New  York's  classical  music  radio  station  WNCN  made  possible  the  next  stage 
of  his  development.  Aaron  Copland  gave  a  series  of  talks  on  new  music,  and  Virgil 
Thomson  did  an  entire  series  of  "outrageously  funny"  live  broadcasts  from  his  residence 
at  the  Chelsea  Hotel.  Up  until  this  point,  the  major  influence  on  Lieberson's  music  was 
Stravinsky.  "He  was  really  like  my  musical  father  in  a  sense.  I  could  have  been  attracted 
to  Schoenberg,  but  stylistically,  at  least,  I  wasn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact."  But  the  crucial 
connection  in  his  career  came  when  Aaron  Copland  invited  Milton  Babbitt  to  do  a 
program  on  his  WNCN  series. 


Noteworthy  Printers 
since  1880. 


Daniels  Printing  Company 

40  Commercial  Street     Everett,  MA  02149     (617)  389-7900 
Serving  New  England's  business  and  financial  communities. 
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A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 

Phone  (617)  964-2686 

"Ob  cMou-   <l/ou  D<now  cMoat  OiitntaC  JZop,    Ob  cMcns  ^ou  ^VoLe.  <lL." 


New  England 
Conservatory 

Summer 
School  84 

Chamber  Music  at  Castle  Hill 

June  17-July  1.  Open  to  adult 
amateurs,  advanced  students 
of  performance  and 
vacation -auditors. 

Wide  range  of  non-credit 
classes.  Day,  evening  and 
weekends  beginning 
throughout  June, 
July  and  August. 

For  information  contact: 
Jane  Henkel,  Director  of 
Summer  School,  NEC, 
290  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02115. 
(617)  262-1120. 
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Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund,  Inc. 

Since  1977  the  Fund  has  conveyed 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  to  the 
Boston  Conservation  Commission  as 
permanent  open  green  space  in 
Boston.  , 

In  addition  we  have  acquired  twenty- 
five  community  gardening  sites  where 
urban  neighborhoods  will  always 
grow  food  and  flowers. 

To  do  more  we  need  your  help. 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund  is 
affiliated  with  the  Fund  for 
Preservation  of  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Areas,  Boston  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust 
Co.,  Trustee. 

73  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 
Telephone  227-3285 


[Babbitt]  came  on  the  show,  and  in  his  inimitable  way  he  rattled  off  three  programs  in 
one  half-hour,  talking  straight  off  the  top  of  his  head,  and  I  was  very  impressed  with 
him.  I  knew  his  music,  because  I  had  listened  to  an  enormous  amount  of  contempo- 
rary music,  and  I  wasn't  really  sure  what  to  make  of  it.  But  something  about  it  struck 
me.  Stylistically,  even  now,  we  don't  share  much,  but  still  there  was  something.  It's 
very  elegant,  very  beautiful  music. 

When  I  met  him  we  had  a  connection  right  away.  I  guess  I  studied  with  him 
informally,  we  could  say,  and  yet  I  list  him  as  one  of  my  main  teachers,  because  that's 
really  how  I  regard  him.  We  would  meet  in  Chinese  restaurants  and  talk  about  my 
pieces,  or  we'd  meet  at  the  Columbia-Princeton  Electronic  Music  Center.  This  went 
on  quite  extensively. 

It  was  Babbitt  who  sent  a  copy  of  Lieberson's  first  acknowledged  piece,  a  set  of 
variations  for  solo  flute,  to  Harvey  Sollberger,  who  liked  it  and  performed  it  on  a  concert 
of  the  Group  for  Contemporary  Music,  one  of  New  York's  most  distinguished  new 
music  ensembles. 

That  was  a  big  event  for  me.  Although  I'd  had  a  very  musical  background,  still,  as  a 
composer,  I  went  from  zip  to  that.  And  it's  similar  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  composer  now, 
I've  gone  from  basically  chamber  music  to  orchestral  music,  and  the  first  orchestral 
piece  that  I  get  performed  is  by  the  BSO.  So  that's  what  my  career  has  been  like. 
Very  heady. 

The  Piano  Concerto  is,  in  fact,  Lieberson's  first  work  for  orchestra;  he  is  currently  at  work 
on  a  second  orchestral  piece,  likewise  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 

When  Lieberson  decided  that  it  was  time  for  graduate  school,  Babbitt  suggested  Colum- 
bia, where  he  worked  with  Charles  Wuorinen,  the  second  of  the  three  major  teachers  he 
acknowledges  (the  third  would  be  Donald  Martino,  with  whom  he  studied  at  Brandeis 
University,  where  he  is  currently  completing  his  doctorate).  The  success  of  the  flute  piece 
led  to  commissions;  one  of  these  was  the  Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments,  for  the 
New  York  group  Speculum  Musicae.  A  "Part  II"  was  commissioned  by  the  Fromm 
Foundation  and  performed  along  with  Part  I  during  the  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  at 
Tangle  wood  in  1973. 


For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Musk  Director    J !x    .  ^1 


3> 


STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


(617)-542-6913 
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Then  I  also  won  the  Charles  Ives  Award  from  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters.  That  was  one  of  the  big  moments  of  my  life.  I  thought,  "Well,  now  I'm  really 
a  composer."  I  did  more  pieces  for  the  Group  [for  Contemporary  Music]  and 
Speculum  Musicae,  and  began  conducting  contemporary  music,  too. 

But  a  major  change  was  in  store.  Lieberson  was  feeling  a  sense  of  difficulty  in  continuing 
to  compose  as  he  had. 

I  can't  say  it  was  the  twelve-tone  language — that  wasn't  the  problem.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was.  It  was  a  personal  thing,  really,  a  kind  of  claustrophobia,  I  think,  in  terms 
of  writing  music  and  the  whole  musical  politics. 

At  that  time  he  encountered  Buddhism.  "Charles  Wuorinen  was  interested  in  Taoism. 
One  day  I  went  to  look  for  a  book  on  Taoism,  and  I  found  one  on  Buddhism.  I  didn't  know 
much  of  the  difference,  so  I  picked  it  and  started  reading."  What  he  read  interested  him 
so  much  that  he  left  New  York  to  begin  intensive  study  with  the  Buddhist  meditation 
master  Chogyam  Trungpa,  spending  several  months  at  a  Buddhist  seminary  in  Colorado 
(Lieberson  has  now  been  practicing  Buddhism  for  nearly  ten  years  and  teaching  it  for 
five).  At  the  same  time  he  stopped  composing  for  a  year. 

I  don't  really  know  how  to  present  the  whole  notion  of  what  it  means  to  become  a 


We  know  a 
good  investment 

whenwe  hear 

one. 


Let's  all  support  the  BSO.  Tucker.  Anthony  &  R.L.  Day,  Inc. 

Serving  investors  in  30  offices  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Since  1892. 

One  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  (617)  725-2000. 

Tucker  Anthony 
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Buddhist.  One  day  it  will  be  very  straightforward  and  down-to-earth,  like  saying, 
"I  did  this;  I  went  to  school  and  became  a  plumber."  Now  it  has  so  many 
connotations  .  .  .  But  there  is  something  about  the  discipline  of  Buddhism  which  is 
very  similar  to  having  a  discipline  as  a  musician,  for  example.  It's  very  strict,  and  at 
the  beginning  there's  no  time  for  anything  else.  In  other  words,  if  you  went  to  a 
genuine  musical  teacher,  it  would  be  the  same  thing.  That  person  would  say,  "Look, 
you're  not  going  to  write  any  symphonies  until  you  can  write  species  counterpoint." 
It's  very  much  that  approach. 

And  I  went  to  a  Buddhist  seminary  where  I  studied  intensively  for  three  months, 
and  so  on.  And  when  I  started  writing  music  again,  the  style  had  changed.  I  don't 
know  why  exactly,  but  I  would  say  there  was  less  sense  of  struggle.  I  could  say  that 
what  happened  to  me  is  that  the  horizon  expanded.  It's  as  if  you  had  tunnel  vision, 
and  then  you  have  panoramic  vision.  That's  the  only  way  I  can  describe  it. 

Lieberson  finds  that  the  experience  and  training  he  received  in  his  Buddhist  studies 
made  a  difference  in  the  way  he  starts  a  piece  of  music:  'Tm  able  to  wait."  And  Buddhist 
ideas  find  reflection  in  his  art  as  well. 

There's  a  journey  that's  made.  You  begin  with  yourself,  then  you  begin  to  include 
other  people,  and  see  what  a  mess  the  world  is  in  or  how  good  the  world  is,  and  begin 
to  work  with  that.  Then  you  find  there's  a  nakedness  that  takes  place,  that  you're 
very  much  in  contact  with  what's  happening.  That  seems  to  me  how  any  good  work  of 
art  takes  place,  too.  You're  introduced  to  certain  things  that  the  piece  is  made  out  of; 
then  there's  a  journey  that  takes  place,  and  finally  the  whole  thing  is  transformed  by 
the  end.  You  have  a  sense  of  having  had  a  real  experience. 

It  was  Peter  Serkin  who  first  suggested  the  idea  that  Peter  Lieberson  compose  a  piano 
concerto.  The  work  has  been,  from  the  very  beginning,  conceived  with  the  soloist  in  mind. 

Peter  Serkin  and  I  met  probably  as  young  boys — I  don't  remember.  I'm  not  sure  he 
remembers  either.  But  my  father  used  to  take  us  up  occasionally  to  Vermont,  and  I 
know  that  we  went  to  Marlboro  and  we  met  Rudy  [Serkin]  and  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Then  there  was  a  big  gap,  and  probably  twenty  years  passed.  Peter  had  become  quite 
notorious  in  a  way,  because  he  was  sort  of  a  hip  classical  musician  .  .  .  even  had 
groupies!  And  Peter  started  coming  around  to  concerts  where  my  music  was  being 
given,  and  we  said  hello.  Then  they  ["TASHI,"  an  ensemble  of  which  Peter  Serkin  is 
pianist]  commissioned  a  piece,  the  Tashi  Quartet,  and  that's  when  we  became  good 
friends. 
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top   Pre  and   Alter 
I  neatpe   leasts 


329  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  247-2111 

Two  Blocks  West  of  Symphony  Hall  -  Reservations  Suggested 


Successful  business  trips 
are  music  to  my  ears. 

Garber  Travel  has  been 
orchestrating  travel 
plans  for  some  of  the 
finest  companies  in 
New  England  and 
we've  never  missed 
a  beat.  Call  me  at 
734-2100. 1  know 
we  can  work  in 
perfect  harmony. 

Main  Office:'  1406  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
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YOU  CAN  HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND  EAT  IT,  TOO. 


We  would  like  you  to  give  a  gift  to  the  Symphony  and  then  keep  it 
for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Sound  interesting? 

When  you  give  your  home  or  farm  acreage  to  the  Symphony  while 
retaining  the  right  to  live  in  and  enjoy  the  property  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  you  can  claim  a  substantial  charitable  deduction  and  save 
dollars  you  are  paying  in  taxes  right  now. 

Still  interested? 

If  so,  please  call  or  write: 

Jane  Bradley 

Chairman,  Planned  Gifts 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Boston,  MA  02115 

Telephone  (617)  2664492 
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For  some  time  it  was  quite  out  of  fashion  for  composers  to  admit  to  any  concrete  source 
of  inspiration  for  their  work  (even  if  they  had  one)  because  of  the  twentieth  century's 
determined  effort  to  throw  off  the  traditions  of  romanticism.  Music  became  abstract  with  a 
vengeance.  Composers  wrote  at  length  in  great  technical  detail,  providing  analyses  that 
often  read  like  contributions  to  a  journal  of  higher  mathematics.  Yet  recently,  composers 
have  been  more  willing  on  occasion  to  confess  to  specific  sources  of  inspiration,  while  at 
the  same  time  employing  complex  technical  procedures  to  manipulate  the  material  in  a 
certain  way  for  artistic  results.  Peter  Lieberson  has  described  a  specific  experience  that 
provided  the  first  germ  of  the  new  piano  concerto: 

I  began  it  in  1980  on  a  little  summer  vacation  that  my  wife  Ellen  and  I  took  before 
the  birth  of  our  first  child.  I  was  sitting  around,  waiting  for  something  to  happen  in 
terms  of  the  piece.  It  sounds  so  corny  to  say  this,  but  it's  actually  true — I  heard  a 
bird  singing  a  major  second.  There  was  a  beautiful  song  out  the  window,  and  I  got  a 
little  tune  out  of  that;  I  fiddled  with  it,  made  it  into  a  twelve-tone  tune  so  I  had  some 
material  to  work  with,  and  that's  where  it  started.  I  don't  especially  like  major  seconds, 
but  the  whole  piece  is  made  up  out  of  them.  It's  very  strange  how  that  happened. 

This  happens  to  be  a  world  of  major  seconds,  and  the  piece  is  actually  a  world  of 
that  particular  tune.  Here,  I'll  write  it  for  you. 


■I  p  p  |  g  p  p  j   fe  '"  t^=^ 


This  is  the  theme  that  I  heard: 


Then  the  rest  came  along,  and  it  actually  makes  a  nice  little  tune. 

People  are  so  confused  about  twelve-tone  music  because  they  feel  that  they  are 
entering  a  "twilight  zone,"  whereas  in  actuality  they  are  hearing  a  musical  world  of 
some  kind,  which  has  its  own  geography  and  characteristics,  but  which,  in  my  music 
at  any  rate — and  I  think  it's  very  important  to  do  this — refers  back  to  ways  of  saying, 
"Hello,"  ways  of  saying,  "I  love  you,"  ways  of  saying,  "I  am  irritable" — those  things  that 
are  universal. 

The  act  of  composition  inevitably  combines  that  first  "inspiration" — in  this  case,  a  tiny 
;erm,  a  major  second — with  the  composer's  technique. 

You  can't  be  too  phony-romantic  about  it.  In  a  certain  sense,  you  have  a  heart- 
connection  to  these  notes.  They  mean  something.  At  the  same  time,  you're  also 
trying  to  find  something  that  will  be  the  best  vehicle.  So  it's  a  combination  of  those 
two  things.  I'm  dreaming  the  notes,  but  then  I'm  also  thinking,  "Oh  yes,  this  other 
half  will  be  this  way,  and  it  will  yield  the  best  results" — that  kind  of  thing.  There  are 
so  many  ways  to  use  this  throughout  the  piece — I  take  parts,  I  derive  twelve-tone 
sets,  I  use  many  different  sets  as  a  background  and  create  a  completely  different  kind 
of  texture — all  those  things  are  very  important.  People  should  really  understand  that 
it's  a  very  rich  musical  world,  not  an  impoverished  world. 
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Dazzlingly  Different. 
Brilliantly  Boston. 

A  concept  unlike  anything  ever 

seen  before  in  Boston.  Yet  this 
spectacular  complex  of  shopping, 
dining,  cinemas,  hotels  and 

offices  arises  from  Boston's 
historically  unique  and  spirited 
lifestyle.  And  in  The  Shopping 
Galleries  you  will  find  all  that's  new 

and  beautiful  from  this  country 
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All  of  this,  the  complex  and  ever- varying  interplay  of  inspiration  and  technique,  is,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  composer,  put  in  the  service  of  realizing  a  particular  musical  vision.  In  the 
case  of  the  Piano  Concerto,  as  often  happens,  Peter  Lieberson  saw  beforehand  a  kind  of 
general  plan  of  how  the  piece  would  work  itself  out.  But  then  it  was  necessary  actually  to 
realize  those  details. 

I  always  had  a  feeling  about  how  each  movement  would  be,  what  would  happen,  and 
how  the  piece  would  end.  I  knew  that  the  piece  would  sort  of  dissolve,  rather  than  end 
with  a  big  crash.  But  then  there's  still  always  that  sense  of  trying  to  realize  your 
vision.  You  never  give  up.  You  can't  give  up.  Still,  maybe  you.  get  eighty  percent. 

The  composer  regards  the  Piano  Concerto  as  a  journey,  in  the  sense  that  he  began  the 
piece  without  knowing  (except  in  a  general  way)  where  it  would  end,  what  adventures  he 
would  encounter  en  route.  "The  things  that  happened  in  the  piece  were  often  things  that  I 
did  not  think  of,  but  that  somehow  made  sense  in  the  long  run."  Throughout  this  musical 
progress,  the  character  of  each  movement  changes  dramatically,  though  the  very  tune 
that  unfolds  at  the  opening  of  the  work  returns  in  full  just  before  the  end.  The  substance 
remains  the  same— but  its  manifestation  in  the  score  changes  and  grows. 

I  had,  let's  say,  a  poetic  vision  of  the  piece  first,  which  is  based  on  the  Buddhist 
principle  of  heaven,  earth,  and  man.  Now,  I  don't  want  anybody  to  think  that  there's 
going  to  be  tam-tams  and  a  kind  of  orientalism  in  the  work.  It's  absolutely  not  the 
case.  But  I  didn't  think  purely  in  terms  of  a  sonata-form  allegro,  slow  movement,  and 
rondo,  although  in  fact  that's  essentially  the  form  of  the  piece. 

The  three  movements,  each  of  which  takes  off  from  the  endpoint  of  the  preceding  one 
and  uses  the  fundamental  tune  (or  a  derivation  of  it),  are  strikingly  different  in  orchestral 
color  and  mood.  Each  reflects  in  a  musical  way  the  principles  of  the  composer's  "poetic 
vision"  mentioned  above:  earth,  man,  heaven.  The  single  movements  are  dominated  by 


Peter  Lieberson,  Peter  Serkin,  and  Seijl  Ozawa  following  the  performance  of 
Lieberson  s  Piano  Concerto  at  Tanglewood  on  14  August  1983 
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...jbrtfiepkasim  of  your  comparer 

DECEMBER  17,  1984 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your 

management,  employees,  customers,  vendors,  and 
friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  in  a  unique  holiday  program. 

This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130  businesses  and 
professional  organizations  at  $2, 000  per  company  and  will  include 

a  total  of  16  table  and  balcony  seats,  complete  with  holiday 

drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic  supper.  A  special  program  book  will 

also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops": 

Call  James  F.  Cleary  Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine 

Webber  Inc.  (423-8331);  Chet  Krentzman,  President, 

Advanced  Management  Associates  (332-3141); 

Malcolm  Sherman,  President,  Zayre  Stores  (620-5000);  or 

Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development  (266-1492). 
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one  or  another  of  these  principles,  though  each  also  has  something  of  the  qualities  of  the 
other  two — part  of  the  musical  interlocking  that  ties  all  three  movements  together. 

The  first  movement  has  an  "earthy,  solid,  rugged  expression,"  beginning  in  the  lowest 
instruments:  bass,  contrabass  clarinet,  tuba,  and  the  bottom  end  of  the  piano.  The  first 
note,  F-sharp,  is  reiterated,  setting  the  stage  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  principal 
theme,  the  musical  world  of  the  piece,  in  a  rhythmic,  energetic  framework.  Throughout 
the  introduction — and,  in  fact,  in  a  substantial  part  of  the  movement — the  soloist  is  part 
of  the  monolithic  body  of  the  orchestra;  the  piano  is  doubled  almost  constantly  by  other 
instruments.  Very  low  pitched  sounds  predominate  through  the  first  piano  solo.  Then 
begins  a  new  section  offering  a  series  of  lively  interchanges  between  brass  (starting  at  the 
first  entrance  of  the  trumpets),  piano,  woodwinds  (with  flute  punctuations),  and  strings  in  a 
songlike  style.  This  gradually  climbs  higher  and  higher  until  reaching  a  showering  cascade 
of  notes  down  from  the  upper  woodwinds  and  piano,  "like  rain,"  a  passage  providing  just 
"a  scent"  of  the  principal  idea  of  the  third  movement.  These  themes  are  the  raw  material 
of  the  rest  of  a  complex  movement,  characterized  by  vigorous  energy,  a  great  deal  of 
brass,  and  the  deep  percussion  sounds  of  timpani  and  bass  drum.  The  various  sections 
return  and  interlock,  making  the  movement  "quite  complicated  formally.  There's  lots  of 
recall  in  the  sense  of  playing  back  and  working  over  material." 

"The  second  movement  is  a  scherzo  that  frames  an  Adagio.  I  related  it  in  my  own  mind 
to  the  poetic  concept  of  man,  a  sense  of  heart.  The  scherzo  is  dance — that's  why  I  say 
'man,'  because  it's  balletic,  rhythmic  in  that  sense."  The  outer  parts  of  the  movement  are 
lighter  in  texture  than  what  we  have  been  hearing,  in  a  scherzo  style.  It  begins  precisely 
on  the  notes  that  ended  the  first  movement,  a  continuation  of  the  journey.  The  scherzo 
proper  consists  basically  of  variations  on  the  opening  tune  of  the  movement. 

The  Adagio  within  the  second  movement  begins  with  a  melody  of  romantic  cast  in  solo 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 


^       and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability.     , 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 


a  private,  non-p 


nonsectanan.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
Dy  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests 
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cello,  accompanied  by  four  violas.  The  pianist  enters  with  the  first  of  three  utterances  that 
alternate  with  small  groups  from  the  orchestra.  Each  time  the  piano  solo  gets  somewhat 
longer  and  more  elaborate.  The  third  and  last  connects  to  an  extended  passage  for  the 
string  ensemble  that  builds  to  a  quasi-cadenza  for  the  soloist  and  a  varied  return  of  the 
scherzo,  now  transformed  into  something  altogether  wilder.  The  movement  dissolves  into  a 
reflection  of  its  opening  and  dies  away  on  a  sustained  A  in  the  oboe.  Like  the  first 
movement,  the  scherzo  has  its  characteristic  sonorities,  especially  in  the  addition  of 
wooden  percussion  instruments.  The  piano  takes  on  an  increasingly  independent  role, 
alternating  with  the  orchestral  mass  rather  than  doubling  it. 

The  third  movement  is  a  rondo.  The  smallest  motive  of  the  first  movement,  the 
descending  shower  of  "rain,"  is  now  the  main  motive  of  the  finale.  It  begins  precisely 
where  the  second  movement  ended,  on  a  sustained  A,  now  spread  through  the  whole  string 
section,  divided.  This  expansion  from  a  single  note  at  the  end  of  the  second  movement  to 
this  same  note  stretching  through  all  the  octaves  accessible  to  an  orchestra  seems  to 
reflect  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  movement. 

And  there  the  music  is  inspired  by  heaven.  Now,  when  I  say  "heaven,"  I  don't  mean 
heaven  in  the  theological  sense.  Heaven  in  the  Buddhist  sense  means  spaciousness 
and  room  for  things  to  take  place.  I  put  that  last  because  it's  the  most  difficult  to 
connect  to. 

Here  the  characteristic  percussion  sound  is  metal — cymbals,  glockenspiel,  vibraphone, 
crotales.  The  piano  plays  with  these  instruments  and  the  harp  and  celesta,  interjecting 
itself  abruptly  into  this  world  in  which  aural  space  seems  to  be  opening  up.  The  various 
segments  of  the  rondo  recall  the  earlier  movements  before  moving  to  a  quasi-cadenza  for 
the  soloist.  An  extended  coda  brings  back  the  descending  music,  but  now  transformed  into 
an  accompaniment  for  the  principal  tune,  projected  in  long  notes. 

This  is  the  tune  of  the  whole  piece,  in  timpani,  solo  horn  (muted),  and  half  of  the 
violas  sul  ponticello  for  the  first  half  of  the  set,  and  that's  accompanied.  It's  supposed 
to  feel  out  of  time,  because  it's  really  the  generator  of  all  the  music,  it's  like  a 
memory  of  the  whole  piece. 

The  long-held  notes  of  the  basic  tune  continue  in  its  second  half  with  unmuted  horn, 
solo  cello,  and  still  the  timpani.  The  piano  briefly  combats  the  arrival  of  the  final  note, 
F-sharp,  the  first  note  heard  in  the  entire  piece,  now  spread  abroad  through  the  orchestral 
texture,  pulsing  constantly  at  different  rates.  The  piano  finally  yields  and  joins  in  with 
long-sustained  low  F-sharps.  A  few  instruments  add  the  second  note  of  the  tune,  G-sharp; 
and  finally  crotales,  first  violins  in  the  highest  register,  and  the  soloist  add  the  third  pitch, 
B-flat,  to  bring  the  concerto  to  its  hushed  and  tranquil  conclusion. 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
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Johannes  Brahms 

Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Opus  77 


Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  on  7  May  1833  and 
died  in  Vienna  on  3  April  1897.  He 
wrote  the  Violin  Concerto  in  the  summer 
and  early  fall  of  1878,  but  the  pub- 
lished score  incorporates  a  few  revisions 
made  after  the  premiere,  which  was 
given  by  Joseph  Joachim  in  Leipzig  on 
1  January  1879,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra.  The 
first  American  performances  were  given 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
6  and  7  December  1889,  when  it  was 
played  by  Franz  Kneisel,  the  orches- 
tra's concertmaster,  with  Arthur 
Nikisch  conducting.  Kneisel  played  it 
in  subsequent  seasons  with  Emil  Paur 
and  Wilhelm  Gericke.  Since  then,  it  has  also  been  performed  at  BSO  concerts  by 
Adolph  Brodsky  (Nikisch),  Maud  MacCarthy  (Gericke),  Fritz  Kreisler  (Gericke, 
Max  Fiedler,  Karl  Muck),  Hugo  Heermann  (Gericke),  Carl  Wendling  (Muck),  Mischa 
Elman  and  Felix  Berber  (Fiedler),  Anton  Witek  (Fiedler,  Muck),  Carl  Flesch  (Muck), 
Albert  Stoessel  (Pierre  Monteux),  Richard  Burgin  (Monteux,  Serge  Koussevitzky), 
Vladimir  Resnikoffand  Georges  Enesco  (Monteux),  Jacques  Thibaud  (Michael 
Press),  Albert  Spalding  (Burgin);  Jascha  Heifetz,  Nathan  Milstein,  Adolf  Busch, 
Bronislav  Huberman,  Paul  Makovsky  (Koussevitzky);  Joseph  Szigeti  (Koussevitzky, 
Charles  Munch),  Efrem  Zimbalist  (Koussevitzky),  Ginette  Neveu  (Burgin);  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Patricia  Travers,  Arthur  Grumiaux  (Munch);  Isaac  Stern  (Munch,  Mon- 
teux), Leonid  Kogan  (Monteux);  Christian  Ferras,  Jacob  Krachmalnick,  Roger 
Shermont  (Munch);  Zino  Francescatti  (Burgin,  Erich  Leinsdorf  William  Steinberg), 
Shmuel  Ashkenasi  and  Joseph  Silver  stein  (Leinsdorf),  David  Oistrakh  (Steinberg), 
Miriam  Fried  (Silverstein,  Klaus  Tennstedt),  Gidon  Kremer  (Colin  Davis),  Joseph 
Silver  stein  (Eugene  Ormandy),  Henry  k  Szeryng  (Andrew  Davis),  and  Salvatore 
Accardo  (Leonard  Slatkin).  The  most  recent  subscription  performances  were  Kremer' s 
in  April  1979;  the  most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  Accardo  's  in  July  1983. 
In  addition  to  the  soloist,  the  score  calls  for  two  each  of  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  At  these  performances, 
Isaac  Stern  plays  the  cadenza  by  Joseph  Joachim. 

Faint  phonograph  recordings  exist  of  Joseph  Joachim  playing  Brahms  Hungarian 
Dances,  some  unaccompanied  Bach,  and  a  Romance  of  his  own:  through  the  scratch  and 
the  distance,  one  can  hear  that  even  in  his  seventies  the  bow-arm  was  firm  and  the  left 
hand  sure.  And  though  the  records  also  convey  a  sense  of  the  vitality  of  his  playing,  they 
are,  in  the  end,  too  slight  and  too  faint  to  tell  us  anything  we  want  to  know  about  the 
violinist  whose  debut  at  eight  was  hailed  as  the  coming  of  "a  second  Vieuxtemps, 
Paganini,  Ole  Bull"  or  the  musician  whose  name  became,  across  the  more  than  sixty  years 
of  his  career,  a  byword  for  nobility  and  probity  in  art.  Joachim  was  also  leader  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  string  quartet  of  his  day,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  composer  and  an 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to.  Af)C  Affrliar 
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excellent  conductor.  His  became  a  dominant  voice  in  German  musical  anti- Wagnerian 
conservatism;  his  passionate  identification  with  the  musical  past  was  productive,  the  range 
of  his  experience  was  prodigious.  Europe's  courts,  universities,  and  learned  academies 
vied  to  honor  Joachim,  but  what  speaks  to  us  more  eloquently  than  the  doctorates  and  the 
Pour  le  merites  is  an  accounting  of  what  composers  dedicated  to  him  (and  sometimes 
wrote  for  him  to  play),  a  list  that  includes  the  second  version  of  Schumann's  Symphony 
No.  4  in  D  minor,  Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2,  Dvorak's  Violin  Concerto,  and,  by 
Brahms,  the  Opus  1  piano  sonata  in  C,  the  scherzo  of  a  violin  sonata  composed  jointly  with 
Schumann  and  Albert  Dietrich,  and  the  Violin  Concerto. 

Brahms  and  Joachim  met  in  1853  and  they  gave  many  concerts  together,  with  Brahms 
at  the  piano  or  on  the  conductor's  podium.  Joachim  was  the  elder  by  two  years  and,  as  a 
very  young  man,  the  more  confident  and  the  more  technically  accomplished  composer  of 
the  two.  Brahms  quickly  acquired  the  habit  of  submitting  work  in  progress  to  Joachim  for 
stern,  specific,  and  carefully  heeded  criticism.  In  the  1880s  the  friendship  was  ruptured 
when  Brahms  too  plainly  took  Amalie  Joachim's  side  in  the  differences  that  brought  the 
Joachims'  marriage  to  an  end  in  1884.  The  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  cello  was 
tendered  and  accepted  as  a  peace  offering  in  1887  (Joachim  and  Robert  Hausmann,  cellist 
in  the  Joachim  Quartet,  were  the  first  soloists).  Their  correspondence  was  resumed,  almost 
as  copiously  as  before,  but  intimacy  was  lost  for  good,  and  the  prose  is  prickly  with 
diplomatic  formalities  and  flourishes. 

The  first  mention  of  a  concerto  in  the  Brahms-Joachim  correspondence  occurs  on 
21  August  1878.  Brahms  was  spending  the  summer  at  Portschach  on  Lake  Worth  in 
southern  Austria,  where  a  year  previously  he  had  begun  his  Second  Symphony.*  It  was  a 
region,  he  once  said,  where  melodies  were  so  abundant  that  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to 
step  on  them.  Brahms  and  Joachim  met  at  Portschach  the  end  of  that  month.  The 
correspondence  continued,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  tryout  of  the  concerto  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  Conservatory  in  Berlin,  for  Joachim  to  compose  a  cadenza,  and  for  the 
premiere  either  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  or  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus.  Brahms's 
original  plan  for  a  four-movement  work  was  scrapped.  In  November  1879  he  wrote:  4'The 
middle  movements  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Of  course  they  were  the  two  best. 
Meanwhile  I  am  writing  a  feeble  Adagio."")" 

Joachim  proposed  a  program  to  begin  with  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  and  closing 
with  the  Brahms,  with  songs,  two  movements  from  Bach's  C  major  unaccompanied 
sonata,  and  an  overture  of  his  own  in  between.  Brahms  demurred:  "Beethoven  shouldn't 
come  before  mine — of  course  only  because  both  are  in  D  major.  Perhaps  the  other  way 
around — but  it's  a  lot  of  D  major — and  not  much  else  on  the  program."  On  New  Year's 
Day  of  1879,  Joachim  and  Brahms  introduced  the  work  in  that  same  hall  in  Leipzig  where, 
just  four  weeks  short  of  twenty  years  back,  Brahms's  First  Piano  Concerto  had  met  with 
catastrophic,  brutal  rejection.  Brahms  had  not  written  a  concerto  since,  and  curiosity  was 
keen,  the  more  so  because  there  were  few  significant  violin  concertos:  received  opinion 
had  it  that  there  were  in  fact  just  two,  Beethoven's  and  the  Mendelssohn.  The  first 
movement  rather  puzzled  the  audience,  the  Adagio  was  greeted  with  some  warmth,  and 
the  finale  elicited  real  enthusiasm.  About  Joachim's  playing  there  was  no  disagreement, 
and  his  cadenza  was  universally  admired.  Indeed,  after  the  Vienna  premiere  two  weeks 


*  Fifty-seven  years  later,  Alban  Berg  was  delighted  and  proud  to  be  writing  his  Violin  Concerto  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  same  lake. 

"j"The  scherzo  became  the  second  movement  of  the  Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  B-flat  (1881). 
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later,  Brahms  reported  to  his  friend  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  that  Joachim  had  played 
the  cadenza  "so  magnificently  that  people  clapped  right  into  my  coda." 

On  6  March,  Joachim  reported  from  London  that  he  had  dared  play  the  concerto  from 
memory  for  the  first  time,  and  he  continued  to  champion  it  wherever  he  could.  None  of 
the  early  performances  was  so  moving  an  occasion  for  Joachim  and  Brahms  as  the  concert 
in  celebration  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Schumann  monument  in  Bonn  on  2  May  1880: 
Brahms's  concerto  was  the  only  work  chosen  that  was  not  by  Schumann.  Meanwhile, 
composer  and  violinist  continued  to  exchange  questions,  answers,  and  opinions  about  the 
concerto  well  into  the  summer  of  1879,  Brahms  urging  Joachim  to  propose  ossias  (easier 
alternatives),  Joachim  responding  with  suggestions  for  where  and  how  the  orchestral 
scoring  might  usefully  be  thinned  out,  with  changes  of  violinistic  figuration,  and  even  with 
a  considerable  compositional  emendation  in  the  finale.  Except  for  the  last,  Brahms 
accepted  most  of  Joachim's  proposals  before  he  turned  the  material  over  to  his  publisher. 
In  spite  of  Brahms's  secure  prestige  by  this  point  in  his  career,  in  spite  of  Joachim's  ardent 
and  effective  sponsorship,  the  concerto  did  not  easily  make  its  way.  It  was  thought  a 
typical  example  of  Brahmsian  severity  of  manner;  Hans  von  Billow's  quip  about  the 
difference  between  Max  Bruch  who  had  written  a  concertoybr  the  violin  and  Brahms  who 
had  written  one  against  the  violin  was  widely  repeated;  and  as  late  as  1905,  Brahms's 
devoted  biographer,  Florence  May,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  "it  would  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  it  has  as  yet  entirely  conquered  the  heart  of  the  great  public."  Fritz  Kreisler, 
who  took  it  into  his  repertory  about  1900,  had  as  much  as  anyone  to  do  with  changing 
that,  and  Brahms  would  be  surprised  to  know  that  his  concerto  has  surpassed  Beethoven's 
in  popularity  (and  that  Mendelssohn's  elegant  essay  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  being  in  that 
league  at  all). 

To  us  it  seems  odd  to  think  of  playing  the  Beethoven  and  Brahms  concertos  on  the 
same  program.  But  then,  the  likeness  that  makes  the  idea  an  uncomfortable  one  for  us 
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was  probably  the  very  factor  that  made  it  attractive  to  Joachim,  who  was  not,  after  all, 
presenting  two  established  masterpieces  but,  rather,  one  classic,  and  a  new  and  demanding 
work  by  a  forty-five-year-old  composer  with  a  reputation  for  being  "difficult."  But 
Beethoven  is  present,  in  the  choice  of  key,  in  the  unhurried  gait  (though  the  tradition  that 
turns  Beethoven's  and  Brahms's  "allegro,  but  not  too  much  so"  into  an  endlessly 
stretched  out,  energyless  Andante  does  neither  work  any  good),  in  the  proportions  of  the 
three  movements,  in  the  fondness  for  filigree  in  the  high  register,  in  having  the  soloist 
enter  in  an  accompanied  cadenza,  in  leading  the  main  cadenza  not  to  a  vigorous  tutti  but 
to  a  last  unexpected  and  hushed  reprise  of  a  lyric  theme  (the  second  theme  in  Beethoven, 
the  first  in  Brahms). 

Brahms  begins  with  a  statement  that  is  formal,  almost  neutral,  and  unharmonized 
except  for  the  last  two  notes.  But  the  sound  itself  is  subtle — low  strings  and  bassoons,  to 
which  two  horns  are  added,  and  then,  with  basses,  two  more.  And  the  resumption,  quietly 
and  on  a  remote  harmony,  is  altogether  personal.*  So  striking  a  harmonic  departure  so 
early  will  take  some  justifying,  and  thus  the  surprising  C  major  chord  under  the  oboe's 
melody  serves  as  signal  that  this  movement  aims  to  cover  much  space,  that  it  must  needs 
be  expansive.  A  moment  later,  at  the  top  of  the  brief  crescendo,  the  rhythm  broadens — 
that  is,  the  beats  are  still  grouped  by  threes,  but  it  is  three  half-notes  rather  than  three 
quarters,  and  this  too  establishes  early  a  sense  of  immense  breadth.  On  every  level  the 


*And,  one  might  add,  Beethovenian- 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 


-inspired  by  the  orchestra's  first  mysterious  entrance  in  the 


Johannes  Brahms  and  Joseph  Joachim  in  1855 
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The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccably  made  bed 
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music  is  rich  in  rhythmic  surprise  and  subtlety:  the  aggressive  theme  for  strings  alone 
insists  that  the  accents  belong  on  the  second  beat,  another  idea  dissolves  order  (  and 
imposes  a  new  order  of  its  own)  by  moving  in  groups  of  five  notes,  the  three-four/three- 
two  ambiguity  returns  again  and  again.  The  musing  and  serene  outcome  of  the  cadenza  is 
not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  pianissimo  and  dolce  and  tranquillo  that  Brahms  writes  into 
the  score  as  of  the  trance-like  slow  motion  of  the  harmonies.  (Things  have  changed  in  the 
last  hundred  years.  The  danger  now  is  not  that  the  audience  will  applaud  as  it  did  at  the 
Vienna  premiere,  but  that  it  will  cough.) 

When  the  great  Pablo  de  Sarasate  was  asked  whether  he  intended  to  learn  the  new 
Brahms  concerto  he  replied,  "I  don't  deny  that  it  is  very  good  music,  but  do  you  think  I 
could  fall  so  low  as  to  stand,  violin  in  hand,  and  listen  to  the  oboe  play  the  only  proper  tune 
in  the  whole  work?"  What  the  oboe  plays  at  the  beginning  of  the  Adagio  is  indeed  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  melodies  ever  to  come  to  Brahms.  It  is  part  of  a  long  passage  for  winds 
alone,  subtly  voiced  and  anything  other  than  a  mere  accompanied  solo  for  the  oboe,  and  a 
magical  preparation  for  the  return  of  the  violin.*  As  the  critic  Jean- Jacques  Normand 
charmingly  puts  it,  "Le  hautbois propose,  et  le  violon  dispose."  It  is  strange  that 
Sarasate  should  not  have  relished  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  oboe's  chastely  beautiful 
melody  into  ecstatic,  super- violinistic  rhapsodies.  A  new  and  agitated  music  intervenes. 
Then  the  first  ideas  return,  enriched,  and  with  the  wind  sonorities  and  the  high-flying 
violin  beautifully  combined.  For  the  finale,  Brahms  returns  to  his  old  love  of  gypsy  music, 
fascinatingly  and  inventively  deployed,  and  the  turn,  just  before  the  end,  to  a  variant  in 
6/8  (heard,  but  not  so  notated)  is  a  real  Brahms  signature. 

— Michael  Steinberg 

Now  Artistic  Adviser  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  Michael  Steinberg  was  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Director  of  Publications  from  1976  to  1979. 


*A  characteristic  detail:  the  oboe  melody  is  preceded  by  two  bars  of  an  F  major  chord  for  bassoons 
and  horns.  The  entrance  of  the  solo  violin,  which  plays  a  variant  of  the  oboe  tune,  is  preceded  by 
the  same  two  measures,  but  given  to  the  orchestral  strings  as  they  make  their  first  appearance 
under  the  dissolving  and  receding  wind-band  music. 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Dmitri  Shostakovich 

Symphony  No.  10,  Opus  93 


Dmitri  Dmitrievich  Shostakovich  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg  (now 
Leningrad)  on  25  September  1906  and 
died  in  Moscow  on  9  August  1975.  He 
began  the  Tenth  Symphony  in  July 
1953  and  completed  it  on  27  October 
that  year.  It  received  its  first  perform- 
ance less  than  two  months  later,  on 
17  December,  in  Leningrad  under  the 
direction  of  Yevgeny  Mravinsky  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos  led  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic in  the  American  premiere  on  14 
October  1954.  The  first  Boston  perform- 
ance was  given  by  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Orchestra  under  James 
Dixon  on  10  February  1960.  The  first 
performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  took  place  on  19  and  20  October  1962  under  the  direction  of  Erich 
Leinsdorf  who  also  conducted  it  on  tour  in  the  months  following.  In  November  1980, 
Seiji  Ozawa  led  the  only  other  BSO  performances  prior  to  this  season.  The  symphony 
is  scored  for  a  large  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos,  three  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets  and  E-flat  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  contrabas- 
soon,four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum, 
triangle,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

Shostakovich  made  his  impressive  debut  as  a  symphonic  composer  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  with  a  work  of  real  talent — and  more — that  established  him  overnight  as  a  new 
Russian  composer  of  significance.  During  the  next  two  decades  he  produced  eight  more 
symphonies,  as  well  as  operas,  ballets,  incidental  music,  film  scores,  and  music  for  piano 
and  chamber  ensembles.  His  success  during  these  years  suffered  vicissitudes  far  beyond 
the  normal  ones  that  composers  have  to  deal  with  in  presenting  new  works — the  problems 
of  unsympathetic  and  incomprehending  audiences  or  perhaps  insufficiently  prepared 
performances.  These  additional  difficulties  were  of  a  political  nature.  Like  all  Soviet 
artists,  Shostakovich  was  expected  to  produce  works  that  served  to  educate  or  enlighten 
the  proletariat,  to  engender  uniform  enthusiasm  for  the  revolution  or  the  state,  to  serve,  in 
short,  a  didactic  or  propagandistic  function  over  and  above  the  purely  musical  one. 

The  1920s  in  Russia  had  actually  been  an  era  of  some  flexibility  and  experimentation  in 
all  the  arts,  but  by  1932  a  new  temper  was  apparent  in  the  ruling  forces,  one  that  caused 
composers  to  produce  works  that  were  no  longer  simply  "music"  but  rather  "Soviet 
music";  this  period  of  regimentation  lasted  until  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  and  no 
composer — at  least  none  who  survived  Stalin's  purges — was  more  affected  by  it  than 
Shostakovich.  The  first  blow  came  quite  unexpectedly  when  in  January  1936  Pravda 
printed  an  editorial,  apparently  coming  directly  from  Stalin,  attacking  Shostakovich's 
opera  Lady  Macbeth  ofMtsensk  District  as  "muddle  instead  of  music."  Ten  days  later 
another  attack,  this  time  of  a  ballet  score,  appeared  in  the  same  paper.  The  combined 
assault  was  too  much  for  Shostakovich;  when  his  Fourth  Symphony  was  placed  in 
rehearsal  later  in  the  year,  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  score,  perhaps  his  most 
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"difficult"  and  elaborate,  would  only  get  him  into  still  greater  trouble,  and  he  withdrew  the 
performance.  According  to  the  composer's  recently  published  memoirs,  he  lived  from  that 
time  on  in  the  continual  fear  of  death,  never  knowing  when  Stalin's  instability  might  result 
in  his  arrest  or  worse.  (In  the  end,  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  not  performed  until  after 
Stalin's  death.) 

Shostakovich  "redeemed"  himself  with  the  Fifth  Symphony  and  went  on  to  write  the 
Sixth  and  the  three  wartime  symphonies  before  a  new  period  of  official  disfavor  almost 
caused  him  to  cease  symphonic  writing  forever.  The  basic  problem  was  that  symphonies, 
as  large-scale  public  statements  by  a  composer,  were  simply  too  open  to  political 
interpretation.  The  whole  idea  may  be  generally  foreign  to  us,  but  nothing  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  Soviet  approach  to  the  art.  So  Shostakovich  found  that  he  was 
continually  being  second-guessed,  that  ideas  or  motives  or  intentions  were  read  into  his 
symphonic  works  by  political  functionaries,  something  that  could  be  extremely  dangerous 
if  the  symphony  were  viewed  as  anything  other  than  optimistic  and  heroic. 

Moreover,  although  Stalin  was  not  notably  musical,  he  recognized  the  value  of  artistic 
propaganda  and  sought  glorification  in  works  of  art.  The  Ninth  Symphony  was  expected 
to  be  a  grandiose  post-war  celebration,  but  Shostakovich  abandoned  the  attempt  to 
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produce  what  was  expected  of  him  (apparently  after  trying  twice  to  come  up  with 
something  appropriate)  and  produced  instead  a  witty  and  relatively  lighthearted  work. 

When  my  Ninth  was  performed,  Stalin  was  incensed.  He  was  deeply  offended, 
because  there  was  no  chorus,  no  soloists.  And  no  apotheosis.  There  wasn't  even  a 
paltry  dedication.  It  was  just  music,  which  Stalin  didn't  understand  very  well  and 
which  was  of  dubious  content. 

People  will  say  that  this  is  hard  to  believe,  that  the  memoirist  is  twisting  things 
here,  and  that  the  leader  and  teacher  certainly  didn't  have  time  in  those  difficult 
postwar  days  to  worry  about  symphonies  and  dedications.  But  the  absurdity  is  that 
Stalin  watched  dedications  much  more  closely  than  he  watched  affairs  of  state. 

Chamber  music  was  much  less  likely  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  since  the  reduced 
forces  that  were  required  somehow  forced  the  recognition  of  its  purely  abstract  musical 
character,  possibly  because  chamber  music  generally  attracts  smaller  audiences  and  can 
therefore  avoid  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  "the  people"  as  a  whole.  Thus,  after  the 
Ninth  Symphony  in  1945  until  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  Shostakovich  limited  himself  to 
smaller  works  for  the  most  part — several  string  quartets  and  the  retrospective  set  of 
twenty- four  preludes  and  fugues — and  to  film  scores,  in  which  the  drama  of  the  film  itself 
would  carry  the  approved  political  message. 

In  July  1953,  four  months  after  Stalin's  death,  Shostakovich  began  the  composition  of 
his  Tenth  Symphony  at  his  dacha  in  Komarovo;  he  finished  the  work  in  September,  and  its 
first  performance  took  place  within  three  months.  The  symphony  is  now  widely  regarded 
as  Shostakovich's  finest  work  in  the  genre,  with  a  successful  union  of  expressive  qualities 
and  technical  means.  It  is  also  representative  of  the  long  tradition  of  the  four-movement 
symphony  for  orchestra  alone,  to  which  Shostakovich  did  not  return  until  the  Fifteenth 
Symphony  of  1971,  the  intervening  works  all  having  vocal  elements  as  well.  The 
appearance  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  aroused  a  heated  debate  among  Soviet  musicians.  Its 
manifestly  personal  expression  raised  once  again  the  issue  of  the  artist's  role:  could  he 
express  himself  subjectively  as  an  individual  rather  than  objectively  as  one  element  of  a 
collective  group?  By  and  large,  Soviet  music  was  still  expected  to  be  optimistic  (the 
prevailing  mood  of  the  music  was  more  important  in  some  circles  than  the  technical 
quality),  to  reflect  "the  truth  of  our  life,"  as  one  critic  put  it.  By  this  measuring  stick, 
Shostakovich's  Tenth  runs  dangerously  close  to  the  border  of  the  unacceptable.  But  one 
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./>.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 
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Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

Park  free  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 
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Management 


1384  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE 
Allston,  Massachusetts  02134 
Telephone:  (617)  738-5700 
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At  Last. 


A  sxuper6  steak  and  seafood 
house  in  the  classical  tradition. 
A  full  memifor  pre-tfieatre 
diners  sirpptemmtedbya 
supper  memijrom  10:30  to 
12  featuring  tighter  foods  for 
(ater  diners.  Sunday  brunch 
from  11  to  3 .  Intimate  bar 
and  (ounge.  Berkeley  Street 
at  Stuart.  Catt  542-2255 
for  reservations.  Major  credit 
cards  accepted. 
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a  condominium  community 

A  "summer"  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 
Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 
slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 
White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 
waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637 1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 
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result  of  the  discussion  was  the  awarding  to  the  composer  of  the  country's  highest  artistic 
honor,  the  title  "People's  Artist  of  the  U.S.S.R.,"  a  clear  sign  of  the  relative  liberation  of 
creative  thought,  though  still  within  fairly  strict  bounds,  in  post-Stalin  Russia. 

Before  the  debate  in  the  Composer's  Union,  Shostakovich  spoke  of  the  symphony  with 
a  modesty  that  seems  overdone,  possibly  with  the  intention  of  disarming  any  attacks  by 
"confessing"  certain  faults  in  the  piece  (some  sections  too  short,  some  too  long),  to  which 
he  added,  "It  would  be  very  valuable  to  have  the  comrades'  opinions  on  this."  But  at  that 
time  he  did  not  reveal  anything  about  the  immediate  impetus  for  writing  what  many  felt 
instinctively  to  be  a  highly  personal  work.  When  asked  whether  the  symphony  had  a 
program,  he  responded  (evasively)  with  a  smile,  "No,  let  them  listen  and  guess  for 
themselves."  Even  in  the  relative  liberation  of  late  1953  he  could  certainly  not  feel  safe  in 
revealing  the  statement  that  appears  in  his  posthumously  published  memoirs: 

I  couldn't  write  an  apotheosis  to  Stalin.  I  simply  couldn't.  I  knew  what  I  was  in  for 
when  I  wrote  the  Ninth.  But  I  did  depict  Stalin  in  music  in  my  next  symphony,  the 
Tenth.  I  wrote  it  right  after  Stalin's  death,  and  no  one  has  yet  guessed  what  the 
symphony  is  about.  It's  about  Stalin  and  the  Stalin  years.  The  second  part,  the 
scherzo,  is  a  musical  portrait  of  Stalin,  roughly  speaking.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  things  in  it,  but  that's  the  basis. 

The  first  three  movements  are  unified  by  a  motive  consisting  of  the  first  three  steps  of 
the  minor  scale.  Shostakovich  chooses  to  write  a  moderately  slow  first  movement,  not  a 
grand  Allegro;  this  Moderato  is  conceived  in  a  lyric  and  contrapuntal  vein,  beginning  with 
a  twisting  slow  theme  in  cellos  and  basses  that  occasionally  resembles  a  basso  ostinato. 
After  an  opening  paragraph  for  strings  alone,  the  solo  clarinet  introduces  a  lyrical  melody 
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that  gradually  expands  outward  and  then  contracts  again  to  the  note  on  which  it  began. 
These  materials  are  used  to  build  up  the  first  orchestral  tutti,  which  then  dissolves  into 
individual  sections:  strings,  followed  by  brass,  followed  by  solo  clarinet  expanding  upon  its 
first  statement  before  leading  to  a  new  motive,  introduced  by  the  solo  flute  in  a  low 
register:  a  hovering,  rocking  figure  in  eighth-notes  that  keeps  moving  away  from  the  first 
pitch  and  then  returning  to  it.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is  developed  with  great 
imagination  and  economy  of  means  from  these  three  motives,  the  overall  pattern  being  a 
kind  of  arch,  dynamically  speaking,  growing  from  the  opening  piano  to  extended  forte  in 
the  middle  before  collapsing  to  the  level  of  the  beginning. 

The  second  movement  has  been  variously  interpreted,  even  by  Soviet  musicians,  in 
strongly  antithetical  ways.  One  view  claimed  that  the  movement  "expresses  again  the 
inexhaustible  forces  of  life,"  while  another,  at  the  opposite  pole,  discerns  rather  "the 
onslaught  of  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death."  The  sinister  character  of  its  perpetual 
motion,  built  on  a  single  motive,  is  exhilarating  and  threatening  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
evident  parodistic  intent.  Shostakovich's  address  to  the  Composer's  Union  preceding  the 
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debate  on  the  Tenth  Symphony  was  a  model  of  evasion:  "The  second  movement,  in  my 
opinion,  answers  my  purpose  in  the  main,  and  occupies  its  intended  place  in  the  cycle." 
Not  a  word,  of  course,  about  a  musical  depiction  of  Stalin;  the  undercurrent  of  brutality  in 
the  music  would  have  made  such  a  confession  most  unwise. 

The  third  movement,  which  begins  as  a  pensive  waltz  of  sombre  character,  is  an  early 
example  of  Shostakovich's  practice  of  composing  his  personal  motto  DSCH  into  his  music, 
something  that  happens  also  in  the  Violin  Concerto  and  the  Eighth  String  Quartet.  (DSCH 
stands  for  the  German  transliteration  of  the  composer's  name,  Dmitri  Schostakovitsch, 
which  is  then  translated  into  musical  pitches  according  to  German  terminology: 
D,  S  [  =  Es,  or  E-flat],  C,  H  [  =  B-natural];  the  resulting  four-note  motive  fits  naturally 
into  the  key  of  C  minor  or  its  near  relations.) 

The  finale  consists  of  a  long,  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  vigorous  Allegro,  less 
hysterical  than  the  forced  rejoining  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  but 
fundamentally  outgoing  nonetheless,  despite  frequent  reminders  of  the  DSCH  motto.  That 
reference  to  the  third  movement,  along  with  the  slow  introduction,  helps  prevent  the  sheer 
youthful  energy  of  the  Allegro  from  allowing  us  to  forget  the  very  different  character  of 
the  first  three  movements.  Here,  as  throughout  the  work,  Shostakovich  has  kept  his  own 
counsel,  telling  us  things  through  the  musical  elements  of  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm 
that  he  could  not  say  in  words. 

— S.L. 
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supported  glorious 

'Bcffion 


.  .  .  by  contributing  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
1983-84  Annual  Fund.  All  gifts,  large  or  small,  are  deeply 
appreciated;  however,  if  you  give  $35  or  more  you  will  enjoy 
a  variety  of  special  benefits.  Simply  complete  the  form  below 
and  mail  it  today. 


I  wish  to  contribute  $ today.  My  check  is  enclosed. 

YES  I  want  to  support  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Please  send  me 
more  information  on  the  1983-1984  Annual  Fund. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Make  your  check  payable  to  the  Boston  Symphony  and  and  send  to: 

Development  Office 
Symphony  Hall 
Boston;  Mass.  02115 
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Peter  Serkin,  Seiji  Ozawa,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  record  Peter 
Lieberson's  Piano  Concerto  for  New  World  Records  following  this  performance.  In  the 
meantime,  there  is  only  one  record  with  music  by  Lieberson.  It  is  a  CRI  disc  (S-350) 
containing  the  Concerto  for  Four  Groups  of  Instruments,  performed  by  Speculum 
Musicae  under  the  composer's  direction,  and  the  Piano  Fantasy,  performed  by  Ursula 
Oppens  (the  record  also  contains  two  works  by  Erik  Lundborg). 

The  best  general  study  of  music  in  Soviet  Russia  is  Boris  Schwarz's  Music  and  Musical 
Life  in  Soviet  Russia,  1917-1981  (Indiana).  This  is  an  updated  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
study  that  originally  had  a  cut-off  date  of  1970.  The  earlier  edition  is  available  as  a  Norton 
paperback,  but  of  course  it  does  not  deal  with  the  last  fourteen  years,  which  include  the 
death  of  Shostakovich.  A  new  and  intensely  interesting  light  has  been  cast  on 
Shostakovich  by  the  publication  in  English  of  Testimony:  The  Memoirs  ofDimitri 
Shostakovich,  as  related  to  and  edited  by  Solomon  Volkov  (Harper  &  Row,  available  in 
paperback).  The  precise  authenticity  of  the  book,  based  on  material  that  had  to  be 
smuggled  out  of  Russia,  is  a  matter  of  debate,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  concensus 
that  the  book  captures  many  of  Shostakovich's  ideas,  though  the  precise  wording  may  not 
always  have  been  his  (since  they  are  reconstructions  made  from  notes).  Certainly  as  a 
whole  the  picture  of  the  composer  seems  psychologically  consistent  and  convincing. 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  made  a  recording  of  the  Tenth  Symphony  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  only  a  few  days  after  the  American  premiere;  in  addition  to  its  historic 
interest,  it  is  a  deeply  felt  performance.  The  recording  (on  Odyssey  in  its  most  recent 
incarnation)  is  no  longer  available,  but  it  warrants  reissue.  Of  currently  available  record- 
ings, I  would  recommend  Bernard  Haitink  with  the  London  Philharmonic  (London), 
Andre  Previn  with  the  London  Symphony  (Angel),  or  Yevgeny  Svetlanov  with  the  USSR 
Symphony  Orchestra  (Musical  Heritage  Society;  available  by  mail  order  only  at  14  Park 
Road,  Tinton  Falls,  NJ.  07724).  But  I  still  wish  the  Mitropoulos  would  come  back. 

— S.L. 


Florence  May,  an  Englishwoman  who  knew  Brahms  and  studied  piano  with  him, 
produced  a  comprehensive  two-volume  biography  of  the  composer  which  is  available  in  an 
expensive  reprint  of  the  original  1905  edition  (Scholarly).  Karl  Geiringer's  Brahms:  His 
Life  and  Work  is  a  smaller  but  no  less  important  biography  (Oxford).  Hans  Gal's 
Johannes  Brahms  is  similarly  useful  and  dependable  (Knopf).  Donald  Francis  Tovey's 
very  fine  program  note  on  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto  may  be  found  in  his  Essays  in 
Musical  Analysis  (Oxford  paperback).  There  is  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  the  holograph  of 
the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto,  including  Joachim's  emendations,  and  with  introductory 
essays  by  Jon  Newsom  and  Yehudi  Menuhin,  issued  by  the  Harvard  University  Press  and 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Of  special  interest  are  Arnold  Schoenberg's  essay  "Brahms  the 
Progressive"  in  Style  and  Idea  (St.  Martin's),  and  an  interview  with  "Carlo  Maria  Giulini 
on  Brahms"  in  Bernard  Jacobson's  Conductors  on  Conducting  (Columbia  Publishing 
Co.).  Isaac  Stern  has  two  recordings  of  the  Brahms  concerto  listed  in  the  current  catalog, 
both  on  CBS — one  with  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  other  with 
Zubin  Mehta  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic.  Of  other  currently  available  recordings, 
those  of  interest  include  Nathan  Milstein's  with  Eugen  Jochum  and  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic (DG),  Ulf  Hoelscher  with  Klaus  Tennstedt  and  the  Northwest  German  Radio 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street,  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham.  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


FORTHOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 
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GROUP 


For  a  personal  appointment, 
ean  Ridlon.  Vice  President,  Private  Banking  Group 
ik  of  Boston.  (617)  434-5302.  Member  FD1C 
©  1983  TheFirst.NationalBankofBoston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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CARUTOS  WUIARD  VIUAGI 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 
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Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 


Orchestra  (Angel),  Itzhak  Perlman  with  Carlo  Maria  Giulini  and  the  Chicago  Symphony 
(Angel),  and  David  Oistrakh  with  Otto  Klemperer  and  the  Philharmonia  (Angel).  Of 
considerable  historic  interest  are  Joseph  Szigeti's  1928  performance  with  Hamilton  Harty 
and  the  Halle  Orchestra  (Columbia  monaural,  in  "The  Art  of  Joseph  Szigeti,"  a  six-record 
set);  Fritz  Kreisler's  1929  recording  with  Leo  Blech  and  the  Berlin  State  Opera  Orchestra 
(Japanese  EMI  monaural);  and  Yehudi  Menuhin's  performance  with  Wilhelm  Furtwangler 
and  the  Lucerne  Festival  Orchestra  (Seraphim  monaural).  Finally,  there  are  two  record- 
ings by  Ginette  Neveu,  who  died  tragically  in  a  plane  crash  in  1949  when  she  was  thirty. 
One  is  with  Issay  Dobrowen  and  the  Philharmonia  (EMI  monaural,  in  the  four-record 
album  "The  Complete  Recorded  Legacy  of  Ginette  Neveu").  The  other  is  a  live 
performance  from  May  1948  with  Hans  Schmidt-Isserstedt  and  the  Northwest  German 
Radio  Orchestra,  offering  a  greater  expressive  range  and  clearer  sound — including, 
unfortunately,  noise  from  the  audience  (Educational  Media  Associates,  album  RR-550,  a 
two-record  set  also  including  live  performances  by  Neveu  of  the  Beethoven  Concerto, 
Chausson's  Poeme,  and  the  Ravel  Tzigane)  . 

—MM. 
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Musette  Bag  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tdbac. 

You  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
phone,  and  we  will  ship  it  to 
you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever!)  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 
THAT  WAS  BETTER! 

This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Cleaning  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.  965-6363 

Mon.  -  Sat.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCard/  VISA/  American  Express 
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Singleness 
of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  role  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 
trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 
In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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Peter  Serkin 
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Peter  Serkin  has  established  himself  as  a 
pianist  whose  musical  sympathies  are  broader 
than  virtually  any  young  musician's  in  recent 
memory;  he  is  equally  acclaimed  for  his  fre- 
quent guest  appearances  with  the  major  sym- 
phony orchestras,  as  recitalist,  chamber  music 
performer,  and  recording  artist,  in  repertory 
ranging  from  Baroque  to  contemporary.  In 
August  1983  he  was  honored  as  the  first 
pianist  to  receive  a  major  new  international 
prize — the  Premio  Accademia  Musicale 
Chigiana  Siena,  established  in  1982 — in  rec- 
ognition of  outstanding  artistic  achievement. 
Mr.  Serkin  studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  with  Lee  Luvisi,  Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski,  and  his  father,  Rudolf  Serkin.  He 
continues  to  study  piano  and  music  in  general 
with  Mr.  Horszowski,  Karl  Ulrich  Schnabel, 
and  Marcel  Moyse;  he  also  worked  with  the 
late  Ernst  Oster.  Mr.  Serkin  has  worked  close- 
ly with  several  composers,  such  as  Olivier 
Messiaen,  Toru  Takemitsu,  Luciano  Berio,  and 
Peter  Lieberson,  in  preparing  many  of  their 
works  for  performance.  Peter  Lieberson' s 
Piano  Concerto — commissioned  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  to  be  recorded  by  New 
World  records,  and  the  subject  of  a  planned 
television  documentary,  currently  entitled 
"The  Making  of  a  Concerto" — was  written 
expressly  for  Mr.  Serkin.  In  January  1985, 


Mr.  Serkin  will  premiere  a  new  concerto  by 
Takemitsu  commissioned  for  Serkin  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  to  be  conducted  by 
Simon  Rattle. 

Peter  Serkin  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  1959  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  a 
performance  of  the  Haydn  Piano  Concerto  in 
D  conducted  by  Alexander  Schneider  at  the 
Marlboro  Music  Festival;  he  repeated  this  con- 
certo for  his  New  York  debut  the  next  fall.  He 
has  since  appeared  with  most  of  the  world's 
major  symphony  orchestras,  including  those  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  as 
well  as  with  such  famed  European  orchestras 
as  the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw,  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  and  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  his  recital  appearances,  Mr. 
Serkin  has  played  regularly  to  capacity  audi- 
ences in  cities  including  Boston,  Washington, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  New  York,  as 
well  as  the  major  European  music  centers.  A 
founding  member  of  the  ensemble  TASHI,  Mr. 
Serkin  has  been  heard  performing  chamber 
music  also  at  Marlboro,  Tanglewood,  Spoleto, 
the  Casals  Festivals  in  Prades  and  Puerto 
Rico,  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of  Lin- 
coln Center,  and  with  the  Budapest  and  Guar- 
neri  string  quartets.  An  RCA  recording  artist, 
his  recent  releases  include  the  third  in  a  series 
of  Chopin  discs,  a  Webern  and  Takemitsu 
record,  and  his  acclaimed  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Diabelli  Variations.  Peter  Serkin 
first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  as  soloist  in  the  Schoenberg  Piano 
Concerto  at  Tanglewood  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  July  1970.  He  has  since  returned 
for  music  of  Beethoven,  Bach,  Takemitsu, 
Mozart,  Brahms,  Ravel,  and  Bartok.  Last  sea- 
son he  was  pianist  with  Mr.  Ozawa  and  the 
orchestra  for  the  Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto 
No.  5  and  the  premiere  performances  of  the 
Lieberson  Piano  Concerto. 
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SAFE&SOUND 


You  want  to  know  and  need  to  know  that 
your  personal  and  family  valuables  and  papers 
are  fully  protected  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Fully  protected.  Not  only  from  theft  and 
prying  eyes,  but  also  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

And  you  need  to  know  that  you  can  get  at 
these  valuables  conveniently,  when  you  want 


them.  All  of  which  Security  Deposit  provides. 
Plus  a  great  many  other  security  services  availa- 
ble nowhere  else- including  insurance,  12- 
hour-a-day  accessibility,  bonded  pickup  and 
delivery,  even  private  conference  and  viewing 
facilities. 

Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  &  Sound. 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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Isaac  Stern 


One  of  the  foremost  violinists  of  this  century, 
Isaac  Stern  is  as  much  a  humanitarian  and 
civic  leader  as  he  is  one  of  the  world's  best- 
known  performing  artists.  One  of  the  most 
influential  cultural  forces  here  and  abroad,  Mr. 
Stern  spearheaded  the  drive  to  save  Carnegie 
Hall  from  demolition,  earning  the  gratitude  of 
countless  music  lovers;  he  now  serves  as  its 
President.  Throughout  his  forty-six  years  as  a 
performer  he  has  helped  other  artists  develop 
important  careers  of  their  own,  including  some 
of  the  world's  leading  violinists,  cellists,  and 
pianists.  A  founder-member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  he  has  been  a  fervent 
advocate  of  government's  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  arts.  His  concerts  are  invar- 
iably sell-outs,  his  best-selling  recordings  on 
the  CBS  Masterworks  label  have  won  numer- 
ous Grammy  awards,  and  the  film  "From  Mao 
to  Mozart:  Isaac  Stern  in  China"  won  the 
Academy  Award  for  the  best  full-length  docu- 
mentary of  1981  and  received  a  special  men- 
tion at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival.  When  the 
international  music  world  honored  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Stern's  sixtieth  birthday  in  1980, 
he  himself  claimed  to  be  making  music  with  as 
much  energy  as  when  he  was  fifteen.  That 
seems  still  to  be  the  case,  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  Pension  Fund  concert  for  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  at  which  he  played  four  concer- 
tos in  one  evening. 

Born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  and  brought  to 


San  Francisco  by  his  parents  when  he  was  less 
than  a  year  old,  Mr.  Stern  began  studying 
piano  at  six  but  switched  to  violin  soon  after. 
He  began  his  career  in  San  Francisco  where, 
two  years  after  his  recital  debut,  he  made  his 
San  Francisco  Symphony  debut  playing  the 
Brahms  Violin  Concerto  under  Pierre  Mon- 
teux  in  1936.  His  New  York  debut  came  a 
year  later,  his  Carnegie  Hall  debut  in  1943, 
and  his  New  York  Philharmonic  debut  in 
1944,  under  Artur  Rodzinski.  Besides  his 
highly  acclaimed  interpretations  of  the  stan- 
dard repertoire,  Stern  is  an  avowed  champion 
of  contemporary  music,  having  premiered 
violin  works  by  Bernstein,  Hindemith, 
Penderecki,  Rochberg,  and  Schuman.  His 
career  has  included  both  feature  films  and 
television.  Following  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967 
he  performed  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  atop 
Mount  Scopus  with  the  Israel  Philharmonic 
conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein;  this  memori- 
al concert  was  made  into  a  film  entitled  "A 
Journey  to  Jerusalem."  His  work  in  films  also 
includes  playing  the  sound  track  for  "Fiddler 
on  the  Roof."  In  1979  he  went  to  China  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Chinese  government,  not  so 
much  to  give  concerts  as  to  advise  on  the 
integration  of  its  music  life  with  that  of  the 
West.  Mr.  Stern  holds  many  honorary  posts 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation.  The  recipient  of 
numerous  honors  from  heads  of  government, 
the  music  and  business  communities,  and  from 
humanitarian  institutions,  he  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Music 
Award  for  "a  life  dedicated  to  music  and 
devoted  to  humanity."  Mr.  Stern  first 
appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  January  1948  under  Serge 
Koussevitzky.  He  has  returned  on  more  than  a 
dozen  occasions,  most  recently  for  subscrip- 
tion performances  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concer- 
to in  September  1980  and  to  perform  the 
Vivaldi  Concerto  in  D  for  two  violins  with  his 
colleague  Itzhak  Perlman  on  the  BSO's  Cen- 
tennial Gala  in  October  1981.  He  will  perform 
the  Beethoven  Violin  Concerto  with  the 
orchestra  under  Seiji  Ozawa's  direction  at 
Tanglewood  this  July. 
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Your  financial  plans  should  encompass 
more  than  just  making  money. 

All  too  often,  hardworking  young  professional  families 
with  single  or  dual  incomes  lack  the  time  and  energy  to 
-coordinate  their  financial  affairs.  They  need  more  than 
occasional  advice;  they  need  total  financial  planning. 
The  Cambridge  Group  specializes  in  doing  exactly  that.  We 
formulate  a  coordinated  financial  plan  for  you  that  is  based  on  your 
specific  goals.  A  plan  that  takes  into  account  all  aspects  of  your 
financial  situation. 

The  results  can  be  gratifying.  Lower  taxes,  higher  yielding  invest- 
ments, and  most  important,  peace  of  mind.  Call  The  Cambridge  Group 
today  at  our  new  convenient  location  for  a  no-obligation  consultation. 

The 

Cambridge 
Group 

Singular  financial  planners 
288  Walnut  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160    (617)  965-7480 


"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  our  experience  in 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 

to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 

caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 

Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avai 

able  including  supportive,  preventative, 

rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  the  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 


MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 


a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 


Milton 


Boston 


Division  Office 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

1 50  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  021 84  1 200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02 1 86 

848-2000  Locations  at:  333-0600 

Fall  River  Framingham  Milton  Norwood 


Randolph 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000  +  ) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P  Barger 

American*  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

Bay  Banks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits/Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 
Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 

*  Citicorp  /  Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 
William%A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting  /  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W  Pollack 
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SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 

William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 

Robert  0.  Anderson 
*Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

*  Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 


THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 

James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology/ Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
"Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
"Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
"Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
'Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
!    Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
1  DYNATECH  CORPORATION 
!    J.  P.  Barger 
jfEpsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
l  The  Foxboro  Company 
I    Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
!  GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 
'.    John  C.  Avallon 
jGenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
li  Henco  Software 
j    Henry  Cochran 
l  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 


Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  P.  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 
* Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL- INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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The  Abacus  Group 

Total  Service  in  Real  Estate  Finance 

One  Post  Office  Square,  Suite  3540, 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  (617)  227-4747 

Other  offices  in:  Chicagot,  Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Orlando,  Philadelphia 
Phoenix,  Tampa,  Tucson,  Washington,  DC. 

•Abacus  Financial  Group,  Inc.  in  Colorado.  ^Corporate  Headquarters. 
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Moseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 

Fred  S.  Moseley 
Northland  Investment  Corporation 

Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 

John  A.  Sommers 
TUCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
*Woodstock  Corporation 

Frank  B.  Condon 

Legal 

Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
Gadsby  &  Hannah 

Harry  Hauser 
HERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
I.  Stephen  Samuels,  P.C. 

I.  Stephen  Samuels 

Leisure 

*  Heritage  Travel 

Donald  Sohn 
Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Alan  E.  Lewis 

Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
Bell  Manufacturing  Company 

Irving  W.  Bell 
Bird  Companies 

Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 

Ruth  C.  Scheer 
Crane  &  Company 

Bruce  Crane 
Econocorp,  Inc. 

Richard  G.  Lee 
Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 

David  Gans 
GILLETTE  COMPANY 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

*  Marks  International,  Inc. 

Harry  Marks 
Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
New  England  Mill  work  Distributors,  Inc. 

Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 

*  Norton  Company 

Donald  R.  Melville 

*  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 

Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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Remember  someone  special- 


give  a  seat  at  Symphony 


©  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony,  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  266-1492 


Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*  Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 

*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


ou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 
Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 
he  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 
to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

juality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

7\  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 
William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
Gerry  Freche 


St'^otofpk/l^stAuratr-' 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00- 10:30  Sun.  -  Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  1 1:00-3:00  Sat.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 


Contemporary  excellence  makes  a 

Boston  weekend  flow. 

Whether  you're  lounging  by  the  river  to 

cheer  on  the  crews  or  lingering  over  a 

relaxed  Sunday  breakfast  or  luncheon 

at  the  Cafe  Promenade. 


ENADE 


CONTEMPORARY  EXCELLENCE 


PI 


-Oho 


o    s  Hm  ton 


120  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  (617)  424-7000 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 


HE  SWLER  BUILDING 


10  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  021 16 

;  Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

I        l  Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

•  J^J   Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


JAPANESE* 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12-2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -  9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 
(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 
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Inside 


Stories 


Music  America    host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa    takes    you  "Inside  the  BSO"  - 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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Coming  Concerts  .  .  . 


A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


"\ 


Let  iis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutual  Rank 

45  Franklin  Si..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530      969-7500 


(Boston) 


(Newlon) 


Member  FCHC 


Thursday,  19  April— 8-10:05 

Friday,  20  April— 2-4:05 

Saturday,  21  April— 8-10:05 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Berlioz  UEnfance  du  Christ 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI, 

mezzo-soprano 
JOHN  ALER,  tenor 
HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone 
THOMAS  STEWART,  baritone 
S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone 
NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE 

deVARON,  conductor 


Programs  subject  to  change. 


"SEASONS . . . 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON." 

The  TAB 

August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 
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STAe  seasons  come  anr/^o^^faees  c/iamje, 

/resA/iaras  are  cxf/orea*,  oAJer  ones  art *  re-eocamined, 

and ' traafitions  enaure. 

Jtforning  bra  masiea  aruA tAe  ^Boston  JymftAony  6)rcAestra 

continue  tAeir  AA^-stanainy  association 

(oitA tAe twim/a^^ature  "/toecMftromusiea' 

— a  series  ofconoersations  autA  tAis  season  'sfeatured 

soAoists,  conauctors ana ^  comfoserA \ 


jMaen/ng  fo+o  musiea,  coitA  (RoAtert /^ jfiirts&nas, 

is  Aroaa'cast  eoertf  acu^from seven until  noon 

on  stations  of  tAe  &aoAe  tflaafo  JfyzoorA 

amA is  Aieard in/ tAe  ^Boston /area 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tanglewood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday- evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5 .  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street 
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EWAR'S 

bite  Label 

never  varies. 

Authentic 

The  Dewar  Highlander 


Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 


store. 


Bianchi  Verdicchio 


Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-sizemae 


Savor  the 
sense  of  Remy 


Imported  by  Remy  Martin  Amerique,  Inc.,  N.Y 

Sole  U.S.A.  Distributor,  Premiere  Wine  Merchants  Inc.,  N.Y  80  Proof. 


REMY  MARTIN  1  YS.QP  COGNAC.  SINCE 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 


Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Leo  L.  Beranek,  Chairman  Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr.,  President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Vice-President  George  H.  Kidder,  Vice-President 

Sidney  Stoneman,  Vice-President  Roderick  M.  MacDougall,  Treasurer 

John  Ex  Rodgers,  Assistant  Treasurer 


Vernon  R.  Alden 
David  B.  Arnold,  Jr. 

J.R  Barger 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lewis  S.  Dabney 


Archie  C.  Epps  III 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 

E.  James  Morton 
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Albert  L.  Nickerson 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 
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John  T  Noonan 

Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

Thomas  W.  Morris  -  General  Manager 

William  Bernell  -  Artistic  Administrator 

Daniel  R.  Gustin  -  Assistant  Manager 

B.J.  Krintzman  -  Director  of  Planning 

Anne  H.  Parsons  -  Orchestra  Manager 

Caroline  Smedvig  -  Director  of  Promotion 

Josiah  Stevenson  -  Director  of  Development 

Theodore  A.  Vlahos  -  Director  of  Business  Affairs 


Arlene  Germain  -  Financial  Analyst 
Charles  Gilroy  -  Chief  Accountant 
Vera  Gold  -  Promotion  Coordinator 
Patricia  Halligan  -  Personnel  Administrator 
Nancy  A.  Kay  -  Director  of  Sales 
John  M.  Keenum  -  Director  of 

Foundation  Support 
Nancy  Knutsen  -  Production  Assistant 
Anita  R.  Kurland  -  Administrator  of 

Youth  Activities 


Richard  Ortner  -  Administrator  of 

Berkshire  Music  Center 
Charles  Rawson  -  Manager  of  Box  Office 
Eric  Sanders  -  Director  of  Corporate  Development 
Joyce  M.  Serwitz  -  Assistant  Director  of  Development 
Cheryl  L.  Silvia  -  Symphony  Hall  Function  Manager 
James  E.  Whitaker  -  Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall 
Katherine  Whitty  -  Coordinator  of  Boston  Council 


Steven  Ledbetter 
Director  of  Publications 
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Editorial  Coordinator 


Jean  Miller  MacKenzie 
Print  Production  Coordinator 
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Giving 

IS  AN  ART 
IN  ITSELF 


When  you  make  financial  contributions  to 
the  arts  or  to  any  other  non-profit  organi- 
zation, Bank  of  New  England  can  bring  important 
benefits  to  your  philanthropy. 

Bank  of  New  England  is  an  expert  at  financial 
planning  for  people  who  make  substantial  gifts  to 
charity.  We  will  show  you  how  you  can  make  con- 
tributions, save  on  taxes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
continue  to  provide  yourself  with  income  from 
those  gifts. 

There's  an  art  to  making  the  most  of  your  contri- 
butions, for  yourself  as  well  as  for  your  favorite 
charity.  So  when  you  want  expert  financial  guid- 
ance in  making  charitable  gifts,  look  to  the  light. 


Investment  Services 


i 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109,  (617)  973-1872 


Bank  of  New  England  Corporation,  1983 


FRIENDS'  WEEKEND  AT  TANGLEWOOD 

by  chartered  Greyhound  motor  coach 
July  27  through  July  29 


FRIDAY,  JULY  27 

12:30  p.m. 
1:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 
9:00  p.m. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  28 

Free  for  breakfast 
9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 


6:00  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 


SUNDAY,  JULY  29 

Free  for  breakfast 
9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
12:00  noon 

5:30-6:00  p.m.  (approx.) 


Leave  Boston 
Leave  Riverside;  stay  at  Red  Lion  Inn,  Stockbridge 

Cocktails  and  dinner 

at  Tanglewood 

Prelude 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 


Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

Open  Rehearsal  followed  by 

picnic  lunch  at  Seranak 

Cocktails  and  dinner  at  private 

home  in  Berkshires 

Concert 

(best  seat  locations) 


Leave  Red  Lion  Inn  for 

Chamber  concert 

Leave  Tanglewood  for  Blantyre 

for  lunch 

Arrive  home 


I  enclose  check  for 


reservation(s)  at  $375.00  (double  occupancy)  including 


$50.00  tax -deductible  gift  to  the  "Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
($400.00  for  single  occupancy). 


N 


a  me 


Address 


Zip 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  "Council,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra"  and  mail  to 
Friends'  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 


Reservations  accepted  in  order  received. 


BSO 


BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  '84:  Over  the  Top! 


The  fourteenth  annual  BSO/WCRB  Musical  Marathon  achieved  a  total  of  $332,907  for 
the  sixty-hour  fundraising  event,  surpassing  its  goal  of  $325,000  at  11:45  p.m.  on  Sunday 
night,  1  April,  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  fanfare.  "We  are  thrilled  with  the  exciting  results 
of  this  year's  Musical  Marathon,"  commented  Marathon  Chairman  Mrs.  Michael  Davis. 
"Our  heartfelt  thanks  go  to  everyone  who  pledged  and  to  the  many  donors  and  hundreds 
of  volunteers  who  paved  the  way  for  the  Marathon's  fantastic  success.  And,  of  course, 
we're  deeply  grateful  to  WCRB-FM  and  WCVB-TV,  without  whom  there  would  be  no 
Musical  Marathon  at  all." 

The  Marathon  is  the  most  important  public  fundraising  activity  benefiting  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  the  Boston  Pops.  Since  its  inception  in  1970,  the  BSO/WCRB  Musical 
Marathon  has  raised  more  than  $2  million.  WCRB-102.5-FM,  hosted  by  its  Vice-President 
Richard  L.  Kaye,  once  again  contributed  non-stop  radio  coverage  beginning  9  a.m. 
Friday,  30  March  and  continuing  through  Sunday  evening  until  midnight.  WCVB-TV- 
Channel  5  carried  a  21/i>-hour  telecast  live  from  Symphony  Hall  on  Sunday  from  5:30  to 
8:00  p.m.,  featuring  the  Boston  Symphony  under  Sir  Colin  Davis,  the  Boston  Pops  under 
John  Williams,  and  numerous  guest  celebrities. 

Among  the  many  thousand  pledges,  the  highest  contributor  was  the  Concord  Area 
Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  purchased  an  evening  with  the  Empire 
Brass  Quintet  for  $5,000.  Sue  S.  Watson  of  Lexington  gave  her  husband  the  opportunity 
to  conduct  the  Boston  Pops  in  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever,"  a  $3,000  premium.  In 
congratulating  Mrs.  Davis  and  the  more  than  400  volunteers  who  worked  on  the  BSO/WCRB 
Musical  Marathon,  BSO  General  Manager  Thomas  W  Morris  called  the  three-day  event  a 
triumph  of  "generosity,  imagination,  talent,  and  tireless  effort." 


1984-85  BSO  Subscription  Information 

Complete  program  and  ticket  information  is  now  available  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  1984-85  subscription  season.  Programs  under  Music  Director  Seiji  Ozawa 
will  include  the  Mahler  Ninth  Symphony,  Honegger's  Jean  d'Arc  au  bucher  with  Meryl 
Streep  as  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Strauss's  Don  Quixote  with  cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma.  The  season  will 
celebrate  the  300th  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  Bach  and  Handel  and  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Alban  Berg.  Guest  conductors  Kurt  Masur,  Myung-Whun 
Chung,  Charles  Dutoit,  Raymond  Leppard,  and  David  Zinman  will  share  the  podium  with 
Mr.  Ozawa.  Maurizio  Pollini  will  be  conductor  and  piano  soloist  for  an  all-Mozart  program. 
Other  soloists  include  pianists  Murray  Perahia,  Ivo  Pogorelich,  and  Krystian  Zimerman; 
violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter;  soprano  Kathleen  Battle;  and  baritone  Hakan  Hagegard. 
For  a  brochure,  please  write  "1984-85  Season,"  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115  or 
call  (617)  266-1492. 


Ujp*S 


WGBH  Intermission  Features  on  the  Air 


WGBH  radio  personality  Ron  Delia  Chiesa  conducts  interviews  with  Boston  Symphony 
staff  and  orchestra  members  throughout  the  1983-84  season.  These  interviews  are  aired 
as  intermission  features  during  the  Friday-afternoon  and  Saturday-night  BSO  concerts 
broadcast  live  by  WGBH-FM-89.7.  Coming  up:  BSO  Assistant  Manager  Daniel  Gustin  on 
20  and  21  April. 


Symphony  Sweets  Satisfy  Chocolate  Cravings  on  Mother's  Day! 

The  Junior  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  observed  that  most  mothers — 
and  fathers,  for  that  matter! — are  anonymous  chocoholics.  This  Mother's  Day,  13  May, 
GIVE  IN !  Treat  your  mother,  or  yourself,  to  the  Symphony  Sweets:  the  Mint,  the  Bark, 
and  the  recently  premiered  Symphony  Hall  Tin,  filled  with  36  Symphony  Mints. 

The  Symphony  Bark  is  a  miniature  bar  of  dark,  rich,  chocolate  stuffed  with  whole 
toasted  almonds.  The  Symphony  Mint  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  dark  sweet  chocolate 
laced  with  creme  de  menthe.  Both  are  embossed  with  the  BSO  colophon  and  are 
individually  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  These  products  are  made  expressly  for  the  BSO  by 
Harbor  Sweets  of  Marblehead. 

The  Symphony  Mint  is  available  in  the  following  quantities:  Tasters,  3  pieces  at  $2.00; 
Hostess  Box,  12  pieces  at  $6.00;  Gift  Box,  30  pieces  at  $12.00;  and  the  filled  Symphony 
Tin,  36  pieces  at  $18.00.  The  Tin  is  also  available  without  Mints  for  $7.00.  Symphony 
Bark  Tasters  offer  2  pieces  for  $3.00;  a  Hostess  Box  of  the  Symphony  Bark  includes 
8  pieces  for  $10.00. 

All  of  these  items  are  available  at  the  Junior  Council  counter  in  the  Massachusetts 
Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall  near  the  elevator.  They  are  also  available  by  mail 
order  (forms  can  be  found  at  the  counter),  or  you  may  order  directly  from  Harbor  Sweets 
of  Marblehead  by  calling  (617)  745-7648  and  charging  it  to  your  MasterCard  or  Visa. 


BSO  Members  in  Concert 


BSO  violinist  Nancy  Bracken  appears  in  recital  with  pianist  Hsueh-Yung  Shen  on 
Friday  evening,  20  April  at  8  p.m.  Sponsored  by  the  North  House  Music  Association  of 
Harvard  University,  the  recital  takes  place  at  Holmes  Hall,  58  Linnaean  Street  in 
Cambridge;  admission  is  free.  The  program  includes  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  No.  6  in 
A,  Opus  30,  No.  1;  Prokofiev's  Five  Melodies,  Hsueh-Yung  Shen's  Scherzo  Fantasque 
(1981),  and  Schumann's  Violin  Sonata  No.  1  in  A  minor,  Opus  105. 

Ronald  Knudsen  leads  the  final  concert  of  this  year's  Brockton  Symphony  Orchestra 
season  on  Sunday  evening,  29  April  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Brockton  High  School  audi- 
torium. Violinist  Peter  Zazofsky  will  perform  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  and  join 
violinist-conductor  Knudsen  for  the  Bach  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins.  Also  on  the 
program  is  music  of  Faure  and  Liszt.  Single  tickets  are  $7,  available  at  the  door.  For 
further  information,  please  call  583-6786. 

The  Civic  Symphony  of  Boston  under  its  music  director  Max  Hobart  closes  its  1983-84 
season  at  Jordan  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  29  April  at  8  p.m.  with  William  Schuman's 


New  England  Triptych,  Griffes's  Poem  for  flute  and  orchestra  with  soloist  Julie  Darling, 
and  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  with  soloist  Frederick  Moyer.  Single  seats  are 
$6.50,  $5,  and  $3.50,  available  at  the  Jordan  Hall  box  office,  536-2412. 

The  Mystic  Valley  Orchestra  under  its  music  director,  BSO  cellist  Ronald  Feldman, 
concludes  its  1983-84  season  with  an  all-Beethoven  program:  the  Coriolan  Overture,  the 
Pastoral  Symphony,  No.  6,  and  the  Third  Piano  Concerto,  with  Jonathan  Feldman  as 
soloist.  The  program  will  be  given  twice:  on  Saturday,  19  May  at  8  p.m.  in  Cary  Hall, 
Lexington,  and  on  Sunday,  20  May  at  3  p.m.  at  Paine  Hall  on  the  Harvard  University 
Campus.  Tickets  are  $5  general  admission  ($3  students,  seniors,  and  special  needs).  For 
additional  information,  please  call  491-4663. 


"The  Orchestra  Book"  Answers  Your  Questions 

What  BSO  member  is  a  former  NASA  research  chemist?  What  current  members  played 
under  Serge  Koussevitzky?  Who  joined  his  father  as  an  orchestra  member  this  season? 
"The  Orchestra  Book,"  newly  published  by  the  Council  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  has  the  answers  to  these  questions,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  interesting  facts 
about  all  101  members  of  the  orchestra  and  a  photograph  of  each.  A  convenient  stage- 
seating  diagram  with  the  names  of  the  players  and  their  chair  positions  is  also  included. 

"The  Orchestra  Book"  is  available  for  purchase  during  concerts  at  the  Junior  Council 
Mint  Counter,  at  the  Subscription  Office,  or  at  the  Friends'  Office,  all  located  in  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  corridor  of  Symphony  Hall.  To  order  by  mail,  please  send  $6  per 
book,  plus  $2  postage  and  handling  (for  one  or  two  books;  $3  for  three  or  more  books)  to 
The  Council  Office,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 
Make  your  check  payable  to  "Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,"  and  act  now  to  receive  your 
copy  of  this  attractive,  7 2 -page  limited  edition  while  the  supply  lasts! 


"A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops":  An  Exciting  New  Program 

Give  your  company  an  early  Christmas  present  by  treating  your  management,  employees, 
customers,  vendors,  and  friends  to  a  special  evening  at  Pops  featuring  a  unique  holiday 
program  on  Monday,  17  December  1984.  This  program  will  be  available  to  only  130 
businesses  and  professional  organizations  at  $2,000  per  company  and  will  include  a  total 
of  sixteen  table  and  balcony  seats  complete  with  holiday  drinks  and  a  gourmet  picnic 
supper.  A  special  program  book  will  also  be  produced  for  this  event. 

For  information  on  "A  Company  Christmas  at  Pops,"  please  call  James  F.  Cleary, 
Managing  Director,  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Inc.  at  423-8331;  Chet  Krentzman, 
President,  Advanced  Management  Associates,  332-3141;  Malcolm  Sherman,  President, 
Zayre  Stores,  620-5000;  or  Eric  Sanders,  BSO  Director  of  Corporate  Development, 
266-1492. 


With  Thanks 


We  wish  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  for  their  continued  support  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Seiji  Ozawa 


The  1983-84  season  is  Seiji  Ozawa's  eleventh 
as  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  In  the  fall  of  1973  he  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  since  it 
was  founded  in  1881. 

Born  in  1935  in  Shenyang,  China,  to 
Japanese  parents,  Mr.  Ozawa  studied  both 
Western  and  Oriental  music  as  a  child  and 
later  graduated  from  Tokyo's  Toho  School  of 
Music  with  first  prizes  in  composition  and  con- 
ducting. In  the  fall  of  1959  he  won  first  prize 
at  the  International  Competition  of  Orchestra 
Conductors,  Besancon,  France.  Charles 
Munch,  then  music  director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  and  a  judge  at  the  competition, 
invited  him  to  Tanglewood  for  the  summer 
following,  and  he  there  won  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center's  highest  honor,  the 
Koussevitzky  Prize  for  outstanding  student 
conductor. 

While  working  with  Herbert  von  Karajan  in 
West  Berlin,  Mr.  Ozawa  came  to  the  attention 
of  Leonard  Bernstein,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  spring  1961 
Japan  tour,  and  he  was  made  an  assistant 
conductor  of  that  orchestra  for  the  1961-62 


season.  His  first  professional  concert 
appearance  in  North  America  came  in  Janu- 
ary 1962  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  was  music  director  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony's  Ravinia  Festival  for  five 
summers  beginning  in  1964,  and  music 
director  for  four  seasons  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  post  he  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  1968-69  season. 

Seiji  Ozawa  first  conducted  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony in  Symphony  Hall  in  January  1968;  he 
had  previously  appeared  with  the  orchestra  for 
four  summers  at  Tanglewood,  where  he 
became  an  artistic  director  in  1970.  In 
December  1970  he  began  his  inaugural  season 
as  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  music 
directorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony  followed 
in  1973,  and  Mr.  Ozawa  resigned  his  San 
Francisco  position  in  the  spring  of  1976,  serv- 
ing as  music  advisor  there  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

As  music  director  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Ozawa  has  strengthened  the 
orchestra's  reputation  internationally  as  well 
as  at  home,  leading  concerts  on  the  BSO's 


1976  European  tour  and,  in  March  1978,  on  a 
nine-city  tour  of  Japan.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  government,  Mr.  Ozawa  then  spent  a 
week  working  with  the  Peking  Central  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra;  a  year  later,  in  March  1979, 
he  returned  to  China  with  the  entire  Boston 
Symphony  for  a  significant  musical  and 
cultural  exchange  entailing  coaching,  study, 
and  discussion  sessions  with  Chinese  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  concert  performances.  Also  in 
1979,  Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  orchestra  on  its  first 
tour  devoted  exclusively  to  appearances  at  the 
major  music  festivals  of  Europe.  Most 
recently,  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony celebrated  the  orchestra's  one-hun- 
dredth birthday  with  a  fourteen-city  American 
tour  in  March  1981  and  an  international  tour 
to  Japan,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land in  October/ November  that  same  year. 

Mr.  Ozawa  pursues  an  active  international 
career.  He  appears  regularly  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic,  the  Orchestre  de  Paris,  the 
French  National  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  the  Philharmonia  of  London, 
and  the  New  Japan  Philharmonic,  and  his 
operatic  credits  include  Salzburg,  London's 
Covent  Garden,  La  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the 
Paris  Opera,  where  he  conducted  the  world 
premiere  of  Olivier  Messiaen's  opera  St.  Fran- 
cis ofAssisi  in  November  1983.  Mr.  Ozawa 
has  won  an  Emmy  for  the  BSO's  "Evening  at 


Symphony"  television  series.  His  award- win- 
ning recordings  include  Berlioz's  Romeo  et 
Juliette,  Schoenberg's  Gurrelieder,  and  the 
Berg  and  Stravinsky  violin  concertos  with 
Itzhak  Perlman.  Other  recordings  with  the 
orchestra  include,  for  Philips,  Richard 
Strauss's  Also  sprach  Zarathustra  and  Ein 
Heldenleben,  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
printemps,  Hoist's  The  Planets,  and  Mahler's 
Symphony  No.  8,  the  Symphony  of  a  Thou- 
sand; for  CBS,  a  Ravel  collaboration  with 
mezzo-soprano  Frederica  von  Stade  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  with  Isaac  Stern; 
and,  for  Telarc,  Vivaldi's  Four  Seasons  with 
violin  soloist  Joseph  Silverstein,  and  music  of 
Beethoven — the  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Egmont 
Overture,  and,  with  soloist  Rudolf  Serkin,  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  piano  concertos  and 
the  Choral  Fantasy.  Mr.  Ozawa  has  recorded 
Roger  Sessions's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Con- 
certo for  Orchestra  and  Andrzej  Panufnik's 
Sinfonia  Votiva,  both  works  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  cen- 
tennial, for  Hyperion  records.  He  and  the 
orchestra  have  also  recorded  Stravinsky's 
Firebird  and,  with  soloist  Itzhak  Perlman,  the 
violin  concertos  of  Earl  Kim  and  Robert  Starer 
for  Angel/ EMI.  Mr.  Ozawa  holds  honorary 
Doctor  of  Music  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


For  many  years,  philanthropist,  Civil  War 
veteran,  and  amateur  musician  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  dreamed  of  founding  a  great  and 
permanent  orchestra  in  his  home  town  of 
Boston.  His  vision  approached  reality  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  on  22  October  that  year 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  inaugural 
concert  took  place  under  the  direction  of  con- 
ductor Georg  Henschel.  For  nearly  twenty 
years,  symphony  concerts  were  held  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall;  Symphony  Hall,  the 
orchestra's  present  home,  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  regarded  concert  halls, 
was  opened  in  1900.  Henschel  was  succeeded 
by  a  series  of  German-born  and  -trained  con- 
ductors— Wilhelm  Gericke,  Arthur  Nikisch, 
Emil  Paur,  and  Max  Fiedler — culminating  in 
the  appointment  of  the  legendary  Karl  Muck, 
who  served  two  tenures  as  music  director, 
1906-08  and  1912-18.  Meanwhile,  in  July 
1885,  the  musicians  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
had  given  their  first  "Promenade"  concert, 
offering  both  music  and  refreshments,  and 
fulfilling  Major  Higginson's  wish  to  give 
"concerts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  music."  These 
concerts,  soon  to  be  given  in  the  springtime 
and  renamed  first  "Popular"  and  then 
"Pops,"  fast  became  a  tradition. 

During  the  orchestra's  first  decades,  there 
were  striking  moves  toward  expansion.  In 


Henry  Lee  Higginson 


1915,  the  orchestra  made  its  first  transconti- 
nental trip,  playing  thirteen  concerts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Francisco. 
Recording,  begun  with  RCA  in  the  pioneering 
days  of  1917,  continued  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  did  radio  broadcasts  of  concerts. 
The  character  of  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
greatly  changed  in  1918,  when  Henri  Rabaud 
was  engaged  as  conductor;  he  was  succeeded 
the  following  season  by  Pierre  Monteux.  These 
appointments  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
French-oriented  tradition  which  would  be 
maintained,  even  during  the  Russian-born 
Serge  Koussevitzky's  time,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  many  French-trained  musicians. 

The  Koussevitzky  era  began  in  1924.  His 
extraordinary  musicianship  and  electric  per- 
sonality proved  so  enduring  that  he  served  an 
unprecedented  term  of  twenty-five  years.  In   j 
1936,  Koussevitzky  led  the  orchestra's  first 
concerts  in  the  Berkshires,  and  a  year  later  he 
and  the  players  took  up  annual  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tangle  wood.  Koussevitzky  passion- 
ately shared  Major  Higginson's  dream  of  "a 
good  honest  school  for  musicians,"  and  in 
1940  that  dream  was  realized  with  the  found- 
ing at  Tanglewood  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center,  a  unique  summer  music  academy  for 
young  artists.  Expansion  continued  in  other 
areas  as  well.  In  1929  the  free  Esplanade 
concerts  on  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  were 
inaugurated  by  Arthur  Fiedler,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  orchestra  since  1915  and  who 
in  1930  became  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  a  post  he  would  hold  for  half 
a  century,  to  be  succeeded  by  John  Williams 
in  1980. 

Charles  Munch  followed  Koussevitzky  as 
music  director  in  1949.  Munch  continued 
Koussevitzky's  practice  of  supporting  contem- 
porary composers  and  introduced  much  music 
from  the  French  repertory  to  this  country. 
During  his  tenure,  the  orchestra  toured  abroad 
for  the  first  time,  and  its  continuing  series  of 
Youth  Concerts  was  initiated.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
began  his  seven-year  term  as  music  director  inj 
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1962.  Leinsdorf  presented  numerous  pre- 
mieres, restored  many  forgotten  and  neglected 
works  to  the  repertory,  and,  like  his  two  prede- 
cessors, made  many  recordings  for  RCA;  in 
addition,  many  concerts  were  televised  under 
his  direction.  Leinsdorf  was  also  an  energetic 
director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  and 
under  his  leadership  a  full-tuition  fellowship 
program  was  established.  Also  during  these 
years,  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
were  founded,  in  1964;  they  are  the  world's 
only  permanent  chamber  ensemble  made  up  of 
a  major  symphony  orchestra's  principal  play- 
ers. William  Steinberg  succeeded  Leinsdorf  in 
1969.  He  conducted  several  American  and 
world  premieres,  made  recordings  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and  RCA,  appeared 
regularly  on  television,  led  the  1971  European 
tour,  and  directed  concerts  on  the  east  coast, 
in  the  south,  and  in  the  mid-west. 

Seiji  Ozawa,  an  artistic  director  of  the 
Berkshire  Festival  since  1970,  became  the 
orchestra's  thirteenth  music  director  in  the  fall 
of  1973,  following  a  year  as  music  advisor. 
Now  in  his  eleventh  year  as  music  director, 
Mr.  Ozawa  has  continued  to  solidify  the 
orchestra's  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  his  program  of  centennial  commissions — 
from  Sandor  Balassa,  Leonard  Bernstein,  John 


Corigliano,  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  John 
Harbison,  Leon  Kirchner,  Peter  Lieberson, 
Donald  Martino,  Andrzej  Panufnik,  Roger 
Sessions,  Sir  Michael  Tippett,  and  Oily 
Wilson — on  the  occasion  of  the  orchestra's 
hundredth  birthday  has  reaffirmed  the  orches- 
tra's commitment  to  new  music.  Under  his 
direction,  the  orchestra  has  also  expanded  its 
recording  activities  to  include  releases  on  the 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  and  Hyperion  labels. 

From  its  earliest  days,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  has  stood  for  imagination, 
enterprise,  and  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ards. Today,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Inc.,  presents  more  than  250  concerts 
annually.  Attended  by  a  live  audience  of  near- 
ly 1.5  million,  the  orchestra's  performances 
are  heard  by  a  vast  national  and  international 
audience  through  the  media  of  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  recordings.  Its  annual  budget  has 
grown  from  Higginson's  projected  $115,000 
to  more  than  $16  million.  Its  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  music  is  due  not  only  to  the 
support  of  its  audiences  but  also  to  grants  from 
the  federal  and  state  governments,  and  to  the 
generosity  of  many  foundations,  businesses, 
and  individuals.  It  is  an  ensemble  that  has 
richly  fulfilled  Higginson's  vision  of  a  great 
and  permanent  orchestra  in  Boston. 


The  first  photograph,  actually  a  collage,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Georg 
Henschel,  taken  1882 
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COME  TO  YOUR  NEW  ENGLAND  LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS, 


FAREWELL  AND  THANKS 


Three  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  1984 
Tanglewood  season.  Clarinetist  Pasquale  Cardillo,  who  is  also  principal  clarinet  of  the 
Boston  Pops,  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the  orchestra  since  1939  and  is  retiring  after 
forty-five  years  of  service.  Also  retiring  is  Victor  Alpert,  a  librarian  with  the  orchestra 
since  1953  and  principal  librarian  since  1957,  a  familiar  figure  often  seen  placing  the 
conductor's  score  and  musicians'  parts  onstage  before  concerts  and  removing  them  after 
the  performance.  Violinist  Joseph  Silverstein,  who  joined  the  orchestra  in  1955,  became 
concertmaster  in  1962,  and  was  named  assistant  conductor  in  1971,  leaves  the  orchestra 
this  year  to  take  up  full-time  duty  as  music  director  of  the  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra.  To 
each  of  them  we  extend  our  warmest  gratitude  and  best  wishes. 


Pasquale  Cardillo 


Victor  Alpert 


Joseph  Silverstein 
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A  Tribute  to  Joseph  Silverstein 


In  a  recent  article  in  The  New  Yorker,  Andre  Previn  said  of  Joseph  Silverstein:  "He  is  the 
world's  greatest  concertmaster.  That's  not  an  opinion,  that's  a  fact."  From  the  day  he 
joined  the  violin  section  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  twenty-nine  years  ago,  and 
since  his  appointment  as  concertmaster,  Joe  Silverstein  has  indeed  been  an  instructor,  a 
leader,  and  a  musician  of  world  renown.  He  has  also  served  the  orchestra  as  assistant 
conductor;  as  the  guiding  spirit  and  a  founding  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players;  as  the  indefatigable  chairman  of  the  faculty  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  And 
beyond  his  artistry  with  the  BSO,  Joe  has  enriched  the  life  of  Boston's  musical  community 
through  his  teaching,  and  through  his  frequent  appearances  as  soloist  and  conductor  with 
numerous  other  organizations.  He  is  the  BSO's  man  for  all  seasons. 


Thomas  W.  Morris 
General  Manager 


In  rehearsal  with  Erich  Leinsdorfat  Tanglewood 


With  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players  in  1983 
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At  the  Queen  Elisabeth 
Competition  in  1959 


Teaching  at  Tanglewood's 
Berkshire  Music  Center,  1983 


During  the  BSO's  trip  to  China,  March  1979 


As  Assistant  Conductor  with 
the  Bvston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Sir  Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

One  Hundred  and  Third  Season,  1983-84 

Thursday,  19  April  at  8 
Friday,  20  April  at  2 
Saturday,  21  April  at  8 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


BERLIOZ 


UEnfance  du  Christ,  Sacred  trilogy, 
Opus  25  (Words  by  Hector  Berlioz) 

First  Part:  Herod's  Dream 

Recitative 

Scene  I:  Nocturnal  March 

Scene  II:  Herod's  Aria 

Scene  III:  Polydorus  and  Herod 

Scene  IV:  Herod  and  the  Soothsayers 

Scene  V:  The  Stable  at  Bethlehem: 

The  Virgin  Mary  and  Joseph 
Scene  VI:  The  Unseen  Angels,  Mary,  and  Joseph 

Second  Part:  The  Flight  Into  Egypt 

Overture 

The  Shepherds'  Farewell  to  the  Holy  Family 

The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family 


INTERMISSION 


Please  be  sure  the  electronic  signal  on  your  watch  or  pager  is  switched,  off 

during  the  concert. 

The  program  books  for  the  Friday  series  are  given  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Bancroft  » 

by  her  daughters  Mrs.  A.  Werk  Cook  and  the  late  Mrs.  William  C.  Cox. 
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Third  Part:  The  Arrival  at  Sais 

Recitative 

Scene  I:  Within  the  Town  of  Sais 
Scene  II:  Inside  the  Ishmaelites'  House 
Scene  III:  Epilogue 


Narrator 

Mary 

Joseph 

Herod 

The  Head  of  a  Family 

Polydorus 

Centurion 


JOHN  ALER 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI 
hAkan  HAGEGARD 
THOMAS  STEWART 
THOMAS  STEWART 
S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS 
JOHN  ALER 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

Solo  flutes:  DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  FENWICK  SMITH 
Harp:  ANN  HOBSON  PILOT 


The  soloists  for  this  program  have  been  funded 
by  income  from  the  Ethan  Ayer  Fund. 


Thursday's  and  Saturday's  concerts  will  end  about  10:10  and  Friday's  about  4:10. 
Philips,  Telarc,  CBS,  Deutsche  Grammophon,  Angel/ EMI,  Hyperion,  and  RCA  records 
Baldwin  piano 
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Week  22 


Issfli 


gCOT« 

'S3 


Imagine  Friday  night 
without  the  BSQ 


Don't  worry.  We're  very  pleased  to  continue 

our  sponsorship  of  Friday  evening  concerts  on 

WCRB  102. 5  FM.  Tune  in  at  9:00. 


Honeywell 
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Hector  Berlioz 

VEnfance  du  Christ,  Sacred  trilogy,  Opus  25 


Louis-Hector  Berlioz  was  born  at 
La  Cote-St. -Andre,  here,  France,  on 
11  December  1803  and  died  in  Paris  on 
8  March  1869.  The  history  of  L'En- 
fance  du  Christ  (variously  translated  as 
The  Childhood  of  Christ  or  The  Infant 
Christ)  is  a  complicated  one,  detailed 
below.  Berlioz  began  by  composing 
what  is  now  the  middle  of  the  work,  the 
chorus  headed  "The  Shepherds' 
Farewell  to  the  Holy  Family/'  in  Octo- 
ber 1850.  By  1852  he  had  expanded 
that  into  a  brief  cantata  published  as 
La  Fuite  en  Egypte  (The  Flight  Into 
Egypt),  which  was  performed  in  Leipzig 
on  30  November  1853.  He  had  com- 
posed Part  HI  by  January  1854,  and 
completed  Part  I  on  26  July  1854.  Berlioz  himself  conducted  the  first  performance  of 
the  full  trilogy  at  Salle  Herz  in  Paris  on  10  December  1854.  The  text  is  by  the 
composer  himself.  He  dedicated  Part  I  to  his  nieces  Josephine  and  Nanci  Suat,  Part  II 
to  "Mr.  Ella,  Director  of  the  Musical  Union  in  London,"  and  Part  HI  to  the 
"  Singakademie  and  the  Sangerverein  Paulus  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. "The  Flight 
Into  Egypt  was  first  performed  in  the  United  States  by  the  Cecilia  Society  of 
Cincinnati  under  the  direction  of  Henry  G.  Andres  on  4  December  1865.  That  portion 
was  also  heard  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  directed  by 
Carl  Zerrahn  on  9  February  1879.  The  full  trilogy  was  not  heard  in  this  country  until 
Walter  Damrosch  led  a  performance  by  the  Harlem  Mendelssohn  Union  in  Chickering 
Hall,  New  York,  on  18  December  1882.  The  first  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
performance  of  any  of  this  music  consisted  only  of  the  tenor  solo  "The  Repose  of  the 
Holy  Family"  from  The  Flight  Into  Egypt,  sung  by  Roland  Hayes  with  a  chorus  often 
women's  voices,  conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  Cambridge  on  15  November  1923 
and  in  Symphony  Hall  on  the  two  following  days.  Hayes  sang  the  number  again  in 
1925  and  1931  with  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting.  All  performances  of  the  complete 
trilogy  prior  to  the  present  ones  were  conducted  by  Charles  Munch,  who  introduced 
the  work  to  Boston  Symphony  audiences  on  18  and  19  December  1953  with  soloists 
Jennie  Tour  el  (Mary),  Mac  Morgan  (Joseph),  Lee  Cass  (Herod  and  the  Head  of  a 
Family),  and  John  McCollum  (Narrator)  ;  the  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus, 
directed  by  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  also  took  part.  In  December  1956  the  same 
conductor  and  chorus  performed  the  work  with  Florence  Koplejf,  Gerard  Souzay, 
Giorgio  Tozzi,  and  Cesare  Valletti;  the  following  summer  the  same  performers  (except 
with  Donald  Gramm  replacing  Tozzi)  sang  the  piece  at  Tanglewood.  The  most  recent 
performances,  in  December  1966,  featured  Koplejf,  Theodore  Uppman,  Gramm,  and 
McCollum  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society,  Elliot  Forbes, 
conductor.  The  score  calls  for  seven  solo  singers  (though  parts  are  usually  doubled  by 
four  performers),  mixed  chorus,  and  an  orchestra  consisting  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo, 
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Week  22 


A  Distinctive  Selection  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Wall  Hangings 


1643  Beacon  Street,  Waban  Square 

Hours:  Tues-Sat  11-5,  Thurs  Evenings  til  8 
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two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  cornets-a- 
pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  harp,  organ,  and  strings. 

UEnfance  du  Christ  *  had  a  most  unlikely  beginning — at  a  dull  social  evening,  when 
Berlioz  was  bored  by  the  fact  that  everyone  else  present  wanted  to  play  cards.  To  pass  the 
time  he  began  to  sketch  out  a  little  Andantino  for  organ.  An  old  friend,  Pierre  Due,  asked 
the  composer  to  turn  it  into  a  parlor  piece  for  his  album.  But  Berlioz  was  struck  by  "a 
certain  character  of  primitive,  pastoral  mysticism"  in  the  music  he  had  jotted  down,  so  he 
invented  on  the  spot  an  occasion  for  it:  he  imagined  that  it  was  the  music  sung  by  the 
shepherds  bidding  farewell  to  the  Holy  Family  as  they  left  Bethlehem  for  their  flight  to 
Egypt.  He  quickly  invented  words  to  go  with  the  melody  and  then  announced  jokingly  to 
his  friend: 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  put  your  name  to  this.  I  want  to  compromise  you." 
"That's  absurd!  Everybody  knows  that  I  know  nothing  about  writing  music."  [Due 
was  an  architect.] 

"This  is  indeed  a  brand-new  reason  for  not  composing,  but  wait!  Since  vanity 
prevents  your  adopting  my  piece,  I  am  going  to  make  up  a  name  out  of  yours.  I  shall 
call  the  author  Pierre  Ducre  whom  I  hereby  appoint  music  master  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  in  Paris  during  the  seventeenth  century.  My  manuscript  thus  acquires 
enormous  archeological  value." 

The  composer's  jest  might  well  have  ended  there,  but  the  seed  had  been  sown.  He 
extended  his  joke  "at  the  expense  of  our  good  gendarmes  of  French  criticism"  by  giving  a 
public  performance  in  which  his  little  pastiche  was  passed  off  quite  successfully  as  the 
work  of  "Pierre  Ducre."  The  critics  who  normally  attacked  Berlioz's  music  praised  the 
superior  qualities  of  the  unknown  "seventeenth-century"  composer.  Only  one  expressed 


!We  have  adopted  Jacques  Barzun's  translation  "The  Infant  Christ";  Barzun  objects  to  the 
traditional  translation,  "The  Childhood  of  Christ,'"  in  that  it  sounds  "rather  like  a  report  by  a 
group  of  progressive  educators."  The  Childhood  of  Christ  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
German  translation  of  Peter  Cornelius,  who  called  it  "Des  Heilands  KindheiC  ("The  Savior's 
Childhood,"  though  "Kindheit"  could  mean  either  "infancy"  or  "childhood").  Certainly  the 
subject  matter  of  the  oratorio  deals  solely  with  the  period  of  infancy,  never  with  anything  that 
might  properly  be  called  childhood. 
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puzzlement  at  the  "frequent  modulations."  Berlioz  could  chuckle  in  indignation  at  the 
many  critics  who  had  been  taken  in.  There  matters  might  have  remained,  except  that 
Berlioz  had  enlarged  the  work  with  the  addition  of  an  orchestral  overture  and  a  tenor  solo, 
"The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  and  the  excerpts  began  to  receive  performances,  in 
particular  the  solo,  which  achieved  immediate  popularity.  Berlioz  described  the  growing 
popularity  of  his  work  in  a  letter  of  18  December  1853  to  Theophile  Gautier,  who  had 
asked  for  some  information  about  the  piece: 

My  dear  Theophile, 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  a  mystery  play  in  ancient  style  (pleonasm),  consists  at  the 
moment  only  of  the  following  three  pieces: 

The  Overture; 

The  Shepherds'  Farewell  to  the  Holy  Family; 

The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family. 

The  chorus  of  shepherds  was  performed  in  Paris  in  two  concerts  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Ducre,  master  of  the  chapel  of  my 
invention  who  did  not  live  in  the  eighteenth  [sic]  century.  The  chorus  had  a  great 
deal  of  success  among  persons  who  do  me  the  honor  of  detesting  me.  One  lady, 
among  others,  who  after  having  declared  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  as  sweet  as  this  music  by  old  Ducre,  and  learning  a  few  days  later  that  the 
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chorus  of  shepherds  was  by  me,  called  me  impertinent.  But  the  trick  had  been 
accomplished. 

Later,  The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family  was  sung  in  London,  at  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  by  Gardoni  (and  encored),  but  under  my  name.  Since  then  it  has  been  sung 
with  the  same  success  by  I  don't  know  how  many  German  tenors  in  the  concerts  I 
have  just  given  in  Frankfurt,  Braunschweig,  Hannover,  Bremen,  and  finally  Leipzig, 
where  The  Flight  into  Egypt  was  executed  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time,  and,  last 
of  all,  at  the  concert  of  Sainte-Cecile  [in  Paris],  where  the  choruses  certainly  did  not 
approach  the  superb  German  choruses,  but  where  the  performance  nonetheless  was 
fine  and  faithful. 

The  Overture  is  written  for  stringed  instruments  with  just  four  winds,  in  a  tonality 
that  is  not  our  own  and  that  approaches  the  modes  of  plainchant.  The  Chorus  of 
Shepherds  is  much  more  modern,  and  one  must  be  as  ignorant  as  a  carp  to  believe 
that  a  master  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  ever  have  imagined  the  modulation  that 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  this  chorus. 

The  tenor  solo  recounting  the  repose  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  desert  has  nothing 
old  about  it  but  the  melodic  turn  and  some  harmonies  whose  religious  accents  are 
hardly  fashionable  today. 

Just  a  few  weeks  earlier,  on  30  November  1853,  Berlioz  had  written  to  his  sister  Adele 
immediately  after  the  first  complete  performance,  in  Leipzig,  of  The  Flight  into  Egypt: 

This  morning  I  heard  for  the  first  time  (in  its  entirety)  my  mystery  play  The  Flight 
into  Egypt,  from  which  the  piece  The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family  has  had  so  much 
success  in  London  and  in  all  the  German  cities  I  have  been  visiting.  Truly  it  is  good,  it 
is  naive  and  touching  (don't  laugh).  It  belongs  to  the  genre  of  illuminations  from  the 
old  missals.  Everyone  says  that  I  have  perfectly  captured  the  appropriate  color  for 
this  Biblical  legend;  and  they  are  pressing  me  to  continue  this  work  by  making  now  a 
Holy  Family  in  Egypt.  I'll  do  it  gladly,  for  the  subject  charms  me.  .  .  . 

He  evidently  began  work  at  once  on  a  continuation,  because  by  18  December  he  had 
already  informed  Gautier  (in  the  letter  quoted  at  length  above)  that  he  was  at  work  on  The 
Arrival  and  The  Soujourn  in  Egypt.  "If  I  succeed,  you  shall  be  able  to  hear  them  at  my 
next  return  to  Germany."  By  15  January  1854  he  was  able  to  write  to  Liszt,  "I  have 
worked  since  my  return.  I  have  made  the  continuation  of  the  mystery  play  of  Pierre 
Ducre:  The  Arrival  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  Flight. " 
Three  months  later  he  was  working  on  the  orchestration  of  the  last  section  and  worried 
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about  publication.  Kistner,  who  was  publishing  The  Flight  Into  Egypt,  evidently  decided 
that  the  work  was  now  getting  too  big  and  refused  to  bring  out  any  more.  Berlioz  wrote  to 
Liszt  on  14  April,  "Beale  will  certainly  publish  it  in  English,  but  only  when  I  have  finished 
a  third  part  to  this  little  Biblical  trilogy.  This  third  part,  which  he  came  to  ask  me  for  in 
Paris,  will  actually  be  the^rs^  and  will  deal  with  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ...  I  begin 
to  see  the  plan  of  the  Massacre  dawning." 

But  the  Massacre  was  not  to  take  place — or  at  any  rate  it  is  only  hinted  at.  Instead 
Berlioz  found  himself  captivated  by  the  tormented  soul  of  Herod.  By  June  he  was  telling 
his  friends  that  the  first  part  would  be  called  Herod's  Dream,  and  that  he  was  working 
without  taking  time  for  food  or  drink,  because  he  looked  forward  to  hearing  the  work  that 
summer  in  Munich  and  Dresden,  where  the  performances  were  always  better  than  in  Paris 
and  the  audiences  more  understanding.  But  completion  took  longer  than  anticipated,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  July — coincidentally  the  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  won  the  Prix  de  Rome- — that  he  could  declare  the  score  finished,  as  he  did  to 
Liszt  on  27  July:  "Yesterday  I  finished  Herod's  Dream." 

Now  he  had  to  worry  about  arranging  a  performance.  It  was  evidently  too  late  for  any 
of  his  prospects  in  Germany  to  pan  out,  and  he  despaired  of  obtaining  a  decent 
performance  in  Paris,  where  the  delicacy  of  color  and  gesture  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
singers  generally  available.  As  he  wrote  to  his  sister  on  27  August: 

All  of  them  are  more  or  less  infected  by  the  false  and  trivial  taste  honored  in  the 
theaters.  Can  you  imagine  the  role  of  the  Virgin  Mary  sung  by  a  roulade  specialist, 
who  constantly  feels  an  itching  in  her  larynx,  or  by  a  beplumed  prima  donna,  who 
wants  above  all  some  special  cavatinas  in  which  she  can  exhibit  her  voice  and  gesture 
with  her  beautiful  arms  and  shake  her  tresses? 
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Berlioz  had  plenty  of  reasons  to  mistrust  the  fickle  audiences  of  Paris.  His  music  had 
always  been  received  far  more  favorably  in  Germany  and  in  London,  and  he  could 
scarcely  forget  the  financial  catastrophe  of  the  attempt  to  perform  The  Damnation  of 
Faust  in  Paris  a  few  years  earlier.  Yet  in  the  end  he  decided  to  let  Paris  hear  his  new 
trilogy  before  he  took  it  to  Germany,  even  though  he  remarked,  "I  expect  to  lose  some 
eight  or  nine  hundred  francs  by  it." 

The  concert  was  set  for  Sunday,  10  December  1854,  the  day  before  his  fifty-first 
birthday.  He  informed  his  sister  of  the  coming  event,  requesting  that  her  two  daughters, 
his  nieces,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  first  part  of  the  score,  remember  him  that  morning  at 
Mass  and  that  her  husband  "drink  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  my  performers  at  lunch. 
As  for  my  health  and  that  of  the  work,  I  know  that  you  will  not  forget  them."  Berlioz 
expected  the  worst — but  for  once  in  his  life,  he  was  happily  surprised.  The  concert  proved 
to  be  a  hit.  He  had  succeeded  in  finding  just  the  singers  he  needed,  and  all  had  gone  well. 
A  repetition  on  Christmas  Eve  had  been  even  more  successful,  netting  Berlioz  eleven 
hundred  francs. 

While  the  success  was  certainly  welcome,  Berlioz  took  it  all  with  a  grain  of  salt.  He  was 
at  first  amused,  then  annoyed  by  all  the  people  who  insisted  that  he  had  "reformed,"  that 
he  had  at  last  foresworn  the  gigantic  scores  full  of  modernisms  that  had  made  him  the 
target  of  so  much  criticism.  But  he  observed  quite  rightly  that  he  had  not  changed  his 
manner  at  all,  only  his  subject.  And  those  who  found  his  new  score  to  be  at  last  on  a  human 
scale  must  not  have  listened  to  his  earlier  works,  but  simply  looked  at  the  enormous  mass  of 
instruments  gathered  on  the  stage.  If  they  had  really  paid  attention,  they  would  have  realized 
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that  the  bulk  of  Berlioz's  works  called  for  forces  no  larger  than  The  Infant  Christ — only  in 
rare  passages  did  he  actually  employ  the  full  forces  at  his  disposal. 

Still,  despite  the  petty  irritations  that  came  with  it,  the  success  was  welcome.  The  little 
oratorio  quickly  found  its  way  into  the  repertory  in  Germany.  A  Berlioz  week  in  Weimar, 
where  Liszt  was  the  musical  director,  placed  the  new  work  in  the  context  of  other 
compositions  by  Berlioz.  Long  talks  with  an  enthusiastic  and  highly  supportive  Liszt  and 
with  Liszt's  mistress,  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  had  a  crucial  result  for 
Berlioz,  for  it  was  here  that  he  realized  that  he  was  his  own  best  librettist  and  that  he  had 
discovered  a  way  of  treating  subjects  from  antiquity  that  got  away  from  the  blood-and- 
thunder  of  the  Opera.  Those  conversations  in  Weimar  encouraged  Berlioz  to  undertake 
one  of  his  greatest  challenges — composing  an  opera  on  a  favorite  book  of  his  childhood, 
The  Aeneid.  The  success  of  the  little  Biblical  trilogy,  then,  was  directly  responsible  for 
giving  Berlioz  the  confidence  to  attack  his  mightiest  work,  the  great  opera  Les  Troyens 
(The  Trojans) . 

Berlioz  drew  his  story  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
but  he  omitted  many  familiar  passages  (the  appearance  of  the  Magi  in  particular),  and  he 
created  some  elements  out  of  whole  cloth.  His  libretto  consists  of  a  series  of  short  scenes 
that  are,  for  the  most  part,  genre  paintings,  telling  the  well-known  tale  in  a  simple  and 
homely  narration.  The  plan  throughout  aims  at  musical  effectiveness.  As  always,  Berlioz 
sought  for  situations  that  made  for  good  musical  numbers.  The  text  is  strikingly  brief, 
often  to  the  point  of  non-existence.  The  composer  relies  on  the  audience  to  understand  the 
basic  framework  of  the  story,  and  this  is  one  story  in  which  he  could  do  so  successfully. 

Herod's  Dream  opens  at  once  with  a  tenor  recitative  setting  the  scene  in  time  and 
space  before  describing  very  briefly  the  point  of  the  story  to  follow.  At  once  we  are 
launched  into  the  mysterious  Nocturnal  March,  building  from  a  hushed  beginning  with  a 
series  of  intertwined  march  motives  to  a  sudden  interruption  in  the  middle  marking  the 
dialogue  between  the  centurion  and  his  commander  Polydorus,  who  relates  the  nightly 
torments  of  Herod.  The  march  takes  up  again  as  they  separate,  and  it  gradually  dies  away. 

The  next  "scene"  introduces  the  fearful  king  himself.  Berlioz  was  pleased  enough  with 
the  "sombre  harmonies"  that  he  found  for  Herod's  aria  that  he  described  them  in  a  letter 
to  Hans  von  Biilow.  The  aria  is  dramatically  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Polydorus,  whom 
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Herod  does  not  at  first  recognize.  The  commander  has  brought  with  him,  at  Herod's  order, 
a  group  of  soothsayers  who  are  to  foretell  the  future  and  set  the  king's  mind  at  rest.  Their 
function  in  this  work  is  to  motivate  the  next  musical  number,  a  cabalistic  dance  employing 
a  then-astonishing  rhythmic  pattern  of  7/4  time  (alternations  of  3/4  and  4/4).  Their 
announcement  of  a  newborn  child  who  will  take  Herod's  kingdom  motivates  the  king's 
decisive  action.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is  anticipated  in  his  outburst.  At  the  end  of 
the  scene,  the  orchestra  gradually  dies  away  into  silence,  which  provides  the  transition  to 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  Holy  Family. 

We  are  in  the  manger  with  Joseph,  Mary,  and  the  baby.  The  Virgin  sings  a  lullaby, 
eventually  to  be  joined  by  Joseph.  All  is  calm  and  pastoral,  delicately  scored.  A  chorus  of 
angels  (Berlioz  specifies  a  small  group  of  women's  voices  offstage,  but  with  the  door  to  the 
stage  open)  warns  Joseph  and  Mary  of  the  impending  danger  to  the  child,  and  they  decide 
to  leave  for  Egypt.  The  ending  of  Part  I  is  extremely  delicate;  Berlioz  indicates  in  the  score 
where  the  doors  to  the  stage  are  to  be  closed,  so  as  to  make  the  voices  of  the  angels  come  from 
a  still  greater  distance  (and  he  carefully  adds  a  footnote  to  explain  how  the  effect  is  to  be 
obtained  in  a  concert  hall  where  it  is  not  possible  for  the  angel  chorus  to  be  offstage). 

Part  II  opens  with  an  overture  in  the  hypodorian  mode,  one  of  the  old  church  modes 
that  was  not  part  of  the  standard  melodic-harmonic  vocabulary  of  the  romantic  era.  So 
unfamiliar  is  it  that  Berlioz  carefully  notes  in  the  score  which  pitches  are  not  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  expected  major  or  minor  modes!  The  movement  rarely  moves  above  the 
dynamic  level  of  piano,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  as  of  delicate  chamber  music.  The 
overture  is  followed  directly  by  the  chorus  that  generated  the  entire  oratorio,  the 
"Shepherds'  Farewell."  It  is  a  simple,  strophic  passage  with  each  of  its  three  stanzas 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  little  refrain  for  oboes  and  clarinets,  which  lend  a  rustic 
air.  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  is  a  superb  example  of  Berlioz's  skill  as  a  melodist, 
though  here  the  melody  is  essentially  a  kind  of  heightened  recitative,  a  remarkable 
expression  of  the  text  in  the  most  direct  possible  terms. 

Part  III  once  again  begins  with  a  recitative  by  the  tenor  to  set  the  scene.  There  follows 
a  complex  scene  in  which  Mary  laments  the  hardships  of  the  journey  and  expresses  her 
fear  that  the  child  will  die,  while  Joseph  pleads  at  the  doors  of  the  citizens  of  Sais  to  be 
given  shelter.  After  repeated  rebuffs  they  are  accepted  in  the  home  of  an  Ishmaelite,  who 
first  hastens  to  care  for  them,  then  asks  their  names  and  Joseph's  profession.  When  he 
learns  that  Joseph  is  a  carpenter,  he  invites  them  to  remain  with  him,  for  the  Ishmaelite 
father,  too,  is  a  carpenter,  and  they  can  pursue  their  trade  together.  He  then  summons 
entertainment,  which  takes  the  form  of  music  played  by  two  flutes  and  harp.  At  the  end  of 
the  trio,  the  father  of  the  Ishmaelite  family  encourages  the  weary  travelers  to  go  off  to 
bed;  they  express  their  thanks  in  simple  but  sincere  words  and  music.  As  an  epilogue,  the 
tenor  sums  up  the  story  that  has  been  recounted,  and  the  chorus  concludes  the  work, 
echoed  by  angelic  voices  offstage,  with  a  gentle,  a  cappella  prayer  and  a  hushed  "Amen." 

— Steven  Ledbetter 
Text  and  translation  for  UEnfance  du  Christ  begin  on  page  32. 
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Week  22 


L'Enfance  du  Christ 


The  Infant  Christ 


PREMIERE  PARTIE:  Le  Songe 
d'Herode 

LE  RECITANT 

Dans  la  creche,  en  ce  temps,  Jesus  venait 

de  naitre. 
Mais  nul  prodige  encor  ne  l'avait  fait 

connaTtre; 
Et  deja  les  puissants  tremblaient, 
Deja  les  faibles  esperaient. 
Tous  attendaient  .  .  . 
Or  apprenez,  chretiens,  quel  crime 

epouvantable 
Au  roi  des  Juifs  alors  suggera  la  terreur, 
Et  le  celeste  avis  que  dans  leur 

humble  etable 
Aux  parents  de  Jesus  envoya  le  Seigneur. 

SCENE  1 

Une  rue  de  Jerusalem.  Un  corps  de  garde. 
Soldats  romains  faisant  une  ronde  de  nuit. 

MARCHE  NOCTURNE 

UN  CENTURION 
Qui  vient? 

POLYDORUS  le  commandant  de  la 

patrouille 
Rome! 

CENTURION 

Avancez! 

POLYDORUS 
Halte! 

CENTURION 
Polydorus! 

Je  te  croyais  deja,  soldat,  aux  bords  du 
Tibre. 

POLYDORUS 

J'y  serais  en  effet  si  Gallus 

Notre  illustre  preteur  m'eut  enfin  laisse 

libre. 
Mais  il  m'a  sans  raison 
Impose  pour  prison 
Cette  triste  cite  pour  y  voir  ses  folies 
Et  d'un  roitelet  juif  garder  les  insomnies. 

CENTURION 

Que  fait  Herode? 


PARTI:  Herod's  Dream 


NARRATOR 

At  that  time  Jesus  had  just  been  born  in  the 

manger; 
but  no  portent  had  yet  made  him 

known. 
Yet  already  the  mighty  trembled, 
already  the  weak  had  hope. 
Everyone  waited  .  .  . 
learn  now,  Christian  folk,  what  hideous 

crime 
fear  inspired  then  in  the  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  heavenly  counsel  the 

Lord  sent 
to  Jesus'  parents  in  their  lowly  stable. 

SCENE  1 

A  street  in  Jerusalem.  A  guard-house. 
Roman  soldiers  on  night  patrol. 

NIGHTMARCH 

A  CENTURION 

Who's  there? 

POLYDORUS  commanding  the 

patrol 
Rome! 

CENTURION 

Advance! 

POLYDORUS 
Halt! 

CENTURION 

Polydorus! 

Corporal,  I  thought  you  were  on  Tiber's 
banks  by  now. 

POLYDORUS 

So  I  should  be  if  Gallus 

our  precious  praetor  had  only 

let  me. 
But  for  no  good  reason 
he's  shut  me  up 

in  this  dreary  town,  watching  its  antics 
and  keeping  guard  over  a  petty  Jewish  king's 

sleepless  nights. 

CENTURION 
What's  Herod  doing? 
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POLYDORUS 

II  reve,  il  tremble, 

II  voit  partout  des  traitres,  il  assemble 

Son  conseil  chaque  jour; 

Et  du  soir  au  matin 

II  faut  sur  lui  veiller; 

II  nous  obsede  enfin. 

CENTURION 

Ridicule  tyran!  Mais  va,  poursuis  ta  ronde. 

POLYDORUS 

II  !e  faut  bien.  Adieu.  Jupiter  le  confonde! 

La  patrouille  se  remet  en  marche  et 
s'eloigne. 

SCENE  2 

Interieur  du  palals  d'Herode 

AIR  D' HE RODE 

HERODE 

Toujours  ce  reve!  encor  cet  enfant 

Qui  doit  me  detroner. 

Et  ne  savoir  que  croire 

De  ce  presage  menacant 

Pour  ma  vie  et  ma  gloire! 

O  misere  des  rois! 

Regner  et  ne  pas  vivre, 

A  tous  donner  des  lois, 

Et  desirer  de  suivre 

Le  chevrier  au  fond  des  bois! 

O  nuit  profonde 

Qui  tient  le  monde 

Dans  le  repos  plonge, 

A  mon  sein  ravage 

Donne  la  paix  une  heure, 

Et  que  ton  voile  effleure 

Mon  front  d'ennuis  charge  .  .  . 

O  misere  des  rois,  etc. 

Effort  sterile! 

Le  sommeil  fuit; 

Et  ma  plainte  inutile 

Ne  hate  point  ton  cours,  interminable  nuit. 

SCENE  3 

POLYDORUS 

Seigneur! 

HERODE 

Laches,  tremblez! 


POLYDORUS 

He  broods,  quakes  with  fear, 
sees  traitors  on  every  side, 
and  daily  summons  his  council; 
and  from  dusk  till  dawn 
has  to  be  looked  after; 
he's  getting  on  our  nerves. 

CENTURION 

Absurd  despot!  But  off  on  your  rounds  now. 

POLYDORUS 

Yes,  I  must.  Good  night.  Jove's  curse  on 
him! 

The  patrol  resumes  its  march  and  moves  off 
into  the  distance. 

SCENE  2 

In  Herod's  palace 

HEROD'S  ARIA 

HEROD 

The  dream  again!  Again  the  child 
who  is  to  cast  me  down. 
And  not  to  know  what  to  think 
of  this  omen  which  threatens 
my  glory  and  my  existence! 
Oh  the  wretchedness  of  kings! 
To  rule  yet  not  to  live, 
to  mete  out  laws  to  all, 
yet  to  long  to  follow 

the  goatherd  into  the  heart  of  the  woods! 
Fathomless  night 
holding  the  world 
deep  sunk  in  sleep, 
to  my  tormented  breast 
grant  peace  for  one  hour, 
and  let  thy  shadows  touch 
my  gloom-pressed  brow  .  .  . 
Oh  the  wretchedness  of  kings,  etc. 
All  effort's  useless! 
Sleep  shuns  me; 
and  my  vain  complaining 
no  swifter  makes  thy  course,  oh  endless 
night. 

SCENE  3 

POLYDORUS 

My  lord! 

HEROD 

Cowards,  beware! 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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Je  sais  tenir  encore 
Une  epee  .  .  . 

POLYDORUS 

Arretez! 

HERODE  le  reconnaissant 
Ah!  c'est  toi,  Polydore. 
Que  viens-tu  m'annoncer? 

POLYDORUS 

Seigneur,  les  devins  juifs 
Viennent  de  s'assembler 
Par  vos  ordres. 

HERODE 

Enfin! 

POLYDORUS 

lis  sont  la. 

HERODE 

Qu'ils  paraissent. 

SCENE  4 

CHCEUR  DE  DEVINS 

Les  sages  de  Judee, 

0  roi,  te  reconnaissent 

Pour  un  prince  savant  et  genereux; 

lis  te  sont  devoues. 

Parle,  qu'attends-tu  d'eux? 

HERODE 

Qu'ils  veuillent  m'eclairer, 

Est-il  quelque  remede 

Au  souci  devorant 

Qui  des  longtemps  m'obsede? 

DEVINS 

Quel  est-il? 

HERODE 

Chaque  nuit 

Le  meme  songe  m'epouvante; 

Toujours  une  voix  grave  et  lente 

Me  repete  ces  mots:  ,,Ton  heureux  temps 

s'enfuit! 
Un  enfant  vient  de  naitre 
Qui  fera  disparaitre 
Ton  trone  et  ton  pouvoir." 
Puis-je  de  vous  savoir 
Si  cette  terreur  qui  m'accable 
Est  fondee, 

Et  comment  ce  danger  redoutable 
Peut  etre  detourne? 

DEVINS 

Les  esprits  le  sauront, 
Et  par  nous  consultes 


I  can  still  handle 
a  sword  .  .  . 

POLYDORUS 

Stop! 

HEROD  recognizing  him 
Oh,  Polydor,  it's  you. 
What  have  you  to  tell  me? 

POLYDORUS 

My  lord,  the  Jewish  soothsayers 
have  assembled 
as  you  commanded. 

HEROD 
At  last! 

POLYDORUS 
They  are  here. 

HEROD 

Let  them  come  in. 

SCENE  4 

CHORUS  OF  SOOTHSAYERS 

The  wise  men  of  Judaea, 

oh  king,  know  thee 

for  a  wise  and  liberal  prince; 

they  are  thy  servants. 

Speak,  what  wouldst  thou  of  them? 

HEROD 

That  they  reveal  to  me 
if  there  is  any  remedy 
for  the  devouring  care 
which  has  so  long  beset  me. 

SOOTHSAYERS 

What  is  it? 

HEROD 

Each  night 

the  same  dream  affrights  me; 

a  slow  and  solemn  voice 

repeats  these  words:  "The  time  of  thy 

prosperity  is  passed! 
A  child  has  come  into  the  world 
that  shall  reduce  to  naught 
thy  throne  and  thy  dominion." 
Can  I  discover  from  you 
if  this  terror  that  oppresses  me 
has  any  truth, 
and  how  this  dread  peril 
may  be  averted? 

SOOTHSAYERS 

The  spirits  will  know; 
we  shall  consult  them, 
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Bientot  ils  repondront. 

Les  devins  font  des  evolutions  cabalis- 
tiques  et  procedent  a  la  conjuration. 

DEVINS 

La  voix  dit  vrai,  Seigneur. 
Un  enfant  vient  de  naitre 
Qui  fera  disparaitre 
Ton  trone  et  ton  pouvoir. 
Mais  mil  ne  peut  savoir 
Ni  son  nom,  ni  sa  race. 

HERODE 

Que  faut-il  que  je  fasse? 

DEVINS 

Tu  tomberas,  a  moins  que  Ton  ne  satisfasse 
Les  noirs  esprits,  et  si,  pour  conjurer  le  sort, 
Des  enfants  nouveau-nes  tu  n'ordonnes  la 
mort. 

HERODE 

Eh  bien,  par  le  fer  qu'ils  perissent! 

Je  ne  puis  hesiter. 

Que  dans  Jerusalem, 

A  Nazareth,  a  Bethleem, 

Sur  tous  les  nouveau-nes 

Mes  coups  s'appesantissent! 

Malgre  les  cris,  malgre  les  pleurs 

De  tant  de  meres  eperdues, 

Des  rivieres  de  sang  vont  etre  repandues. 

Je  serai  sourd  a  ces  douleurs. 

La  beaute,  la  grace,  ni  1'age 

Ne  feront  faiblir  mon  courage 

II  faut  un  terme  a  mes  terreurs. 

DEVINS 

Oui,  oui,  par  le  fer  qu'ils  perissent! 

N'hesite  pas. 

Que  dans  Jerusalem, 

A  Nazareth,  a  Bethleem, 

Sur  tous  les  nouveau-nes 

Tes  coups  s'appesantissent! 

Oui,  malgre  les  cris,  malgre  les  pleurs 

De  tant  de  meres  eperdues, 

Les  rivieres  de  sang  qui  seront  repandues, 

Demeure  sourd  a  ces  douleurs! 

Que  rien  n'ebranle  ton  courage! 

Et  vous,  pour  attiser  sa  rage, 

Esprits,  redoublez  ses  terreurs! 

SCENE  5 

Vetable  de  Bethleem 


and  they  will  soon  give  answer. 

The  soothsayers  perform  cabalistic  move- 
ments, then  proceed  to  conjure  the  spirits. 

SOOTHSAYERS 

The  voice  speaks  true,  oh  king. 
A  child  has  come  into  the  world 
that  shall  reduce  to  naught 
thy  throne  and  thy  dominion. 
Yet  none  may  know 
his  name  nor  his  country. 

HEROD 

What  must  I  do? 

SOOTHSAYERS 

Thou  shalt  fall  unless  the  dark  spirits 
are  satisfied  and,  to  prevent  thy  fate, 
thou  ordainest  death  for  all  the  new-born 
children. 

HEROD 

So  be  it,  let  them  perish  by  the  sword! 

I  must  not  waver. 

In  Jerusalem, 

in  Nazareth,  in  Bethlehem, 

on  all  the  new-born 

let  my  violence  strike! 

Though  all  their  mothers 

despair  and  wail  and  weep, 

rivers  of  blood  shall  flow. 

I  will  be  deaf  to  their  suffering. 

Beauty  nor  charm  nor  age 

shall  weaken  my  resolve. 

My  terrors  must  have  an  end. 

SOOTHSAYERS 

Yes,  let  them  perish  by  the  sword! 

Do  not  waver. 

In  Jerusalem, 

in  Nazareth,  in  Bethlehem, 

on  all  the  new-born 

let  thy  violence  strike! 

Though  all  their  mothers 

despair  and  wail  and  weep 

and  rivers  of  blood  shall  flow, 

be  deaf  to  their  suffering. 

Let  nothing  shake  your  resolve! 

And  you,  spirits,  to  whet  his  rage, 

multiply  his  terrors! 

SCENE  5 

TJie  stable  at  Bethlehem 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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DUO 

MARIE 

0  mon  cher  fils,  donne  cette  herbe  tendre 
A  ces  agneaux  qui  vers  toi  vont  belant; 
lis  sont  si  doux,  laisse,  laisse-les  prendre. 
Ne  les  fais  pas  languir,  o  mon  Enfant. 

MARIE,  JOSEPH 

Repands  encor  ces  fleurs  sur  leur  litiere. 
lis  sont  heureux  de  tes  dons,  cher  Enfant; 
Vois  leur  gaiete,  vois  leurs  jeux,  vois  leur 

mere 
Tourner  vers  toi  son  regard  caressant. 

MARIE 

Oh!  sois  beni,  mon  cher  et  tendre  Enfant! 

JOSEPH 

Oh!  sois  beni,  divin  Enfant! 

SCENE  6 

CHCEUR  D'ANGES  INVISIBLES 

Joseph!  Marie! 
Ecoutez-nous. 

MARIE,  JOSEPH 

Esprits  de  vie, 
Est-ce  bien  vous? 

ANGES 

II  faut  sauver  ton  fils 
Qu'un  grand  peril  menace, 
Marie. 

MARIE 

O  ciel,  mon  fils! 

ANGES 

Oui,  vous  devez  partir 
Et  de  vos  pas  bien  derober  la  trace; 
Des  ce  soir  au  desert  vers  l'Egypte  il  faut 
fuir. 

MARIE,  JOSEPH 

A  vos  ordres  soumis,  purs  esprits  de  lumiere, 

Avec  Jesus  au  desert  nous  fuirons. 

Mais  accordez  a  notre  humble  priere 

La  prudence,  la  force,  et  nous  le  sauverons. 

ANGES 

La  puissance  celeste 
Saura  de  vos  pas  ecarter 
Toute  rencontre  funeste. 

MARIE,  JOSEPH 

En  hate,  allons  tout  preparer. 

ANGES 

Hosanna!  Hosanna! 


DUET 

MARY 

Oh  my  dear  son,  give  this  fresh  grass 
to  those  lambs  that  come  bleating  to  thee; 
they  are  so  gentle,  let  them  take  it. 
Don't  let  them  go  hungry,  my  child. 

MARY,  JOSEPH 

Spread  these  flowers  too  about  their  straw. 
They  are  pleased  with  thy  gifts,  dear  child; 
see  how  blithe  they  are,  how  they  gambol, 

and  how  their  mother 
turns  towards  thee  her  grateful  gaze. 

MARY 

Blessed  be  thou,  my  dear  sweet  child! 

JOSEPH 

Blessed  be  thou,  holy  child! 

SCENE  6 

CHORUS  OF  UNSEEN  ANGELS 
Joseph!  Mary! 
Hearken  to  us. 

MARY,  JOSEPH 

Spirits  of  life, 
can  it  be  you? 

ANGELS 

You  must  save  thy  son 
whom  great  danger  threatens, 
Mary. 

MARY 

Oh  heaven,  my  son! 

ANGELS 

Yes,  you  must  go 
and  leave  no  trace  behind  you; 
this  very  night  you  shall  flee  through  the 
desert  towards  Egypt. 

MARY,  JOSEPH 

Obedient  to  your  word,  pure  spirits  of  light, 
we  shall  flee  with  Jesus  to  the  desert. 
But  grant  us,  we  humbly  pray, 
wisdom  and  strength,  so  we  shall  save  him. 

ANGELS 

The  power  of  heaven 
will  keep  from  your  way 
all  fatal  encounter. 

MARY,  JOSEPH 

Let  us  hasten  to  get  ready. 

ANGELS 

Hosanna!  Hosanna! 
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DEUXIEME  PARTIE:  La  Fuite  en 
Egypte 

OUVERTURE 

Les  bergers  se  rassemblent  devant 

ratable  de  Bethleem. 


PART  2:  The  Flight  Into  Egypt 


OVERTURE 

The  shepherds  gather  before  the  stable  in 

Bethlehem. 


ADIEl  X  DES  BERGERS 
A  LA  SA1NTE  EAMILLE 

CHCEUR  DES  BERGERS 

II  s'en  va  loin  de  la  terre 
Ou  dans  l'etable  il  vit  le  jour. 
De  son  pere  et  de  sa  mere 
Qu'il  reste  le  constant  amour, 
Qu'il  grandisse,  qu'il  prospere 
Et  qu'il  soit  bon  pere  a  son  tour. 

Oncques  si,  chez  l'idolatre, 

II  vient  a  sentir  le  malheur, 

Fuyant  la  terre  maratre, 

Chez  nous  qu'il  revienne  au  bonheur. 

Que  la  pauvrete  du  patre 

Reste  toujours  chere  a  son  coeur. 

Cher  enfant,  Dieu  te  benisse! 
Dieu  vous  benisse,  heureux  epoux! 
Que  jamais  de  l'injustice 
Vous  ne  puissiez  sentir  les  coups. 
Qu'un  bon  ange  vous  avertisse 
Des  dangers  planant  sur  vous. 


THE  SHEPHERDS'  FAREWELL 
TO  THE  HOLY  FAMILY 

CHORUS  OF  SHEPHERDS 

He  is  going  far  from  the  land 
where  in  the  stable  he  was  born. 
May  his  father  and  his  mother 
always  love  him  steadfastly; 
may  he  grow  and  prosper 
and  be  a  good  father  in  his  turn. 

If  ever  among  the  idolaters 

he  should  find  misfortune, 

let  him  flee  the  unkind  land 

and  come  back  to  live  happily  among  us. 

May  the  shepherd's  lowly  life 

be  ever  dear  to  his  heart. 

Dear  child,  may  God  bless  thee, 

and  God  bless  you,  happy  pair! 

May  you  never  feel 

the  cruel  hand  of  injustice. 

May  a  good  angel  warn  you 

of  all  dangers  that  hang  over  you. 


Please  turn  the  page  quietly,  and  only 
after  the  music  has  stopped. 


Berlioz's  birthplace 
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Week  22 


LE  REPOS  DE  LA  SAINTE  FAMILLE        THE  REPOSE  OF  THE  HOLY  FAMILY 


LE  RECITANT 

Les  pelerins  etant  venus 

En  un  lieu  de  belle  apparence 

Ou  se  trouvaient  arbres  touffus 

Et  de  1'eau  pure  en  abondance, 

Saint  Joseph  dit:  ttArretez-vous 

Pres  de  cette  claire  fontaine. 

Apres  si  longue  peine 

Reposons-nous." 

L'enfant  Jesus  dormait.  Pour  lors  Sainte 

Marie, 
Arretant  l'ane,  repondit: 
ttVoyez  ce  beau  tapis  d'herbe  douce  et 

fleurie, 
Le  Seigneur  pour  mon  fils  au  desert 

l'etendi." 
Puis  s'etant  assis  sous  l'ombrage 
De  trois  palmiers  au  vert  feuillage, 
L'ane  paissant, 
L' Enfant  dormant, 
Les  sacres  voyageurs  quelque  temps 

sommeillerent, 
Berces  par  des  songes  heureux, 
Et  les  anges  du  ciel,  a  genoux  autour 

d'eux, 
Le  divin  Enfant  adorerent. 

CHCEUR  D'ANGES 
Alleluia!  Alleluia! 


NARRATOR 

The  pilgrims  having  come 

to  a  place  of  fair  aspect 

with  bushy  trees 

and  fresh  water  in  abundance, 

St.  Joseph  said:  "Stop 

near  this  clear  spring. 

After  such  long  toil 

let  us  rest." 

The  child  Jesus  was  asleep.  Then 

Holy  Mary, 
halting  the  ass,  answered: 
"Look  at  this  fair  carpet  of  soft  grass  and 

flowers 
that  the  Lord  spread  in  the  desert  for  my 

son. 
Then,  having  sat  down  in  the  shade 
of  three  green-leaved  palm  trees, 
while  the  ass  browsed 
and  the  child  slept, 
the  holy  travelers  slumbered 

for  a  while, 
lulled  by  sweet  dreams, 
and  the  angels  of  heaven,  kneeling  about 

them, 
worshipped  the  divine  child. 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS 
Alleluia!  Alleluia! 


TROISIEME  PARTIE:  L'Arrivee 

a  Sais 

LE  RECITANT 

Depuis  trois  jours,  malgre  l'ardeur  du  vent, 
lis  cheminaient  dans  le  sable  mouvant. 
Le  pauvre  serviteur  de  la  famille  sainte, 
L'ane,  dans  le  desert  etait  deja  tombe; 
Et  bien  avant  de  voir  d'une  cite  l'enceinte, 
De  fatigue  et  de  soif  son  mattre  eut 

succombe 
Sans  le  secours  de  Dieu.  Seule  Sainte  Marie 
Marchait  calme  et  sereine,  et  de  son  doux 

Enfant 
La  blonde  chevelure  et  la  tete  benie 
Semblaient  la  ranimer  sur  son  coeur 

reposant. 
Mais  bientot  ses  pas  chancelerent  .  .  . 
Combien  de  fois  les  epoux  s'arreterent  .  .  . 
Enfin  pourtant  ils  arriverent 
A  SaVs,  haletants, 
Et  presque  mourants. 


PART  3:  The  Arrival  at  Sais 

NARRATOR 

For  three  days,  despite  the  hot  winds, 

they  journeyed  through  the  shifting  sands. 

The  holy  family's  poor  servant, 

the  ass,  had  already  fallen  in  the  desert  dust; 

and  long  before  they  saw  a  city's  walls, 

his  master  would  have  died  from  exhaustion 

and  thirst 
but  for  God's  help.  Only  holy  Mary 
walked  on  serene  and  untroubled;  and  her 

sweet  child's 
fair  locks  and  blessed  head 
resting  against  her  breast  seemed  to  give  her 

strength. 
But  soon  her  feet  stumbled  .  .  . 
How  many  times  the  couple  stopped  .  .  . 
At  length  they  came 
to  Sais,  gasping 
and  near  to  death. 
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C'etait  une  cite  des  longtemps  reunie 
A  l'empire  romain, 

Pleine  de  gens  cruels,  au  visage  hautain. 
Oyez  combien  dura  la  navrante  agonie 
Des  pelerins  cherchant  un  asile  et  du  pain. 

SCENE  1 

U inter ieur  de  la  ville  de  Sa'is 
DUO 

MARIE 

Dans  cette  ville  immense 

Ou  le  peuple  en  foule  s'elance, 

Quelle  rumeur! 

Joseph!  J'ai  peur  .  .  . 

Je  n'en  puis  plus  .  .  .  las!  .  .  . 

Je  suis  morte  .  .  . 
Allez  frapper  a  cette  porte. 

JOSEPH 

Ouvrez,  ouvrez,  secourez-nous, 
Laissez-nous  reposer  chez  vous! 
Que  l'hospitalite  sainte  soit  accordee 
A  la  mere,  a  l'Enfant.  Hellas!  de  la  Judee 
Nous  arrivons  a  pied. 

CHCEUR  DE  ROMAINS 
Arriere,  vils  Hebreux! 
Les  gens  de  Rome  n'ont  que  faire 
De  vagabonds  et  de  lepreux! 

MARIE 

Mes  pieds  de  sang  teignent  la  terre! 

JOSEPH 

Seigneur!  ma  femme  est  presque  morte! 

MARIE 

Jesus  va  mourir  .  .  .  e'en  est  fait. 
Mon  sein  tari  n'a  plus  de  lait. 

JOSEPH 

Frappons  encore  a  cette  porte. 
Oh!  par  pitie,  secourez-nous! 
Laissez-nous  reposer  chez  vous! 
Que  l'hospitalite  sainte  soit  accordee 
A  la  mere,  a  l'Enfant.  Helas!  de  la  Judee 
Nous  arrivons  a  pied. 

CHCEUR  D'EGYPTIENS 

Arriere,  vils  Hebreux! 

Les  gens  d'Egypte  n'ont  que  faire 

De  vagabonds  et  de  lepreux! 


It  was  a  city  that  had  long  been  part 

of  the  Roman  empire, 

full  of  cruel  folk,  with  haughty  airs. 

Hear  now  of  the  grievous  agony  endured  so  long 

by  the  pilgrims  in  their  search  for  food  and  shelter. 

SCENE  1 

Within  the  town  ofSais 
DUET 

MARY 

In  this  immense  town 
the  roar  and  bustle 
of  the  hurrying  crowds! 
Joseph,  I'm  frightened  .  .  . 
I  can't  go  on  .  .  .  Alas  .  .  . 

I'm  dead  .  .  . 
Go  and  knock  at  that  door. 

JOSEPH 

Open,  open,  help  us, 

let  us  rest  in  your  house! 

Grant  sacred  hospitality 

to  mother  and  child!  Alas,  we  have  come 

from  Judaea  on  foot. 

CHORUS  OF  ROMANS 
Get  away,  vile  Hebrews! 
Roman  people  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tramps  and  lepers! 

MARY 

My  bleeding  feet  stain  the  ground! 

JOSEPH 

Lord!  My  wife  is  nearly  dead! 

MARY 

Jesus  is  going  to  die  ...  all  is  lost. 
My  breast  has  run  dry,  no  milk  is  left. 

JOSEPH 

We  shall  try  knocking  at  this  door. 

For  pity's  sake  help  us, 

let  us  rest  in  your  house! 

Grant  sacred  hospitality 

to  mother  and  child!  Alas,  we  have  come 

from  Judaea  on  foot. 

CHORUS  OF  EGYPTIANS 

Get  away,  vile  Hebrews! 

Egyptian  people  have  nothing  to  do 

with  tramps  and  lepers! 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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JOSEPH 

Seigneur!  sauvez  la  mere! 

Marie  expire  .  .  .  e'en  est  fait  .  .  . 

Et  son  Enfant  n'a  plus  de  lait. 

Votre  maison,  cruels,  reste  fermee. 

Vos  coeurs  sont  durs.  Sous  la  ramee 

De  ces  sycomores,  Ton  voit, 

Tout  a  lecart,  un  humble  toit  .  .  . 

Frappons  encor  .  .  .  Mais  qu'a  ma  voix  unie 

Votre  voix  si  douce,  Marie, 

Tente  aussi  de  les  attendrir. 

MARIE 

Helas!  nous  aurons  a  souffrir 
Partout  l'insulte  et  l'avanie. 
Je  vais  tomber  .  .  . 

JOSEPH 

Oh!  par  pitie, 


JOSEPH 

Lord,  save  the  mother! 

Mary  is  fainting  ...  all  is  lost  .  .  . 

and  her  child  has  no  more  milk. 

Cruel  people,  your  house  remains  closed. 

Your  hearts  are  hard.  Beneath  the  branches 

of  those  sycamores,  set  apart  from  the  rest, 

there's  a  lowly  dwelling  .  .  . 

We  shall  knock  there  .  .  .  But  Mary, 

join  your  gentle  voice  to  mine, 

you  too  try  to  move  them. 

MARY 

Alas,  everywhere  we  must  endure 

insult  and  rebuff. 

I  am  going  to  faint  .  .  . 

JOSEPH 

For  pity's  sake, 


MARIE,  JOSEPH  MARY,  JOSEPH 

Oh!  par  pitie,  secourez-nous!  For  pity's  sake  help  us, 

Laissez-nous  reposer  chez  vous!  let  us  rest  in  your  house! 

Que  l'hospitalite  sainte  soit  accordee  Grant  sacred  hospitality 

Aux  parents  (a  la  mere),  a  l'Enfant.  Helas!     to  parents  (to  mother)  and  child.  Alas,  we 

de  la  Judee  have  come 

Nous  arrivons  a  pied.  from  Judaea  on  foot. 


WE 
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SCENE  2 


SCENE  2 


Uinterieur  de  la  maison  des  hmaelites        Inside  the  Ishmaelites'  house 


LE  PERE  DE  FAMILLE 

Entrez,  entrez,  pauvres  Hebreux! 
La  porte  n'est  jamais  fermee, 
Chez  nous,  aux  malheureux. 

Joseph  et  Marie  entreat. 

Grands  dieux!  Quelle  detresse! 
Qu'autour  d'eux  on  s'empresse! 
Filles  et  fils  et  serviteurs, 
Montrez  la  bonte  de  vos  coeurs! 
Que  de  leurs  pieds  meurtris  on  lave  les 

blessures! 
Donnez  de  l'eau,  donnez  du  lait,  des 

grappes  mures; 
Preparez  a  l'instant 
Une  couchette  pour  l'enfant. 

CHCEUR  D'ISMAELITES 

Que  de  leurs  meurtris  on  lave  les  blessures! 

Donnon  de  l'leau,  donnons  du  lait,  des 

grappes  mures; 
Preparons  a  l'instant 
Une  couchette  pour  l'enfant. 

Lesjeunes  hmaelites  et  leurs  serviteurs 
se  dispersent  dans  la  maison,  executant 
les  ordres  divers  du  Pere  defamille. 

LE  PERE  DE  FAMILLE 

Sur  vos  traits  fatigues 

La  tristesse  est  empreinte. 

Ayez  courage,  nous  ferons 

Ce  que  nous  pourrons 

Pour  vous  aider. 

Bannissez  toute  crainte; 

Les  enfants  d'Ismael. 

Sont  freres  de  ceux  d'Israel. 

Nous  avons  vu  le  jour  au  Liban,  en  Syrie. 

Comment  vous  nomme-t-on? 

JOSEPH 

Elle  a  pour  nom  Marie, 

Je  m'appelle  Joseph,  et  nous  nommons 

l'Enfant 
Jesus. 

LE  PERE  DE  FAMILLE 

Jesus!  quel  nom  charmant! 
Dites,  que  faites-vous  pour  gagner 

votre  vie? 
Oui,  quel  est  votre  etat? 


HOUSEHOLDER 

Come  in,  come  in,  you  poor  Jews! 

The  door  of  our  house 

is  never  closed  to  the  unfortunate. 

Joseph  and  Mary  enter. 

Great  gods!  What  a  dreadful  sight! 
Come  quickly  and  see  to  their  needs! 
Daughters,  sons,  servants, 
show  the  kindness  of  your  hearts! 
Wash  the  sores  on  their  bruised 

feet! 
Give  them  water,  give  them  milk  and 

ripe  grapes; 
make  up  a  cot 
for  the  child  at  once. 

CHORUS  OF  ISHMAELITES 

Wash  the  sores  on  their  bruised  feet! 
Give  them  water,  give  them  milk  and  ripe 

grapes; 
make  up  a  cot 
for  the  child  at  once. 

The  young  Ishmaelites  and  their  servants 
scatter  about  the  house,  carrying  out  the 
householder's  orders. 

HOUSEHOLDER 

Your  tired  faces 

are  lined  with  sorrow. 

Take  heart,  we'll  do 

what  we  can 

to  help  you. 

Don't  be  afraid; 

the  children  of  Ishmael 

are  brothers  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

We  come  from  Lebanon,  in  Syria. 

What  are  your  names? 

JOSEPH 

Her  name  is  Mary 

I'm  called  Joseph,  and  we  have  named  the 

chUd 
Jesus. 

HOUSEHOLDER 

Jesus!  What  a  sweet  name! 
Tell  me  what  do  you  do 

for  a  living? 
What  is  your  trade? 


— Please  turn  the  page  quietly. — 
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JOSEPH 

Moi,  je  suis  charpentier. 

LE  PERE  DE  FAMILLE 

Eh  bien,  c'est  mon  metier! 
Vous  etes  mon  compere. 
Ensemble  nous  travaillerons, 
Bien  des  deniers  nous  gagnerons. 
Laissez  faire. 

Pres  de  nous  Jesus  grandira, 
Puis  bientot  il  vous  aidera 
Et  la  sagesse  il  apprendra. 
Laissez,  laissez  faire. 

CHCEUR 

Laissez,  laissez  faire. 
Pres  de  nous  Jesus  grandira, 
Puis  bientot  il  vous  aidera, 
Et  la  sagesse  il  apprendra. 

LE  PERE  DE  FAMILLE 

Pour  bien  finir  cette  soiree 

Et  rejouir  nos  notes,  employons 

La  science  sacree, 

Le  pouvoir  des  doux  sons. 

Prenez  vos  instruments,  mes  enfants; 

toute  peine 
Cede  a  la  flute  unie  a  la  harpe  thebaine. 

TRIO  pour  deux  flutes  et  harpe,  execute 
par  les  jeunes  Ismaelites 

LE  PERE  DE  FAMILLE  s'adressant 

a  Marie 
Vous  pleurez,  jeune  mere. 
Douces  larmes,  tant  mieux! 


JOSEPH 

I  am  a  carpenter. 

HOUSEHOLDER 

That's  my  job  too! 

We  are  comrades. 

We  shall  work  together, 

and  make  lots  of  money. 

No  need  to  worry. 

Jesus  shall  be  brought  up  with  us, 

then  before  long  he'll  be  helping  you, 

and  he'll  grow  up  to  be  a  good  boy. 

No  need  to  worry  at  all. 

CHORUS 

No  need  to  worry  at  all. 
Jesus  shall  be  brought  up  with  us, 
then  before  long  he'll  be  helping  you, 
and  he'll  grow  up  to  be  a  good  boy. 

HOUSEHOLDER 

To  round  off  the  evening 
and  cheer  our  guests,  let's  use 
the  sacred  science, 
the  power  of  sweet  sounds. 
Get  your  instruments,  children; 

all  trouble 
yields  to  the  flute  and  the  Theban  harp. 

TRIO  for  two  flutes  and  harp,  performed 
by  the  young  Ishmaelites 

HOUSEHOLDER  to  Mary 

You  weep,  young  mother. 
Gentle  tears;  good,  so  be  it! 


-    ;:    :     -     mm 


La  Cote -St. -Andre,  where  Berlioz  was  born 
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r\vv*r; 


Allez  dormir,  bon  pere, 

Bien  reposez, 

Mai  ne  songez, 

Plus  d'alarmes. 

Que  les  charmes 

De  l'espoir  du  bonheur 

Rentrent  en  votre  coeur. 

MARIE,  JOSEPH 

_Adieu,  merci,  bon  pere, 
Deja  ma  peine  amere 
Semble  s'enfuir. 
Plus  d'alarmes. 
Oui,  les  charmes 
De  l'espoir  du  bonheur 
Rentrent  en  notre  coeur. 

CHCEUR 

Allez  dormir,  bon  pere, 

Doux  enfant,  tendre  mere, 

Bien  reposez, 

Mai  ne  songez, 

Plus  d'alarmes. 

Que  les  charmes 

De  l'espoir  du  bonheur 

Rentrent  en  votre  cceur. 

"SCENE  3 

EPILOGUE 

LE  RECITANT 

Ce  fut  ainsi  que  par  un  infidele 

Fut  sauve  le  Sauveur. 

Pendant  dix  ans  Marie,  et  Joseph  avec  elle, 

Virent  fleurir  en  lui  la  sublime  douceur, 

La  tendresse  infinie 

A  la  sagesse  unie. 

Puis  enfin  de  retour 

Au  lieu  qui  lui  donna  le  jour 

II  voulut  accomplir  le  divin  sacrifice 

Qui  racheta  le  genre  humain 

De  l'eternel  supplice 

Et  du  salut  lui  fraya  le  chemin. 

LE  RECITANT,  CHCEUR 

O  mon  ame,  pour  toi  que  reste-t-il  a  faire, 
Qu'a  briser  ton  orgueil  devant  un  tel 

mystere? 
O  mon  cceur,  emplis-toi  du  grave  et  pur 

amour 
Qui  seul  peut  nous  ouvrir  le  celeste  sejour. 

Amen. 
FIN 


Go  to  bed,  good  father, 

rest  well, 

peaceful  dreams, 

no  more  alarms. 

May  the  hope 

of  happiness  once  more 

gladden  your  heart. 

MARY,  JOSEPH 

Good  night  and  thanks,  good  father; 

already  my  bitter  afflictions 

seem  to  be  vanishing. 

No  more  alarms. 

Yes,  the  hope 

of  happiness  once  more 

gladdens  our  hearts. 

CHORUS 

Go  to  bed,  good  father, 

sweet  child,  gentle  mother, 

rest  well, 

peaceful  dreams, 

no  more  alarms. 

May  the  hope 

of  happiness  once  more 

gladden  your  hearts. 

"SCENE  3 

EPILOGUE 

NARRATOR 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Saviour 

was  saved  by  an  infidel. 

For  ten  years  Mary,  and  Joseph  with  her, 

watched  sublime  humility  flower  in  him, 

infinite  love 

joined  to  wisdom. 

Then  at  length  he  returned 

to  the  country  of  his  birth, 

that  he  might  accomplish  the  divine  sacrifice 

which  ransomed  mankind 

from  eternal  torment 

and  marked  out  the  way  of  salvation. 

NARRATOR,  CHORUS 

Oh  my  soul,  what  remains  for  you  to  do 
but  shatter  your  pride  before  so  great  a 

mystery? 
Oh  my  heart,  be  filled  with  the  pure,  deep 

love 
which  alone  can  open  to  us  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. 

Amen. 
END 
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A  new  tradition  in  Cambridge 
salutes  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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More  .  .  . 

The  best  place  to  begin  in  finding  out  about  Berlioz  is  from  his  own  memoirs,  a  master- 
piece of  autobiography.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  his  career  and  his  increasing  bitterness, 
Berlioz's  sense  of  humor  allowed  him  to  achieve  a  remarkable  balance  in  telling  the  story 
of  his  life.  He  is  also  the  finest  writer  among  the  great  composers,  so  the  book  is 
memorable  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The  translation  to  read  is  the  one  by 
David  Cairns,  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz  (Norton,  available  in  paper- 
back). It  captures  the  composer's  pride,  wit,  passion,  and  sardonic  humor  with  special  flair 
(all  of  the  quotations  from  Berlioz  in  the  program  note  come  from  this  translation).  For  an 
informed  brief  introduction,  you  can  read  the  Berlioz  article  in  The  New  Grove;  it  is  by 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  is  the  General  Editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Berlioz's  works.  He  has 
also  written  a  volume  for  the  Master  Musicians  series,  the  first  new  study  of  the  composer 
to  take  into  account  all  of  the  information  learned  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  edition; 
it  has  just  been  published  in  England  and  will  presumably  be  available  in  this  country 
before  long.  The  standard  and  classic  full-scale  biography  is  the  two- volume  study  Berlioz 
and  the  Romantic  Century  by  Jacques  Barzun  (Columbia).  Barzun  has  also  written  a  one- 
volume  abridgment,  Berlioz  and  His  Century,  which  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  new 
edition  (University  of  Chicago  paperback).  The  best  purely  musical  discussion  of  Berlioz's 
work  is  Brian  Primmer's  The  Berlioz  Style  (Oxford). 

For  UEnfance  du  Christ,  the  recording  of  choice  is  the  one  conducted  by  Sir  Colin 
Davis  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  John  Alldis  Choir;  soloists  include 
Janet  Baker,  Eric  Tappy,  Thomas  Allen,  and  Jules  Bastin  (Philips).  Two  worthy  older 
recordings  are  available  on  budget  labels:  Andre  Cluytens  conducts  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra  with  Victoria  De  Los  Angeles,  Nicolai  Gedda,  and  Ernest  Blanc 
(Seraphim);  Jean  Martinon  conducts  the  French  National  Radio  Orchestra  and  chorus 
with  Alain  Vanzo,  Jane  Berbie,  Roger  Soyer,  Claude  Cales,  Juan  Soumagnas,  Jean-Pierre 
Brossmann,  and  Robert  Andreozzi  (Nonesuch). 

— S.L. 
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Nancy  A.  Smith 
Appraisal  Associates 


7  Kent  Street,  Brookline  Village,  Massachusetts  02146  (617)  566-1339 
Insurance  •  Estate  Taxation  •  Gift  Evaluation  •  Property  Division 

£§^   Senior  Member,  American  Society  of  Appraisers 
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A  Boston  Tradition 

41  UNION  STREET  227-2750 


Rental  apartments 

for  people  who'd 

rather  hear  French  horns 

than  Car  horns*    Enjoy  easy  living  within 
easy  reach  of  Symphony  Hall. 
New  in-town  apartments 
with  doorman,  harbor 
views,  all  luxuries, 
health 
club. 
1  and  2 
\i  ^$$&F  Nf^Bft^ffi^yr    bedrooms  and 
penthouse  duplex 
apartments. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE 


.*>.  One  Devonshire  Place.  (Between  Washington 

Z  1  —  1       and  Devonshire  Streets,  off  State  Street)  Boston 

Renting  Office  Open  7  Days.  Tel:  (617)  720-3410. 

2      Park  tree  in  our  indoor  garage  while  inspecting  models. 


ami-  Pi?op&?tv /n£ur£  your.  Assets. " 


For  more  good  advice,  talk  to  us  about  your  insurance  needs. 
We'll  send  you  our  informative  brochures. 

harold  h.sisson&  co. 

insurance  specialists 

one  Mckinley  square 

boston,  mass.  02109 

(617)742-9444 

Representing  The  Chubb  Group  of  Insurance  Companies  |j[    , 
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Katherine  Ciesinski 


Delaware-born  mezzo-soprano  Katherine 
Ciesinski  has  won  acclaim  internationally  and 
at  home  for  her  performances  in  opera,  con- 
cert, and  recital.  First-prize  winner  of  both  the 
Geneva  International  Competition  and,  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  judges,  the  Con- 
cours  International  de  Chant  de  Paris,  Ms. 
Ciesinski  first  received  national  attention  for 
her  portrayal  of  Erika  in  the  televised  Spoleto 
Festival  USA  production  of  Barber's  Vanessa. 
Her  Santa  Fe  Opera  debut  as  Countess 
Geschwitz  in  the  American  premiere  of  the 
three-act  version  of  Berg's  Lulu  under 
Michael  Tilson  Thomas  accorded  her  interna- 
tional recognition,  and  this  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  her  debut  as  Siebel  in  Gounod's 
Faust  for  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera's  twenty- 
fifth-anniversary  opening-night  gala  produc- 
tion filmed  by  Unitel  for  European  and  Amer- 
ican television.  A  frequent  soloist  with  many  of 
this  country's  finest  orchestras,  including 
those  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Francisco,  Ms.  Ciesinski  has  also  been 
heard  with  the  Berlin  Radio  Symphony,  the 
Zurich  Tonhalle,  the  Paris  Radio  Orchestra, 
and  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  She  has  been 
acclaimed  in  recital  from  Paris  and  Hamburg 
to  Boston  and  New  York,  and  she  frequently 
gives  duet  recitals  with  her  sister,  soprano 
Kristine  Ciesinski,  another  first-prize  winner  of 
the  Geneva  Competition. 


Highlights  of  Ms.  Ciesinski's  recent  seasons 
have  included  a  Verdi  Requiem  in  France  in 
the  summer  of  1982  and  Die  Fledermaus  in 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra's  Viennese  Festival. 
She  has  given  recitals  in  New  York,  Toronto, 
and  other  major  North  American  music  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  concerts  in  Cologne  and  in 
Miami  in  the  first  New  World  Festival. 
1982-83  appearances  included  the  Houston 
and  Dallas  symphony  orchestras,  the  National 
Arts  Centre  Orchestra  in  Ottawa,  concerts  in 
Graz,  and  Cost  fan  tutte  with  Kentucky 
Opera.  Ms.  Ciesinski  recently  appeared  as 
Charlotte  in  Werther  with  both  the  San  Diego 
Opera  and  in  Nancy,  France,  and  she  made 
her  Opera  Company  of  Boston  debut  as  Octa- 
vian  in  Der  Rosenkavalier.  Ms.  Ciesinski  first 
appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  a  performance  of  the  Mozart  Requiem  at 
Tangle  wood  in  August  1980.  She  returned  for 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  in  October  1981 
for  the  BSO's  centennial  performances  on  the 
Boston  Common  and  in  Symphony  Hall,  and 
she  sang  with  the  orchestra  most  recently  in 
Haydn's  Nelson  Mass  at  Tanglewood  in  1982. 
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SINCE  1792,  FAMILIES  HAVE  PUT  THEIR 

1CUS|     IN         Thrift  and  foresight  have  been  bringing  families  to  State 
C¥1VE  Street  for  generations . 

5  lAl  E  Our  services  are  sought  out  because  we  are  more  than  a 

fVnEEV  discreet  and  attentive  trustee.  We  also  provide  particularly 

)  |  KKK  !•         well-informed  investment  management. 

Whether  your  objective  is  the  education  of  your  children, 
a  secure  retirement,  or  preservation  of  capital,  we  will  work 
closely  with  you  and  your  lawyer  to  devise  a  suitable  trust. 

Naturally,  you  are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  decisions, 
or  you  may  choose  to  leave  matters  in  our  care.  Whichever 
you  decide,  you  will  be  kept  regularly  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  your  account. 

We  invite  you  to  put  your  trust  in  us. 
Call  S.  Walker  Merrill,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President, 
Investment  Management.  (617)  786-3279. 

State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  Quality  since  1792. 


9  StateStreet 


State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  State  Street  Boston  Corporation,  225  Franklin  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02101.  Offices  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  London,  Munich,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore. 
Member  FDIC.  ©  Copyright  State  Street  Boston  Corporation  1983. 
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John  Aler 


Tenor  John  Aler  is  recognized  by  critics  and 
audiences  as  one  of  the  preeminent  young 
American  singers  on  the  music  scene  today. 
He  is  as  much  at  home  with  the  bel  canto 
demands  of  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and 
Donizetti  as  he  is  with  the  music  of  the 
Baroque  era  and  of  contemporary  composers. 
Mr.  Aler's  1983-84  season  consists  of  a  series 
of  operatic  and  orchestral  debuts  and 
reengagements.  Having  made  his  Vienna  State 
Opera  debut  in  February  1983,  he  returns 
there  for  fourteen  performances  in  three 
operas,  Cost  fan  tutte,  La  Cenerentola,  and 
//  barbiere  di  Siviglia.  Last  summer  he 
returned  for  his  second  consecutive  season  at 
the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival,  where  he  sang 
Hippolyte  in  Rameau's  Hippolyte  et  Aricie.  A 
concert  performance  of  this  opera  was  given 
at  the  Proms  in  London  following  the  final 
performance  in  Aix.  The  previous  summer's 
performance  of  another  Rameau  opera,  Les 
Boreades,  was  recorded  by  Erato  and  has 
already  been  released.  Mr.  Aler  has  made 
recent  debut  appearances  with  the  San  Diego 
Opera,  l'Orchestre  de  Paris,  the  Rotterdam 
Philharmonic,  and  the  Berlioz  Festival  in 
Lyon.  A  favorite  at  Lincoln  Center's  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival  each  summer,  Mr.  Aler  was 
heard  last  year  in  Mozart's  version  of  Handel's 
Messiah  and  in  a  concert  performance  of 
Mozart's  Zaide.  During  the  1982-83  season, 


Mr.  Aler's  debuts  included  the  Vienna  and 
Hamburg  state  operas,  the  Orchestre  National 
de  France,  the  London  Philharmonic,  and  the 
National  Arts  Centre  Orchestra  of  Ottawa.  He 
also  rejoined  the  New  York  Philharmonic  and 
the  opera  companies  of  Geneva  and  Brussels. 

John  Aler's  first  operatic  appearance  in 
America  was  as  Ernesto  in  Don  Pasquale  at 
the  American  Opera  Center;  since  that  time  he 
has  appeared  with  the  opera  companies  of 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Santa  Fe,  Toronto,  Charlotte,  Portland, 
Milwaukee,  and  others.  His  New  York  City 
Opera  debut  was  in  1981  as  Don  Ottavio  in 
Don  Giovanni,  and  he  returned  later  the  same 
season  to  sing  Arturo  in  Bellini's  I  puritani. 
In  addition  to  the  European  theaters  already 
listed,  he  has  also  sung  at  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival,  l'Opera  du  Rhin  in  Strasbourg,  and 
the  Theatre  Municipal  in  Nancy.  Mr.  Aler  has 
performed  with  virtually  every  major  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
also  a  noted  recitalist,  having  given  concerts  at 
the  Aix-en-Provence  Festival  as  well  as  in  such 
major  American  cities  as  Washington,  D.C., 
Baltimore,  and  Dallas,  and  he  appears  fre- 
quently at  such  major  festivals  as  Tanglewood, 
Saratoga,  the  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  and  the 
Newport  Music  Festival.  His  recordings  for 
RCA  include  highly-praised  performances  of 
OrfFs  Carmina  burana  and  Handel's 
Messiah. 

Born  in  Baltimore,  John  Aler  earned  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  voice  from 
Catholic  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
he  was  a  student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter in  Tanglewood.  In  1977  he  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  men  at  the  Concours  Interna- 
tional de  Chant  in  Paris  and  first  prize  for  the 
singing  of  French  art  songs.  With  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Aler  has  sung 
music  of  Monteverdi,  Stravinsky,  Bach, 
Haydn,  Paine,  Beethoven,  and  Berlioz.  He  was 
a  soloist  in  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasy  on  the 
BSO's  Centennial  Concert  Celebration  in 
October  1981  and  appeared  here  most 
recently  in  April  1982  in  performances  of 
Berlioz's  Requiem. 
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When  Only  The  Best  Will  Do 

The  Fairways  offers  the  very  best  of  prestigious 

Chestnut  Hill ...  distinctive  townhouses 

overlooking  72  manicured  acres  with  a 

view  of  downtown  Boston.  Call  965-8988. 

85  Algonquin  Road,  Newton. 

The  Fairways 

AT  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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Hakan  Hagegard 


Since  his  introduction  to  the  international 
public  as  Papageno  in  Ingmar  Bergman's  film 
version  of  Die  Zauberflote,  Swedish  lyric  bari- 
tone Hakan  Hagegard  has  been  acclaimed  for 
his  operatic  and  concert  appearances  on  three 
continents.  Mr.  Hagegard  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  as  Malatesta  in  a  new 
production  of  Don  Pasquale  in  1978;  he 
returned  to  the  Met  in  the  fall  of  1982  to  sing 
the  title  role  of  //  barbiere  di  Siviglia  and  was 
also  heard  in  New  York  in  duo  recital  with 
soprano  Judith  Blegen.  This  season  he  sang 
Wolfram  in  the  Met's  production  of  Wagner's 
Tannh'duser.  Mr.  Hagegard's  1983  recital  tour 
included  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Boston,  Toronto,  Ann  Arbor,  and  St. 
Paul,  where  he  premiered  a  new  song  cycle  by 
Domenick  Argento,  as  well  as  his  Carnegie 
Hall  recital  debut  in  New  York.  Other  engage- 
ments include  Don  Giovanni  in  Australia  and 
Die  Zauberflote  in  Buenos  Aires;  concerts 
with  the  Atlanta  and  Dallas  symphony  orches- 
tras, the  St.  Paul  Chamber  Orchestra,  and 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  at  the  Ravinia 
Festival;  and  recordings  for  RCA  records, 
which  recently  issued  his  recording  of 
Schumann's  Dichterliebe  and  Brahms  songs, 
and  Schubert's  Winterreise. 

A  leading  member  of  the  Stockholm  Royal 


Opera  since  1968,  Mr.  Hagegard  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
artists  of  his  generation.  His  television  and 
recorded  performances  of  OrfTs  Carmina 
burana  are  held  in  particularly  high  regard, 
and  his  recent  appearances  with  the  orches- 
tras of  Pittsburgh,  Seattle,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  and  Baltimore  have  exhibited  a  range 
of  repertoire  from  Mozart  concert  arias  to 
Mahler  songs  to  contemporary  works  by 
Dallapiccola  and  Ligeti.  Other  operatic 
appearances  in  the  United  States  have 
included  Danilo  in  The  Merry  Widow  at  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  and  Rossini's  Figaro  for 
Santa  Fe  Opera.  These  are  Mr.  Hagegard's 
first  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  returns  next  season  to  perform 
Alban  Berg's  Seven  Early  Songs  with  the 
orchestra,  again  under  the  direction  of 
Seiji  Ozawa. 
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"SEASONS... 

AT  THE 

BOSTONIAN  HOTEL, 

MAY  WELL  BE 

THE  BEST  RESTAURANT 

IN  BOSTON." 

The  TAB 
August  24,  1983 


AT  THE  BOSTONIAN  HOTEL 

OVERLOOKING  FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE 

TELEPHONE  523-4119 


A  la  carte  weekend  brunch,  11:30-3:00. 
Valet  parking  available.  Reservations  suggested. 
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Your  insurance  agent 
will  always  be  there,  but 
will  you  recognize  him? 


Can  you  remember  the  name  of 
the  person  who  handles  your 
insurance? 

Many  of  the  people  who  sell 
business  insurance  change  jobs 
quite  often.  You  may  be  working 
with  someone  familiar  one  month, 
and  then  with  a  total  stranger 
the  next. 

At  Brewer  &  Lord,  we  think 
continuity  is  an  important  part  of 
the  insurance  relationship.  Every 
account  is  supervised  by  one  of 
our  partners.  This  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  working  with  some- 
one who  understands  your  busi- 
ness. Not  just  initially,  but  year 
after  year. 

Since  1859,  we've  provided  our 
clients  with  the  consistent  service 
they  deserve.  With  Brewer  &  Lord, 
you'll  not  only  recognize  your 
insurance  agent,  you'll  know  him 
as  someone  you  can  depend  on. 


Brewer  &c  Lord 

New  England  finds  security  in  our  experience. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  40  Broad  Street.  Boston.  MA  02109 

Tel.  (617)  426-0830 

BRANCHES:  Acton,  Framingham,  Bedford  (Gail  Aviation  Insurance)  & 

Falmouth  (Lawrence  and  Motta) 

Personal  &  Business  Fire/Casualty/Surety/Marine/ Auto/Homeowners/ 

Risk  Management  &  Engineering  Services/Life  &  Employee  Benefits 


Thomas  Stewart 
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Baritone  Thomas  Stewart  has  sung  leading 
roles  in  the  major  opera  houses  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  the  German,  Italian,  and 
French  repertoire.  Following  performances  as 
Wotan  in  Die  Walkure  at  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  Spring  Festival  and  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl,  Mr.  Stewart  began  his  1983-84  season 
with  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
of  Captain  Balstrode  in  Peter  Grimes,  a  role 
he  repeats  on  the  Met's  spring  tour;  he  also 
appeared  in  the  Met's  gala  100th  anniversary 
celebration  on  22  October.  In  Amsterdam  he 
records  operatic  arias  and  gives  one  of  several 
joint  recitals  with  his  wife,  soprano  Evelyn 
Lear.  A  major  highlight  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
1982-83  season  was  performing  Mephi- 
stopheles  in  Berlioz's  Damnation  of  Faust 
with  Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  and  New  York.  He  also 
brought  his  renowned  portrayal  of  Falstaff  to 
the  Washington  Opera  and  sang  Amfortas  in 
Jean-Pierre  Ponnelle's  new  production  of 
Parsifal  in  Cologne. 

Mr.  Stewart  achieved  one  of  his  most  impor- 
tant successes  in  1981  performing  the  title  role 
of  Aribert  Reimann's  Lear  in  the  work's  Amer- 
ican premiere  with  the  San  Francisco  Opera. 
Other  recent  engagements  have  included 


Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  film  of 
Das  Rheingold  in  Vienna  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  the  first  Nick  Shadow  of  his  career  in 
the  Netherlands  Opera's  new  production  of 
The  Rake's  Progress  in  conjunction  with  the 
Stravinsky  centenary,  and  Parsifal  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  The  only  American  to 
sing  major  roles  for  more  than  a  decade  at 
Bayreuth,  and  the  only  non-German  to  sing  all 
the  baritone  leads  of  The  Ring  there,  Thomas 
Stewart  has  been  called  "the  Wotan  of  his 
generation."  In  addition  to  Bayreuth,  he  has 
sung  Ring  cycles  at  Salzburg,  Vienna,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Since 
his  1966  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Ford  in 
Falstaff,  he  has  returned  there  for  nearly 
every  role  in  his  repertory,  including  the  title 
roles  of  Don  Giovanni  and  Der  fiegende 
Hollander,  Iago  in  Otello,  all  four  villains  in 
Les  Contes  d' Hoffmann,  Hans  Sachs  in  Die 
Meister singer,  and  Golaud  in  Pelleas  et 
Melisande. 

Born  in  Texas,  Thomas  Stewart  received  his 
music  degree  from  Baylor  University  and  then 
moved  to  New  York,  where  his  singing  in  the 
American  premiere  at  Juilliard  of  Strauss's 
Ariadne  aufNaxos  brought  his  first  critical 
acclaim.  He  was  invited  to  sing  at  the  New 
York  City  Opera  in  1954  and  later  that  season 
made  his  debut  with  the  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago  opposite  Maria  Callas  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor.  Mr.  Stewart  later  became  the 
leading  baritone  with  the  Berlin  State  Opera, 
where  Wieland  Wagner  heard  him  and  so 
invited  him  to  sing  Gunther  at  Bayreuth  in  a 
new  production  of  The  Ring.  Stepping  in  as 
Amfortas  for  an  ailing  George  London,  he 
attracted  international  attention  leading  to 
invitations  for  debuts  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
Paris,  thus  beginning  his  international  career. 
Mr.  Stewart  has  recorded  many  of  his  operatic 
roles  and  may  be  heard  on  Deutsche  Gram- 
mophon,  Columbia,  Philips,  and  RCA  records. 
He  first  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  Tangle  wood  in  1954,  and  he  has  returned 
there  for  music  of  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
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Singleness 


of  Purpose 

In  most  trust  companies,  commercial  banking  constitutes  the 

principal  business,  while  the  trust  department  is 

assigned  a  rore  of  lesser  importance. 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company  feels  strongly  that  the  problems  of 

trusteeship  require  full  time,  not  part  time,  effort; 

that  they  call  for  nothing  less  than  complete  attention. 

In  consequence,  Fiduciary  Trust  Company,  true  to  its  name, 

devotes  all  of  its  activities  to  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

By  thus  restricting  our  activities,  we  are  in  a  position  to 

provide  the  constant  care  and  undivided  attention  necessary  for 

the  successful  management  of  trust  funds. 


FIDUCIARY 

BOSTON  TRUSTEES 

Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Telephone  (617)  482-5270 
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S.  Mark  Aliapoulios 


Originally  from  South  Florida,  baritone  S. 
Mark  Aliapoulios  received  his  bachelor  of 
music  degree  magna  cum  laude  from  the 
University  of  Miami  and  his  master's  degree  in 
vocal  performance  with  honors  and  distinction 
from  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Since  moving  to  Boston  he  has  appeared  as 
soloist  on  several  occasions  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Portland  Sym- 
phony, the  MIT  Choral  Society,  the  Dedham 
Choral  Society,  the  John  Oliver  Chorale,  the 
Tangle  wood  Festival  Chorus,  the  Handel  & 
Haydn  Society,  and  the  contemporary  music 
ensemble  Alea  III.  A  vocal  fellowship  student 
at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  1982  and 
1983,  Mr.  Aliapoulios  is  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  Soloists.  He  performs  regu- 
larly with  the  opera  group  for  Young  Audi- 
ences of  Massachusetts  and  as  a  soloist  at  both 
Wellesley  Hills  Congregational  Church  and 
Temple  Isaiah  in  Lexington.  In  April  1981, 
Mr.  Aliapoulios  was  the  first-place  winner  in 
the  Opera  Company  of  Boston  Scholarship 
Competition,  and  he  has  appeared  with  that 
company  in  minor  roles  during  the  past  three 
seasons.  He  has  twice  been  a  finalist  in  the 
New  England  Regional  Metropolitan  Opera 
Auditions,  and  in  December  1981  he  was  one 
of  six  national  finalists  in  the  Artist  Awards 
competition  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 


ciation of  Singers  of  Teaching.  A  faculty  mem- 
ber at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Boston  and  at  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Extension  Division,  Mr.  Aliapoulios  was  bari- 
tone soloist  in  Benjamin  Britten's  War 
Requiem  with  the  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  John  Oliver  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  last  month.  He  appeared  three 
times  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  in  1982,  in  Stravinsky's  Requiem 
Canticles,  the  same  composer's  Mass,  and  the 
Beethoven  Choral  Fantasy.  He  also  sang  the 
Requiem  Canticles  under  Seiji  Ozawa's 
direction  in  Symphony  Hall  in  February  1983. 


16"  x  11"  x  5" 


NQ  9625 

Musette  Bag  $190 

This  roomy  Glove  Leather  bag 
is  favored  by  models,  dancers, 
travelers  and  photographers. 

We  make  it  in:  Black,  British 
Tan,  Mocha  and  Tabac. 

Xou  can  order  it  by  mail  or 
phone,  and  we  will  ship  it  to 
you  from  our  factory  at  no 
extra  cost. 

The  CoacK  Store 

75-B  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  021 16 
(617)  536-2777 
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SAFE&SOUND 


You  want  to  know  and  need  to  know  that 
your  personal  and  family  valuables  and  papers 
are  fully  protected  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week. 

Fully  protected.  Not  only  from  theft  and 
prying  eyes,  but  also  from  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  humidity. 

And  you  need  to  know  that  you  can  get  at 
these  valuables  conveniently,  when  you  want 


them.  All  of  which  Security  Deposit  provides. 
Plus  a  great  many  other  security  services  availa- 
ble nowhere  else- including  insurance,  12- 
hour-a-day  accessibility,  bonded  pickup  and 
delivery,  even  private  conference  and  viewing 
facilities. 

Call  us  at  (617)  338-6393.  Or  write  us. 

No  matter  what  you  want  to  protect,  we'll 
keep  it  Safe  &  Sound. 


A  PRIVATE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  CENTER 

Security  Deposit  Corporation 

One  Milk  Street 

Boston,  MA  02109 
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Lorna  Cooke  deVaron 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College,  received  her  M .A.  in  music  at 
Radcliffe  College,  where  she  was  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  under 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth.  In  1945  she  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  music  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  She  came  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  in  1947  and  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood  in 
1953  after  studying  choral  conducting  there 
with  Robert  Shaw.  At  Tanglewood  she  taught 
choral  conducting  and  repertoire,  and  she  pre- 
pared the  Festival  Chorus  for  concerts  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

As  director  of  the  Choral  Department  at  the 
Conservatory,  Mrs.  deVaron  teaches  a  grad- 
uate program  in  choral  conducting,  and  she 
conducts  both  the  Conservatory  Chamber 
Singers  and  the  New  England  Conservatory 
Chorus,  which  she  regularly  prepares  for  its 
performances  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Under  her  direction  and  in  collab- 
oration with  many  world-famous  conductors, 
recordings  by  the  chorus  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Disque  and  awards  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts  and  Sciences. 
After  leading  the  chorus  on  successful  tours  of 
Spain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966,  Mrs. 
deVaron  received  the  City  of  Boston  Medal  for 
Distinguished  Achievement  as  the  first  Amer- 


ican woman  ever  to  have  conducted  a  mixed 
ensemble  in  Europe.  Since  then,  she  has  con- 
ducted the  chorus  in  tours  throughout  Europe, 
the  United  States,  and  Israel. 

Mrs.  deVaron  was  awarded  the  Radcliffe 
College  Graduate  Society  Medal  in  1972  and 
the  Wellesley  College  Award  of  Distinction  in 
1978.  In  1977  and  1979  she  was  one  of  the 
guest  conductors  at  the  Zimriya  Festival  of 
Choruses  in  Israel;  while  there  she  taught 
choral  conducting  workshops  at  the  University 
of  Jerusalem  and  received  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment Medal.  She  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus  have  given  concerts  in 
Israel  as  part  of  the  State  of  Israel's  thirtieth- 
anniversary  celebrations  in  1978.  In  recent 
summers,  Mrs.  deVaron  has  conducted  the 
Conservatory  Chamber  Singers  in  concerts  at 
the  Monadnock  Music  Festival  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  July  1983  she  was  a  guest 
conductor  at  the  newly  established  Berkshire 
Choral  Festival  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts, 
and  she  recently  returned  from  Israel,  where 
she  was  guest  conductor  of  the  Cameran  Sing- 
ers in  January  and  February  1984. 


^ 
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DavioS 

269  NEWBURY  STREET 

LUNCH     Mon   thru  Sat. 

DINNER     Sun  -Sat.    til  11:00 

i  i  "i.i.  c  o(  k  i  \n  si  u\ki: 

Valet  parking  262-4810 

All  Major  Credit  Cards  Accepted 


(  DAVICS  /  1  Block  from  HVNES  Audrtorium  ) 
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"WHEN  NURSING  CARE 
BECOMES  A  CONSIDERATION" 


Mayo  Health  Facilities  has 
developed  a  unique  alternative 
to  retirement  housing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Hills  in  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  offering  skilled 
nursing  care  in  an  estate 
setting.  The  Milton  Health 
Care  Facility  combines  all  the 
benefit  from  ou  r  experience  i  n 
the  development  of  luxury 
apartments  and  elegant 
hotels  in  addition  to  20  years 
of  quality  nursing  care. 

The  new  Milton  facility  offers 
to  its'  resident's  a  warm  and 
caring  atmosphere  with  1 8th 
Century  appointments.  Total  care  is  avail- 
able including  supportive,  preventative, 
rehabilitative,  religious  and  social  services 


Residents  are  welcome  to 
enjoy  all  of  these  services  on  a 
short  term  basis  through  the 
new  RESPITE  CARE  program. 
The  Milton  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  is  also  an  integral  part 
of  the  Milton  facility.  Adult 
Day  Care  is  the  new  trend  in 
health  care,  offering  to  its' 
clients  complete  health  and 
social  services.  A  special 
Alzheimer's  program  is  avail- 
able during  trie  day  schedule. 
Your  questions  and  personal 
visit  are  welcome.  We  invite 
you  to  visit  seven  days  a  week 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Please  call 
Marion  Bibbey  at  333-0600  for  further 
information. 
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MAYO  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

a  division  of  The  Flatley  Company 

Division  Office  Milton 

Mayo  Health  Facilities  Milton  Health  Care  Facility 

150  Wood  Road,  Braintree,  MA  02 184  1200  Brush  Hill  Road,  Milton,  MA  02186 

848-2000  i'~.,»:™«,f.  333-0600 


Boston 


Fall  River 


Locations  at: 


Framingham 


Milton 


Norwood 


Randolph 
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100  years  of  fashion 

Celebrating  our  Centenary  in  1984, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce  our 
opening  in  Copley  Place. 

Now  the  Jaeger  International 
Collection  is  at  two  locations, 
to  serve  you  twice  as  well. 


Jaeger  International  Shop 

Copley  Place 

100  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02116 

(617)437-1163 

Ladies'  Sportswear  Only 


Jaeger  International  Shop 

The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill 

Newton,  MA  02167 

(617)527-1785 

Ladies'  &  Gentlemen's  Sportswear 


^eCjicK 


LONDON 
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New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  has 
been  performing  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  has 
appeared  frequently  with  the  Boston  Pops 
Orchestra.  Founded  in  1947  by  director  Lorna 
Cooke  deVaron,  the  chorus  was  established  to 
provide  professional  training  for  future  sing- 
ers, music  educators,  and  conductors  and  has, 
in  the  thirty-six  years  since,  become  one  of  the 
country's  most  distinguished  choral  ensem- 
bles. The  chorus  has  made  seventeen  record- 
ings with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
the  RCA  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  labels. 
Among  their  recent  recordings  are  Berlioz's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  won  the  Grand  Prix 
du  Disque,  and  an  album  of  American  Con- 
temporary Choral  Music  for  CRI.  In  addition, 
the  chorus  has  been  awarded  six  other  Grand 
Prix  du  Disques,  as  well  as  many  nominations 
for  awards  from  the  Academy  of  Recording 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  has 
made  extensive  tours  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Europe,  and  it  has  per- 
formed under  such  distinguished  conductors 
as  Seiji  Ozawa,  Sir  Colin  Davis,  Charles 


Munch,  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Aaron  Copland,  Robert  Shaw,  Nadia 
Boulanger,  and  Claudio  Abbado.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1978,  Lorna  Cooke  deVaron  and  the 
New  England  Conservatory  Chorus  were 
invited  by  the  Israeli  government  to  partici- 
pate in  Israel's  thirtieth-anniversary  festivities. 
While  in  Israel  the  chorus  made  a  sixteen-day 
tour  of  the  country  with  major  concerts  in  Tel 
Aviv,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea.  This  past  sum- 
mer, members  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory Chorus  took  part  in  the  Casals  Festival 
in  Puerto  Rico,  and  last  December  the  chorus 
performed  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  in  New 
York  City  at  the  invitation  of  the  New  York 
Beethoven  Society. 

Recent  Boston  Symphony  appearances 
have  included  Haydn's  Seven  Last  Words  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross  under  the  direction  of 
Antal  Dorati  and  Haydn's  Creation  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa.  The  New  England 
Conservatory  Alumni  Chorus,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Hugo,  joins  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Chorus  for  these  performances 
of  Berlioz's  UEnfance  du  Christ. 
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A  music  lover's  guide  to 
home  improvement 

Once  upon  a  time  serious  stereo  was  a  big  investment. 

Big  amplifier.  Big  turntable.  A  system  that  seemed  to  take  up 
half  the  room  and  looked  like  the  flight  deck  of  a  747. 

If  you  still  have  yours  it's  time  to  redecorate.  Because  now, 
ADS  offers  a  better-looking,  better  sounding  way  to  satisfy  your 
craving  for  beautiful  music. 

It's  called  Atelier  and  it's  built  by  ADS  who  made  their  name 
making  superb  speakers  in  human  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  turntable,  receiver,  and  cassette  deck  shown 
above,  the  Atelier  range  includes  an  amplifier,  a  tuner,  and  a 
speaker  system. 

They're  all  fashionably  matte  black  and  sensibly  engineered 
as  slim  modules,  with  removable  rear  covers  that  conceal  outlets 
and  cables.  Place  them  side  by  side,  atop  one  another,  on  a  shelf, 
or  smack  in  the  middle  of  your  room.  Know  too  that  future  Atelier 
components  will  fit  the  system  so  that  you  can  add  or  upgrade 
without  outmoding. 

If  the  logic  of  all  this  appeals  to  you  as  it  does  to  us,  write  for 
information  to:  Analog  &  Digital  Systems,  999  Progress  Way, 
Wilmington,  MA  01887.  Or  call  617-658-5100. 

Or  better  yet  see  your  ADS  dealer  and  make  home  a  nicer 
place  to  come  home  to.  AFIC  A/toiiar 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  THE  MEANS, 
WE  HAVE  THE  WAYS. 


7A,  i  \ 

-'-  -  -                     ft                     ^SS^i " » £ 

For  a  personal  appointment, 
II  Dean  Ridloit  Vice  President.  Private  Banking  C 
Bank  of  Boston.  (6 1 7)  434-5302 .  Member  ft) 
(ell 983  The  first  National  Bank  of  Boston 


Retirement  or  Health  Care 
There  is  a  new  option  in  Massachusetts 


Consider  the  all-new  continuing  care  community  of 
Carleton-Willard  Village 


Nursing  care  needs  are  met 
in  a  residential  village  where 
privacy  and  individuality  are 
respected.  A  professional  staff  is 
ready  to  meet  your  every  need  in 
skilled  nursing,  intermediate 
nursing,  or  rest  home  facilities. 

Retirement  living  is  available 
in  townhouses  and  apartments 
for  those  couples  or  individuals 
who  wish  to  live  life  to  its  fullest, 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  day-to- 
day living. 
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***** 


C  ARLITON  WILLARD  VIILAGI 


Phone  or  visit  us  at: 
100  Old  Billerica  Road 
Bedford,  Massachusetts  01730 
(617)  275-8700 


Owned  and  operated  by  Carleton-Willard  Homes,  Inc. 

A  non-profit  corporation 
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New  England  Conservatory  Choral  Department 


Lorna  Cooke  deVaron,  Conductor 

John  W.  Hugo,  Associate  Conductor 

E.  Sherwin  Mackintosh,  Robert  Shay,  and  Susan  Klebanow,  Assistant  Conductors 

Elizabeth  A.  Hart,  Administrative  Assistant 

Robert  Cowles,  Choral  Librarian 


New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 


Sopranos 

Penney  Birdsong 
Gloria  Borbridge 
Ellen  Lawlor  Bosch 
Rebecca  Brody 
Loretta  Cammilleri 
Joanne  Colella 
Marie  Couture 
Paula  Couture 
Fayne  Fogel 
Maria  Freeman 
Jolene  Hainkel 
Lori  Hamilton 
Anne  Harris 
Anne  Keaney 
Karen  Lacroix 
Carolyn  Lee 
Kari  Leon 

Elizabeth  Mackenzie 
Claudia  Mackie 
Janet  Mahnke 
Karen  Mason 
Marianne  Meyers 
Lisa  Michel 
Susan  Molin 
Zehra  Otus 
Debra  Patchell 
Gina  Picerno 
Renee  Poirier 
Terry  Raitt 
Anne  Stollerman 
Linda  Tai 
Elise  Tatosian 
Jennifer  Trimboli 


Altos 

Judy  Abrams 
Cheryl  Aittama 
Rebecca  Beck 
Terry  Becker 
Margaret  Haining  Cowles 
Victoria  Cox 
Patricia  Cristofaro 
Margi  Dempsey 
Christina  Dietrich 
Jane  Farber 
Laurie  Frederick 
Elizabeth  Hart 
Carlene  Heath 
Ruth  Hodkinson 
Mary  Kelley 
Ouksook  Kim 
Susan  Klebanow 
Judy  Klein 
Kathleen  Larson 
Janet  McGhee 
Allison  Mulrain 
Juliana  Nash 
Linda  Orfaly 
Margarita  Restrepo 
Janet  Sanderson 
Mikako  Shiokawa 
Ellen  Stoddard 
Mary  Sullivan 
Alexandra  Taveras 
Sachiko  Tokunaga 
Elise  Trumbull 
Juanita  Tsu 
Jane  Tsuang 
Jeanne  Walker 
Isabel  Wilson 


Tenors 

Roger  Ansanelli 
John  Bosick 
Edward  Bryant 
William  Cotten 
Reginald  Didham 
Scott  Fraser 
Courtney  Furno 
Alexander  Henderson 
Richard  Hoffses 
John  Hugo 
Fusao  Kajima 
Adrian  Luces 
Sherwin  Mackintosh 
Christopher  Marrion 
Brian  Mirabile 
Wendell  Purrington 
Anton  Sendler 
Carl  Swanson 
Robert  Tirelli 
Anthony  Vinson 
Jeffrey  Weinmann 
Robert  Wells 


Basses 

Nate  Abbott 
Frank  Albinder 
Murray  Barg 
Richard  Bernard 
Kevin  Birch 
Douglas  Bond 
Darrin  Britting 
Sean  Callery 
John  Chmaj 
Steven  Coolidge 
Paul  Couture 
Robert  Cowles 
Charles  Gamble 
Martin  Gardiner 
George  Geier 
David  Glass 
Gregg  Hershenson 
Chip  Hitchcock 
Kyle  Hoepner 
Chip  Huhta 
Alan  Jordan 
Jay  Kuder 
Steven  Long 
Robert  Maher 
Wayne  Maugans 
Mark  Pearson 
Sebastian  Salvo 
Mark  Schulman 
Robert  Shay 
Edward  Steinhart 
Scott  Street 
Vincent  Stringer 
Richard  Vallone 
Brian  Wilson 
Ray  Wilson 
Jody  Wormhoudt 
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THE  LEADER 
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The  Abacus  Group 

Total  Service  in  Real  Estate  Finance 

One  Post  Office  Square,  Suite  3540, 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02109,  (617)  227-4747 

Other  offices  in:  Chicago!,  Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Orlando,  Philadelphia 
Phoenix,  Tampa,  Tucson,  Washington,  DC.  ' 

•Abacus  Financial  Group,  Inc.  in  Colorado.  tCorporate  Headquarters. 


»  * 
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Remember  someone  special — 


give  a  seat  at  Symphony 


®  JBLimited 

Your  tax  deductible  contribution  of  $6,000  will  endow  and  name 
a  seat  in  Symphony  Hall,  forever  associating  that  certain  some- 
one with  one  of  the  world's  great  symphony  orchestras. 

For  further  information  about  named  and  memorial  gift  oppor- 
tunities at  Symphony  please  call  or  write: 


Joyce  M.  Serwitz 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 
Telephone  (617)  266-1492 


Inside 


Stories 


Music  America    host    Ron    Delia    Chiesa    takes    you  "Inside  the  BSO1 


a  series  of  special  intermission  features  with  members  of  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  people  behind  the  scenes  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Inside  the  BSO 


Fridays  at  2pm 


Saturdays  at  8pm 


WGBH89.7FM 
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1983-84  SEASON  SUMMARY 


WORKS  PERFORMED  DURING  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA'S  1983-84  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

BARTOK 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2 

MICHEL  BEROFF,  piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  15 

RUDOLF  SERKIN,  piano 
Symphony  No.  4  in  B-flat,  Op.  60 
Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


Week 


1  (Tuesday  'B') 


Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  61 

HENRYK  SZERYNG,  violin 

BERG 

Three  movements  from  the  Lyric  Suite 
arranged  for  string  orchestra 

BERLIOZ 

UEnfance  du  Christ,  Sacred  trilogy,  Op.  25  (Words  by  Hector  Berlioz) 

KATHERINE  CIESINSKI,  mezzo-soprano;  JOHN  ALER,  tenor; 

HAKAN  HAGEGARD,  baritone;  THOMAS  STEWART,  baritone; 

S.  MARK  ALIAPOULIOS,  baritone;  NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 

CHORUS,  LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 
La  Mort  de  Cleopatre,  Scene  lyrique 

HILDEGARD  BEHRENS,  soprano 
Les  Nuits  d'ete,  Op.  7 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 
Waverley,  Grand  overture,  Op.  1 

BIZET 

Suite  from  the  opera  Carmen 

BRAHMS 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 
Violin  Concerto  in  D,  Op.  77 
ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

BRITTEN 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge, 
Op.  10,  for  string  orchestra 

CARTER 

Double  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  and  Piano  with 
Two  Chamber  Orchestras 

URSULA  OPPENS,  harpsichord;  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


Tuesday  'B'-'CV 
Providence  I 
4 


12 


22 


17 


Opening  Night, 
Tuesday  'C 

Opening  Night 


1 ,  Tuesday  'C 
21 


14 
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MORE  MUSIC 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 


BARNES 
&NOBLE 


Whether  you're  looking  for  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio,  a  ballet  or  a  baroque  trumpet  fanfare, 
you're  sure  to  find  what  you  want  at  a  Barnes  & 
Noble  Classical  Record  Center. 

When  it  comes  to  classical  music,  you  always 
get  more  for  your  money  at  Barnes  &  Noble. 

Barnes  &  Noble 
Classical  Record  Center 

395  Washington  Street 
(at  Downtown  Crossing) 

Mon.-Fri.,  9:30-6:30 

Sat.,  9:30-6:00 

Sun.,  12:00-6:00 


Handicapped  kids  have  a  lot  to  give 

LtA      and  the  Cotting  School  has  a  lot  to  give  handicapped  children. 
We  offer  a  12-year  day  school  program  for  physically 
handicapped  children  with  normal  intellectual  capability. 
Included  in  school  services  are  both  vocational  and  college 
preparatory  training,  transportation  (in  Boston),  medical, 
dental,  and  vision  care,  speech  and  physical  therapy,  social 
development  programs,  lunch,  testing,  recreation  and  summer 
camping.  Without  any  cost  whatsoever  to  parents.  Right  now. 
we  have  openings  for  handicapped  children.  Please  pass  the 
word.  Call  or  write  William  J.  Carmichael.  Superintendent.  Cotting 
School  for  Handicapped  Children.  241  St.  Botolph  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  021 15.  (617)  536-9632. 

Cotting  School  for  Handicapped  Children 


a  private,  non-profit,  nonsectarian.  Ch.  766-approved  institution 
supported  primarily  by  gifts,  grants,  legacies  and  bequests. 
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DEBUSSY 

La  Damoiselle  elue,  Lyric  poem,  after 
Dante-Gabriel  Rossetti 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano;  SUSANNE 
MENTZER,  mezzo-soprano;  WOMEN  OF  THE  TANGLEWOOD 
FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

DURUFLE 

Requiem,  Op.  9,  for  soloists,  chorus,  orchestra,  and  organ 

CATHERINE  ROBBIN,  mezzo-soprano;  MICHAEL  DEVLIN, 
bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN 
OLIVER,  conductor;  JAMES  DAVID  CHRISTIE,  organ 

DVORAK 

Symphony  No.  5  in  F,  Op.  76 

ELGAR 

Violin  Concerto  in  B  minor,  Op.  61 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

FAURE 

Pavane,  Op.  50 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Pelleas  et  Melisande,  Incidental  music  to  Maeterlinck's  tragedy 

MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano 


16 
18 

5 

7 


The  impeccably  made  salad  is  of  equal 
importance  to  me  as  the  impeccamy  made  bed. 


THE 

COPLEY  PLAZ 

The  Grande  Dame  of  Boston. 

Operated  by  Hotels  of  Distinction,  Inc.,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116. 
Reservations:  toll  free,  800-225-7654,  or  your  agent. 
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FRANCK 

Psyche,  Symphonic  poem  with  chorus 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

HARBISON 

Symphony  No.  1  (world  premiere;  commissioned  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 

HAYDN 

Symphony  No.  73  in  D,  La  Chasse 
Symphony  No.  90  in  C 

IVES 

Symphony  No.  3,  The  Camp  Meeting 
Three  Places  in  New  England 

JANACEK 

Music  from  the  opera  The  Cunning  Little  Vixen 

DALE  DUESING,  baritone;  MARGARET  CUSACK,  soprano; 
MARCUS  HADDOCK,  tenor 

LIEBERSON 

Piano  Concerto  (commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  centennial) 
PETER  SERKIN,  piano 


11 


18 


15  (Tuesday  'C'),  16 

7 


21  (Thursday 'B') 


MAHLER 

Das  klagende  Lied,  for  soloists,  mixed  chorus,  and  large  orchestra 

ESTHER  HINDS,  soprano;  JANICE  TAYLOR,  mezzo-soprano; 

DAVID  RENDALL,  tenor;  JORMA  HYNNINEN,  baritone;  TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
Symphony  No.  1  in  D 
Symphony  No.  4  in  G 

FREDERICA  VON  STADE,  mezzo-soprano 


13 


17 

2 


Uorn 


& 


INVESTMENT  COUNSEL 

International  Portfolio  Management 

Individuals  -Trusts  -Pension  Funds 

Tel.  (617)  720-0079 
60  State  Street,  Boston,  MA  02109 


Special  pre-theatre  dinner  available 


tiaitrfjt 


Continental  Cuisine 

on  the  Charles 

10  Emerson  Place     Boston 


742-5480 
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MARTIN 

Petite  Symphonic  concertante  for  harp,  harpsichord, 
piano,  and  two  string  orchestras 

ANN  HOBSON  PILOT,  harp;  MARK  KROLL,  harpsichord; 
FREDERICK  MOYER,  piano 

MENDELSSOHN 

Symphony  No.  3  in  A  minor,  Op.  56,  Scottish 
Violin  Concerto  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 

MOZART 

Piano  Concerto  No.  18  in  B-flat,  K.456 

RUDOLF  FIRKUSNY,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  20  in  D  minor,  K.466 

CECILE  LICAD,  piano 
Piano  Concerto  No.  21  in  C,  K.467 

EMANUEL  AX,  piano 
Symphony  No.  33  in  B-flat,  K.319 
Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.550 

Overture  to  Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,  K.366 

MUSSORGSKY /CORCHAKOV 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

NICOLAI 

Overture  to  The  Merry  Wives  ofWindor 

NIELSEN 

Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  50 

Overture  to  the  comic  opera  Maskarade 

PAGANINI 

Moto  perpetuo,  Opus  1 1 

RAVEL 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

La  Valse,  Choreographic  poem 

RESPIGHI 

Brazilian  Impressions 

ROSSINI 

Overture  to  Semiramide 

SAINT-SAENS 

Violin  Concerto  No.  3  in  B  minor,  Op.  61 
PIERRE  AMOYAL,  violin 

SARASATE 

Zigeunerweisen,  Op.  20 

ITZHAK  PERLMAN,  violin 


19 


12 
Opening  Night 


10 

Tuesday  'C;  3 

6 

19 

Tuesday  'B'-'CV 

Providence  I 

15 

10 

18 

4 

4 

Opening  Night  (encore) 

Tuesday  'B'-'CV 

Providence  I 

11 

11 

17 

12 

Opening  Night 
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SCHOENBERG 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  Op.  42 
MAURIZIO  POLLINI,  piano 

SCHUBERT 

Symphony  No.  4  in  C  minor,  D.417,  Tragic 

SCHUMANN 

Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  Op.  61 

SHOSTAKOVICH 

Symphony  No.  10,  Op.  93 

SIBELIUS 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat,  Op.  82 

STRAUSS 

Symphonia  Domestica,  Op.  53 

Till  EulenspiegeVs  Merry  Pranks,  Op.  28 


MAKE  SURE  EVERY 

PERFORMANCE 

YOU  ATTEND  ENDS 

ON  A  HIGH  NOTE. 


End  your  evenings  at  one  of 
the  three  restaurants  at  The 
West  in  Hotel,  Copley  Place  - 
The  Brasserie,  Turner  Fisheries 
or  Ten  Huntington.  Located 
close  by  in  Boston  s  historical 
Back  Bay.  For  reservations 
call  262^9600. 


The  Westin  hotel 

Copley  Place  Boston 


15 


19 


21 


15 
8 


Dine 

at  the  garden 

before  or 

after 

symphony 

Our  magnificently  large 
atrium  garden  of  a 
restaurant  for  all  seasons.  It's 
new  and  just  a  few  steps 
away  from  Symphony  Hall. 
Dinner.  Light  meals,  pastries 
or  cocktails.  We  make  music 
from  7am  to  1 1pm,  daily. 

Bqviston 

Sheraton-Bostoii  Hotel 

SHERATON  HOTELS  INNS  &  RESORTS  WORLDWIDE 
PRUDENTIAL  CENTER  BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS  02199- (617)  236  2000 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 

Symphony  No.  1  in  G  minor,  Op.  13,  Winter  Daydreams 
Manfred,  Op.  58,  Symphony  in  four  scenes  after  the 
dramatic  poem  by  Byron 

TIPPETT 

The  Mask  of  Time,  for  voices  and  instruments  (world  premiere; 
commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  its 
centennial) 

FAYE  ROBINSON,  soprano;  YVONNE  M1NTON,  mezzo-soprano; 

ROBERT  TEAR,  tenor;  JOHN  CHEEK,  bass-baritone;  TANGLEWOOD 

FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


20 


VARESE 

Arcana 

VERDI 

Overture  to  Les 

lepres  siciliennes 

WAGNER 

Siegfried  Idyll 

WEBER 

Overture  to  Oberon 

WEBERN 

Symphony,  Op. 

21 

16 


10 
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CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1983-84  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


Week 


SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 


SIR  COLIN  DAVIS,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Assistant  Conductor 

ANDREW  DAVIS 
ADAM  FISCHER 
KURTMASUR 
SIMON  RATTLE 
MICHAEL  TILSON  THOMAS 


Opening  Night, 

1,2, 

Tues  'C,  3,  12, 

13 

15, 

16,  18,21, 
19,20 

22 

Tues  'B 

'-'CV Providence  I; 

14 

4,5 

17 

10,  11 

6,7 

8,9 

WHITE  PINES 


a  condominium  community 

A  "summer'  home 
for  every  season. 

. . .  from  the  summer  sounds  of 

Tanglewood  through  fall's  brilliant 
foliage  and  winter's  beckoning 

slopes . . .  into  the  subtle  clean 
fragrance  of  spring,  your  home  at 

White  Pines  can  be  ready  and 

waiting  for  you. 

Year-round  luxury.  Reserving 
now  for  1984  occupancy.  Please 
write  for  more  information  or  call 
for  an  appointment. 


Post  Office  Box  949  Dept.  0 
Stockbridge.  MA  01262/413  637  1140 
or  Rein  holt  Realty 
413  637  1251  or  298  3664 


r 


> 


Let  lis 
orchestrate  all 
your  financial 
arrangements. 


Mutuaj  Bank 

45  Franklin  St..  Boston  MA  02110 

482-7530     969-7500 


(Boston) 


(Newton) 


Member  FDtC 
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SOLOISTS  WITH  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
DURING  THE  1983-84  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


ALER,  JOHN,  tenor 

ALIAPOULIOS,  S.  MARK,  baritone 

AMOYAL,  PIERRE,  violin 

AX,  EMANUEL,  piano 

BEHRENS,  HILDEGARD,  soprano 

BEROFF,  MICHEL,  piano 

CHEEK,  JOHN,  bass-baritone 

CHRISTIE,  JAMES  DAVID,  organ 

CIESINSKI,  KATHERINE,  mezzo-soprano 

CUSACK,  MARGARET,  soprano 

DEVLIN,  MICHAEL,  bass-baritone 

DUESING,  DALE,  baritone 

FIRKUSNY,  RUDOLF,  piano 

HADDOCK,  MARCUS,  tenor 

HAGEGARD,  HAKAN,  baritone 

HINDS,  ESTHER,  soprano 

HYNNINEN,  JORMA,  baritone 

KALISH,  GILBERT,  piano 

KROLL,  MARK,  harpsichord 

LICAD,  CECILE,  piano 

MENTZER,  SUSANNE,  mezzo-soprano 

MINTON,  YVONNE,  mezzo-soprano 

MOYER,  FREDERICK,  piano 

OPPENS,  URSULA,  harpsichord 

PERLMAN,  ITZHAK,  violin 

PILOT,  ANN  HOBSON,  harp 

POLLINI,  MAURIZIO,  piano 

RENDALL,  DAVID,  tenor 

ROBBIN,  CATHERINE,  mezzo-soprano 

ROBINSON,  FAYE,  soprano 

SERKIN,  PETER,  piano 

SERKIN,  RUDOLF,  piano 

SILVERSTEIN,  JOSEPH,  violin 

STERN,  ISAAC,  violin 

STEWART,  THOMAS,  baritone 

SZERYNG,  HENRYK,  violin 

TAYLOR,  JANICE,  mezzo-soprano 

TEAR,  ROBERT,  tenor 

VON  STADE,  FREDERICA,  mezzo-soprano 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS, 
LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Week 

22 

22 

12 

6 

17 

8 

20 

5 

22 

7 

5 

7 

10 

7 

22 

13 

13 

14 

19 

Tuesday  'C;  3 

2 

20 

19 

14 

Opening  Night 

19 

15 

13 

5 

20 

21  (Thursday 'B') 

1  (Tuesday  'B') 

18 

21 

22 

4 

13 

20 

2,3 

22 
2,5,  11,  13,20 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL  CHAMBER 
PRELUDES  DURING  THE  1983-84  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 

BARTOK 

Contrasts,  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 
Rhapsody  No.  1  for  violin  and  piano 

BEETHOVEN 

Quintet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 

and  bassoon,  Op.  16 
Sonata  No.  5  in  D  for  cello  and  piano,  Op.  102,  No.  2 
Sonata  No.  7  in  C  minor  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  30,  No.  2 


DVORAK 

Quintet  in  A  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola,  and  cello,  Op.  81 

FAURE 

Quartet  No.  1  in  C  minor  for  piano  and  strings,  Op.  15 

FRANCK 

Sonata  in  A  for  violin  and  piano 

HAYDN 

Trio  in  F-sharp  minor  for  piano,  violin,  and  cello,  Hob.  XV:26 


Week 

8 
8 


1 7  /Tuesday  'B' 
17 /Tuesday  'B' 

16 


11 


16 


m 


F 


Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 


Contemporary  excellence  makes  a 

Boston  weekend  flow. 

Whether  you're  lounging  by  the  river  to 

cheer  on  the  crews  or  lingering  over  a 

relaxed  Sunday  breakfast  or  luncheon 

at  the  Cafe  Promenade. 


LBOftENADE 

CONTEMPORARY  EXCELLENCE 


-Jho 


olonncit 


m 


m 


BOS   HHBI  TON 

120  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02116,  (617)  424-7000 
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HINDEMITH 

Sonata  in  F  for  viola  and  piano,  Op.  1 1,  No.  4 

IVES 

Largo  for  violin,  clarinet,  and  piano 

MENDELSSOHN 

Sonata  No.  2  in  D  for  cello  and  piano,  Op.  58 

MOZART 

Divertimento  in  E-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.563 
Quartet  in  E-flat  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  K.493 

NIELSEN 

Woodwind  Quintet  in  A,  Op.  43 

RAVEL 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano 

Trio  in  A  minor  for  violin,  cello,  and  piano 

Tzigane,  Concert  rhapsody  for  violin  and  piano 

SCHUBERT 

Trio  in  B-flat  for  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  D.471 

SCHUMANN 

M'drchenbilder,  Op.  113,  for  viola  and  piano 

SCHOENBERG 

Phantasy  for  violin  and  piano,  Op.  47 

STRAUSS 

Quartet  in  C  minor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  Op.  13 


12 


12 

19 
15 


Tuesday  'B'/'C' 

Tuesday  'B'/'C 

11 


19 


1 7 /Tuesday 'B' 


15 


HARVARD 

COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETY 


<£%> 


Harvard  Square  •  MIT  Student  Center  Children's  Medical  Center  •  One  Federal  Street 
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For  rates  and 
information  on 
advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony, 
Boston  Pops, 
and 

Tanglewood  program  books 
please  contact: 

STEVE  GANAK  AD  REPS 
51  CHURCH  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02116 


*4H# 


"SUCCESS 

IS  OFTEN 

MEASURED 

BY  YOUR 

ADDRESS." 


ONE  SALEM  STREET,  SWAMPSCOTT, 
the  North  Shore  address  that  creates  an 
everlasting  impression.  The  only  address 
that  uniquely  offers  detached  single 
family  residences  with  carefree  condo- 
minium style  conveniences.  And  all  just 
20  minutes  from  Bostoa'  Enjoy  security, 
swimming  pool,  tennis,  and  exterior 
maintenance.  Now  featuring  sixarchitect- 
ual  plans  with  custom  variations  to  fulfill 
your  every  requirement  With  prices 
beginning  at  $229 ,000,  almost  half  have 
been  sold.  So  don't  wait  Because  the 
most  prestigious  address  is  the  most 
sought  after. 

For  further  information  Call:  Cynthia 
Pierce  Associates  at  581  -5070.  Models 
Open  Daily  1 1  •  4PM. 
Directions:  From  Boston,  take  1 A  to 
Swampscott,  Nahant  exit  along  Lynn 
Shore  Drive  to  Humphrey  Street, 
Swampscott  Turn  Left  onto  Salem  St. 


sw/wscorr   The  address  that  says  it  alii 


''A 

BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director    fx    ,  \4 

(617)-542-6913 


» 


vityv 
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Two  years  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  ventured  into 
a  "Unique  Concept  for  Fashionable  Bostonians"  ....  discounting 
the  posh  furniture  and  accessories  normally  sold  thru  Interior 
Decorators  and  Architects.  These  selections  were  seasoned 
with  Fine  Art. 

THAT  WAS  GOOD! 

One  year  ago  Decorators'  Clearing  House  moved.  The 
"Concept"  was  honed  as  was  the  quality  of  the  offerings.  DCH 
became  the  "In  Place"  for  a  sophisticated  clientele  who 
recognize  the  pieces  from  the  pages  of  Architectural  Digest 
or  from  costly  trips  to  New  York  Decorator  Showrooms.  The 
resources  were  expanded  to  include  furniture  from  exclusive 
collections  not  previously  shown  in  this  area.  The  discounts 
(and  they  are  better  than  ever! )  are  secondary  to  the  convenience 
of  not  waiting  months  for  delivery.  The  aware  clientele 
appreciate  the  selectivity  of  the  Fine  Art  and  realize  that 
really  Fine  Art  can  not  and  should  not  be  discounted! 

THAT  WAS  BETTER! 
This  year  Decorators'  Clearing  House,  DCH,  is  adding 
more  space  and  continues  to  hone  "The  Concept"  with  the 
introduction  of  DCH  DESIGN  LTD.  in  response  to  requests 
for  design  assistance,  not  only  to  incorporate  DCH's  fabulous 
offerings,  but,  also,  to  provide  The  Total  Design  Package.  For 
information,  call  965-6668. 

THAT  IS  BEST! 

Decorators'  Clearing  House 

1029  Chestnut  Street 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Ma.   965-6363 

Mon.  •  Sal.  9:30  am  -  5:30  pm  MasterCartVVISA/Amcrican  Express 


m 
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CHAMBER  PRELUDE  PERFORMERS 

DURING  THE  1983-84  SUBSCRIPTION  SEASON 


ALDERMAN,  JEAN,  piano 

ARZEWSKI,  CECYLIA,  violin 

BABCOCK,  MARTHA,  cello 

BENNES,  GAYE,  piano 

BRACKEN,  NANCY,  violin 

BROWN,  LILA,  viola 

CHURCHILL,  MARYLOU  SPEAKER,  violin 

DEVEAU,  DAVID,  piano 

FELDMAN,  RONALD,  cello 

FIEKOWSKY,  SHEILA,  violin 

HADCOCK,  PETER,  clarinet 

JEANNERET,  MARC,  viola 

LEGUIA,  LUIS,  ceUo 

LUDWIG,  MARK,  viola 

MILLICAN,  BRADY,  piano 

MOERSCHEL,  JOEL,  cello 

MOSS,  PHYLLIS,  piano 

OSTROVSKY,  FREDY,  violin 

PASTERNACK,  BENJAMIN,  piano 

PATTERSON,  JEROME,  cello 

PROCTER,  CAROL,  cello 

RAYKHTSAUM,  AZA,  violin 

RIPLEY,  ROBERT,  cello 

SCHNEIDER,  ALFRED,  violin 

SEBRING,  RICHARD,  horn 

SEIGEL,  HARVEY,  violin 

SHAMES,  JENNY,  violin 

SMALL,  ROLAND,  bassoon 

SMITH,  FENWICK,  flute 

THORSTENBERG,  LAURENCE,  oboe 

URITSKY,  VYACHESLAV,  violin 

WILKISON,  RONALD,  viola 

YAMPOLSKY,  TATIANA,  piano 

ZARETSKY,  MICHAEL,  viola 


Week 

Tuesday  'B'/'C 

11 

15 

17/Tuesday  'B' 

5 

15 

19 

5,8 

16 

8 

4,8 

12 

17/Tuesday  'B' 

5 
Tuesday  'B'/'C 
Tuesday  'B'/'C 

4 
Tuesday  'B'/'C 
11,  12,  15 
12 
19 
16 
5 
17/Tuesday 'B' 
4 
15 
Tuesday  'B'/'C 
4 
4 
4 
16 
19 
16 
16 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  for  their  generous  and  important  support  in 
the  past  or  current  fiscal  year.  (*  denotes  support  of  at  least  $2,500;  capitalized 
names  denote  support  of  at  least  $5,000;  underscored  capitalized  names  within 
the  Business  Leaders'  listing  comprise  the  Business  Honor  Roll.) 


1983-84  Business  Honor  Roll  ($10,000+) 

Advanced  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

Dynatech  Corporation 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 

J.P.  Barger 

American*  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

Gillette  Company 

Charles  L.  Brown 

Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 

Analog  Devices,  Inc. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Ray  Stata 

E.  James  Morton 

1 

Bank  of  Boston 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

William  L.  Brown 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 

Bank  of  New  England 

Mobil  Chemical  Corporation 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 

BayBanks,  Inc. 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 

Edward  E.  Phillips 

Boston  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 

New  England  Telephone  Company 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

Gerry  Freche 

Boston  Edison  Company 

Raytheon  Company 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 

Boston  Globe  /Affiliated  Publications 

Red  Lion  Inn 

William  0.  Taylor 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Cahners  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

The  Signal  Companies 

Norman  Cahners 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Companies 

WCRB/Charles  River  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

Howard  H.  Ward 

Richard  L.  Kaye 

Country  Curtains 

WCVB-TV  5 

Mrs.  John  Fitzpatrick 

S.  James  Coppersmith 

Devonshire  Associates 

Wang  Laboratories 

Weston  Howland 

Dr.  An  Wang 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 

Wm.  Underwood  Company 

m 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 

James  D.  Wells 

Business  Leaders  ($1,000+) 


Accountants 

COOPERS  &  LYBRAND 
Vincent  M.  O'Reilly 
*  Ernst  &  Whinney 
James  G.  Maguire 

*Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Company 
Herbert  E.  Morse 
TOUCHE  ROSS  &  COMPANY 
James  T.  McBride 


Advertising/ P.  R. 

*Giltspur  Exhibits /Boston 
Thomas  E.  Knott,  Jr. 

*Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 

*Newsome  &  Company 
Peter  G.  Osgood 

Aerospace 

Northrop  Corporation 
Joseph  Yamron 
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PNEUMO  CORPORATION 

Gerard  A.  Fulham 

Banking 

BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  L.  Brown 
BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Roderick  M.  MacDougall 
BAYBANKS,  INC. 

William  M.  Crozier,  Jr. 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
*Citicorp/Citibank 

Clarke  Coggeshall 
Framingham  Trust  Company 

William^A.  Anastos 

*  Patriot  Bancorporation 

Allyn  L.  Levy 
SHAWMUT  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

William  F.  Craig 
STATE  STREET  BANK  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

William  S.  Edgerly 

*  United  State  Trust  Company 

James  V.  Sidell 

Clothing 

*Knapp  King-Size  Corporation 
Winthrop  A.  Short 
William  Carter  Company 
Leo  J.  Feuer 

Consulting/  Management 

ADVANCED  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Harvey  Chet  Krentzman 
BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  INC. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 
DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATES 

Weston  Howland 

*  Forum  Corporation 

John  Humphrey 
LEA  Group 

Eugene  Eisenberg 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

John  F.  Magee 
Russell  Reynolds  Associates,  Inc. 

Jack  Vernon 

Education 

*Bentley  College 

Gregory  H.  Adamian 
STANLEY  H.  KAPLAN  EDUCATIONAL  CENTER 
Susan  B.  Kaplan 

Electronics 

*Parlex  Corporation 
Herbert  W.  Pollack 


SIGNAL  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 
William  Cook 

Energy 

ATLANTIC  RICHFIELD  COMPANY 
Robert  0.  Anderson 

*  Buckley  &  Scott 

Charles  H.  Downey 
HatofTs 

Sidney  Hatoff 
HCW  Oil  &  Gas 

John  M.  Plukas 
MOBIL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Rawleigh  Warner,  Jr. 
*Yankee  Oil  &  Gas,  Inc. 

Graham  E.  Jones 

Finance 

Chase  Econometric  /Interactive  Corporation 

Carl  G.  Wolf 
*Farrell,  Healer  &  Company,  Inc. 

Richard  Farrell 
*The  First  Boston  Corporation 

George  L.  Shinn 

*  Kaufman  &  Company 

Sumner  Kaufman 

*  Leach  &  Garner 

Philip  Leach 
*Narragansett  Capital  Corporation 

Arthur  D.  Little 
*TA  Associates 

Peter  A.  Brooke 

Food/  Hotel/  Restaurant 

Boston  Showcase  Company 
Jason  Starr 

*  Creative  Gourmets  Limited 

Stephen  E.  Elmont 
*Dunkin'  Donuts,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Rosenberg 

*  Howard  Johnson  Company 

Howard  B.  Johnson 
*Johnson,  O'Hare  Company,  Inc. 

Harry  O'Hare 
OCEAN  SPRAY  CRANBERRIES,  INC. 

Harold  Thorkilsen 
*0'Donnell-Usen  Fisheries,  Corporation 

Irving  Usen 
RED  LION  INN 

John  H.  Fitzpatrick 
Shaw's  Supermarkets 

Stanton  Davis 
Sonesta  International  Hotels  Corporation 

Paul  Sonnabend 
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THE  STOP  &  SHOP  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Avram  J.  Goldberg 
WM.  UNDERWOOD  COMPANY 
James  D.  Wells 

Furnishings/  Housewares 

COUNTRY  CURTAINS 
Jane  P.  Fitzpatrick 

Health  Care/ Medicine 

*Haemonetics  Corporation 
Gordon  F.  Kingsley 

High  Technology /  Computers 

ANALOG  DEVICES 

Ray  Stata 
The  Analytic  Sciences  Corporation 

Dr.  Arthur  Gelb 
Analytical  Systems  Engineering  Corporation 

Michael  B.  Rukin 
Aritech 

James  A.  Synk 
AUGAT,  INC. 

Roger  Welllington 
*Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman,  Inc. 

Stephen  Levy 
*Computer  Partners,  Inc. 

Paul  J.  Crowley 
*Cullinet  Software,  Inc. 

John  J.  Cullinane 
*Data  Packaging  Corporation 

Otto  Morningstar 
DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Kenneth  H.  Olsen 
DYNATECH  CORPORATION 

J.R  Barger 
*Epsilon  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Thomas  0.  Jones 
The  Foxboro  Company 

Bruce  D.  Hainsworth 
GTE  ELECTRICAL  PRODUCTS 

John  C.  Avallon 
*GenRad,  Inc. 

William  R.  Thurston 
Henco  Software 

Henry  Cochran 
*  Honeywell  Information  Systems 

William  R.  Smart 
*IBM  Corporation 

Bradford  Towle 
Instron  Corporation 

Harold  Hindman 
LFE  Corporation 

Herbert  Roth,  Jr. 
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Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council,  Inc. 
Howard  R  Foley 

*  Polaroid  Corporation 

William  J.  McCune,  Jr. 

*  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Joe  M.  Henson 

*  Printed  Circuit  Corporation 

Peter  Sarmanian 
RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

Thomas  L.  Phillips 
Systems  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Steven  Baker 
Teledyne  Engineering  Services 

Fred  C.  Bailey 
Thermo  Electron  Corporation 

Dr.  George  N.  Hatsopoulos 
Transitron  Electric  Corporation 

David  Bakalar 
WANG  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dr.  An  Wang 

*  Western  Electric  Fund 

Donald  E.  Procknow 

Insurance 

Arkwright-Boston  Insurance 

Frederick  J.  Bumpus 
COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Howard  H.  Ward 

*  Frank  B.  Hall  &  Company  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

John  B.  Pepper 
JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

E.  James  Morton 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Melvin  B.  Bradshaw 
NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Edward  E.  Phillips 
PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Robert  J.  Scales 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 

John  D.  McNeil 

Investments 

Amoskeag  Company 

Joseph  B.  Ely 
*Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber  Incorporated 

James  F.  Cleary 
*Burr,  Egan,  Deleage  &  Company 

Craig  L.  Burr 
*E.F.  Hutton  &  Company,  Inc. 

S.  Paul  Crabtree 
Loomis  Sayles  &  Company 

Robert  L.  Kemp 
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Ivloseley,  Hallgarten,  Estabrook  &  Weeden,  Inc. 
Jl  Fred  S.  Moseley 
IjNorthland  Investment  Corporation 
||  Robert  A.  Danziger 
The  Putnam  Advisory  Company,  Inc. 
I  John  A.  Sommers 
IhjCKER,  ANTHONY  &  R.L.  DAY,  INC. 

R.  Willis  Leith,  Jr. 
(j)Woodstock  Corporation 
ij  Frank  B.  Condon 

VLegal 

b  Cesari  &  McKenna 

Robert  A.  Cesari 
!|Gadsby  &  Hannah 
U  Harry  Hauser 
IjHERRICK  &  SMITH 

Malcolm  D.  Perkins 
||I.  Stephen  Samuels,  PC. 
B  I.  Stephen  Samuels 

\\Leisure 

•(Heritage  Travel 
I  Donald  Sohn 

Trans  National  Group  Services,  Inc. 
Ij  Alan  E.  Lewis 

:  Manufacturing 

ALPHA  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
I    Andrew  S.  Kariotis 
!  Bell  Manufacturing  Company 
Irving  W.Bell 

Bird  Companies 
;   Joseph  C.K.  Breiteneicher 
! CABOT  CORPORATION  FOUNDATION,  INC. 
;    Ruth  C.  Scheer 
i  Crane  &  Company 
i   Bruce  Crane 
i  Econocorp,  Inc. 
i    Richard  G.  Lee 
:  Gans  Tire  Company,  Inc. 
!    David  Gans 

GILLETTE  COMPANY 
|    Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
: Marks  International,  Inc. 
I    Harry  Marks 
;  Millard  Metal  Service  Center,  Inc. 

Donald  Millard 
:  New  England  Millwork  Distributors,  Inc. 
I    Samuel  H.  Gurvitz 
Is  Norton  Company 
Donald  R.  Melville 

Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc. 
Maurice  J.  Hamilburg 


TAD  Technical  Services  Corporation 

David  McGrath 
TOWLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Leonard  Florence 
THE  SIGNAL  COMPANIES 

Michael  H.  Dingman 

*  Barry  Wright  Corporation 

Ralph  Z.  Sorenson 

Media 

General  Cinema  Corporation 

Richard  A.  Smith 
WBZ-TV  4 

Thomas  Goodgame 
WCRB/CHARLES  RIVER  BROADCASTING,  INC. 

Richard  L.  Kaye 
WCVB-TV  5 

S.  James  Coppersmith 
WNEV-TV  7/NEW  ENGLAND  TELEVISION 

Seymour  L.  Yanoff 

Musical  Instruments 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

Armand  Zildjian 
BALDWIN  PIANO  &  ORGAN  COMPANY 

R.S.  Harrison 

Printing/  Publishing 

*ADCO  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Samuel  Gorfinkle 
BOSTON  GLOBE/AFFILIATED  PUBLICATIONS 

William  0.  Taylor 
Boston  Herald 

Robert  E.  Page 
CAHNERS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Norman  Cahners 
CLARK-FRANKLIN-KINGSTON  PRESS 

Lawrence  Dress 

*  Daniels  Printing  Company 

Lee  Daniels 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
Marlowe  G.  Teig 

*  Label  Art,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Peterson 

Retailing 

Armen  Dohanian  Rugs 
Armen  Dohanian 
*Wm.  Filene's  &  Sons  Company 

Merwin  Kaminstein 
*Lee  Shops,  Inc. 
Arthur  Klein 
LINCOLN-MERCURY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 
Al  Kalish 
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Marshall's  Inc. 

Frank  H.  Benton 
ZAYRE  CORPORATION 

Maurice  Segall 

Science 

*Charles  River  Breeding  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Henry  L.  Foster,  D.V.M. 
Damon  Corporation 

Dr.  David  I.  Kowosky 
Ionics,  Inc. 

Arthur  L.  Goldstein 

Shoes 

*Jones  &  Vining,  Inc. 

Sven  Vaule,  Jr. 
*  Mercury  International  Trading  Corporation 

Irving  Wiseman 


Why  You  Should  Spend  as 
Much  Time  Selecting  a 

Volvo  Garage  As  You  Did 
Selecting  Your  Volvo: 


THE  SPENCER  COMPANIES,  INC. 

C.  Charles  Marran 
STRIDE  RITE  CORPORATION 

Arnold  S.  Hiatt 

Transportation 

The  Trans-Lease  Group 
John  F.  McCarthy,  Jr. 

Utilities 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 


Charles  L.  Brown 
BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 

Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
*  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates 

William  J.  Pruyn 
NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 

Gerry  Freche 


sou  spent  good  time  and  thought  selecting 
your  Volvo.  It  wasn't  a  simple  decision. 
[An  emotional  reaction.  Ego  gratification. 
It  was  a  sensible,  common  sense  solution. 

Now,  you  should  spend  some  time  and  thought  selecting 

the  correct  Volvo  garage.  A  garage  that  has  the  same  dedication 

to  workmanship  and  quality  as  Volvo  itself. 

Cinderella  Carriage  Company  is  the  quality,  common 

sense  place  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 

most  modern  repair  shops  in  New  England. 

And,  according  to  Boston  Magazine,  the  best  place  in 

Greater  Boston  to  have  your  Volvo  serviced. 

It's  simple.  Cinderella  believes  in  the  best  people  and  the 

most  modern  technology.  We  do  it  right. 

In  fact,  our  quality  control  insures  that  our  repairs  are  98% 

perfect  (and  in  a  business  where  75%  is  great, 

we're  aiming  for  100%!) 

Cinderella  Carriage  uses  an  extremely  advanced 

computerized  inventory  control,  computer  diagnostics,  the 

service  team  approach,  a  tough  system  of 

quality  control,  and  a  true  personal  dedication  to  our  customers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  quality,  common  sense  service. 


Cinderella  Carriage00 

X,A  little  magic  and  lots  of  common  sense.' 

47  Smith  Place,  Cambridge 

Just  one  minute  from  Fresh  Pond  Circle. 

Phone  876-1781 


§t  ^otofpAJ^I^5t^urwtt-, 


A  charming  19th  Century  Townhouse 
serving  superb  continental  cuisine 
in  contemporary  informal  elegance. 
Offering  lunch  and  dinner  with  a  variety 
of  fresh  seafood  specials  daily,  and  our 
after  theatre  cafe  menu  till  midnight. 

Serving  - 

Lunch:  12:00-2:30  weekdays 

Dinner:  6:00- 10:30  Sun. -  Thurs. 

6:00-12:00  Fri.-Sat. 
Brunch:  11:00-3:00  Sal.  &  Sun. 

reservations:  266-3030 

99  St.  Botolph  Street 
behind  the  Colonnade  Hotel 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  founda- 
tions for  their  generous  support.  These  valuable  gifts  are  greatly  appreciated. 


The  Lassor  &  Fanny  Agoos  Charity  Fund 

Anthony  Advocate  Foundation 

Frank  M.  Bernard  Foundation,  Inc. 

Theodore  H.  Barth  Foundation 

The  Adelaide  Breed  Bayrd  Foundation 

Bezalel  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cabot  Family  Charitable  Trust 

Calvert  Trust 

The  Clowes  Fund,  Inc. 

Eastman  Charitable  Foundation 

Eaton  Foundation 

Orville  W.  Forte  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 

Foster  Charitable  Trust 

The  Fuller  Foundation,  Inc. 

George  F.  &  Sybil  H.  Fuller  Foundation 

The  Charles  Robert  Gens  Foundation 

Kenneth  J.  Germeshausen  Charitable  Trust 

Elizabeth  Grant  Trust 

Greylock  Foundation 

Reuben  A.  &  Lizzie  Grossman  Foundation 

Hayden  Charitable  Trust 

The  Howard  Johnson  Foundation 

Hunt  Foundation 

The  John  A.  and  Ruth  E.  Long  Foundation 

MacPherson  Fund,  Inc. 


Helen  &  Leo  Mayer  Charitable  Trust 

William  Inglis  Morse  Trust 

Mydans  Foundation 

The  Nehemias  Gorin  Foundation 

Thomas  Anthony  Pappas  Charity  Foundation 

Parker  Charitable  Foundation 

Permanent  Charities  Fund  of  Boston,  Inc. 

Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Foundation 

A.C.  Ratshesky  Foundation 

Sasco  Foundation 

Schrafft  Charitable  Trust 

George  and  Beatrice  Sherman  Family  Charitable 

Trust 
Sandra  &  Richard  Silverman  Foundation 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and  Charitable 

Foundation 
Stearns  Charitable  Trust 
The  Stone  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Gertrude  W.  &  Edward  M.  Swartz  Charitable 

Trust 
Webster  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc. 
Edwin  S.  Webster  Foundation 
Carl  A.  Weyerhaeuser  Trust 
Albert  0.  Wilson  Foundation,  Inc. 


[HE  SWIIK  BUILDING 


20  Park  Plaza,  Boston,  MA  02 116 

Prime  office  space  offering 
first  class  amenities 
in  a  classic  setting. 

Saunders  &  Associates,  AMO 

Exclusive  Leasing  and  Managing  Agents 

(617)  426-0720 
Real  Estate  Since  1898 


JAPANESE* 
FRENCH  CUISINE 

Lunch  daily  12-2 
Dinner  daily  5:30  -  9 

220  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  MA 

(Across  from  Symphony  Hall) 

247-2662 

Free  parking  at  Mid-Town  Hotel  Garage 
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In  concert  with 

the  people  of  Boston, 

our  solute  to 

the  proud  trodltion 

of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestro  .  .  . 

end  our  best  wishes 

for  o  triumphont 

hundred-ond-third  seoson. 


Jordan  marsh 


W& 


%c& 


I 


A  un,t  of  Allied  Stores    Sheet  music  courtesy  of  Boston  Music  Co 


nnpany 
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Symphony  Hall  Information  .  .  . 


FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  CONCERT  AND 
TICKET  INFORMATION,  call  (617) 
266-1492.  For  Boston  Symphony  concert  pro- 
gram information,  call  "C-O-N-C-E-R-T." 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  performs  ten 
months  a  year,  in  Symphony  Hall  and  at 
Tangle  wood.  For  information  about  any  of  the 
orchestra's  activities,  please  call  Symphony 
Hall,  or  write  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA  02115. 

THE  EUNICE  S.  AND  JULIAN  COHEN 

ANNEX,  adjacent  to  Symphony  Hall  on 
Huntington  Avenue,  may  be  entered  by  the 
Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Huntington 
Avenue. 

FOR  SYMPHONY  HALL  RENTAL  INFOR- 
MATION, call  (617)  266-1492,  or  write  the 
Hall  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  MA 
02115. 

THE  BOX  OFFICE  is  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
6  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday;  on  concert 
evenings,  it  remains  open  through  intermission 
for  BSO  events  or  just  past  starting-time  for 
other  events.  In  addition,  the  box  office  opens 
Sunday  at  1  p.m.  when  there  is  a  concert  that 
afternoon  or  evening.  Single  tickets  for  all 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  go  on  sale  twenty- 
eight  days  before  a  given  concert  once  a  series 
has  begun,  and  phone  reservations  will  be 
accepted.  For  outside  events  at  Symphony 
Hall,  tickets  will  be  available  three  weeks 
before  the  concert.  No  phone  orders  will  be 
accepted  for  these  events. 

TICKET  RESALE:  If  for  some  reason  you  are 
unable  to  attend  a  Boston  Symphony  concert 
for  which  you  hold  a  ticket,  you  may  make 
your  ticket  available  for  resale  by  calling  the 
switchboard.  This  helps  bring  needed  revenue 
to  the  orchestra  and  makes  your  seat  available 
to  someone  who  wants  to  attend  the  concert.  A 
mailed  receipt  will  acknowledge  your  tax- 
deductible  contribution. 

RUSH  SEATS:  There  are  a  limited  number  of 
Rush  Tickets  available  for  the  Friday-after- 
noon and  Saturday-evening  Boston  Symphony 


concerts  (subscription  concerts  only).  The 
continued  low  price  of  the  Saturday  tickets  is 
assured  through  the  generosity  of  two  anony- 
mous donors.  The  Rush  Tickets  are  sold  at 
$4.50  each,  one  to  a  customer,  at  the  Sym- 
phony Hall  West  Entrance  on  Fridays  begin- 
ning 9  a.m.  and  Saturdays  beginning  5  p.m. 

LATECOMERS  will  be  seated  by  the  ushers 
during  the  first  convenient  pause  in  the  pro- 
gram. Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  concert  are  asked  to  do  so  between 
program  pieces  in  order  not  to  disturb  other 
patrons. 

SMOKING  IS  NOT  PERMITTED  in  any  part 
of  the  Symphony  Hall  auditorium  or  in  the 
surrounding  corridors.  It  is  permitted  only  in 
the  Cabot-Cahners  and  Hatch  rooms,  and  in 
the  main  lobby  on  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

CAMERA  AND  RECORDING  EQUIPMENT 

may  not  be  brought  into  Symphony  Hall  dur- 
ing concerts. 

FIRST  AID  FACILITIES  for  both  men  and 
women  are  available  in  the  Cohen  Annex  near 
the  Symphony  Hall  West  Entrance  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue.  On-call  physicians  attending 
concerts  should  leave  their  names  and  seat 
locations  at  the  switchboard  near  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  entrance. 
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WHEELCHAIR  ACCESS  to  Symphony  Hall  is 
available  at  the  West  Entrance  to  the  Cohen 
Annex. 

AN  ELEVATOR  is  located  outside  the  Hatch 
and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms  on  the  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  side  of  the  building. 

LADIES'  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orches- 
tra level,  audience-left,  at  the  stage  end  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  first-balcony  level,  audience- 
right,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners  Room  near 
the  elevator. 

f  MEN'S  ROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
level,  audience-right,  outside  the  Hatch  Room 
near  the  elevator,  and  on  the  first-balcony 
level,  audience-left,  outside  the  Cabot-Cahners 
Room  near  the  coatroom. 

COATROOMS  are  located  on  the  orchestra 
and  first-balcony  levels,  audience-left,  outside 
the  Hatch  and  Cabot-Cahners  rooms.  The 
BSO  is  not  responsible  for  personal  apparel  or 
other  property  of  patrons. 

LOUNGES  AND  BAR  SERVICE:  There  are 
two  lounges  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  Hatch 
Room  on  the  orchestra  level  and  the  Cabot- 
Cahners  Room  on  the  first-balcony  level  serve 
drinks  starting  one  hour  before  each  perfor- 
mance. For  the  Friday-afternoon  concerts, 
both  rooms  open  at  12:15,  with  sandwiches 
available  until  concert  time. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  BROADCASTS:  Con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are 
heard  by  delayed  broadcast  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
internationally,  through  the  Boston  Symphony 
Transcription  Trust.  In  addition,  Friday  after- 
noon concerts  are  broadcast  live  by  WGBH- 
FM  (Boston  89.7),  WMEA-FM  (Portland 
90.1),  WAMC-FM  (Albany  90.3),  WMEH- 
FM  (Bangor  90.9),  and  WMEM-FM  (Presque 
Isle  106.1).  Live  Saturday-evening  broadcasts 
are  carried  by  WGBH-FM,  WCRB-FM 
(Boston  102.5),  WFCR-FM  (Amherst  88.5), 
and  WPBH-FM  (Hartford  90.5).  If  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  are  not  heard  regularly  in 
your  home  area  and  you  would  like  them  to 
be,  please  call  WCRB  Productions  at  (617) 
893-7080.  WCRB  will  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  and  try  to  get  the  BSO  on  the  air  in  your 
area. 

BSO  FRIENDS:  The  Friends  are  supporters  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  active  in  all  of  its  en- 
deavors. Friends  receive  BSO,  the  orchestra's 
newsletter,  as  well  as  priority  ticket  informa- 
tion. For  information,  please  call  the  Friends' 
Office  at  Symphony  Hall  weekdays  between  9 
and  5.  If  you  are  already  a  Friend  and  would 
like  to  change  your  address,  please  send  your 
new  address  with  your  newsletter  label  to  the 
Development  Office,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston, 
MA  02115.  Including  the  mailing  label  will 
assure  a  quick  and  accurate  change  of  address 
in  our  files. 
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BLENDED  SCOTCH  WHISKY  •  86  8  PROOF 
« 1983  SCHEMED  IMPORTS  CO    NY  .  NY 


Catch  of  the  day. 

Now  you  can  bring  home  the  Italian  white 
wine  mat's  so  light  and  refreshing,  the  French 
-  and  who  should  know  better  -  rated  it  best 
of  all  wines  in  Europe  with  fish.  Bianchi 
Verdicchio.  Surprisingly  inexpensive,  it's  now 
in  America  at  your  favorite  restaurant  or 

store  Bianchi  Verdicchio 

Imported  by  Pastene  Wine  &  Spirits  Co.,  Inc.,  Somerville,  MA. 
Also  available  in  party-size^ 
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